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PREFACE 


Foundations  for  Living  is  written  to  be  used  as  a  textbook  in 
senior-high-school  home-economics  classes.  It  is  admirably  suited 
for  classes  in  general  homemaking  and  contains  sufficient  material 
for  two  years’  work  in  such  a  course.  The  book  is  comprised  of 
eight  units  covering  the  general  areas  of  home  management,  per¬ 
sonal,  social,  and  family  relationships,  child  care,  personal  groom¬ 
ing,  clothing,  foods  and  nutrition,  consumer  buying,  and  home 
furnishing.  Each  of  the  units  is  complete  in  itself,  yet  each  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  unique  whole  that  within  itself  constitutes  a 
general  home-economics  library. 

The  book  is  written  for  girls  in  senior  high  schools  and  faces 
with  them  those  of  their  problems  that  are  immediately  at  hand. 

It  seeks  to  orient  these  young  people  to  the  world  in  which  they 
find  themselves  and  to  that  which  is  immediately  ahead  of  them. 

It  keeps  in  mind  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of  these 
young  people  will  not  go  on  to  college,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
vitally  important  that  they  receive  from  their  high  schools  the 
help,  direction,  inspiration,  and  guidance  that  will  stand  them  in 
good  stead  now  and  throughout  life.  It  complements  and  chal¬ 
lenges  their  good  sense  and  high  aspirations  by  offering  them 
virile,  dynamic,  scientific  material  that  is  pertinent  to  life  as  they 
find  it. 

Teachers  of  youth  must  realize  that  high-school  years  are 
largely  years  of  adjustments,  and  must  fit  teaching  material  to 
changing  needs.  To  the  high-school  girl  comes  rather  suddenly 
the  realization  that  now  she  must  adjust  herself  to  the  world  of 
people  and  to  the  world  of  ideas,  and  that  she  must  assume  an 
adult  relationship,  since  she  has  now  become  a  responsible  adult 
human  being,  accountable  to  society  for  her  actions  and  behavior. 

She  does  not  mind.  It  is  that  to  which  she  has  been  looking  for¬ 
ward  and  for  which  she  has  been  preparing  and  waiting.  But  she 
feels  a  great  need  for  her  school  and  parents  to  share  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  helping  her  to  make  these  adjustments.  Vocational  and 
other  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  material  world,  the 
world  of  goods.  The  social  world  also  looms  big  upon  her  horizon 
and  in  that  world,  among  other  social  adjustments,  she  will  want 
to  establish  satisfactory  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex.  A 
workable  philosophy  of  life  must  also  be  formulated;  a  spiritual 
point  of  view  will  need  to  be  achieved.  There  are  different  levels, 
of  course,  upon  which  she  can  make  these  material,  social,  and 
spiritual  adjustments.  These  levels  are  voluntary  submission,  in¬ 
voluntary  submission  (that  which  is  against  the  will),  compro¬ 
mise,  and  complete  agreement.  If  she  cannot  adjust  on  any  of  these 
levels  it  will  not  be  adjustment  for  her,  but  rebellion. 

It  is  an  injustice  to  the  senior-high-school  student  and  an  affront 
to  her  ideas,  needs,  and  level  of  intelligence  to  try  to  force  upon 
her  material  that  she  has  outgrown  as  she  has  the  clothes  of  her 
junior-high-school  years.  Failure  to  give  practical  help,  sane 
guidance,  real  understanding,  right  attitudes,  true  insight,  and 
proper  direction  along  with  a  well-organized  body  of  principles 
and  facts  to  serve  as  tools  in  this  challenging  world  has  been  the 
chief  criticism  heaped  upon  the  senior  high  school  by  those  who 
have  gone  from  it.  To  give  these  solid  foundations  as  part  of  the 
equipment  for  living  is  the  high  privilege  and  largely  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  school  at  this  level;  it  is  the  particular  opportunity 
of  the  home-economics  department  of  the  school.  It  is  to  help 
fulfil  this  deep  purpose  that  F oundations  for  Living  is  offered. 

Each  of  the  two  authors  writes  from  years  of  rich  practical 
teaching  experience  in  home  economics  at  the  senior-high-school 
level  and  each  has  individually  written  other  successful  high- 
school  texts  in  this  field.  Mildred  Graves  Ryan,  author  of  Your 
Clothes  and  Personality  and  Cues  for  You  has  written  the  personal 
grooming  unit  and  the  clothing  unit  of  this  book  and  that  part  of 
the  consumer  buying  unit  pertaining  to  the  personal  buying  of 
high-school  students.  Fern  Silver,  author  of  the  two  recent  high- 
school  texts,  Foods  and  Nutrition  and  Nutrition  is  responsible  for 
the  remainder  of  the  material  constituting  the  eight  units  of  the 
present  text. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Flenry  C.  Sherman  and 
The  Macmillan  Company  for  use  of  material  from  their  publica- 
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tions  as  indicated  in  certain  tables  and  charts  of  this  text.  The 
authors  are  grateful  to  the  following  for  permission  to  reproduce 
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PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


YOU  AND  YOURSELF 

You  tell  on  yourself  by  the  friends  you  seek, 

By  the  very  manner  in  which  you  speak, 

By  the  way  you  employ  your  leisure  time, 

By  the  use  you  make  of  dollar  and  dime. 

You  tell  what  you  are  by  the  way  you  walk, 

By  the  things  of  which  you  delight  to  talk, 

By  the  manner  in  which  you  bear  defeat, 

By  so  simple  a  thing  as  how  you  eat. 

You  tell  what  you  are  by  the  things  you  wear, 

By  the  spirit  in  which  you  your  burdens  bear, 

By  the  kinds  of  things  at  which  you  laugh, 

By  the  records  you  play  on  the  phonograph. 

By  the  books  you  choose  from  the  well-filled  shelf, 

In  these  ways,  and  more,  you  tell  on  yourself. 

So  there’s  really  no  particle  of  sense 
In  an  effort  to  keep  up  false  pretense. 

—Author  Unknown 

A  PERSONALYSIS 

What  Sort  of  Person  Are  You?— Those  who  know  you  prob¬ 
ably  could  give  the  answer  to  that  question  more  quickly 
and  accurately  than  you  yourself  could.  So  many  of  us  take  our¬ 
selves  too  much  for  granted  and  so  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
benefits  that  self-analysis  would  bring.  Since  present  and  future 
happiness  and  success  depend  so  much  upon  the  sort  of  person 
you  are,  it  is  important  to  take  stock  of  yourself. 

Personality  is  the  sum  total  of  all  we  are  and  do.  It  is  not  an 
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accident;  it  is  something  that  we  ourselves  create.  Character  is  the 
most  important  part  of  it.  Your  character  consists  of  your  inner¬ 
most,  fundamental  qualities— it  is  the  real  you.  Personality  consists 
of  these  qualities  plus  additional  adorning  and  embellishing  ones; 
not  only  traits  and  characteristics,  but  attitudes,  beliefs,  impulses, 
habits,  health,  and  appearance,  also,  are  a  part  of  personality. 

Much  emphasis  may  well  be  placed  on  personality.  One  exten¬ 
sive  study  made  on  reasons  why  persons  lost  their  jobs  revealed 
the  interesting  observation  that  in  the  cases  of  dismissal  70  per 
cent  of  the  persons  were  dropped  because  of  personality.  Prefer¬ 
ence  among  those  who  were  retained  was  in  many  instances  given 
to  those  with  “the  best”  personalities. 

Personality  is  closely  related  to  success.  Consider  people  whom 
you  especially  like  and  admire  and  try  to  determine  what  traits 
make  them  popular  and  successful.  Read  about  well-known  men 
and  women  in  fiction  who  exemplify  fine  personal  traits  and  who 
have  notably  fine  relationships  with  other  people.  Watch  for 
instances  of  behavior  at  home,  in  classes  at  school,  and  in  other 
places  that  exemplify  good  personal  qualities.  Then  list  desirable 
personality  traits  that  you  feel  people  should  have.  No  doubt  your 
list  will  look  something  like  the  following  one  except  that  here 
you  will  find  not  only  desirable  traits  but  also  their  opposites. 


Some  Personality  Traits  and  Their  Opposites 


Positive 

1.  Open-minded 

2.  Accurate,  thorough,  discern¬ 
ing 

3.  Judicious,  balanced,  fair 

4.  Original,  independent,  re¬ 
sourceful 

5.  Decisive,  possessing  convic¬ 
tions 

6.  Cheerful,  joyous,  optimistic 

7.  Amiable,  friendly,  agreeable 

8.  Democratic,  broadly  sympa¬ 
thetic 


Negative 

1.  Narrow-minded 

2.  Indefinite,  superficial,  care¬ 
less 

3.  Prejudiced,  unfair 

4.  Dependent,  subservient,  imi¬ 
tative 

5.  Uncertain,  wavering,  unde¬ 
cided 

6.  Gloomy,  morose,  pessimistic, 
bitter 

7.  Repellent,  unsociable,  dis¬ 
agreeable 

8.  Snobbish,  self-centered,  ex¬ 
clusive 
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Some  Personality 
Positive 

9.  Tolerant,  having  a  sense  of 
humor,  generous 

10.  Kind,  generous,  tactful 

11.  Tractable,  teachable 

12.  Loyal,  honorable,  dependable 

13.  Forceful,  vigorous,  purpose¬ 
ful 

14.  Idealistic,  worthy,  exalted 

15.  Modest,  courteous 

16.  Daring,  firm 

17.  Honest,  truthful,  frank,  sin¬ 
cere 

18.  Patient,  calm,  equable 

19.  Openhearted,  forgiving 

20.  Punctual 

21.  Responsive,  congenial 

22.  Methodical,  consistent,  logi¬ 
cal 

23.  Altruistic,  given  to  service 

24.  Refined,  artistic 

25.  Self-controlled,  poised 

26.  Good  physical  carriage,  dig¬ 
nified 

27.  Taste  in  attire,  cleanliness, 
pride  in  appearance 

28.  Smiling  face,  pleasing  voice 

29.  Physical  endurance,  strength 


T  raits —  ( Continued ) 

Negative 

9.  Opinionated,  dogmatic,  in¬ 
tolerant 

10.  Cruel,  rude,  tactless 

11.  Stubborn,  wilful 

12.  Disloyal,  dishonorable 

13.  Uncertain,  weak,  incapable 

14.  Base,  contemptible 

15.  Egotistical,  vain,  autocratic 

16.  Overcautious,  weak,  vacillat¬ 
ing 

17.  Low  standards  of  honor  and 
truth 

18.  Irritable,  excitable,  moody 

19.  Stingy,  selfish,  resentful 

20.  Tardy 

21.  Cold,  unfriendly,  uninviting 

22.  Haphazard,  desultory,  in¬ 
consistent 

23.  Indifferent,  not  socially 
minded 

24.  Coarse,  lacking  esthetic  qual¬ 
ity 

25.  Hot-headed,  fidgety 

26.  Poor  posture,  ungainly 

27.  Untidy,  frumpy,  lacking 
pride  in  appearance 

28.  Somber  expression,  unpleas¬ 
ant  voice 

29.  Puny,  sluggish,  slow 


Walt  Whitman,  in  Leaves  of  Grass,  says,  “The  only  invest¬ 
ments  that  are  worth  anything  are  personal  qualities.”  Evaluate 
his  statement  in  the  light  of  your  own  experience  and  observa¬ 
tions. 

Talk  over  together  the  traits  listed  above  so  that  you  will  be 
sure  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the  various  ones  and  will 
know  the  way  persons  act  when  they  exhibit  any  one  of  these 
traits  in  a  high  degree.  For  example,  what  traits  are  exemplified 
in  the  following  situation?  When  the  high-school  crowd  was 
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ready  to  return  from  the  basketball  game,  the  car  in  which  Doro¬ 
thy  was  riding  could  not  be  started  and  had  to  be  taken  to  a 
garage  for  repairs.  Dorothy  insisted  upon  telephoning  home,  say¬ 
ing  that  her  parents  would  expect  her  by  eleven  and  that  because 
of  the  slippery  roads  they  might  be  worried.  Her  companions 
contended  that  the  delay  would  not  be  more  than  an  hour  beyond 
the  time  she  was  expected,  that  the  message  would  cost  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  that  her  family  probably  would  be  asleep.  Who 
was  right?  Think  of  other  problem  situations  that  involve  other 
personality  traits;  problems  involving  the  principles  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  personal  rights  and  property  of  others,  or  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  feelings  and  welfare  of  others  are  examples. 

Do  you  know  any  one  who  is  strong  in  all  the  positive  traits 
in  our  list?  Would  it  be  possible  for  every  person  to  be  strong 
in  all  of  them?  In  which  ones  are  you  strong?  In  which  ones  are 
you  weak?  Will  you  hold  this  mirror  up  to  yourself  and  see  what 
kind  of  a  reflection  you  make? 

1.  Can  you  always  be  depended  upon  to  do  what  you  say  you  will? 

2.  Do  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  help  others? 

3.  Do  you  avoid  exaggeration  in  all  your  statements? 

4.  Do  you  avoid  being  sarcastic? 

5.  Do  you  avoid  making  fun  of  others? 

6.  Do  you  keep  your  clothing  neat  and  tidy? 

7.  Are  you  domineering? 

8  Are  you  bold  and  nervy? 

9.  Do  you  control  your  temper? 

10.  Do  you  smile  pleasantly? 

11.  Do  you  keep  your  nose  out  of  other  people’s  business? 

12.  Do  you  avoid  gossip? 

13.  Are  you  usually  cheerful,  enthusiastic,  and  industrious? 

14.  Do  you  pronounce  your  words  clearly  and  distinctly? 

15.  Do  you  refrain  from  telling  people  their  moral  duty  and  avoid 
trying  to  convert  them  to  your  beliefs? 

1 6.  Are  you  always  crying  on  other  people’s  shoulders? 

17.  Do  you  refrain  from  habitually  asking  people  to  repeat  what  they 
have  just  said? 

18.  Do  you  have  patience  with  modern  ideas? 

19.  Are  you  a  borrower? 

20.  Is  your  attitude  toward  the  opposite  sex  free  from  vulgarity? 

21.  Is  your  life  purposeful  and  balanced? 
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Sometimes  characteristics  that  we  do  not  even  realize  we  possess 
are  sources  of  great  annoyance  to  those  around  us.  Most  of  the 
annoyances  occurring  daily  are  caused  by  the  behavior  of  other 
people.  Psychological  studies  emphasize  the  influence  of  trivial 
incidents  upon  serious  difficulties  among  individuals,  institutions, 
and  even  nations  and  show  that  we  are  made  more  unhappy  by 
steady  doses  of  small  irritations  than  by  large  ones.  In  one  study 
of  this  kind,  659  individuals  listed  21,000  incidents  or  objects 
annoying  them.  Of  these,  the  seven  most  often  listed  were: 

1.  A  person  who  lingers  a  long  time  after  he  or  she  has  said  good-by 
the  first  time  and  started  to  leave. 

2.  A  person  who  behaves  in  an  affected  manner. 

3.  A  person  who  behaves  as  if  he  wished  people  to  believe  he  were 
much  younger  than  he  really  is. 

4.  A  person  with  a  gushing  manner. 

5.  A  person  who  is  excessively  polite. 

6.  A  person’s  losing  his  temper. 

7.  A  person  who  argues  habitually. 

Other  characteristics  that  will  make  people  heartily  detest  and 
dislike  us  are  being  too  sophisticated;  being  too  talkative;  being 
bossy;  being  “nosy”;  being  gossipy;  having  too  positive  a 
manner;  or  being  snobbish.  (Snobbery  has  been  said  to  be  the 
pride  of  those  who  are  not  sure  of  their  position.) 

What  Difference  Does  It  Make  What  Sort  of  Person  You 
Are?— Aiany  of  you  hasten  to  say,  “Why,  we  want  to  be  popu¬ 
lar— we  want  people  to  like  us.”  Suppose  you  write  a  short 
unsigned  paragraph  on  “Why  I  Want  to  Be  Popular.”  In  the 
list  of  reasons  given  for  desiring  popularity  these  turn  up  most 
frequently:  (1)  it  will  mean  that  I  have  more  friends;  (2)  I 
shall  have  more  fun;  (3)  I  can  go  to  more  parties.  Think  of  the 
most  popular  boy  and  girl  in  your  school  and  consider  the  most 
important  reasons  why  they  are  popular.  There  are  different 
types  of  popularity,  of  course;  popularity  in  a  small  group,  popu¬ 
larity  in  a  large  group,  lasting  popularity,  and  fleeting  popularity 
are  examples. 

Other  reasons  that  you  will  give  for  wanting  to  be  the  right 
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What  difference  does  it  make  what  sort  of  person  you  are? 


sort  of  person  are:  (i)  I  shall  be  happier  in  my  home;  (2)  it  will 
give  me  soul  satisfaction;  (3)  it  will  give  me  greater  business 
and  social  advantages;  (4)  it  will  give  people  a  good  impression 
of  me  and  of  my  family;  (5)  it  will  help  to  free  me  and  my 
family  from  worry.  Some  of  these  reasons,  of  course,  are  much 
more  weighty  than  others. 
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What  Can  Be  Done  About  It?— When  you  were  very  young 
and  first  went  to  school,  you  could  not  read  or  write.  You 
learned  to  read  by  wanting  to  read  and  finding  something  very 
interesting  to  read  about,  by  actually  reading,  by  doing  the 
same  exercise  many  times,  and  by  trying  extra  hard  when  the 
teacher  told  you  that  you  did  well.  It  is  in  this  same  way  that 
we  build  traits  of  character  into  ourselves.  Probably  all  traits 
are  either  habits  or  skills,  both  of  which  are  matters  of  continued 
practice  before  they  are  perfected.  If  left  to  a  natural  develop¬ 
ment,  “a  trial-and-error  method,”  it  may  take  ten  years  to  develop 
a  trait  which,  with  definite  effort,  can  be  developed  in  a  few 
months. 

Consider  one  or  two  wage-earning  vocations  in  which  you 
are  interested— maybe  nursing,  teaching,  aviation,  medicine,  or 
institutional  management.  Think  of  the  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  required  for  a  person  to  be  successful  in  a  chosen  field. 
Picture  to  yourself  the  kind  of  person  you  want  to  be,  or  the 
kind  of  person  that  some  one  you  love  believes  and  expects  you 
to  be.  Analyze  yourself  to  see  wherein  you  can  make  improve¬ 
ments.  When  you  have  decided  upon  which  trait  or  traits  you 
need  to  improve  (it  is  not  best  to  start  on  too  many  at  once), 
you  will  start  to  work.  Then  you  must  concentrate  and  persist 
toward  your  goal.  Watch  for  and  list  opportunities  and  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  to  practise.  Enlist  the  help  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  friends  in  your  undertaking.  Experience  the  satisfaction  you 
will  derive  from  seeing  your  difficulties  decreased,  your  self- 
respect  and  self-confidence  improved,  the  happiness  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  others  increased,  and  your  own  personality  expanded 
and  deepened,  as  time  goes  on.  Herein  we  have  the  Law  of 
Habit  Formation,  which  is  summarized  thus:  (i)  Interest  must 
be  held  in  developing  the  trait— we  call  this  the  Law  of  Readi¬ 
ness;  (2)  Practice  of  the  trait  is  necessary— this  is  the  Law  of 
Practice;  and  (3)  Satisfaction  must  result  from  practice— this  is 
the  Law  of  Satisfaction.  Stated  in  another  way:  If  we  are  to  make 
a  new  trait  into  a  habitual  part  of  our  character  (1)  we  must 
greatly  desire  to  possess  that  trait;  (2)  we  must  practise  it  de- 
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liberately  and  assiduously;  and  (3)  we  must  enjoy  the  effect 
and  the  results  of  acquiring  it. 

In  building  into  yourself  these  desired  traits  do  not  strive  for 
imitation,  but  for  individuality.  Individuality  consists  in  those 
things  in  you  and  about  you  that  distinguish  you  from  every¬ 
body  else.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  queerness,  as  did  the  old 
Quaker  gentleman  who  in  conversing  with  his  wife  said,  “Rachel, 
the  whole  world  is  queer  except  me  and  thee;  and  sometimes  I 
think  that  thee  is  a  little  bit  queer.”  It  is  that  unique  difference 
in  charm  and  personality  that  comes  from  cultivating  and  de¬ 
veloping  your  own  innate  positive  abilities  and  propensities.  In¬ 
dividuality  should  not  be  submerged;  replicas  and  facsimiles  are 
monotonous  and  get  to  be  uninteresting.  There  is  still  room  in 
the  world  for  rugged  individualism,  but  no  matter  how  ruggedly 
individualistic  you  are  and  insist  on  being,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  will  be  some  adjustments  to  your  environment  that 
you  must  make.  The  necessity  of  making  these  adjustments  and 
the  ability  to  make  them  does  not  imply  the  desirability  of  abso¬ 
lute  conformity  to  the  environment  in  which  you  find  yourself— 
indeed,  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  achieve  only  a  relative  con¬ 
formity.  What  you  are  will  have  to  “pick  its  way”  amid  the 
confusion  and  contradictions  that  you  see  about  you— confusion 
and  contradictions  that  make  you  feel  with  Clarence  Darrow, 
the  late  internationally  famous  criminal  lawyer,  that  “The  world 
is  just  a  big  bug-house.” 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  such  confusing  and  nega¬ 
tive  forces  as  narrow-mindedness,  bigotry,  fanaticism,  supersti¬ 
tion,  injustice,  and  greed,  you  know  that  universal  law,  justice, 
and  truth  inherently  exist,  too  big  to  be  encompassed  wholly 
by  any  one  creed  or  in  any  one  book.  You  see  that  it  is  the 
misapplication  and  the  misuse  of  forces  that  brings  injustice,  war, 
poverty,  and  disease  to  humanity,  and  you  realize  that  herein 
we  have  the  workings  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  action  and 
reaction,  consequences.  Two  well-known  sayings  come  to  mind 
in  this  connection.  One  is  that  of  Jesus:  “He  that  soweth  the 
wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.”  The  other  is  that  of  Omar  Khay- 
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yam,  the  ancient  Persian  poet,  who,  in  The  Rubaiyat ,  says  the 
same  thing  in  this  way:1 

The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  having  writ, 

Moves  on;  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 

Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

Indeed,  you  will  come  to  realize  in  working  out  your  individual 
philosophy  of  life  that  practically  every  force  in  the  universe, 
regardless  of  its  nature,  can  be  used  both  constructively  and  de¬ 
structively,  depending  upon  its  operator.  Electricity  will  run 
your  washing  machine,  light  your  home,  and  run  a  train;  it  can 
also  electrocute  you.  Water  is  essential  to  life,  can  produce  steam, 
and  will  generate  electric  power;  it  can  also  drown  you.  Financial, 
political,  and  intellectual  powers  can  be  used  to  elevate  and  bene¬ 
fit  humanity;  they  can  also  be  used  to  degrade  and  enslave  man¬ 
kind.  This  realization  will  help  you  to  see  through  the  confusion. 

Indeed,  as  you  look  around,  you  are  encouraged  to  see  that 
individuals  and  society  are  continually  striving  for  sanity  and 
balance,  and  you  are  determined  that  even  though  the  world  be 
a  “big  bug-house”  you  can  and  will  establish  order  in  your  own 
immediate  life  and  thinking.  Building  into  your  personality  as 
many  of  the  positive  traits  in  our  list  as  you  can  will  help  you 
on  your  way  to  this  end.  At  whatever  stage  you  find  yourself, 
that  is  the  place  from  which  to  begin  the  work  of  evolving  and 
unfolding  whatever  is  within  you.  There  is  a  greenness  and  a 
ripeness  to  all  things,  including  your  own  character.  You  can 
accelerate  and  attain  the  development  you  desire  if  you  really 
work  at  the  job. 

In  your  striving  to  be  the  kind  of  person  that  you  want  to  be, 
you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you,  as  much  as  any  one 
else,  have  the  right  to  say 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

And  you  have  this  right  regardless  of  the  station  into  which  life 
has  placed  you.  Suppose  fate  has  given  you  a  favorable  environ- 

1  From  the  translation  of  Edward  FitzGerald. 
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ment;  suppose  it  has  given  you  a  father  and  mother  who  are  full 
of  wisdom  and  who  are  well  established  in  society.  That  is  not 
something  for  which  you  can  take  credit;  it  is  something  for 
which  you  ought  to  be  humbly  thankful,  for  it  can  make  your 
progress  easier  than  that  of  the  individual  who  does  not  have 
these  advantages.  However,  if  fate  has  placed  you  in  disadvan¬ 
tageous  circumstances,  do  not  let  that  defeat  you.  Many  of  the 
world’s  great  men  and  women  have  overcome  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  in  building  successful  lives.  The  story  of  Schumann 
Heink  will  serve  as  an  example.  Born  with  a  wonderful  voice,  but 
into  a  family  too  poor  to  pay  for  teachers  who  could  develop 
its  great  possibilities,  Madame  Heink  accepted  as  long  as  they 
were  available  lessons  that  were  the  gift  of  well-directed  charity. 
Then  she  married  a  poor  man  who  was  incapable  of  supporting 
her  and  who,  seeing  in  his  wife  only  a  household  drudge,  failed 
to  see  the  great  singer  who  would  some  day  charm  the  world. 
The  cares  of  an  already  burdened  existence  were  added  to  when 
she  bore  him  several  children.  And  yet  she  possessed  an  indomitable 
spirit  that  knew  not  the  meaning  of  defeat  and  that  overcame  all 
obstacles  to  give  to  the  world  her  marvelous  gift,  her  voice.  The 
world  will  hold  you  accountable  not  for  what  your  ancestors 
were  but  for  what  you  are  and  for  what  you  make  out  of  your¬ 
self.  It  is  as  Voltaire,  a  writer  and  great  political  figure  of  the 
French  Revolution,  says,  “He  who  has  served  his  country  well 
has  no  need  of  ancestors.”  Formulate  your  own  interpretation  of 
his  statement,  and  look  up  something  of  the  personal  history  of 
this  rugged  individualist. 

It  is  important  that  you  develop  a  broad  and  true  perspective 
of  life— an  understanding  of  the  facts  and  matters  of  living  in 
their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  you.  All  life  is  before  you. 
Where  are  you  going?  This  question  of  course  has  to  do  with 
both  material  and  spiritual  aims  in  life.  The  Bhagavad  Gita 1 

1  The  Bhagavad  Gita,  or  Song  Celestial,  is  one  of  several  books  of  the 
Mdhabharata,  a  Hindu  sacred  work  written  in  Sanskrit  somewhere  between 
five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ  and  lately  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  famous  Sanskrit  scholar.  These  lines  are 
reprinted  by  permission  of  David  McKay  Co.,  publishers. 
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beautifully  reveals  a  majestic  phase  of  the  spiritual  perspective  of 
life  held  by  the  Hindus: 

Never  the  spirit  was  born;  the  spirit  shall  cease  to  be  never; 

Never  was  time,  it  was  not;  end  and  beginning  are  dreams. 

Birthless  and  deathless  and  changeless  remaineth  the  spirit  forever; 
Death  hath  not  touched  it  at  all,  dead  though  the  house  of  it  seems. 

Each  individual  has  his  own  particular  personal  problems.  Other 
immediate,  everyday  problems  with  which  you  are  confronted, 
in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  just  been  pointing  out- 
problems  that  worry  you,  your  parents,  and  your  teachers,  and 
with  which  you  will  need  help— are  the  problems  involved  in 
furthering  your  self-development;  choosing  friends;  acquiring  a 
pleasing  personal  appearance  and  social  acceptability;  maintaining 
satisfactory  present  and  future  family  relationships  and  assuming 
necessary  responsibilities;  maintaining  health;  choosing  a  voca¬ 
tion;  and  earning  and  spending  money.  It  is  to  these  that  we  will 
now  turn  our  attention.  Your  success  in  life  will  largely  depend 
upon  your  ability  to  solve  these  problems  correctly. 

What  Improvements  Do  You  Need? 

Physical  and  Mental  Stability—  Is  yours  a  well-balanced  per¬ 
sonality  or  are  you  lop-sided— has  one  part  of  you  been  developed 
at  the  expense  of  another  part?  Each  individual  is  capable  of 
generating  only  a  certain  amount  of  energy,  and  it  is  with  this 
energv  that  he  must  do  all  of  his  feeling,  thinking,  and  moving. 
This  energy  should  be  expended  so  that  a  balanced,  well-rounded- 
out  development  of  the  whole  being  is  achieved.  It  is  up  to  the 
individual  as  to  how  his  energy  is  to  be  used;  he  can  make  or 
break  himself  by  the  way  in  which  he  directs  it.  In  general,  there 
are  three  avenues  or  outlets  through  which  energy  can  be  ex¬ 
pended:  (i)  through  physical,  (2)  through  mental,  and  (3) 
through  emotional  activity.  If  there  is  an  unbalanced  distribution 
of  energy,  a  lop-sided  individual  is  the  end  result.  If  too  much 
of  it  is  directed  toward  physical  exertion,  the  mental,  spiritual, 
and  emotional  nature  of  the  individual  is  dwarfed.  Mental  giants 
are  often  physical  weaklings  because  they  have  neglected  to 
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Health  a».d  charm  often  go  hand  in  hand. 

expend  some  of  their  energy  in  the  development  of  their 
physical  bodies. 

Emotional  and  Mental  Stability  .—Are  you  an  emotionally  stable 
person?  To  be  emotionally  stable  one  must  establish  mental 
stability.  It  is  better  for  you  to  work  deliberately  and  purpose¬ 
fully  toward  this  end  yourself  than  by  your  unrestrained  actions 
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to  make  it  necessary  for  life  and  the  world  to  knock  emotional 
and  mental  stability  into  you.  Lack  of  control  of  temper,  extreme 
jealousy,  and  an  excessively  temperamental  disposition  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  emotional  and  mental  instability.  Emotion  can  be  an 
elevating  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  force,  motivating  indi¬ 
viduals  and  nations  to  constructive  and  noble  action.  We  live  in 
the  degree  that  we  can  feel.  We  live  in  the  degree  that  our  emo¬ 
tions,  our  sensibilities,  are  touched  upon  and  moved  to  express 
themselves— possibly  in  appreciation,  in  enthusiasm,  in  zeal,  in 
fervor,  or  perhaps  in  decisive  action  in  behalf  of  an  ideal  or  a 
cause.  Great  political  and  religious  leaders  and  reformers,  crea¬ 
tive  artists,  and  common  men  have  been  inspired  and  motivated 
through  such  emotions  as  love  for  an  ideal,  appreciation  for  the 
beautiful,  zeal  for  the  common  good,  fervor  for  a  great  cause, 
hatred  of  injustice,  and  righteous  indignation  against  gross  evil. 
Indeed,  we  must  not  belittle  emotion. 

On  the  other  hand,  excessive,  uncontrolled  emotion  can  be 
a  destructive,  disintegrating  force.  You  are  all  acquainted  with 
the  individual  who  is  a  creature  of  uncontrolled  emotion,  one 
whose  life  is  ruled  and  whose  actions  are  governed  entirely  by 
emotion.  That  type  of  person  is  very  undependable,  unstable, 
and  erratic.  That  individual  is  a  source  of  great  unhappiness  to 
himself  and  to  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  A  safe 
rule  of  action,  where  emotion  is  concerned,  whatever  its  source 
or  kind,  is  to  exercise  moderation,  balance,  and  control.  Redirec¬ 
tion  or  transmutation  may  prove  to  be  the  solution  to  some 
problems  that  have  emotion  as  a  basis.  Both  have  to  do  with  a 
transfer  of  object  or  activity  upon  which  the  emotion  ordinarily 
would  be  expended.  To  illustrate:  One  who  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  loved  one  may  find  compensation  for  that  loss  through 
redirection  and  transmutation  of  his  love  into  avenues  of  special 
service  to  humanity.  Give  other  illustrations  showing  where  re¬ 
direction  and  transmutation  of  emotion  may  be  socially  desirable 
and  advantageous. 

Social  Balance.— Are  you  well-adjusted  socially?  The  socially 
adjusted  person  has  poise,  self-possession,  self-confidence,  and 
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self-reliance.  He  is  not  arrogant,  bold,  and  impudent.  Neither  is 
he  bashful,  confused,  hesitant,  or  shy.  His  self-confidence  is 
founded  upon  reasons,  and  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  feeling.  Study, 
practice,  and  experiences  that  bring  satisfactions  also  develop  the 
ability  and  mastery  that  produce  self-confidence  and  poise.  This 
fact  is  true,  whether  it  is  applied  to  school  work,  to  social  life, 
to  athletic  contests,  or  to  a  vocation.  Then  comes  the  time  when 
you  can  forget  yourself  (become  unself-conscious)  and  can  take 
your  place  and  assume  the  role  that  you  are  to  play  as  a  member 
of  society. 

The  importance  of  keeping  an  open  mind  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized,  if  you  would  be  a  socially  balanced  indi¬ 
vidual.  You  will  need  to  see  to  it  that  yours  is  a  mind  as  free  as 
possible  from  biases  and  prejudices,  a  mind  that  is  open  to  the 
truth  and  that  holds  nothing  too  sacred  to  be  subjected  to  logical 
reason.  Just  as  you  would  try  to  avoid  being  destroyed  by  motor 
cars,  try  to  avoid  being  destroyed  by  fanatics— religious,  political, 
or  otherwise.  Moreover,  keep  an  independence  of  mind,  some¬ 
what  skeptical  and  wholly  scientific.  And  yet,  withal,  preserve 
to  yourself  that  instinctive  faith  and  that  optimism  and  joy  of 
life  that  is  your  natural  heritage  and  that  guards  against  indiffer¬ 
ence,  detachment,  and  disillusionment. 

Spiritual  Development.— Every  individual  has  two  sides  to  his 
nature:  (i)  the  material,  worldly  side,  and  (2)  the  spiritual  side, 
which  is  marked  and  characterized  by  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
human  mind  and  soul.  Spiritual  development  has  always  beea  one 
of  the  problems  with  which  man  has  striven.  Wide  differences 
of  opinion  exist  as  to  what  constitutes  spiritual  development  and 
as  to  how  it  can  be  furthered.  We  should  like  to  make  some  sug¬ 
gestions  that  we  have  found  helpful  toward  the  development  and 
the  unfolding  of  the  higher  self: 

1.  The  search  for  truth  through  the  study  of  science,  of  religion,  and 
of  philosophy.  (Philosophy  has  been  defined  as  the  knowledge  of 
those  general  principles— elements,  powers,  causes,  and  laws— that 
furnish  the  rational  explanation  of  things.)  That  kind  of  study 
helps  to  bring  calm  judgment,  practical  wisdom,  and  inspiration. 

2.  Contemplation  of  the  majesty  and  order  in  creation. 
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3.  Appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  great  in  music,  art,  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  everyday  life— the  cultivation  of  the  esthetic  nature. 

4.  Quiet  meditation  and  communion  with  the  higher  self— a  looking 
within— a  tuning  in  on  the  Infinite. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOURSELF 

What  Contributes  to  One's  Best  Personal  Development? 

Now  that  we  have  made  a  self-analysis  and  taken  an  inventory 
of  our  stock  on  hand,  how  can  we  go  about  making  the  most  of 
ourselves?  What  are  some  of  the  tools  and  agencies  with  which 
we  can  work? 

Reading— Well-directed  and  selected  reading  is  a  powerful 
tool  to  use  in  self-development.  Whatever  we  read  has  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  our  ideas  and  ideals.  Reading  gives  informational, 
inspirational,  pleasurable,  and  cultural  values. 

Education  comes  from  the  Latin  word  e  due  ere ,  which  means 
to  lead  or  draw  out.  A  motto  carved  over  the  arched  entrance 
to  one  of  our  great  institutions  of  learning  is:  “Education  Frees 
the  Human  Spirit.”  Education  is  the  systematic  development  and 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  other  natural  powers,  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties.  It  begins  in  the  nursery  and 
continues  through  life,  but  it  progresses  faster  and  to  better 
purposes  if  wisely  directed  and  applied.  Instruction,  or  teaching, 
which  is  the  impartation  of  knowledge  to  us  by  others,  is 
often  the  smallest  part  of  our  education.  Even  though  we  never 
see  the  inside  of  a  school-house,  it  is  possible,  though  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  acquirement,  to  become  a  brilliantly  edu¬ 
cated  person.  The  systematic  use  of  libraries  is  a  great  help  in 
acquiring  an  education.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bring  to  them 
a  discerning  mind,  an  understanding  heart,  and  eyes  that  can  see 
intelligently. 

The  profit  and  benefit  that  we  get  from  reading  as  well  as 
from  other  experiences,  depend  upon  what  we  bring  to  it.  When 
you  were  growing  up  you  enjoyed  reading  simple  stories  and 
obvious  fiction  that  taught  a  simple  moral  or  glorified  one  or 
two  outstanding  and  desirable  character  traits.  What  are  some 
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of  the  books  in  your  past— Polly  anna,  Ann  of  Green  Gables ,  Little 
Women ,  The  Little  Colonel ,  Freckles ?  Name  others  whose 
heroes  and  heroines  have  influenced  and  enriched  your  life. 
Later  you  demanded  wider  horizons  to  explore  and  sought  stir¬ 
ring  tales  of  adventure,  travel,  history,  and  romance;  your  life 
was  geared  to  a  different  tempo.  Now  that  you  are  an  adult, 
libraries  with  their  books  of  literature,  art,  philosophy,  science, 
history,  economics,  and  industry  are  waiting  to  take  you  in  what¬ 
ever  direction  your  interest  leads.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  even 
high  school  and  college  can  do  little  more  than  give  you  a  start 
in  the  direction  in  which  you  want  to  go.  Don’t  you  feel  sorry 
for  the  individual  whose  literary  taste  goes  no  farther  than  the 
funny  papers! 

Planning  versus  Drifting—  Some  of  the  things  concerning 
which  you  will  want  to  make  decisions  in  charting  a  plan  for 
your  life  are:  (i)  the  education  you  plan  to  obtain;  (2)  the 
skills  and  arts  you  want  to  master;  (3)  the  amount  of  money 
you  will  want  to  earn;  (4)  interesting  places  you  will  want  to 
see;  and  (5)  the  amount  and  kind  of  services  you  can  offer  to 
your  fellow  man.  In  making  these  plans  you  will  be  taking 
the  long  view.  There  will,  of  course,  be  immediate  plans  that 
you  must  formulate  and  execute;  but  these  immediate  plans 
should  be  in  line  with  the  broad  general  plan  of  your  life.  Both 
your  immediate  and  future  plans  involve  discriminating,  careful, 
and  timely  choices  and  selections  of  ideas  and  materials.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  choose  to  attend  a  certain  high  school  in  preference 
to  others  because  of  the  particular  advantages  offered  by  that 
school,  because  they  are  in  line  with  your  present  plans  for  a 
future  vocation. 

In  planning  for  and  carving  out  a  successful  life  you  are  like 
a  sculptor  who,  with  his  image  in  mind,  hews  out  a  masterpiece 
from  a  block  of  stone  by  cutting  away  the  extraneous  material. 
The  image  is  just  as  important  as  are  the  tools  with  which  to  work. 

Responsibility  and  Industry—  Your  own  experience  verifies  the 
observation  that  the  character  of  a  person  who  has  had  to  bear 
some  responsibility  has  been  deepened,  sobered,  and  enriched 
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thereby;  the  experience  has  made  him  a  more  worth-while  per¬ 
son  and  has  better  equipped  him  to  assume  a  responsible  place  in 
society.  What  training  for  being  a  wife  and  mother  does  the 
girl  have  who  has  never  known  anything  about  the  management 
or  doing  of  household  tasks?  How  can  a  young  man  assume  the 
financial  responsibility  of  a  family  if  he  has  never  had  to  earn 
any  of  the  money  that  he  has  so  lavishly  spent? 

The  ability  to  learn  the  mechanics  of  industry  as  a  rule  is  not 
a  serious  problem  for  intelligent  young  people.  Failure  to  estab¬ 
lish  proper  work  habits— application,  precision,  and  speed— is 
usually  what  disqualifies  these  same  young  people. 

How  Do  You  Talk  and  What  Do  You  Talk  About? 

Your  Voice—  We  form  impressions  of  an  individual’s  char¬ 
acter  and  culture  from  the  pitch,  tone,  and  inflection  of  his 
voice.  A  well-pitched,  measured,  distinct,  modulated,  and  musi¬ 
cal  tone  of  voice  creates  an  impression  of  control  and  refinement. 
The  feelings  with  which  you  are  affected  when  an  individual 
is  rude,  abrupt,  or  noisy  in  his  manner  of  address  are  quite  the 
contrary  to  your  impressions  when  an  individual  addresses  you 
pleasantly,  courteously,  and  with  a  quiet  manner.  Your  voice 
can  be  a  social  and  a  business  asset. 

Do  not,  however,  fall  in  love  with  the  sound  of  your  own 
voice;  we  can  think  of  no  individual  more  disgusting  than  the 
one  who  talks  just  to  hear  himself  talk.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  think  of  few  things  more  distracting  than  to  have  to  listen 
to  the  discourse  of  some  teacher  or  other  individual  whose  voice 
is  raspy,  thin,  or  shrill. 

Your  Conversation —A  good  vocabulary  is  also  an  asset.  The 
vocabulary  that  you  acquired  from  your  family  environment  and 
from  vour  associates  can  be  enlarged  and  enriched  through  ob¬ 
servation,  reading,  and  practice.  You  are  acquainted  with  the 
person  whose  only  rejoinder  to  your  attempt  at  a  conversation 
is  “I’ll  say,”  “You  said  a  mouthful,”  or  “Sure.” 

The  ability  to  use  correct  English  is  a  mark  of  education  and 
refinement;  lacking  that  ability,  one  is  looked  upon  as  unpolished. 
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Check  yourself  for  gross  grammatical  errors  in  conversation  and 
in  writing. 

The  Art  of  Self-Expression— The  ability  to  express  one’s  self 
effectively  is  an  art  that  needs  to  be  cultivated  and  developed;  it 
does  not  grow  of  itself.  Of  course  if  your  soul  is  so  empty 
that  you  have  nothing  to  express,  you  need  not  worry  about 
acquiring  this  art.  In  order  to  talk  well  you  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about  and  should  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
talk.  What  are  some  topics  of  conversation  that  are  of  interest 
to  you?  Let  us  hope  that  the  list  extends  farther  than  sports, 
the  movies,  and  the  latest  novel,  though  these  are  good  topics 
in  their  way  and  as  far  as  they  go.  You  must  be  interested  in 
ideas,  events,  things,  and  people,  if  you  would  be  an  interesting 
person.  Continuous  contact  with  the  same  influences  and  agencies 
that  make  you  a  worth-while  person  will  give  you  a  wealth  of 
ideas  about  which  to  talk.  It  also  helps  to  single  out  interesting 
people  to  cultivate  as  friends,  people  who  can  make  a  real 
contribution  to  your  development;  then  you  can  not  loner  bear 
the  companionship  of  an  individual  whose  supply  of  ideas  and 
whose  contributions  to  a  conversation  can  be  exhausted  and 
pumped  dry  in  a  few  minutes.  Gossip  and  mere  chatter  are  dis¬ 
integrating,  and  indulgence  in  them  should  be  avoided;  they  label 
the  one  who  employs  them  as  either  vicious  or  vacuous. 

Conversation  is  a  fine  social  art.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a 
person  who  can  talk  so  interestingly  and  so  well  that  a  group 
is  glad  by  mutual  consent  to  give  over  to  this  unusually  gifted 
person  and  to  sit  and  listen  or  perhaps  to  show  deep  interest 
only  by  a  well-timed  comment  or  question;  but  this  individual 
is  in  a  class  by  himself.  Ordinarily  the  good  conversationalist  is 
also  a  good  listener.  What  are  some  Do's  and  Don't' s  that  you 
would  like  to  offer  for  conversationalists?  What  are  some  good 
topics  of  conversation  for  such  various  situations  and  occasions 
as  the  following:  talking  with  your  family;  at  the  dining  table; 
at  a  formal  and  at  an  informal  tea;  on  the  bus  or  train;  at  a  young 
people’s  partv;  in  a  young  people’s  forum;  with  children;  with 
elderly  people;  with  a  shut-in? 
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Interests— What  are  the  things  in  life  in  which  you  are  most 
interested?  Are  they  worth  while  and  do  they  offer  possibilities 
of  self-development,  advancement,  and  successful  living?  Perhaps 
you  are  seeking  guidance  and  direction  in  choosing  an  absorbing 
interest  to  cultivate.  Individual  circumstances  and  environment 
may  have  at  least  a  temporary  bearing  on  your  choice.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  suggests  and  presents  some  of  the  deep,  absorbing 
interests  existent  in  our  modern  world;  in  this  list  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  group  related  interests. 

1.  Social  Science,  Political  Science,  Economics,  Government,  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Psychology,  the  Ministry,  Medicine,  Nursing,  Teaching, 
Optometry,  Dentistry,  Foods  and  Nutrition,  Law,  Social  Service, 
Writing,  the  Theater,  Journalism,  Civil  Service,  Public  Health, 
Home  Economics 

2.  Business,  Commerce,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade,  Merchandis¬ 
ing,  Sales  Promotion,  Advertising,  Accounting,  Insurance,  Bank¬ 
ing,  Secretarial  Work 

3.  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Animal  Husbandry,  Floriculture,  Plant 
Propagation,  Forestry,  Soil  Conservation,  Land  Reclamation,  Land 
Irrigation,  Lumbering,  Insect  Control,  Soil  Chemistry 

4.  Army,  Navy,  Sports,  Exploration 

5.  Transportation:  Railroads,  Aviation,  Automobiles,  Shipping 

6.  Art  Criticism,  Dramatics— Stage,  Screen,  or  Radio— Painting,  De¬ 
signing,  Sculpturing,  Weaving,  Jewelry,  Interior  Decoration,  Mu¬ 
sic 

7.  Organic  Chemistry,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Plastics,  Ceramics, 
Drugs  and  Chemicals 

8.  Physics,  Power,  Communications,  Radio,  Electricity,  Television, 
Telegraphy,  Photography,  Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Mathe¬ 
matics 

9.  Manufacturing  (the  fabrication  of  raw  materials  into  all  sorts  of 
finished  goods) 

10.  Mechanics,  Welding,  Making,  Assembling,  and  Repairing  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Equipment 

11.  Civil  Engineering,  Diesel  Engineering,  Aeronautical  Engineering, 
Air  Conditioning,  Structural  Engineering,  Architecture,  Ship 
Building,  Bridge  Building,  Dam  Construction,  Road  Construction, 
Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Refining,  Smelting,  Industrial 
Engineering 

12.  Geology,  Geography,  Oceanography,  Botany,  Zoology,  Biology, 
Archaeology 
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Even  a  cursory  study  of  this  list  staggers  us  with  the  impli¬ 
cations  it  carries  of  the  development,  accomplishment,  and 
achievement  possible  by  human  endeavor.  Almost  any  one  of 
the  interests  on  the  list  can  be  an  individual’s  vocation  or  his 
avocation.  As  you  thoughtfully  consider  the  different  fields  of 
interest,  which  ones  appear  to  hold  possibilities  of  great  material 
gain?  Spiritual?  Which  of  them  appeal  to  you  personally?  Which 
fields  of  study  is  your  community  best  equipped  to  help  you 
pursue? 

What  Do  You  Do  with  Your  Spare  Time  and  What  Differ¬ 
ence  Does  It  Make? 

What  Is  Leisure  Time?— Leisure  is  time  that  is  free  from 
necessary  occupation;  it  is  spare  time  that  gives  an  opportunity 
to  “recreate  body  and  spirit.”  Leisure  time  is  seldom  idle  time, 
for  usually  we  have  many  things  planned  that  we  want  to  do 
and  like  to  do  to  fill  our  leisure  hours.  No  one  wants  to  be 
without  some  constructive,  regular  occupation.  Unemployment 
without  at  least  temporary  economic  security  is  not  leisure;  it  is  a 
tragedy.  Without  this  security  no  one  has  the  mind  for  hobbies 
or  leisure  activities.  Neither  does  any  one  want  to  be  without 
some  “time  of  his  own.”  You  should  think  of  school  as  being 
your  present  job;  it  is  the  work  of  preparing  yourself  to  be  of 
wider  usefulness  in  life. 

What  you  do  with  your  leisure  should  be  a  matter  of  wise 
choice  on  your  part.  Nobody  should  choose  for  you,  though 
most  of  you  do  need  some  direction. 

How  Much  Leisure  Do  You  Have?— In  one  class  of  thirty 
high-school  students  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  leisure  time 
the  students  had  varied  from  four  hours  a  week  for  one  student, 
to  the  whole  week,  with  the  exception  of  those  hours  spent  in 
regular  class  attendance,  for  another  student.  Too  much  leisure 
is  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  too  little.  Most  of  you  have  a  fair 
amount  of  leisure;  some  of  you  have  jobs  for  out-of-school  hours 
and  week-ends;  others  have  regular  home  duties.  Whatever  the 
amount  is  that  you  have,  you  do  not  want  to  waste  it. 
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What  Can  Leisure  Do  for  You? 

Advantages  that  can  be  obtained  from  leisure-time  activities 
are  (i)  compensations,  (2)  recreation  and  health,  and  (3)  ad¬ 
vancements.  The  kind  and  amount  of  work  that  one  does,  and 
individual  inclinations  and  interests  should  determine  one’s  choice 
of  leisure-time  activities.  Choices  should  be  made  with  the  de¬ 
sired  advantages  in  mind. 

Compensations.— One,  significant  value  of  leisure-time  activi¬ 
ties  lies  in  their  ability  to  compensate  for  what  is  lacking  in  one’s 
work.  If  an  individual’s  work  is  monotonous,  devoid  of  satis¬ 
factions,  and  lacking  avenues  of  self-expression,  leisure  should 
be  chosen  to  supply  these  needs.  To  one,  the  answer  may  be  an 
exciting  ball  game  or  the  construction  of  a  boat;  to  another  it 
may  be  the  making  of  a  beautiful  dress  or  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  a  lovely  meal.  If  work  itself  offers  no  possibilities 
of  self-improvement  and  advancement,  leisure  time  can  compen¬ 
sate  by  giving  time  and  opportunity  for  study.  When  work  is 
done  under  tension,  as  with  teaching,  clerking,  and  some  kinds 
of  high-speed  factory  work,  a  quiet  walk  in  the  woods  or  other 
quiet  relaxation  will  renew  nerve  force  and  spirit.  If  work  is 
superficial  and  unchallenging,  deep,  absorbing  study  compen¬ 
sates. 

Monetary  compensation  for  leisure-time  activities  sometimes 
is  greater  than  is  that  for  a  person’s  work  time.  For  example, 
there  are  many  people  who  write  during  their  spare  time  and 
who  make  more  money  from  it  than  they  do  from  their  regular 
jobs.  Gardening,  floriculture,  photography,  and  animal  husbandry 
are  leisure-time  activities  that  offer  possibilities  of  monetary 
compensation  for  high-school  students.  Do  you  know  of  others? 

Recreation  and  Health— Two  important  factors  in  anybody’s 
life  are  recreation  and  health.  The  right  use  of  leisure  contributes 
much  to  both.  Both  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  and  enjoyment  of  whole-hearted  play  and  fun— gay 
summer  days  at  the  beach,  camping  in  the  mountains  or  beside 
a  lake,  picnicking  with  good  friends,  hiking,  canoeing,  swim- 
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Courtesy  of  Design  for  Living  and  the  Brooklyn  High  School  for  Homemaking. 

Homemaking  is  the  job  that  sooner  or  later  occupies  most  women.  Training  in 
the  domestic  arts  makes  one  a  better  homemaker. 


ming,  fishing,  horseback  riding,  bicycling,  motoring,  or  resting 
and  lazying  in  the  sun  or  shade.  Good  food,  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
and  wholesome  exercise  build  health  into  an  individual. 

Advancement—  Leisure  time  can  be  used  to  further  intellec¬ 
tual,  cultural,  and  social  advancement.  No  limit  can  be  set  on 
the  intellectual  growth  possible  when  leisure  time  is  wisely 
directed  and  used  in  study.  Any  one  of  several  vocations,  as 
has  been  said,  may  become  your  avocation.  Study  along  some 
line  may  be  pursued  merely  for  the  love  of  study,  for  the  ap¬ 
preciations,  information,  interest,  depth,  and  understanding  with 
which  it  enriches  your  life.  The  study  of  philosophy  is  a  field 
of  rich  treasure  for  such  a  student;  indeed  it  is  a  key  subject  in 
that  it  enlightens  and  illumines  the  understanding.  Or  a  subject 
with  more  materialistic  implications  may  claim  your  efforts. 

Esthetic  and  spiritual  values  are  gained  by  observation,  con¬ 
templation,  and  study  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  by  visits 
to  galleries  and  other  places  where  objects  of  art  are  treasured. 
Choral  and  instrumental  symphonies  and  other  masterful  music, 
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lecture  series,  the  home,  and  the  church  are  other  cultural  and 
spiritual  agencies.  Travel  can  make  one  a  better-educated  person 
by  bringing  broader  information,  appreciation,  self-confidence, 
sympathy,  and  understanding.  It  makes  one  a  more  interesting 
person  and  frees  him  from  provincialism.  A  rolling  stone  may 
gather  no  moss,  but  it  does  take  on  a  fine  polish. 

Social  graces  are  acquired  by  training,  by  study  and  observa- 
tion,  and  by  participation  in  group  activities.  Opportunities  for 
practice  and  observation  of  the  social  graces  are  afforded  by 
clubs,  churches,  parties  and  other  social  functions,  societies,  as^ 
sociations,  leagues,  forums,  and  other  discussion  groups.  Partici¬ 
pation  in  the  activities  of  such  groups  gives  one  assurance,  polish, 
poise,  and  other  social  attributes  that  are  not  likely  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  any  other  way. 

Hobbies  —  A  hobby  is  something  in  which  one  takes  an 
absorbing  interest.  We  usually  think  of  a  hobby  as  being  some¬ 
thing  aside  and  apart  from  one’s  regular  work,  though  this  need 
not  be  so.  Moreover,  that  which  is  a  hobby  to  one  person  might 
be  hard  work  and  nothing  more  to  another.  We  shall  think  of  a 
hobby  as  being  a  diversion. 

What  hobbies  are  represented  in  your  group?  What  others 
can  you  think  of?  They  may  vary  all  the  way  from  the  simplest 
physical  activity  to  the  most  profound  mental  pursuits.  Some 
of  them  might  well  become  vocations.  Hobbies  are  chosen 
chiefly  because  they  possess  either  physical,  intellectual,  artistic, 
social,  monetary,  vocational,  or  humanitarian  value.  Can  you 
name  some  hobby  to  illustrate  each  value?  Which  values  would 
be  realized  from  service  to  such  war  agencies  as  the  U.  S.  O.? 

What  Leisure-Time  Activities  Are  Available  in  Your  Com¬ 
munity?— Wow  have  you  spent  your  leisure  hours  this  past  week; 
this  past  school  year?  You  should  try  out  several  activities  to 
see  which  ones  you  like  best.  What  leisure  activities  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  your  community?  Can  you  afford  the  activities  you 
like  most?  What  home  entertainment  can  you  enjoy?  A  part  of 
your  health  program  should  be  recreational;  how  can  you  man¬ 
age  to  have  it  so?  Afake  a  plan  showing  how  you  can  use  your 
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leisure  time  for  advancement.  How  may  you  use  it  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  community? 

Satisfactory  Appearance 

The  average  human  being  is  either  incapable  of  seeing  beyond 
appearances,  or  doesn’t  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.  Put  a  pair  of 
overalls  on  Socrates  and  an  apron  on  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  some 
people  would  never  have  seen  in  Socrates  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  teachers  and  in  Susan  B.  Anthony  one  of  our  country’s 
greatest  women.  Since  we  live  in  a  world  full  of  average  human 
beings,  we  are  willing,  partly  in  self-defense  and  partly  because 
we  enjoy  doing  it,  to  pay  attention  to  appearance.  Health,  char¬ 
acter,  grooming,  and  clothes  all  play  a  part  in  appearance;  but 
we  must  know  clothes  for  what  they  are— clothes  do  not  make 
the  man;  a  man  is  not  made  that  easily.  These  factors  in  their 
relation  to  appearance  are  discussed  at  length  elsewhere. 

Your  appearance  is  also  determined  largely  by  your  demeanor, 
your  carriage,  and  your  countenance.  An  assured  manner,  an 
erect  carriage,  and  a  straightforward  countenance  create  an  im¬ 
pression  of  capability,  efficiency,  and  qualification.  A  shuffling 
walk  and  a  shifty  eye  will  not  inspire  confidence  in  your  in¬ 
tegrity. 

Your  appearance  has  an  effect  not  only  upon  others  but  also 
upon  yourself.  Your  own  experiences  verify  this  statement.  A 
mental  uplift  is  often  the  result  of  improved  appearance.  Con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  correctness  of  your  appearance  gives  you  sure¬ 
ness,  ease,  and  confidence. 

SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Our  discussion  thus  far  has  dealt  largely  with  your  own 
personal  problems  and  development.  But  “man  does  not  live  unto 
himself  alone.”  Membership  in  a  group  brings  with  it  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  obligations.  During  the  period  in  which  you  have 
been  growing  up,  forces  and  agencies  have  been  cooperating  to 
give  you  the  things  that  you  need  to  make  you  a  worthy  member 
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of  society.  Now  comes  the  time  when  all  this  investment  that 
society  has  made  in  you  should  begin  to  bear  fruit. 

The  place  for  your  influence,  your  contribution,  to  start 
is  in  your  own  small  family  group;  and  from  there  it  should 
radiate  and  extend  through  your  school  and  community  to  the 
state  and  on  out  to  the  whole  of  humanity.  From  the  time  you 
were  little  you  have  had  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  worthy 
home  membership.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  interest 
of  some  people  has  never  progressed  beyond  the  home.  “Me  and 
Mine”  should  be  but  the  first  station  on  the  road  to  universal 
brotherhood.  As  a  member  of  your  school  you  have  had  to  do 
your  part  in  helping  to  see  to  it  that  the  school  functions  as  it 
should.  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  you  need  wait  until  the 
day  you  are  twenty-one  before  you  begin  to  assume  any  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

During  your  high-school  years  there  should  be  some  real  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  your  development  in  good  citizenship.  In  one 
western  state  the  direct-primary  law  has  been  in  existence  one 
year;  under  this  law,  of  course,  the  people  select  from  a  number 
of  candidates  the  nominees  who,  in  their  opinion,  would  best 
serve  their  interests  in  the  various  state  offices.  The  law  worked 
so  well  and  so  satisfactorily  that  a  group  of  selfish,  professional 
politicians  began  a  concerted  effort  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
legislative  session  to  have  the  law  repealed,  for  a  return  to  the 
old  convention  system  where  delegates  select  the  nominees,  thus 
often  thwarting  the  will  of  the  people.  Two  young  men,  one 
of  them  just  out  of  high  school  and  not  yet  twenty-one,  very 
successfully  organized  a  determined  opposition  that  defeated  the 
effort  to  repeal  the  new  law.  This  is  a  good  example  of  what 
force  and  power  well-informed,  enlightened,  and  trained  young 
people  can  wield  for  the  public  good. 

There  is  now  a  strong  movement  on  foot  among  the  youth 
of  America  to  inform  themselves  on  matters  of  public  good, 
public  policy,  political  economy,  and  government.  Young  peo¬ 
ple’s  forums  and  other  discussion  groups  give  them  opportunities 
for  information,  self-expression,  and  leadership.  Before  you  can 
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become  a  significant  force  in  such  a  movement  you  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  fundamental  principles  of  living  and  in 
logical,  straight  thinking.  Here  is  a  sample  of  straight  thinking 
on  a  fundamental  principle,  taken  from  Thomas  Paine’s  “Dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  First  Principles  of  Government,”  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  franchise: 

It  is  dangerous,  and  impolitic,  sometimes  ridiculous,  and  always  un¬ 
just  to  make  property  the  criterion  of  the  right  of  voting.  If  the  sum 
or  value  of  the  property  upon  which  the  right  is  to  take  place  be 
considerable,  it  will  exclude  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  unite  them 
in  a  common  interest  against  the  government  and  against  those  who 
support  it;  and  as  the  power  is  always  with  the  majority,  they  can 
overturn  such  a  government  and  its  supporters  whenever  they  please. 

If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  a  small  quantity  of  property  be 
fixed  as  the  criterion  of  the  right,  it  exhibits  liberty  in  disgrace,  by 
putting  it  in  competition  with  accident  and  insignificance.  When  a 
brood-mare  shall  fortunately  produce  a  foal  or  a  mule  that,  by  being 
worth  the  sum  in  question,  shall  convey  to  its  owner  the  right  of 
voting,  or  by  its  death  take  it  from  him,  in  whom  does  the  origin  of 
such  a  right  exist?  Is  it  in  the  man,  or  in  the  mule?  When  we  con¬ 
sider  how  many  ways  property  may  be  acquired  without  merit  and 
lost  without  a  crime  we  ought  to  spurn  the  idea  of  making  it  a 
criterion  of  right. 

Other  avenues  of  social  service  open  wide;  some  of  them  are 
suggested  in  our  list  on  page  21.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
our  part  of  the  world  has  made  marvelous  strides  in  solving  its 
problems  of  production.  However,  little  has  been  done  to  date 
in  solving  the  problems  of  equable  distribution  and  economic 
security.  These  are  some  of  the  many  vital  national  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  is  awaiting  the  help  of  you,  the  new  genera¬ 
tion.  In  all  your  working  and  striving— living,  loving,  and  serving 
—you  develop  character,  abilities,  understanding,  and  power. 

YOU  AND  YOUR  ASSOCIATES 

MAKING  AND  KEEPING  FRIENDS 

Who’s  Your  Friend?— There  are  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
friendship.  The  finest  type  exists  on  a  high  plane  of  human  rela¬ 
tionship.  Elements  in  this  type  of  friendship  are  common  inter- 
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Courtesy  of  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  much  friendship  means  to  you? 


ests,  perfect  understanding,  confidence,  faith,  loyalty,  real  respect, 
and  absolute  honesty.  It  is  characterized  by  a  give  and  take  and 
a  tolerance  and  respect  for  each  other’s  likes  and  dislikes.  It  en¬ 
joys  an  uninterrupted  existence  over  a  period  of  years,  even 
though  the  physical  association  of  the  participants  is  far  from 
continuous.  Reciprocal  values  enjoyed  from  it  may  be  apprecia¬ 
tion,  affection,  stimulation,  inspiration,  and  companionship.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  for  any  one  to  ex¬ 
perience  during  his  lifetime  many  such  friendships  as  that  just 
described. 

There  is  a  difference  between  friendliness  and  friendship,  but 
friendship  often  starts  with  friendliness.  Acquaintanceships  come 
about  through  having  common  interests  and  from  them  friend¬ 
ships  of  varying  degrees  often  develop.  There  is  more  obligation 
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to  an  acquaintanceship  than  just  being  friendly,  but  this  is  still 
what  we  might  call  a  surface  friendship  and  it  does  not  strike 
very  deeply.  We  can  be  friendly  with  almost  every  one,  but 
there  is  not  enough  time  to  cultivate  many  close,  intimate  friend¬ 
ships.  Such  friendships  are  like  gardens  in  that  they  have  to  be 
cultivated,  and  cultivation  takes  time  and  thought.  Think  of 
some  historic  friendships— those  of  David  and  Jonathan,  of  Da¬ 
mon  and  Pythias,  and  of  Ruth  and  Naomi  are  examples— and 
work  out  the  points  that  constituted  those  friendships. 

Choosing  Friends  —  Select  one  of  your  best  friends  and  write 
a  description  of  your  first  meeting.  What  gained  your  interest? 
What  kept  your  interest?  First  impressions  help  but  they  are 
only  a  beginning.  What  are  some  helps  that  you  have  discovered 
in  making  friends? 

You  use  discrimination  in  selecting  an  important  purchase, 
because  there  are  certain  qualities  that  you  demand  in  the  article; 
there  are  certain  returns  that  you  expect  it  to  give.  Likewise, 
you  realize  that  friendships  are  important;  the  right  kind  can 
enrich  your  life;  the  wrong  kind  can  lead  you  into  trouble  and 
reflect  against  you.  It  is  foolish  to  waste  time  in  further  culti¬ 
vating  the  friendship  of  people  whom  you  have  found  to  be  not 
worth  while.  And  don’t  forget  that  the  other  fellow  is  also 
reasoning  along  these  same  lines;  so  ask  yourself,  “If  I  were 
choosing  a  friend,  would  I  choose  me?” 

As  Others  Like  You.— A  crop  of  friendships  must  be  cultivated 
as  a  crop  of  wheat.  To  keep  your  friends  friendly  it  helps  to: 

Do  things  for  them— send  them  some  fresh  baked  hot  rolls  or  a  mess 
of  trout;  do  them  thoughtful  favors;  occasionally  share  in  their 
duties 

Do  things  with  them— take  them  to  an  entertainment;  play  golf  or 
checkers;  go  camping  or  picnicking  with  them 

Ask  things  of  them— their  opinions,  recipes  for  punch,  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  a  pinch 

Compliment  them  sincerely— on  their  skills,  their  accomplishments, 
their  family 

Tell  others  about  them— their  ability,  their  sense  of  humor,  their 
cleverness 

Learn  things  of  them— forbearance,  kindliness,  helpfulness,  wisdom 
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Make  them  proud  of  you— your  character,  keenness,  insight,  man¬ 
agement 

Respect  them— their  confidences,  their  moods,  their  reticences 

Try  them— in  sorrow,  in  success,  in  adversity 

Value  them— above  advancement,  incident,  or  riches 

Cultivate  them— or  you  may  lose  them 

Boy-and-Girl  Friendships 

Attracting  Friends  of  the  Opposite  Sex.— Describe  a  true 
friendship  between  a  boy  and  a  girl.  In  analyzing  such  a  friend¬ 
ship  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  more  intellectual  and  less  emo¬ 
tional,  more  calm  and  quiet,  and  less  fervent  than  love.  Of  course 
there  is  the  kind  of  girl  who  grows  “sloppy”  or  sentimental  when 
a  boy  singles  her  out  for  any  attention— that  kind  of  girl  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  understand  what  it  is  you  are  talking  about  in 
your  description.  When  you  were  a  child,  a  schoolmate  of  the 
opposite  sex  meant  just  another  companion  to  play  with— it 
was  not  even  in  the  realm  of  your  consciousness  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  in  sharing  in  common  the  kindergarten  lavatory  and  toilet. 
A  degree  of  unawareness  of  sex  imparts  a  natural,  delightful 
quality  to  normal  high-school  boy-girl  friendship.  A  discussion 
of  courtship,  with  its  implications,  is  reserved  for  later  pages 
of  this  book.  One  girl  was  heard  to  say,  “I  want  to  treat  a  boy 
just  as  kindly  and  as  nobly  as  I  would  want  a  girl  to  treat  my 
brother.”  Herein  we  have  the  epitome  of  a  fine  friendship.  Are 
you  capable  of  that  kind? 

Some  high-school  girls  find  it  difficult  to  be  at  ease  and  to 
talk  with  boys  their  own  age  or  a  little  older,  and  some  boys 
have  the  same  trouble  when  they  are  with  girls.  One  reason  for 
this  may  be  self-consciousness— a  self-consciousness  that  origi¬ 
nated  from  having  been  teased  by  boys  and  about  boys,  or  that 
originated  simply  because  the  girl  never  had  a  chance  to  be  with 
boys  when  she  was  younger.  These  feelings  can  be  overcome 
largely  by  knowing  some  common  interests  to  talk  about,  such 
as  having  mutual  friends,  a  mutual  love  of  sports,  or  certain 
studies  in  common. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  things  that  boys  of  your  commu- 
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nity  and  your  high  school  like  and  dislike  in  girls?  Girls  in  some 
senior  high  schools  have  circulated  questionnaires  on  this  subject 
among  the  boys  of  their  schools.  Answers  given  by  176  boys 
to  two  such  questionnaires  added  up  to  this  when  tabulated  and 
summarized: 


Things  Boys  Like  in  Girls 

Integrity;  Character;  Toler¬ 
ance;  Modesty;  Good  sportsman¬ 
ship;  Even  disposition;  Some 
seriousness;  Intelligent  conversa¬ 
tion;  Good  taste  in  dress;  Incon¬ 
spicuousness  in  looks  and  public 
behavior;  Broad-mindedness; 
Thoughtfulness;  Moderate  use  of 
make-up;  Femininity;  Pleasing 
personality;  Knowledge  of  social 
customs;  Charm;  Beauty  (nice- 
looking  girls);  Friendliness;  Lady¬ 
like  manners;  One  neither  too  in¬ 
dependent  nor  a  clinging  vine; 
One  who  doesn’t  show  off;  Natu¬ 
ralness;  Appropriate  dressing; 
Conversational  ability;  Sincerity; 
Does  well  in  school  work;  De¬ 
pendability;  Consideration;  Full 
of  pep;  Whole-hearted;  Sense  of 
humor;  A  little  reserved;  Appre¬ 
ciative  but  not  gushy;  Respect 
for  parents;  Does  not  neck  (it 
gives  the  impression  that  she  is 
just  anybody’s  girl,  and  they 
think  it  cheap) 


Things  Boys  Don't  Like  in  Girls 

Drinking;  Smoking;  Necking; 
Boisterousness;  Loud  mouth; 
Swearing;  Gold  digging,  too  ex¬ 
pensive;  Conceit;  Cattiness;  Gos¬ 
siping;  Flirting  with  other  boys; 
Talking  too  much;  Baby  talk; 
Boldness;  Forwardness;  Poor 
dancing;  Lack  of  attractiveness; 
Running  after  boys;  Giggling; 
Giddiness;  Silliness;  Vulgarity; 
Sarcasm;  Coldness,  aloofness; 
Bragging,  putting  on  airs;  Jeal¬ 
ousy;  Breaking  dates  without  a 
good  reason;  Bored  behavior; 
Backwardness;  Intolerance; 
Grouchiness;  Lying;  Looseness; 
Talking  about  other  dates;  Harsh 
or  whiny  voice;  Arguing;  Fussi¬ 
ness;  Selfishness;  Ignorance; 
Overly  sweet  behavior;  Snob¬ 
bishness;  Self-consciousness;  In¬ 
sincerity;  Coquetry;  Gushiness; 
Timidity;  Obstinacy;  For  a  girl 
to  wear:  too  much  lipstick  and 
rouge,  red  fingernail  polish,  ex¬ 
tremely  long  fingernails,  a  large 
mop  of  hair,  bare  legs,  plucked 
eyebrows,  slacks  on  the  street,  or 
immodest  clothing 


And  there  you  are;  and  the  thing  works  in  both  directions, 
doesn’t  it,  and  concerns  both  boys  and  girls. 

What  Would  You  Do? 

When  any  opportunity  is  given  for  girls  of  high-school  age 
to  state  their  pressing  personal  problems  in  a  list  of  anonymous 
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questions  to  be  presented  for  class  discussion,  invariably  a  large 
percentage  of  the  questions  submitted  pertain  to  boy-girl  prob¬ 
lems,  notably  those  of  dating.  This  is  perfectly  natural  and  is  to 
be  expected.  Other  questions  have  to  do  with  social  accepta¬ 
bility,  earning  money,  and  other  problems  equally  pertinent  to 
the  experiences  of  many  students.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  commonly  presented  and  together  bring  ideas 
to  bear  on  their  solution. 

Problem  /.—“I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  want  to  have  a  good 
time  during  my  high-school  days;  they  will  be  over  in  two  more 
years.  My  parents  will  not  let  me  go  places  with  boys.  Should 
I  slip  out  and  go  without  letting  them  know  I  am  doing  so?” 

In  considering  this  problem  let  us  think  of  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  disadvantages,  and  other  considerations  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  presents. 


Advantages  of  Going  with  Boys 

1.  It  will  give  the  satisfaction  of 
attaining  my  desires. 

2.  It  will  let  people  know  my 
company  is  wanted  and  de¬ 
sired  and  will  thus  give  me 
the  feeling  of  being  popular. 

3.  I  can  go  places  where  other¬ 
wise  I  couldn’t  go. 

4.  It  will  give  me  experience  in 
associating  with  boys. 


Disadvantages  of  Going  with 
Boys  Against  Parents’  Wishes 

1.  It  will  give  a  feeling  of  guilt 
and  concealment  that  is  not 
comfortable  to  have. 

2.  It  might  cause  people  to  think 
there  are  things  wrong  with 
me  other  than  being  a  diso¬ 
bedient  daughter,  and  make 
people  suspicious  of  me. 

3.  If  anything  unpleasant  happens 
to  me  the  responsibility  will 
be  entirely  mine— small  com¬ 
fort  in  that  thought. 

4.  If  my  parents  found  out  it 
would  lessen  their  confidence 
in  me. 


Further  Considerations 

1.  There  are  many  other  ways  of  having  a  good  time  while  in  high 
school  and  ways  of  studying  boys  and  of  enjoying  their  com¬ 
panionship  without  actually  dating  or  going  out  with  them. 

2.  The  confidence  of  my  parents  and  others  is  valuable  to  me. 

3.  My  parents  think  that  fifteen  years  old  is  pretty  young,  and  it  is 
true  that  there  will  be  lots  of  time  later  to  go  with  boys  when 
my  judgment  and  responsibility  are  more  dependable,  but  I  am 
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sure  that  I  now  know  how  to  conduct  myself  and  I  want  to  go 
now. 

4.  My  parents  think  they  know  best;  they  certainly  think  they  are 
considering  my  greatest  good. 

5.  I  will  show  my  parents  that  I  can  be  trusted  to  choose  desirable 
boys  as  friends  by  having  them  drop  in  casually  and  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  parents.  They  will  gradually  see  and  agree  with 
my  viewpoint. 

Problem  //.—Should  a  girl  “pet”  or  “neck”?  The  problem  of 
petting  has  both  moral  and  physical  implications.  Few  people 
frown  upon  a  harmless  kiss  or  an  occasional  hand-holding  as  a 
manifestation  of  liking  and  regard— these  are  but  harmless  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  love.  Nor  is  there  anything  particu¬ 
larly  new  about  petting,  except  possibly  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
practised  more  openly  among  those  considered  to  be  nice  people 
and  that  it  has  become  more  of  a  pastime  and  less  of  a  well- 
defined  step  leading  to  marriage.  It  is  possible  to  interpret  this 
change  as  a  more  healthy  comradeship  between  boys  and  girls 
generally,  an  interpretation  which  is  certainly  justified  if  petting 
is  being  used  only  and  simply  as  a  sublimation,  an  effort  to  find 
in  one  individual  varied,  satisfactory,  but  harmless  emotional 
experiences.  But  promiscuous  fondling  is  something  else  again 
and  “heavy  petting”  may  prove  to  be  dangerous  since  it  is  like 
an  automobile  going  downhill— it  gains  momentum  as  it  goes  and 
“brakes”  may  prove  ineffective.  Then  where  are  we?  If  nothing 
more,  this  kind  of  petting  means  squandering  in  an  incidental 
manner  emotion  and  affection  that  had  better  be  saved  for  more 
purposeful  and  meaningful  expenditure.  The  problem  of  petting 
is  given  further  consideration  in  a  later  discussion  of  courtship. 

Problem  ///.—“What  about  the  Dutch-treat  problem?  The 
boys  of  our  crowd  do  not  have  much  money  to  spend  and  we 
could  have  more  good  times  together  if  we  all  planned  to  go 
Dutch  treat  frequently.” 

Then  by  all  means  do  something  to  that  end.  Go  easy  on  a 
boy’s  pocket-book,  particularly  if  you  know  that  the  money 
he  spends  on  you  is  hard-earned  and  scarce.  You  may  be  more 
successful  if  you  plan  to  attack  the  problem  as  a  group  problem, 
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rather  than  for  any  of  you  to  attempt  a  single-handed  encounter, 
in  the  hope  of  solving  it. 

Other  Problems 

In  the  solution  of  problems  certain  guides  or  principles  come 
to  be  established,  naturally.  Let  us  note  some  typical  examples 
and  give  illustrations  of  problems  that  brought  them  to  light. 

Principle  /.—If  interesting  suggestions  for  a  good  time  are 
made,  it  is  often  possible  to  avoid  many  embarrassing  situations. 
Problem:  “Should  I  break  up  a  party  and  be  called  a  poor  sport 
just  because  I  refuse  to  do  what  the  crowd  is  doing?”  The  best 
solution  to  this  poser,  of  course,  is  successfully  to  redirect  the 
interest  of  the  crowd  by  suggesting  a  substitute  that  is  popular 
with  them  and  unobjectionable  to  yourself.  This  is  a  tre¬ 
mendously  difficult  problem  and  involves  real  moral  courage 
when,  as  so  often  happens,  the  crowd  doesn’t  respond  to  your 
efforts  to  redirect  them.  But  there  would  probably  be  a  great 
many  less  automobile  accidents  if  some  one  in  the  crowd  had  the 
courage  to  object  to  reckless  driving.  Bring  to  bear  upon  this 
general  problem  the  experiences  of  different  ones  of  your  group 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle. 

Principle  II  —  In  order  to  have  friends  you  must  be  a  good 
friend.  Problem :  A  few  of  the  senior  home-economics  girls  of 
the  Maywood  High  School  organized  themselves  into  a  Friend¬ 
ship  Service  League.  They  did  not  have  far  to  look  to  find  need 
for  their  service.  Coming  into  the  school  were  new  girls  whose 
fathers  had  been  transferred  to  Maywood  for  defense  work  and 
who  welcomed  the  friendly  services  of  the  League  in  helping 
them  to  become  oriented  to  the  new  school.  There  was  also  the 
case  of  the  musically  talented,  but  socially  reserved,  lonely  girl 
whom  they  drew  into  their  circle  of  friendship  by  asking  her  to 
play  for  their  Friendship  League  tea.  The  League  agreed  to 
use  its  influence  to  discourage  petty  gossip  among  associates 
by  making  it  a  point  to  say  something  good  in  reply  to  any 
attempt  at  relaying  gossip— and  among  themselves,  the  girls  were 
secretly  pleased  to  see  how  well  their  plan  worked.  Needless  to 
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say,  many  warm  and  fine  friendships  grew  out  of  the  League’s 
services. 

Principle  III  —  To  bring  out  the  finest  in  others  you  must  ex¬ 
press  the  finest  in  yourselves.  Problem:  The  late  general  interest 
in  developing  friendly  inter-American  relations  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  south  made  the  girls  in  the  home-economics  de¬ 
partment  want  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  showing  their 
appreciation  for  the  different  national  and  racial  cultures  repre¬ 
sented  in  their  school.  To  do  this  they  promoted  an  assembly 
program,  which  they  called  “An  International  Holiday.”  Into  the 
program  was  woven  the  music  of  the  Negroes,  the  art  of  the 
Chinese,  the  humor  of  the  Irish,  the  embroidery  and  textiles 
of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  dances  of  the  Mexicans— all  represented 
by  talent  in  their  school. 

SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 

Why  Do  We  Have  Rules  of  Social  Conduct?— Think  of  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  you  have  been  somewhere  with  a  person  or  with 
a  group  when  you  have  felt  perfectly  free  from  awkwardness 
and  constraint.  Then  think  of  a  similar  situation  in  which  you 
felt  ill  at  ease.  Consider  the  part  that  degree  of  familiarity  with 
surroundings  and  with  customs,  and  of  acquaintance  with  asso¬ 
ciates  played  upon  each  circumstance. 

Observe  people  who  appear  unself-confident  under  what 
might  be  trying  circumstances— talking  with  strangers,  making 
a  talk  before  a  group,  helping  other  people  to  get  acquainted 
and  to  have  a  good  time.  Two  young  high-school  girls  told  their 
mother  what  a  pleasure  it  had  been  to  observe  the  cultured 
young  daughter  of  one  of  America’s  politically  powerful  and 
financially  wealthy  families  assisting  guests  in  a  charming  and 
lovely  manner  at  the  public  reception  which  had  been  tendered 
by  the  local  Little  Theater  group  at  the  close  of  their  previous 
night’s  performance  of  “First  Lady.”  The  reception  had  been  in 
honor  of  the  presence  of  her  visiting  friend— a  truly  gracious 
lady,  the  daughter  of  a  former  beloved  President,  and  around 
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courtesy  oj  uooa  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

How  much  have  the  rules  of  graceful  social  conduct  contributed  to  this  gay 

occasion? 


whom  it  is  said  the  play  was  originally  built.  What  was  the 
secret  of  the  self-possession  and  charm  of  this  young  girl?  Past 
training  and  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  social  graces  and 
the  possession  of  a  magnanimous  spirit  was  the  answer  decided 
upon  by  the  girls  and  their  mother. 

Society  believes  that  its  customs,  conventions,  and  manners  repre¬ 
sent  the  happiest  and  the  best  way  of  doing  things.  They  have  been 
established  to  oil  the  machinery  of  social  relations  and  associa¬ 
tions.  They  seek  to  protect  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  every 
one.  For  example,  the  very  basis  of  “good  manners”  is  respect 
and  consideration  for  the  convenience,  the  sensibilities,  and  the 
appreciation  of  others.  Name  some  customs  that  are  national  in 
their  scope.  Name  some  conventions  observed  in  your  commu¬ 
nity. 

Social  customs  can  do  much  for  the  high-school  student  if 
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he  makes  use  of  their  possible  values  in  developing  a  successful 
social  life.  Ability  in  meeting  all  social  situations  gracefully  is 
something  that  can  be  developed.  If  you  were  to  write  a  short 
paper  on  “My  Most  Embarrassing  Moment”  or  “Imagine  my 
Embarrassment,”  no  doubt  most  of  your  fluster  would  be  shown 
to  have  been  because  of  your  lack  of  poise,  because  you  felt 
awkward  and  ill  at  ease,  and  because  you  were  not  sure  of  how 
to  act  or  what  to  do.  Of  course  you  can  be  a  perfectly  splendid 
character  without  all  the  advantages  that  a  knowledge  of  social 
customs  gives.  But  polishing  a  diamond  “in  the  rough”  reveals, 
enhances,  and  adorns  its  innermost  and  hidden  beauty  and  makes 
the  possession  of  it  a  greater  joy  for  all.  The  knowledge  and 
use  of  social  customs  give  a  polish,  a  feeling  of  ease,  and  social 
satisfactions;  they  provide  a  guide  for  social  conduct  for  dances, 
parties,  dates,  and  other  social  associations;  they  also  affect  per¬ 
sonality  and  reputation. 

But  suppose  you  are  self-conscious  and  awkward;  suppose  you 
are  ill  at  ease;  suppose  you  are  always  saying  or  doing  the  wrong 
thing;  what  can  be  done  about  it?  How  can  unself-consciousness, 
poise,  and  tact  be  acquired  or  learned?  First,  let  us  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  just  what  it  is  that  we  want  to  learn.  We  speak 
of  the  desirability  of  acquiring  social  grace.  Let  us  define  our 
terms.  The  dictionary  says  that  grace  is  beauty  or  harmony  of 
form  or  attitude  and  that  it  is  synonymous  with  goodness.  It 
says  that  to  be  gracious  is  to  be  full  of  kindness  and  love.  A 
second,  less-preferred  definition  of  the  word  gracious  is  to  be 
courteous  and  condescending.  Now  which  kind  of  graciousness 
is  it  that  you  desire?  Is  it  that  which  is  full  of  love  and  kindness 
or  the  kind  that  is  courteous  but  condescending?  The  first  is 
whole-hearted,  the  second  smacks  of  superficiality  and  insin¬ 
cerity.  The  first  is  the  real  article;  the  other  is  veneer.  No  doubt 
you  have  seen  demonstrations  of  both  kinds. 

Rich  soul  qualities  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  acquirement  of 
real  social  grace;  consideration,  sincerity,  tolerance,  agreeability, 
friendliness,  and  a  natural  and  exalted  simplicity  are  among  them. 
No  small  degree  of  sensitivity  is  essential;  the  dull,  earthy  dolt 
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will  never  become  a  cultured  person;  neither  does  the  lily  need 
to  be  gilded. 

Consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  self  will  not  allow 
you  to  feel  yourself  inferior.  Timidity  is  an  enemy  to  social 
adjustment.  Believe  in  yourself  and  in  what  you  have  to  offer— 
that  is  a  bit  of  mental  chemistry  that  works  on  the  other  fellow 
as  well  as  on  yourself. 

Almost  anybody  has  self-confidence  while  in  familiar  situa¬ 
tions  and  surroundings.  Lack  of  experience  in  social  situations 
outside  your  immediate  environment,  ignorance  of  the  rules  of 
social  behavior  in  those  situations,  and  lack  of  opportunity  to 
practise  the  rules  are  obstacles  that  will  tax  your  ability  to  adjust 
yourself  to  new  and  trying  social  situations.  Adaptability  is  “the 
process  of  adapting  or  adjusting  yourself  to  new  situations”;  it 
requires  that  you  be  able  to  put  yourself  in  another’s  place  and 
that  you  be  able  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  group  and  be 
one  of  it.  Observation— watching  the  other  fellow  in  action- 
gives  you  the  cue  to  the  qualities  of  soul  that  the  other  fellow 
is  expressing  in  social  niceties.  Dramatizing  and  practising  the 
new  role  bring  out  those  same  qualities  that  lie  dormant  in 
yourself  and  finally  make  them  an  actual  part  of  the  real  you. 
Reading  books  that  deal  with  correct  social  behavior  and  that 
give  accepted  rules  and  usages  of  polite  society;  thinking  before 
speaking;  being  able  to  see  another’s  point  of  view;  and  develop¬ 
ing  a  fine  sense  of  humor  all  contribute  greatly  to  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  correct  to  do  and  say  and  what  is  the  gracious 
way  to  do  and  to  say  it. 

Be  prepared  to  discuss  in  class  the  significance  of  these  state¬ 
ments  in  The  Log  Cabin  Lady ,  a  book  by  an  anonymous  author; 
it  shows  how  one  who  was  born  in  very  humble  surroundings 
and  who  became  a  very  important  personage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  learned  to  meet  the  challenge  of  her  new  circumstances 
with  graciousness  and  charm:  1 

Fear  is  the  destroyer  of  peace.  I  knew  no  peace  until  I  learned  not 
to  be  afraid  of  conventions. 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  publishers. 
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Custom  is  merely  a  matter  of  geography. 

New  money  always  glitters. 

I  resent  that  any  free-born  American  citizen  should  be  handicapped 
by  lacking  so  small  and  easily  acquired  possession  as  poise,  poise  that 
comes  with  the  knowledge  of  the  simple  rules  of  the  game. 

Do  You  Know  Your  P's  and  Q's? 

Rules  for  good  manners  and  acceptable  social  conduct  are 
established  on  the  principles  of  mutual  convenience  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  thoughtfulness  and  consideration  for  the  sensibilities, 
rights,  and  wishes  of  others.  Some  of  those  established  firmly, 
at  least  for  the  present,  may  appear  to  you  to  be  rather  far¬ 
fetched  and  insignificant;  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  existence 
of  others  is  more  easily  deduced.  So  long  as  they  are  firmly 
established  (common  usage  constitutes  custom)  the  person  who 
would  be  considered  well-mannered  had  best  know  and  practise 
them.  What  are  some  of  these  rules? 

What  Are  Good  Table  Manners?— Table  manners  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  some  of  the  things  we  do  at  the  table  and  with 
others  that  we  don’t  do.  Often  a  person  stamps  himself  as  well- 
bred  by  the  way  he  behaves  himself  in  his  contact  with  food. 
Here  are  some  of  the  rules.  Try  to  think  of  good  reasons  for 
them  as  you  study  these  customs. 

1.  When  the  hostess  has  lifted  her  napkin  from  the  table  you  may 
follow  suit  and  place  yours  folded  in  half  across  your  lap,  where  it 
remains  until  the  end  of  the  meal  except  when  it  is  used  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  unobtrusive  touching  of  the  lips  (not  a  mopping). 

2.  If  a  finger-bowl  is  provided  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  of  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other  are  dipped  into  the 
water  and  dried  upon  the  napkin;  the  water  in  the  finger-bowl  is  not 
for  cleaning  your  mouth  or  face. 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  meal,  the  napkin  is  laid  at  the  side  of  the 
plate,  slightly  rumpled,  and  not  carefully  folded,  unless  the  guest  is 
remaining  for  additional  meals  and  a  napkin-ring  is  provided. 

4.  Don’t  let  an  array  of  silver  dismay  you;  the  simple  rule  to 
remember  is  to  begin  at  the  outside  and  work  toward  the  plate  in 
choosing  the  silver  to  use  for  each  successive  course.  In  case  you  are 
still  in  doubt  glance  to  see  which  piece  the  hostess  is  using— play 
follow  the  leader. 

5.  There  are  accepted  ways  of  handling  the  different  pieces  or 
articles  of  silverware: 
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a.  The  knife  is  used  only  for  cutting  and  spreading  and  not  for 
conveying  food  to  the  mouth.  If  a  butter  knife  is  provided  it  is  the 
tool  to  use  in  spreading  butter  and  jelly  on  the  bread. 

b.  When  no  special  plate  has  been  provided,  your  dinner  plate  is 
the  place  to  lay  your  bread,  and  also  your  jelly  and  butter,  if  they  are 
served.  If  one  is  provided,  use  it  for  these  foods. 

c.  The  fork  should  be  used  with  the  tines  turned  downward  toward 
the  plate  whenever  possible,  to  avoid  the  impression  of  shoveling. 
Some  foods,  however,  can  be  conveyed  only  with  the  tines  turned 
upward;  mashed  potatoes  afford  an  example. 

d.  A  fork  should  be  used  instead  of  a  spoon  or  knife  whenever 
possible. 

e.  Once  a  knife  or  a  fork  is  used,  it  should  not  again  be  laid  on  the 
tablecloth  nor  ever  leaned  against  the  plate,  but  should  be  placed 
across  the  back  of  the  plate  with  the  handles  to  the  right  and  parallel 
with  the  edge  of  the  table,  with  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  turned 
toward  the  user,  and  with  the  tines  of  the  fork  turned  up. 

f.  In  cutting  with  the  knife  and  fork,  the  handles  of  each  should 
be  covered  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  which  each  implement  is 
held  and  pressure  in  cutting  is  exerted  with  the  index  finger  of  each 
hand;  in  cutting,  avoid  giving  an  impression  of  grim  determination 
and  intense  concentration  on  the  task. 

g.  The  use  of  a  spoon  is  limited.  It  may  be  used  for  creamed 
vegetables,  soup,  and  soft  desserts.  In  stirring  sugar  into  tea  or  coffee 
use  the  spoon  sparingly;  you  may  taste  the  beverage  with  the  spoon 
but  do  not  continue  to  sip  it  with  the  spoon.  In  tasting  your  beverage 
or  in  eating  soup  with  a  spoon  drink  from  the  side,  not  the  tip,  of  the 
spoon  and  do  not  consume  its  contents  in  installments.  If  your  soup  is 
served  in  a  cup  you  may  drink  it  as  you  would  a  beverage.  When 
finished  with  your  spoon,  lay  it  on  the  side  of  the  service  saucer  or 
plate  that  accompanies  the  food  served. 

h.  The  elbows  should  be  kept  well  down  to  your  sides  when  using 
your  tools.  They  should  not  rest  conspicuously  on  the  table,  as  if  in 
bearing  up  your  weight. 

i.  Let  your  hands  rest  quietly  in  your  lap  when  they  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  handling  food.  Do  not  toy  or  gesticulate  with  the  silver. 

6.  Be  prompt  at  meals. 

7.  Eat  leisurely  but  try  to  keep  pace  with  the  others. 

8.  Eat  quietly  and  with  your  mouth  closed. 

9.  Try  to  finish  eating  as  others  finish;  eating  should  be  neither  a 
speed  nor  an  endurance  contest. 

10.  Do  not  talk  or  drink  with  food  in  your  mouth;  try  it  privately 
sometime  to  see  how  badly  it  really  looks. 

11.  Take  part  in  general  table  conversation.  Do  not  act  as  if  food 
were  your  only  interest  in  life. 
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12.  Do  not  butter  a  whole  slice  of  bread  at  one  time;  it  is  too  sug¬ 
gestive  of  greediness,  as  is  also  the  cutting  up  of  several  bits  of  meat 
at  a  time. 

13.  Assume  a  comfortable  but  attractive  posture  at  the  table. 

14.  Do  not  be  noticeably  deliberate  in  choosing  any  portion  from 
a  dish  served;  it  is  too  bad  if  the  only  piece  of  chicken  you  like  is  the 
breast  and  it  apparently  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  on  the  plate  of 
chicken  offered  you,  but  there’s  nothing  you  can  do  about  your  ill 
luck. 

15.  Make  a  direct  remark  to  your  neighbor  only  when  he  is  free 
to  answer  you. 

16.  Decline  any  unwanted  food  with  a  simple  “Thank  you”  with¬ 
out  going  into  the  explanation  that  it  doesn’t  agree  with  you,  or  that 
it  is  your  pet  aversion. 

17.  At  least  make  a  pretense  of  eating  some  of  all  food  placed  at 
your  cover. 

18.  Foods  that  you  can  eat  with  your  fingers,  without  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  barbarian,  are  candy,  nuts,  cookies,  crisp  bacon,  rolls,  bread, 
celery,  radishes,  olives,  hard  cheese,  and  artichokes.  Fried  chicken  is 
making  a  big  bid  for  admission  to  this  select  list  but  you  still  may 
want  to  go  as  far  on  it  with  your  knife  and  fork  as  you  can. 

19.  Olive  pits  and  other  particles  that  should  not  be  swallowed  may 
be  extracted  from  the  mouth  noiselessly,  unobtrusively,  and  in  the 
most  convenient  manner. 

20.  Pay  no  attention  to  what  or  how  much  others  are  eating. 

21.  Rise  from  the  table  when  the  hostess  makes  that  move. 

22.  We  do  not  do  these  things: 

Blow  upon  food  to  cool  it 
Break  crackers  or  bread  into  soup 
Lick  fingers  or  lips 

Criticize  food  served 

Pick  our  teeth  except  in  privacy 

Thank  a  hostess  for  a  meal  (she  invited  you,  didn’t  she?) 

Be  You  Hostess  or  Guest—  Recall  the  most  enjoyable  party 
you  ever  attended.  What,  in  the  manner  and  behavior  of  the 
guests  and  in  that  of  the  host  or  hostess,  made  it  an  enjoyable 
affair?  Are  you  sure  that  you,  yourself,  observed  all  of  the  social 
niceties  pertaining  to  the  occasion?  Did  you  have  to  refuse  a 
date  to  go  to  another  party  because  you  already  had  made  a 
date  to  go  to  that  one?  Did  you  accept  the  one  date  graciously 
and  decline  the  other  in  a  manner  that  would  not  leave  a  hurt? 
Let  us  review  some  of  the  general  rules  pertaining  to  entertaining 
and  being  entertained.  Other  rules  pertaining  to  special  occasions,. 
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such  as  parties,  teas,  and  dances,  are  discussed  in  the  section  on 
hospitality,  pages  281-300. 

1.  Make  your  invitations  sound  cordial,  dignified,  or  jolly  as  befits 
the  occasion.  Indicate  the  occasion,  the  place,  and  the  hour  of  arrival. 
Often  it  is  also  desirable  to  indicate  the  length  of  time  the  guest  is 
expected  to  stay. 

2.  Welcome  your  guests  with  an  unflustered  smile;  relieve  them 
of  their  hats  and  wraps  (unless  the  occasion  decrees  that  they  will 
leave  them  on)  or  indicate  where  they  may  do  this  for  themselves; 
a  handclasp  expresses  welcome  and  cordiality. 

3.  The  accomplished  hostess  makes  her  guest  feel  at  home  and  at 
ease,  sees  to  it  that  not  one  of  her  guests  feels  left  out,  and  unob¬ 
trusively  looks  after  their  comfort  and  pleasure. 

4.  Be  sure  that  each  of  your  guests  at  a  small  affair  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  others.  At  a  large  affair  introduce  a  newcomer  only  to 
those  near-by,  and  then  temporarily  leave  him  to  this  group. 

5.  Accompany  guests  to  the  door  when  they  are  leaving;  you  are 
not  expected  to  accompany  them  to  their  conveyance. 

6.  If  a  dinner  guest  enters  late,  help  her  to  find  her  place.  If  her 
lateness  has  inconvenienced  you,  don’t  “let  on.”  No  matter  what 
courses  she  has  missed,  it  is  permissible  to  start  her  with  the  course 
being  served  when  she  put  in  her  appearance,  though  your  goodness 
of  heart  may  decree  otherwise. 

7.  Assemble  congenial  people  and  keep  the  conversation  in  safe 
channels. 

8.  Greet  your  hostess  first  when  you  enter  the  room. 

9.  Act  as  if  you  were  enjoying  yourself  even  though  you  are 
bored;  perhaps  next  time  you  can  find  an  excuse  for  refusing  the 
invitation.  Do  not  insist  on  being  the  life  of  the  party;  neither  should 
you  be  a  wet-blanket. 

10.  Gracefully  enter  into  the  hostess’  plans  for  entertainment  at  a 
party;  accept  her  seating 

1 1 .  Answer  invitations 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

12.  When  you  attend  a  party  say  good  night  to  your  host  and 
hostess  and  express  your  pleasure  in  the  affair  upon  departing. 

13.  Do  not  thank  a  hostess  for  a  meal;  she  invited  you,  you  did  not 
beg  for  it. 

14.  Arrive  about  ten  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour  of  a  dinner 
or  a  wedding.  Arrive  at  or  a  little  after  the  appointed  hour  of  a 
party. 

15.  Although  you  have  expressed  delight  and  pleasure  in  a  week¬ 
end  visit  upon  leaving,  write  a  letter  of  appreciation  soon  after  your 
arrival  at  home. 

16.  Offer  to  share  the  household  duties  during  the  days  of  an 
extended  visit,  if  your  hostess  does  her  own  work. 


arrangement  for  yourself  at  a  dinner, 
promptly,  repeating  the  time  of  arrival  so 
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Any  girl  appreciates  the  courtesy  this  boy  is 

showing. 

17.  If  a  visitor  comes  into  your  classroom  and  you  are  seated  near 
the  door,  quietly  see  that  he  find  a  seat;  speak  to  new  pupils  in  your 
classes. 

18.  Use  tact  in  refusing  an  undesired  date,  and  restrained  gracious¬ 
ness  in  accepting  a  particularly  prized  one. 

When  You  Are  Out  Walking.— “Did  you  ever  see  a  dream 
walking?”  At  least  be  sure  that  you  are  not  a  “joke”  walking 
because  of  your  awkwardness  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
is  good  form.  Here  are  a  few  rules  to  guide  you: 

1.  When  a  boy  is  walking  on  the  street  with  either  one  or  more 
girls  he  takes  the  side  of  the  street  nearer  the  curb.  He  does  not  walk 
between  two  girls;  neither  does  he  perform  contortions  to  place  him¬ 
self  on  the  curb  side;  it  is  not  that  important. 

2.  When  a  boy  goes  out  of  a  room  with  a  girl  or  older  person  he 
allows  the  girl  or  older  person  to  leave  the  room  ahead  of  him. 

3.  Boys  and  girls  should  not  walk  arm  in  arm  or  hand  in  hand  on 
the  street  or  in  the  halls  at  school;  you  do  not  want  to  appear  silly, 
and  your  effort  at  nonchalance  is  quite  transparent. 
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4.  If  your  companion  stops  a  moment  to  greet  some  one  whom 
you  do  not  know,  saunter  ahead  until  he  catches  up  with  you. 

5.  Do  not  crowd  the  sidewalk  in  walking  with  your  friends  three 
or  four  abreast;  when  meeting  some  one  drop  behind  the  others  and 
let  the  person  pass. 

6.  Loud  laughing  and  talking  on  the  street  brand  one  as  ill-bred. 

7.  Excuse  vie  is  probably  better  than  pardon  when  necessarily 
passing  in  front  of  some  one,  since  pardon  implies  a  greater  crime. 

8.  The  modern  miss  does  not  need  elbowing  along.  A  boy  will 
place  his  hand  under  her  elbow  or  she  will  take  his  arm  only  when 
crossing  a  street  intersection  or  when  otherwise  definitely  needing 
assistance. 

When  You  Are  in  a  Group.— When  you  are  in  a  group  you 
cannot  behave  as  you  might  if  you  were  on  a  desert  island  by 
yourself. 

1.  When  you  are  on  a  bus  or  a  street-car,  or  in  any  other  public 
place,  do  nothing  that  will  attract  attention  to  yourself. 

2.  If  you  disagree  with  a  statement  in  class  do  not  speak  out  until 
it  is  your  turn. 

3.  Do  not  chew  gum  in  classes  or  in  other  public  places.  (Have  you 
ever  noticed  how  annoying  the  practice  appears? ) 

4.  The  fitting  place  to  perfect  your  toilet  is  in  the  privacy  of  your 
dressing  room;  therefore  do  not  make  up,  comb  your  hair,  or  mani¬ 
cure  your  nails  in  public. 

5.  Do  not  interrupt  a  conversation;  wait  until  you  have  been 
accorded  recognition.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  But-in-sky?  He  was 
very  unpopular! 

6.  If  you  do  not  agree  with  the  decision  of  judges  or  referees  at  a 
game  or  assembly,  restrain  your  feelings;  it  is  rude  to  boo  or  shout 
at  them. 

7.  Give  courteous  attention  to  an  assembly  speaker  or  musical  pro¬ 
gram;  applaud  in  moderation.  When  the  presiding  officer  steps  before 
an  audience  give  immediate  attention  without  waiting  for  signals. 
Church  isn’t  the  only  place  to  show  by  your  actions  that  you  are 
civilized. 

8.  When  you  have  lost  a  game  do  not  tell  every  one  why  you  did 
not  win.  When  you  have  won  a  game,  do  not  rub  it  in. 

Good  Taste  in  Dress  and  Appearance  .—More  is  said  on  this 
subject  in  other  sections  of  the  book,  but  by  way  of  emphasis 
these  suggestions  are  given  here: 

1.  Dress  becomingly;  dress  appropriately  for  the  occasion. 

2.  Wear  only  hats  and  shoes  that  are  appropriate  for  the  rest  of 
your  outfit. 
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3.  Dress  simply;  overdressing  is  in  bad  taste.  Wear  jewelry  spar¬ 
ingly. 

4.  Men  wear  coats  and  ties  for  business,  church,  and  social  affairs. 
Negligee  attire  is  exceedingly  informal  and  is  appropriate  only  for 
unusual  occasions;  a  picnic  would  be  such  an  occasion. 

Showing  Respect  and  Consideration  for  Others—  Here  are 
only  a  few  ways  to  show  respect  and  consideration  for  others. 
You  can  think  of  many  more: 

1.  When  an  elderly  or  crippled  person  is  standing  near-by  in  a 
street-car  or  bus,  offer  your  seat. 

2.  Do  not  chat  with  friends  over  the  telephone  during  their  meal 

hour  or  when  you  know  it  otherwise  inconveniences  them. 

* 

3.  Do  not  laugh  at  the  personal  peculiarities  of  others. 

4.  Cover  your  mouth  and  nose  with  your  handkerchief  when  you 
sneeze  or  cough. 

5.  A  girl  should  not  be  left  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  after  a  dance 
has  finished,  but  should  be  escorted  to  the  side  and  left  with  friends 
or  handed  over  to  her  partner  for  the  next  dance. 

6.  When  the  door  to  a  private  room  or  office  is  closed,  do  not 
enter  without  knocking  for  admittance. 

7.  Respect  the  letters  and  other  private  property  of  your  family 
and  others. 

8.  Offer  to  help  a  teacher  or  friend  who  is  carrying  heavy  books 
or  papers. 

9.  When  there  are  several  things  you  can  do  in  a  situation  and 
you  do  not  know  which  one  is  right,  do  the  thing  that  is  kindest. 

10.  Do  not  answer  by  “O.  K.,”  “Sure,”  and  other  such  rejoinders. 

11.  Ask  permission  before  appropriating  for  your  own  use  a 
friend’s  books,  papers,  clothes,  or  other  possessions. 

12.  Take  care  of  public  or  rented  property  as  well  as  you  would 
take  care  of  your  own. 

13.  If  you  have  damaged  borrowed  property,  make  good  the  loss. 

14.  Appropriate  gifts  for  a  boy  to  give  to  a  girl  are  books,  candy, 
flowers,  or  other  equally  impersonal  gifts. 

15.  It  is  better  to  break  a  rule  of  etiquette  or  good  manners  rather 
than  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  another. 

16.  If  you  are  calling  in  your  car  for  some  one,  even  though  you 
are  in  a  hurry,  do  not  honk  your  horn  but  go  to  the  door. 

17.  Do  not  listen  to  a  conversation  not  intended  for  your  ears. 

18.  A  personal  note  should  be  written  to  acknowledge  gifts,  notes, 
or  flowers  indicating  sympathy  or  congratulations. 

19.  Ridicule  is  a  cruel,  underhanded  weapon  to  which  you  should 
not  stoop. 
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20.  A  boy  should  remove  his  hat  when  entering  a  church,  an  office, 
a  school  building,  or  a  home. 

21.  It  is  considerate  of  an  escort  to  get  out  of  his  car,  come  around 
to  your  side  of  the  car,  and  open  the  door  for  you  to  alight. 

What  Is  Good  Form  in  Meeting  People?— What  is  the  proper 
way  of  introducing  people?  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  you  are 
not  glad  that  you  know  how  to  make  introductions  correctly 
or  else  wish  you  did  know.  Here  are  a  few  simple  rules  so  that, 
if  mastered,  introductions  need  give  you  no  trouble  at  all.  Let’s 
see,  it  seems  to  go— age  before  beauty,  and  ladies  first. 

1.  Present  a  young  person  to  an  older  one. 

2.  Present  an  unmarried  woman  to  a  married  woman  unless  the 
unmarried  woman  is  older  (figure  that  one  out). 

3.  Present  a  man  to  a  woman  and  a  boy  to  a  girl  (and  a  boy  to  a 
man). 

In  making  introductions  there  are  a  few  other  rules  to  re¬ 
member.  Never  say  “Meet  so  and  so,”  “Shake  hands  with,”  or 
“Let  me  make  you  acquainted  with,”  for  these  phrases  are  “com¬ 
mon”  and  border  on  the  “vulgar.”  “May  I  present”  is  a  good 
way  to  begin.  It  is  then  not  so  hard  to  remember  just  who  is  to 
be  presented  to  whom.  Try  to  add  something  to  the  introduction 
that  can  form  the  beginnings  of  a  conversation.  “Mother,  may 
I  present  Mary?  Mary  is  a  new  girl  in  my  home-economics 
class  and  has  just  recently  moved  here  from  Georgia.” 

It  is  the  privilege  of  a  woman  to  offer  her  hand  to  younger 
women  or  to  men,  though  she  should  not  refuse  to  shake  hands 
if  another  person  holds  out  his  hand;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man 
to  offer  his  hand  to  any  boy  or  man.  A  boy  or  man  rises,  no 
matter  to  whom  he  is  being  introduced,  and  he  remains  stand¬ 
ing  until  all  are  seated.  A  girl  or  a  woman  rises  only  when  an 
older  person  is  making  the  introduction,  or  when  she  is  being 
introduced  to  an  older  person.  Any  one  making  an  introduction 
always  stands  to  do  it.  In  any  case  it  is  polite  for  either  party 
to  say  “How  do  you  do”  (not  “Pleased  to  meet  you”),  and  if 
the  situation  seems  to  call  for  it,  polite  conversation  naturally 
follows  an  introduction. 
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If  you  bring  a  visitor  to  school,  introduce  him  to  each  of 
your  teachers  before  class  begins.  If  you  are  waiting  in  a 
teacher’s  office,  rise  when  the  teacher  enters. 

Boys  and  men  rise  if  friends  stop  by  their  table  in  a  public 
restaurant;  another  occasion  for  boys  and  men  to  rise  is  when 
a  woman  or  girl  enters  the  room  (not  a  public  room). 

T  ravel 

What  do  we  do  when  traveling,  when  going  away  from 
home,  when  in  hotels,  and  what  do  we  wear?  We  want  to  gain 
ease  and  self-confidence  through  knowing  and  having  done  these 
things  correctly.  We  may  talk  about  these  problems,  but  mere 
discussion  will  not  help  as  much  as  complete  participation. 

One  class  studied  the  problem  through  reading  and  dramatiza¬ 
tion.  One  day  the  class  room  was  changed  into  a  hotel  lobby; 
a  sign  on  the  desk  read  Clerk ;  on  the  desk  was  a  scrap¬ 
book,  a  pen,  and  an  ink  bottle.  Of  course  the  lesson  was  “Hotel 
Customs  and  Etiquette.” 

The  first  guests  to  register  were  two  teachers  who  were  on  a 
vacation  trip  together;  they  registered  as  Miss  Mary  Winthrop, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Savannah, 
Georgia.  The  clerk  asked,  “Do  you  have  reservations?”  One  girl 
answered,  “Yes”  and  he  read  the  following  letter:  “Please  re¬ 
serve  a  quiet  room  with  twin  beds  and  bath  for  July  2  and  3.” 
A  bell-boy  had  relieved  them  of  their  baggage  upon  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  lobby;  the  clerk  now  handed  the  bell-boy  their 
room  key  and  they  followed  him  to  the  elevator  and  up  to  their 
room.  Two  other  girls  traveling  together  registered  as  Alice 
Lawson  and  Dorothy  Bratton,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  next 
registrations  were  Mr.  John  Doe,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
and  John  Brown,  Dallas,  Texas.  Then  Sam  Jones  and  his  family 
came  in.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  their  two  children,  Richard  and 
Shirley,  wrote  their  names  on  the  register  and  gave  their  address 
at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  They  wanted  two  rooms  with  a  connecting 
bath  but  all  rooms  so  situated  were  filled. 

By  this  time  the  class  was  anxious  to  make  corrections  and 


DINNER 


Choice  of 

Ambrosia  Fruit  Cup  Seafood  Cocktail  Tomato  Juice 

Grapefruit  Juice  Apple  Juice  Consomme,  Beatrice 

Stevens  Hotel  Cream  of  Lettuce 


STEVENS  ROSE  ROOM  SPECIAL  Complete  A  la 

Dinner  Carte 

BAKED  PORK  CHOP,  BARBECUE  SAUCE  .  .  .  1.15  90 

Loin  Lamb  Chop,  Colbert .  1.20  95 

Roast  Turkey,  Mushroom  Dressing,  Pan  Gravy  .  1.35  1.10 

Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  au  Jus . 1.45  1.20 

Grilled  Tenderloin  Steak  on  Toast, 

French  Fried  Onions  .  .  1.45  1.20 

Baked  Halibut  Steak,  Shrimp  Butter . 1.10  85 


Select  Two 

Whipped  Potatoes  Browned  Whole  Potato  Baked  Spiced  Carrots 

Cauliflower  in  Parsley  Butter  Tomatoes,  Southern  Style 


Fresh  Spinach  Salad  with  Chopped  Bacon  Sauce 

or 

Jellied  Pineapple  and  Cheese  Salad 


Choice  of 

Toasted  Almond  Cream  Pie  Boysenberry  Pie  Green  Apple  Pie 

Fresh  Fruit  Jello  with  Cocoanut  Wafers  Liederkranz  Cheese 

Caramel  Ice  Cream  Chocolate  Ice  Cream 

Bartlett  Pear  Compote  with  Vanilla  Wafers 


STEVENS  HOTEL  SELECTION  OF  DINNER  ROLLS  AND  BUTTER 


Coffee,  Tea  or  Milk 


SPECIALS 

Tomato  Stuffed  with  Cottage  Cheese  50 
Fruit  Plate  with  Cottage  Cheese,  French  Dressing  75 
Assorted  Sandwiches,  Potato  Salad,  Coffee,  Tea,  Milk  or  Beer  50 

Thursday,  June  26, 1941 


Combination  a  la  carte  and  table  d’hote  menu. 
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to  ask  questions.  After  a  lively  discussion  and  consultation  of 
etiquette  books,  they  found  that  Alice  Lawson  and  Dorothy 
Bratton  each  should  have  used  Miss  before  her  name,  that  John 
Doe  should  have  omitted  the  Mr.  before  his,  and  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  the  two  Jones  children  to  write  their  names 
on  the  register.  Mr.  Jones  should  have  signed  the  register:  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sam  Jones  and  two  children,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.”  They 
decided  that  the  Jones  family  should  have  written  ahead  for 
reservations,  particularly  on  account  of  the  children.  Other 
points  also  developing  from  discussion  were:  (i)  Tipping  is 
what  might  be  called  a  system.  When  the  bell-boy  carries  your 
bags  to  your  room  or  does  other  things  for  you,  you  give  him 
a  small  tip— a  dime  is  usually  enough.  (2)  A  card  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  explains  the  services  provided  by  the  hotel,  for  any  of 
which  you  can  telephone  (any  outgoing  telephone  calls  are 
usually  five  or  ten  cents  each).  (3)  You  do  not  need  an  escort 
to  go  to  the  dining-room  or  coffee  shop.  If  there  is  a  head 
waiter  he  will  lead  you  to  a  table  and  pull  out  your  chair;  if 
you  have  an  escort  he  follows  you  unless  there  is  no  head  waiter, 
in  which  case  your  escort  leads  the  way  and  pulls  out  your 
chair.  Most  hotel  dining-rooms  provide  two  services  for  food; 
a  large  menu  card,  the  a  la  carte  menu,  presents  a  bewildering 
array  of  foods  under  the  headings  of  salads,  desserts,  and  other 
dishes,  all  of  which  vary  in  price.  The  smaller  card,  the  table 
d'hote  menu,  usually  attached  to  the  larger  card,  suggests  groups 
of  foods  arranged  in  courses.  In  each  course  some  choice  is 
given,  but  all  courses  of  the  meal  are  included  at  one  flat  price. 
Each  can  order  his  own  meal  or  one  can  order  expressed  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  group.  Sometimes  the  waiter  will  also  be  the  cashier; 
otherwise  you  pay  a  special  cashier  who  is  in  evidence.  (4) 
Lastly,  when  you  leave  your  room,  you  should  leave  your  key 
at  the  desk.  On  checking  out,  you  pay  your  final  bill  with  the 
cashier  there. 

On  another  day  the  classroom  was  turned  into  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  The  desk  was  the  ticket  window  and  the  teacher  was  the 
agent.  Each  student  planned  his  own  trip  from  time-table  and 
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maps;  decided  upon  places  of  interest  to  see;  planned  what 
clothes  to  take  and  what  to  wear;  and  found  out  about  Pullman 
services,  changing  trains,  and  traveling  expenses. 

Your  Correspondence 

A  good,  up-to-date  grammar  will  give  you  correct  forms  for 
headings,  salutations,  and  endings  and  accepted  usage  in  writing 
the  different  types  of  letters,  whether  business  letters,  friendly 
letters,  invitations,  or  letters  of  acceptance,  regret,  congratula¬ 
tion,  or  sympathy— from  the  most  formal  engraved  invitations 
to  the  most  informal  friendly  notes.  We  shall  touch  only  upon 
a  few  general  principles  or  fundamentals  that  underlie  any  kind 
of  social  or  business  correspondence,  the  observance  of  which 
has  always  been  indicative  of  good  breeding.  Any  further  help 
that  you  may  need  should  be  sought  for  in  a  store  or  depart¬ 
ment  specializing  in  stationery,  and  in  books  dealing  more  fully 
with  all  phases  of  polite  correspondence.  Common  sense  and  dis¬ 
crimination  will  make  the  help  of  these  agencies  more  effective. 

If  people  would  only  learn  to  write  as  they  talk— naturally 
and  sincerelv!  Some  letters  are  more  enjoyable  than  others.  One 
person  catches  the  knack  of  letter  writing,  while  another  can 
only  “take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  and  let  you  know  that  I  am 
well  and  hope  you  are  the  same.” 

Neatness,  elegance,  conservatism,  accuracy,  orderliness,  and 
simplicity  are  always  correct  and  in  good  taste.  Parts  of  the  whole 
mechanism  that  constitutes  a  correct  letter  are:  legibility;  cor¬ 
rect  spelling;  correct  sentence  structure  lacking  ambiguity  and 
showing  simplicity  and  straight-forwardness  of  expression;  cor¬ 
rect  paragraph  grouping  and  arrangement;  straight  line  writing 
without  the  use  of  ruled  lines;  stationery  that  is  good  in  quality, 
simple  and  conservative  in  design,  and  either  white  or  very  sub¬ 
dued  and  grayed  in  color. 

Your  letters  represent  you;  they  express  and  reflect  your  quali¬ 
ties,  habits,  and  taste— whether  good  or  bad.  Orderliness  and  habits 
of  straight  thinking  are  expressed  by  well-organized  and  logically 
developed  letters.  Carelessness  in  the  appearance  and  looseness  in 
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the  organization  of  your  letters  implies  other  lazy  habits  in  your¬ 
self  and,  mayhap,  an  addled  pate  besides. 

HOME  RELATIONSHIPS 

YOU  AND  YOUR  HOME  OF  TODAY 

Home  is  a  domestic  sanctuary— wrought  out  of  desire, 
built  into  memory— where  kindred  bonds  unite  the  family 
in  sharing  labors,  leisure,  joy,  and  sorrows.1 

Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home! 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 

Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  not  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home,  Home!  Sweet,  Sweet  Home! 

There’s  no  place  like  Home! 

There’s  no  place  like  Home! 

An  exile  from  home,  splendors  dazzle  in  vain! 

Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again! 

The  birds  singing  gaily  that  came  at  my  call! 

Give  me  them!  and  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all. 

Home,  Home!  Sweet,  Sweet  Home! 

There’s  no  place  like  Home! 

There’s  no  place  like  Home! 

—John  Howard  Payne 

The  home  of  an  individual  and  the  family  relationships  of  that 
home  play  an  important  part  in  every  aspect  of  his  life.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  family  relationships  that  immediately  concern  the 
high-school  student  are  those  influencing  his  personal  and  social 
adjustments,  those  pertaining  to  his  relationships  with  other 
members  of  his  immediate  family,  and  those  having  a  bearing  on 
his  relationships  with  the  community  and  society.  These  are  all 
interrelated  and  can  hardly  be  treated  separately. 

Homemaking  is  the  shared  responsibility  of  all  home  members 
who  are  old  enough  to  help.  No  one  can  escape  his  individual 
responsibility  toward  successful  family  living;  each  one  should 
be  not  merely  an  influence,  but  an  inspiration  and  a  tower  of 
strength.  The  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  of  any  home 

1  Prize  definition  of  Home  as  selected  by  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  from  over  ten  thousand  definitions  submitted. 
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contributes  largely  to  the  efficient  living  of  every  one  in  it.  All 
homes  are  different;  there  is  no  set  pattern  and  no  really  typical 
American  home.  So  let  us  take  our  home  situation,  analyze 
its  strengths  that  we  may  build  upon  them,  and  recognize  its 
weaknesses  that  we  may  improve  them. 

What  does  your  home  mean  to  you?  What  does  it  contribute 
to  the  warp  and  woof  of  your  life?  As  you  ponder  these  ques¬ 
tions  a  new  appreciation  for  the  real  values  of  home  warms  your 
heart.  Perhaps  the  first  values  that  register  in  your  mind  are 
the  material  comforts  that  home  gives  you— shelter,  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  the  good  things  that  money  can  buy.  But  soon  comes 
the  realization,  perhaps  with  a  sense  of  surprise,  that  the  greatest 
values  that  come  from  your  home  cannot  be  expressed  in  dollars 
and  cents  and  have  little  relation  to  the  things  that  money  can 
buy.  What  are  some  of  these  values?  ( i )  A  sense  of  belonging— 
a  security  in  the  love  and  affection  of  family  members.  (2)  Cre¬ 
ative  relationships,  in  which  no  one  person  dominates,  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  all  to  grow,  and  where  each  one  has 
a  reasonable  amount  of  freedom  and  privacy.  (3)  A  cheerful, 
“homey”  atmosphere,  a  happy  place  to  be  and  to  come  home  to, 
and  a  place  where  you  and  your  friends  can  have  a  good  time. 

(4)  Sympathetic  understandings  and  loyalties  to  which  one  can 
dare  to  bring  not  only  his  achievements  and  accomplishments 
but  also  his  disappointments  and  defeats,  or  even  his  shame,  and 
yet  where  a  united  family  front  is  presented  to  the  world. 

(5)  Standards  and  ideals.  (6)  Health. 

Let  us  take  a  close-up  view  of  some  of  these  values  and  our 
relationships  to  them.  For  this  closer  view  the  values  will  be 
grouped  under  the  different  headings  of  (1)  Satisfactions  and 
Happiness,  (2)  Health,  and  (3)  Standards. 

Building  and  Finding  Happiness  and  Satisfaction  for  Family 
Members— The  successful  family  enables  its  members  to  find 
deep  satisfaction  and  happiness  in  life  through  developing  in 
them  proper  attitudes,  abilities,  qualities,  and  appreciations.  Let 
us  note  some  of  these  more  closely. 

Members  of  such  families  are  given  a  true  sense  of  the  value 
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Doing  things  together  is  one  of  the  joys  of  family  life. 


things  and  circumstances.  To  illustrate:  You  have  been  given 
the  realization  that  the  development  and  care  of  a  strong  healthy 
body  and  mind  brings  greater  satisfactions  and  greater  values 
than  do  the  passing  pleasures  that  dissipate  the  energies  of  body 
and  mind,  and  that  tear  them  down.  Members  of  successful 
families  develop  a  positive,  philosophic  attitude  that  brings  deep 
satisfactions  in  that  it  prevents  one  from  allowing  personal  mis¬ 
fortunes,  bereavements,  and  loss  either  to  obscure  the  funda¬ 
mental  goodness  and  beauty  of  life  itself  or  to  deprive  one 
of  nerve  energy,  vigor,  and  ambition.  One  way  in  which  this 
broad  point  of  view  may  be  fostered  in  families  is  by  a  sharing 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  in  a  real  sense  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  separation,  since  in  nature  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  absolute  vacuum;  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  any  one 
group  of  atoms  (you  yourself  are  a  group  of  atoms)  from  all 
other  atoms  in  the  universe.  No  wonder  we  can  be  sure  we 
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are  never  lost,  since  everything  is  so  tied  together  into  a  one¬ 
ness.  Doesn’t  television  and  transocean  radio  convince  you  of 
the  truth  of  this,  and  that  what  we  need  is  merely  the  ability 
to  “tune  in”?  One  who  possesses  a  positive  attitude  toward  life 
has  vision,  insight,  and  understanding.  He  is  not  a  visionary  fool; 
he  is  a  true  optimist  and  a  realist.  He  understands  that  nothing  is 
permanent  but  change,  so  he  is  not  handicapped  through  fear 
of  change  since  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  things  with  which 
he  has  to  deal.  He  realizes  that  progress  is  a  fact  of  nature, 
whether  or  not  people  exactly  agree  upon  what  constitutes  prog¬ 
ress;  the  radical  of  today  may  be  the  conservative  of  tomorrow, 
and  what  is  conservative  today  may  be  proven  obsolete  tomor¬ 
row.  So  he  meets  change  with  an  expectancy  of  achievement 
and  with  a  stimulation  to  act  either  to  neutralize  change  or  to 
mold  it  to  suit  his  plans  and  purposes,  instead  of  meeting  it  with 
fear  and  anxiety. 

Members  of  such  families  find  life  satisfying  not  only  because 
they  have  a  positive,  proper,  philosophic  attitude  toward  life 
but  also  because  they  have  an  objective  and  scientific  attitude. 
Such  an  attitude  makes  one  look  for  the  underlying  causes  of 
developments,  happenings,  trends,  and  events.  The  better  one 
understands  these  causes  with  their  resultant  effects,  the  less 
one  is  puzzled,  disconcerted,  shocked,  and  pained  by  the  curious¬ 
ness  of  life.  Being  able  to  understand  helps  one  in  making  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments,  enables  one  to  see  the  picturesqueness  of  life, 
and  adds  zest  and  interest  to  living. 

These  families  encourage  their  members  to  find  deep  satis¬ 
factions  in  life  through  the  realization  that  happiness,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  lies  within  themselves.  The  individual  who  has  this 
realization  has  found  that  he  does  not  need  the  constant  enter¬ 
tainment  of  companions  and  places  to  make  him  happy.  He  has 
learned  that  he  can  enjoy  solitude  either  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
or  a  hundred  miles  from  one;  he  can  find  pleasures  in  simple 
things.  A  worth-while  occupation  or  absorbing  interest  promotes 
happiness  and  mental  health.  It  is  a  family’s  business  to  help  each 
member  find  work  and  interests  to  his  liking  and  abilities. 
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The  right  kind  of  family  tries  to  obtain  for  its  members  the 
sort  of  education  that  makes  for  satisfaction— one  that  sharpens 
sensibilities,  develops  faculties,  broadens  outlooks,  provides  means 
of  self-expression,  and  stores  up  resources  that  make  life  full  and 
rich. 

Families  prize  quality  in  associations  within  the  family  and  in 
associations  between  the  family  and  the  community.  Merely 
living  together  is  not  enough.  Each  should  have  something  of 
variety  and  interest  to  contribute  or  share— the  family  eats  up 
Jack’s  account  of  his  farm  vacation;  your  mother  and  you  had 
a  happy  time  together  shopping  for  Dad’s  Father’s  Day  present; 
the  family  is  interested  and  proud  to  hear  how  your  father 
succeeded  in  putting  over  his  ideas  at  the  council  meeting  last 
night— and  so  life  goes  happily  on. 

The  wise  family  promotes  continuous  growth  in  the  attitudes, 
interests,  and  usefulness  of  its  members.  The  average  high-school 
student  of  today  has  developed  a  wider  range  of  interests  than 
his  ancestors  dreamed  of.  One  way  in  which  the  family  makes 
itself  felt  in  this  direction  is  by  using  its  leisure  time  as  a  means 
of  enriching  life  and  enabling  its  members  to  make  worth-while 
contributions  to  the  community  and  to  society,  rather  than  by 
habitually  spending  its  leisure  hours  in  front-porch  idling  and  in 
conversation  characterized  by  lack  of  ideas,  idle  and  critical 
gossip,  or  petty  teasings.  Other  ways  through  which  it  encour¬ 
ages  such  growth  are:  ( i )  by  providing  informational,  recreational, 
and  educational  materials  by  way  of  newspapers,  magazines,  the 
radio,  libraries,  travel,  and  schooling;  (2)  by  encouraging  ideas 
and  straight  thinking  through  stimulating  family  discussion  and 
debate;  (3)  by  encouraging  and  promoting  social  development 
by  providing  opportunities  for  social  contacts  outside  and  inside 
the  home,  by  helping  each  member  to  find  a  place  for  himself  in 
his  community,  and  by  discovering  and  encouraging  the  natural 
talents  and  abilities  of  family  members;  and  (4)  by  providing 
strong,  dynamic  motivation. 

Standards  —  Every  family  determines  its  own  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  behavior.  Economic  conditions,  physical  circumstances, 
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and  spiritual  ideals  are  determining  factors.  A  common  under- 
standing  of  the  family’s  standards  of  living  makes  for  harmony, 
equity,  and  cooperation  among  family  members. 

One’s  satisfactions  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  how  nearly 
one’s  desires  are  satisfied.  Obviously,  then,  the  holding  of  desires 
that  are  beyond  what  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  see  or 
manage  to  have  fulfilled  is  bound  to  result  in  unhappiness.  This 
thought  leads  to  the  consideration  of  money  management  and 
economic  standards  of  family  living,  subjects  that  will  be  more 
fully  analyzed  and  discussed  in  the  Home-Management  section. 

Health.— The  successful  family  cooperates  with  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  helping  its  members  to  be  healthy.  It  observes,  in  so  far 
as  it  knows  how  and  can,  sensible  rules  about  food,  fresh  air, 
exercise,  and  rest.  Regarding  infections,  the  family  cooperates 
in  vaccinating  its  members  against  infectious  diseases;  it  takes 
effective  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infections,  including 
the  common  cold,  and  to  enable  the  person  who  is  ill  to  make 
the  most  rapid  recovery  possible.  It  uses  all  present  scientific 
facilities  available  in  this  crusade  for  sanitation  and  health. 

It  recognizes  that  mental  health  is  as  important  as  physical 
health.  To  promote  their  mental  health,  family  members  are 
aided  in  finding  normal  outlets  for  their  natural  instincts  and 
impulses.  They  are  taught  control  and  proper  direction  of  these 
instincts  and  impulses,  and  they  are  given  occupations  and  tasks 
that  challenge  and  fit  the  level  of  their  development  and  ability 
—tasks  that  are  neither  too  difficult  nor  too  simple,  that  call  forth 
effort  and  absorb  interest,  and  that  give  a  gratifying  sense  of 
accomplishment  and  success. 

The  Part  Young  People  Play  in  Determining  the  Quality 
of  Family  Life 

If  home  life  is  to  be  successful  there  must  exist  happy,  con¬ 
genial  relations  among  members  of  the  family.  Young  people  in 
the  home  play  a  large  part  in  these  family  relationships,  in¬ 
fluencing  them  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse.  It  is  not  hard 
to  find  instances  where  a  high-school  daughter  or  son  has 
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brought  unhappiness  to  the  whole  family  and  has  made  im¬ 
possible  the  congenial,  peaceful  atmosphere  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  happy  home.  We  have  been  directing  our  attention 
on  what  the  family  owes  to  you.  Now  let  us  direct  our  research 
in  the  other  direction  to  see  what  it  is  that  you  owe  your 

Since  it  is  evident  that  young  people  exert  a  strong  influence 
in  helping  to  determine  the  quality  of  family  life  in  their  present 
homes,  they  should  try  to  realize  the  breadth  of  their  influence 
with  its  attendant  responsibilities.  They  should  have  a  real  desire 
to  do  their  share  and  to  do  it  well,  and  they  should  try  to  work 
out  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  this  goal. 

The  following  summary  regarding  ways  in  which  young 
people  are  influencing  family  relationships  in  their  homes  should 
give  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  toward  wholesome,  happy 
family  living. 

1.  Young  people  influence  the  way  in  which  they  get  along  with 
other  family  members. 

2.  They  influence  the  way  other  family  members  get  along  with  each 
other. 

3.  They  influence  their  own  habits  of  acting  (traits)  and  their  own 
attitudes. 

4.  They  influence  the  attitudes  and  habits  of  other  members  of  the 
familv. 

J 

5.  They  influence  the  general  development  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

6.  They  influence  the  standards  and  ideals  of  all  members  of  the 
• 

7.  They  influence  the  kind  and  amount  of  family  activities  and  the 
part  carried  by  themselves  and  others. 

8.  They  influence  the  spending  of  the  family  income  and  the  share 
spent  for  themselves  and  for  others. 

Think  of  illustrations  in  your  experience  that  substantiate  the 
truth  of  the  above  statements.  Which  ones  are  illustrated  by  the 
following:  (1)  Jane  stops  on  her  way  home  from  school  each 
evening  and  gets  a  candy  bar.  She  is  supposed  to  spend  her 
money  for  a  glass  of  milk  to  go  with  her  noon  lunch,  but  she 
gives  her  little  sister  part  of  the  candy  to  keep  her  from  telling 
her  mother.  What  is  wrong  with  what  Jane  is  doing?  (2)  Maxine 
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and  Tempe  are  next-door  neighbors.  Maxine  is  an  only  child  but 
Tempe  has  two  younger  brothers.  Both  girls  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  clothing  and  home-beautification  phases  of 
4"H  Club  work;  both  have  won  state  and  national  recognition 
in  this  work  that  they  like  and  enjoy  so  much.  Tempe  enlists  the 
counsel  and  help  of  her  younger  brothers  in  raising  flowers  as 
a  part  of  her  yard-beautification  project.  Maxine’s  mother  is  her 
interested  adviser.  What  advantages  do  you  see  in  these  situa¬ 
tions? 

The  following  principles  should  be  applied  not  only  by  young 
people  but  by  all  the  family  members  in  establishing  quality 
in  home  living. 

Principles  Involved  in  Desirable  Family  Relationships 

A  principle  is  a  fundamental  truth  that  governs  a  method  of 
procedure— if  certain  conditions  are  met  there  tends  to  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  result.  The  following  are  suggested  as  principles 
involved  in  desirable  family  relationships.  Consider  them  and 
think  how  they  apply  to  your  own  home  situation.  Can  you 
think  of  concrete  examples  to  illustrate  family  situations  where 
these  principles  have  been  applied  and  where  they  have  not? 

1.  To  have  a  satisfying  family  life,  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
physical,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  development  of  each 
member. 

2.  For  family  life  to  be  happy,  each  member  of  the  family  should 
feel  a  definite  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  physical  and 
social  activities  of  the  home. 

3.  For  happy  family  life,  every  member  should  help  to  secure  for 
each  of  the  others  his  share  in  familv  service  and  resources. 

4.  For  a  happy  family  life,  each  member  should  be  loyal  to  the 
others,  being  satisfied  with  less  than  perfection. 

5.  Family  life  is  happier  if  each  member  considers  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned  when  deciding  what  to  do  in  a  certain  social 
situation. 

6.  Obligations  to  one’s  family  are  just  as  important  as  obligations  to 
other  people. 

7.  Courtesy  and  consideration  for  members  of  one’s  family  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  happy  family  relations. 

8.  Cultivation  of  desirable  personality  traits  makes  for  successful 
family  relationships. 
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9.  Personal  traits  can  be  developed  in  oneself  provided  the  desire 
and  will  to  do  so  are  strong  enough. 

10.  Provision  for  some  time  away  from  the  group  for  each  member 
encourages  appreciation  and  reduces  causes  of  irritation. 

11.  Mutual  affection  and  respect  among  members  of  the  family  are 
essential  for  happy  family  life. 

12.  Confidence  in  each  other,  and  exhibitions  of  that  confidence,  en¬ 
courage  the  best  development  of  every  member  of  the  family. 

13.  For  a  family  life  to  be  happy,  each  member  should  feel  a  definite 
responsibility  for  the  social  activities  of  the  home. 

14.  For  happy  family  life,  provisions  for  satisfactory  group  and  indi¬ 
vidual  recreation  should  be  made. 

15.  For  family  life  to  be  happy,  each  member  of  the  family  should 
feel  a  definite  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  use  of  money 
in  the  home. 

16.  The  happiness  of  the  family  depends  upon  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  money  available  and  a  plan  for  maintaining  the  best 
possible  standard  of  living  within  the  family  income. 

17.  The  community  improves  as  members  of  the  family  concern 
themselves  with  and  participate  in  desirable  community  activities. 

18.  Interests  and  activities  need  to  be  coordinated  if  family  and  com¬ 
munity  relationships  are  to  be  of  the  best. 

Some  of  the  Reasons  for  Difficulties  Between  Youth  and 
Home 

Did  you  ever  become  so  provoked  with  your  family  that  you 
for  the  time  being  wished  that  you  had  never  been  born— well, 
maybe  not  quite  that,  but  at  least  that  you  had  never  been  bom 
into  that  particular  family?  Wonder  if  your  family  ever  have 
felt  the  same  about  you?  Try  as  hard  as  they  may,  it  seems 
that  there  is  bound  to  be  some  conflict  between  parents  and 
children,  even  in  the  best-regulated  homes.  Sources  of  conflict 
vary  somewhat  from  one  home  to  another  but  some  of  those 
most  frequently  causing  the  fire-works  have  to  do  with  the 
following:  Choice  of  companions;  use  of  leisure  time;  division 
of  labor  in  the  home;  division  and  use  of  money;  habits  of  dress 
and  personal  conduct;  conflicting  ideals  of  the  older  and  younger 
generation;  boy-girl  relationships,  particularly  those  pertaining 
to  late  hours,  dating,  and  to  choice  of  friends  of  the  opposite 
sex;  and  sharing  of  belongings  and  of  home  conveniences— radio, 
car,  bathroom,  and  others.  Do  any  of  these  have  a  familiar  ring 
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in  your  ears?  What  is  your  pet  complaint  against  your  family? 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  there  can  be  complete  understanding 
between  the  last  generation  and  yours.  Of  course  we  realize  that 
this  is  no  new  problem— in  ancient  writings  frequent  references 
are  made  to  “the  good  old  days.”  “When  we  were  young,  young 
people  did  things  thus  and  so”  gets  to  be  an  old  story.  And  of 
course  young  people  are  convinced  that  the  good  days  are 
now.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  families  do  a  much 
better  job  than  others  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  two 
generations  and  bringing  better  understanding  between  them. 
How  do  they  do  it?  Undoubtedly  this  is  accomplished  through 
wisdom  and  design,  rather  than  left  to  whim  and  circumstances. 
Listen  to  what  some  young  people  are  saying  on  some  of  these 
problems: 

1.  “I  like  to  have  my  mother  carry  on  some  activities  and  have  some 
interest  outside  of  housework.  It  makes  her  more  interesting,  more 
understanding,  and  more  fun.” 

2.  “We  should  like  to  confide  in  our  parents  but  we  don’t  know  how 
they  will  look  at  things.  We  might  worry  them  and,  besides,  they 
are  always  shocked.  If  Mother  would  only  learn  to  freeze  her  eye¬ 
brows  and  not  raise  them,  nor  get  so  angry  when  we  tell  her  some¬ 
thing!  If  we  could  work  together  or  do  things  together  more  we 
might  get  to  talking  and  then  telling  them  things  would  come 
easier.” 

3.  “My  parents  have  a  ruling  that  I  must  be  in  by  twelve  o’clock 
unless  it  is  some  special  occasion  that  we  know  beforehand  will 
make  me  perhaps  an  hour  later.  I  always  tell  the  boy  who  is  taking 
me  out  when  I  am  expected  home.  Moreover,  if  my  parents  know 
I  have  gone  some  place,  they  want  to  know  if  I  decide  to  go  on 
somewhere  else  for  the  evening,  and  expect  me  to  call  and  let 
them  know.  I  find  that  having  this  understanding  and  agreement 
beforehand  works  beautifully  and  keeps  everybody  happy.” 

4.  “Alan  is  a  boy  who  has  great  respect  and  consideration  for  his 
mother.  He  is  not,  however,  ‘tied  to  his  mother’s  apron  strings,’ 
nor  does  he  always  have  to  ‘ask  mamma  first’  before  he  ever  does 
anything.  His  mother  purposely  asks  him  to  do  things  that  are  not 
always  easy  because  they  challenge  his  ingenuity  and  level  of  de¬ 
velopment.  But  he  glories  in  his  ability  to  do  them  and  in  the  sense 
of  independence  that  doing  them  brings.” 

5.  “My  brother  is  crazy  about  listening  to  radio  broadcasts  of  base¬ 
ball  games  and  prize-fights.  I  detest  both.  What  can  we  do  about 
it?” 
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6.  “We  have  an  awful  time  at  our  house.  George  storms  because  he 
does  not  have  more  money  to  spend.  My  sister  slips  out  and  leaves 
me  all  the  dishes  to  wash;  she  leaves  her  clothes  thrown  in  a  heap 
in  our  shared  bedroom,  and  wears  my  freshly  pressed  and  laun¬ 
dered  clothes  without  my  permission.  We  must  work  out  a  system 
and  program  of  expenditure  and  work  that  will  relieve  these  prob¬ 
lems.” 


Pictures  of  Family  Life  and  the  Problems  They  Present 

It  should  help  us  to  solve  our  own  family  problems  to  see 
how  other  families  have  solved  theirs;  we  can  also  learn  from 
families  who  haven’t  been  able  to  do  so.  Select  one  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  you  know  and  write  out  a  picture  of  the  family;  draw  the 
word  picture  of  this  family  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  we  can 
note  the  solved  and  unsolved  problems  in  family  relationships 
that  they  present.  Points  that  you  will  need  to  touch  upon  are: 
the  composition  of  the  family;  income  sources  and  level  of  in¬ 
come;  the  work  of  the  family  and  also  its  future  plans;  family 
recreation  habits;  and  family  relationships.  Ask  any  questions 
that  you  would  like  to  have  answered  on  points  that  puzzle 
you  about  this  family’s  problems.  Do  not  give  the  real  name  of 
the  family.  Problems  from  these  papers  will  be  selected  for  class 
discussion.  The  following  is  a  picture  of  an  interesting  family. 
What  are  some  problems  that  this  family  apparently  has  solved? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders  feel  that  they  are  fortunate  in  still 
having  their  family  intact  even  though  their  three  daughters 
range  in  age  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three  years  and  their  two 
sons  are  twelve  and  twenty-six  years  old.  The  family  has  lived 
for  several  years  on  a  large  rented  farm  located  near  a  small 
town. 

The  Saunders’  money  income  is  not  large,  but  they  raise 
practically  all  of  their  food  supply  except  such  staples  as  flour 
and  sugar.  Several  hundred  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
canned  and  stored  each  year  from  the  farm  orchard  and  garden; 
six  big  hogs  and  a  beef  furnish  their  meat  and  lard  for  the  year. 
Four  milk  cows  furnish  milk  and  butter  and  a  small  money 
income  in  addition.  A  flock  of  250  chickens  is  kept.  The  oldest 
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daughter  teaches  in  the  village  school,  but  is  allowed  to  feel 
that  her  salary  is  her  own.  She  uses  it  to  buy  nice  clothes  fol 
herself  and  her  sisters,  to  help  in  any  family  emergency  such  as 
that  caused  by  a  crop  shortage,  to  further  her  education  in 
summer  sessions  at  the  State  University,  and  for  occasional 
travel. 

On  the  whole  the  family  is  a  closely  knit  unit,  though  each 
member  lives  his  own  life  largely  and  follows  his  own  interests 
happily.  The  girls  attend  frequent  neighborhood  parties  and 
picnics  and  are  very  popular  with  the  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  Often  “baby  brother”  is  taken  along  as  a  special 
treat  to  him.  The  large  country  home  is  the  scene  of  frequent 
happy  gatherings,  such  as  a  Hallowe’en  party  or  a  party  honor¬ 
ing  a  college  friend  of  the  oldest  daughter.  The  hospitality  of 
the  home  is  open,  free,  cordial,  and  inclusive;  unexpected  guests 
drop  in  frequently;  invited  guests  often  stay  for  days.  The 
older  son  is  not  much  interested  in  these  social  activities;  he  is 
most  interested  in  getting  ahead  and  in  making  a  place  for 
himself  as  a  farm  owner.  He  has  a  fine  steady  girl  friend  whom 
he  probably  will  marry.  He  takes  almost  equal  responsibility 
with  the  father  in  running  the  large  rented  farm  and  gets  a  share 
of  the  crops.  The  younger  son  helps  them  in  any  way  he  can. 
The  younger  daughters  are  not  interested  in  careers  but  are  of 
a  domestic  temperament.  The  mother’s  and  father’s  only  outside 
diversion  is  fairly  regular  church  attendance;  the  children  enjoy 
the  activities  of  the  village  church.  Mrs.  Saunders  occasionally 
attends  the  church  aid  society  meetings.  All  three  of  the  girls 
know  plenty  of  boys  but  have  no  steady  beaux. 

The  work  of  the  household  runs  smoothly.  The  two  younger 
daughters  do  the  dish-washing,  the  mother  does  the  cooking, 
the  oldest  daughter  does  the  cleaning,  and  all  four  of  the  women 
share  equally  in  doing  the  family  laundering.  Mrs.  Saunders  also 
raises  the  chickens  and  does  much  of  the  gardening,  with  inci¬ 
dental  help  from  various  other  members  of  the  family.  She 
supervises  the  spring  and  fall  general  housecleaning.  The  oldest 
daughter  does  most  of  the  sewing  for  the  women  of  the  family. 
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YOU  AND  YOUR  HOME  OF  TOMORROW 

Love  is  the  only  bow  on  Life’s  dark  cloud.  It  is  the 
morning  and  the  evening  star.  It  shines  upon  the  babe, 
and  sheds  its  radiance  on  the  quiet  tomb.  It  is  the  mother 
of  art,  inspirer  of  poet,  patriot  and  philosopher.  It  is  the 
air  and  light  of  every  heart— builder  of  every  home,  kin- 
dler  of  every  fire  on  every  hearth.  It  was  the  first  to  dream 
of  immortality.  It  fills  the  world  with  melody,  for  music 
is  the  voice  of  love.  Love  is  the  magician,  the  enchanter, 
that  changes  worthless  things  to  joy,  and  makes  right  royal 
kings  and  queens  of  common  clay.  It  is  the  perfume  of 
that  wondrous  flower,  the  heart,  and  without  that  sacred 
passion,  that  divine  swoon,  we  are  less  than  beasts;  but 
with  it,  earth  is  heaven,  and  we  are  gods.1 

Since  the  founding  of  families  is  a  most  difficult  as  well  as  a 
most  important  task,  there  should  be  definite  education  for  it 
before  marriage.  Adost  of  you  will  become  homemakers  and 
establish  homes.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  when  a  man 
and  woman  are  joined  together  under  the  formal  auspices  of 
church  and  state  a  happy  union  should  follow  as  the  full-blown 
rose  follows  the  bud.  The  pair  too  often  starts  out  with  high 
ideals,  not  facing  the  truth  that  ideals  are  like  stars— you  cannot 
succeed  in  reaching  them  but,  like  the  seafaring  man  on  the 
trackless  ocean,  you  choose  them  as  your  guides,  and,  following 
them,  you  reach  your  destiny.  Marriage  too  often  begins  in 
ignorance— ignorance  that  is  temporary  bliss,  which  in  time  will 
wear  thin  against  the  raspy  realities  of  life.  Nobody  has  ever 
told  the  pair  that  marriage  is  like  an  uneven  terrain,  where  the 
path  through  leads  not  only  over  high  mountaintops  of  inspired 
love,  passion,  vision,  and  hope,  but  also  into  the  valleys  of  dis¬ 
couragement,  loss,  and  sorrow,  and  even  over  long  level  stretches 
of  uneventful  and  maybe  dull  and  monotonous  travel.  Too  long 
the  idea  has  prevailed  that  love  alone  would  enable  a  couple  to 
establish  a  successful,  permanent  family  relationship.  This  idea 
disregarded  the  fact  that  most  of  the  problems  faced  during 
marriage  call  for  intellectual  solutions  and  the  fact  that  emotion 

1  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  from  the  lecture,  “Orthodoxy,”  Works  of  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  (New  York,  The  Ingersoll  League,  1929),  Vol.  II,  p.  420. 
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alone  tends  to  make  clear  thinking  and  permanent  settlement 
of  these  problems  improbable.  Love  that  is  compounded  of  both 
head  and  heart  has  a  better  chance  to  survive  and  flourish.  To¬ 
day,  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  family  living,  it  is  more 
essential  than  ever  before  that  certain  fundamental  marriage 
problems  should  be  studied  before  they  actually  have  to  be  met, 
in  order  that  decisions  uncolored  by  emotion  may  then  be  made 
and  later  used  as  guides  for  action  when  future  need  for  their 
use  arises.  When  we  know  where  the  dangers  of  any  venture 
lie,  we  can  plan  to  avoid,  minimize,  or  soften  them  or  even 
can  determine  to  bear  with  fortitude  those  that  cannot  be  so 
modified.  What  are  some  of  the  realities  of  life  that  may  make 
marriage  wear  thin  if  they  are  not  faced  intelligently?  For  what 
phases  of  family  life  has  your  education  and  that  of  your  friends 
and  acquaintances  been  adequate;  for  what  phases  has  it  been 
inadequate?  What  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  marriage? 

The  Courtship  Period 

Conditions  and  Factors  Necessary  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
Successful  Marriage.— The  courtship  period  plays  an  important 
part  in  determining  the  success  of  a  marriage.  Practice  in  the 
arts  or  graces  of  courtship  probably  has  been  acquired  from  an 
earlier  dating  period.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
earlier  dating  period  is  that  it  helps  one  to  find  his  way  around, 
to  find  himself,  and  to  become  accustomed  to  closer  association 
with  the  opposite  sex.  The  boy-and-girl  sweetheart  attachments 
of  the  early  adolescent  years  can  thus  bear  the  fruit  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  discerning  judgment  that  will  surely  stand  in  good 
stead  when  the  later  period  of  more  conscious,  directed  selection 
arrives— a  period  when  every  boy  on  the  immediate  horizon  is 
sized  up  as  a  prospective  husband  and  when  any  lass  may  be  the 
queen.  Gradually,  out  of  the  seeming  rosy  haze  and  blue  fog 
emerges  one  to  whom  you  are  drawn  by  both  spiritual  and 
mating  forces.  But  this  is  getting  a  little  ahead  of  the  story 
Before  this  happens  you  will  be  consciously  weighing  the  charms 
and  attributes  of  one  person  against  those  of  others.  Some  will 
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measure  up  to  your  requirements  and  standards  and  others  will 
not.  It  is  from  the  first  group  that  your  selection  will  be  made, 
for  “oil  does  not  mix  with  water”  and  “water  seeks  its  own 
level.”  Do  you  think  young  people  should  be  conscious  of  what 
they  are  looking  for  in  the  person  they  are  to  marry  or  do  you 
believe  that  there  is  only  the  one  “right”  person  somewhere  and 
when  they  meet  they  just  “fall  in  love”?  Isn’t  every  man  or 
woman  “right”  in  spots,  and  wrong  in  others?  Elbert  Hubbard, 
an  outstanding  American  proponent  of  homely  philosophy  said, 
“Propinquity  and  the  price  of  corn  govern  the  rate  of  marriages.” 
No  doubt  they  also  have  something  to  do  with  who  it  is  that 
we  marry. 

Most  people  are  agreed  that  certain  factors  that  may  affect 
the  success  of  a  marriage  should  be  considered  in  selecting  life 
partners.  Are  you  one  of  the  great  majority  of  young  people 
who  consider  it  worth  while  to  think  about  what  they  want 
in  a  mate?  What  are  the  major  things  you  would  look  for  in 
the  person  you  would  like  to  marry?  You  may  not  be  able  to 
find  the  combination  of  all  of  them  in  any  one  person,  but  even 
a  majority  of  them  in  combination  promises  much  toward 
success  in  marriage. 

Health  in  both  parties  is  important.  The  sickly  wife  or  a 
weakly  husband  detracts  from  the  fullness  possible  in  marriage. 
“Do  not  seek  to  marry  a  doctor’s  bill”  is  hard  but  practical 
advice.  The  man  should  be  physically  vigorous  enough  to  fol¬ 
low  successfully  his  business  or  vocation  and  to  carry  his  full 
share  of  home  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  girl  should  be 
sufficiently  vigorous  to  carry  the  usual  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  caring  for  a  home,  and  to  meet  the  ordinary  physical  strains 
of  mating,  child-bearing,  and  child-rearing.  Both  should  be  free 
from  extreme  irritability,  nervousness,  and  moodiness,  and  free 
from  any  latent  disease,  which  might  be  transmitted  to  the  other 
or  to  their  children. 

A  good  heritage  is  desirable.  It  is  compounded  of  various 
things,  many  of  them  intangible.  Heritage  or  breeding  manifests 
itself  in  physical  form  and  appearance,  as  well  as  in  spiritual 
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and  mental  make-up,  manner,  and  outlook.  Notice  the  difference 
between  a  scrub  pig  and  a  pure-bred  Poland  China,  or  between 
a  scrub  pony  and  a  thoroughbred  race-horse— that,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  is  what  is  meant  by  good  heritage.  Poor  heritage  need 
not  condemn,  but  it  is  something  that  will  take  tremendous 
effort  to  nullify. 

An  adequate  income  promotes  happiness  in  marriage.  The 
old  adage,  “When  poverty  comes  in  the  door,  love  flies  out  the 
window,”  is  still  too  true.  Sometimes  it  takes  two  salaries,  that 
of  both  husband  and  wife,  to  make  an  adequate  income.  Work¬ 
ing  outside  the  home  and  yet  successfully  keeping  the  home 
going  is  a  task  that  taxes  the  powers  of  any  wife  and  the 
patience  and  forbearance  of  any  husband,  and  yet  it  can  be  and 
is  happily  and  successfully  managed  by  many  homemakers.  It 
must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  status  of  family  incomes, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Home-Management  Unit,  is  far  from  en¬ 
couraging  to  prospective  homemakers.  We  can  only  hope  and 
believe  that  high  courage,  deep  love,  good  management,  and 
common  sense  will  find  a  way  to  make  a  not-too-large  income 
adequate.  Special  training  for  some  trade  or  profession  gives 
greater  earning  power  to  its  possessor,  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
would-be  homemaker. 

The  size  of  the  income  is  perhaps  no  more  important  than 
good  business  judgment  in  the  management  of  that  income. 
Willingness  and  determination  to  live  within  actual  income  is 
conducive  to  peace  of  mind,  if  not  always  to  desired  con¬ 
veniences.  The  young  man  who  threw  over  the  immediate 
possibility  of  going  to  college  for  the  pleasure  of  owning  an 
automobile  exhibited  poor  business  judgment,  if  nothing  worse. 
Real  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  dollar,  or  at  least  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  learn  its  value,  is  essential.  Extravagance  and  useless 
spending  have  no  place  in  the  living  of  the  great  bulk  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  make  a  shaky  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
home.  Thrift,  business  acumen,  the  ability  to  buy  wisely,  and 
the  ability  to  adjust  to  changing  financial  status  are  valuable 
assets  to  hold. 
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In  addition  to  the  conditions  and  characteristics  already  sub¬ 
mitted  as  being  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  successful 
marriage  there  are  other  factors  that  should  be  considered,  (i) 
Mutual  encouragement  in  worth-while  achievements  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  bringing  out  the  best  in  each  other  instead  of  the  worst, 
and  inspiration  to  better  and  fuller  living  make  for  mutual 
accomplishment,  development,  and  compatibility,  and  lift  mar¬ 
riage  out  of  the  commonplace.  (2)  A  reasonable  degree  of  self- 
restraint  that  prevents  quick  flare-ups  of  temper  makes  for  peace 
and  calm.  How  can  two  people  who  habitually  antagonize  each 
other  hope  to  be  able  to  get  along  together  after  marriage? 
Marriage,  like  death,  does  not  change  our  nature,  but  takes  us 
as  it  finds  us.  (3)  Cooperation,  team-work,  will  take  you  far. 
The  individual  who  can  not  give  way  with  good  grace,  who 
must  have  his  way  most  all  the  time,  who  never  wants  to  go 
where  you  want  to  go  nor  do  what  you  want  to  do,  and  with 
whom  you  cannot  work  without  quarreling,  would  be  a  hard 
person  with  whom  to  live  or  to  get  anything  accomplished. 
Some  women  have  made  it  a  practice  to  fight  every  move  their 
husbands  ever  made;  it  is  hard  to  get  anywhere  with  that  kind 
of  person;  one  gets  tired  of  fighting  every  step  of  the  way. 
(4)  Thoughtfulness  of  the  feelings,  peace  of  mind,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  others  and  a  willingness  to  ignore  cheerfully  little 
faults  and  failings— to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  perfection— 
promotes  happiness  and  helps  to  establish  a  normal  foundation 
for  it.  (5)  Similar  ideals  make  two  people  more  nearly  one; 
they  promote  spiritual  harmony  and  eliminate  a  possible  cause 
for  misunderstandings  and  hurts.  Deep  convictions  on  the  part 
of  one— about  such  things  as  drinking,  smoking,  swearing,  or 
failure  to  attend  church,  for  example— convictions  which  might 
seem  ridiculous  to  the  other— may  be  a  source  of  much  unhappi¬ 
ness.  (6)  Confidence  and  trust  are  essential.  If  people  are  natu¬ 
rally  of  a  suspicious  nature,  they  are  hard  to  convince  of  the 
loyalty  and  sincerity  of  another.  Suspicion  breeds  jealousy,  which 
often  destroys  happiness.  Always  having  to  explain  or  prove 
where  we  have  been,  whom  we  have  seen,  and  what  we  did  gets 
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to  be  old,  monotonous,  disgusting,  and  irritating.  (7)  Common 
interests  bind  hearts  and  minds;  contrary  ones  divide.  These 
common  interests  should  include  a  liking  for  domestic  life, 
which  on  the  part  of  the  girl  extends  to  homemaking  training 
and  skills,  and  on  the  part  of  both  either  to  a  liking  for  children 
or  to  a  mutual  indifference  to  them.  A  sane  and  constructive 
attitude  toward  sex  follows  as  a  corollary.  (8)  Mutual  liking 
for  each  other  is  perhaps  the  prime  prerequisite  of  happy  mar¬ 
riage-love  can  forgive  much. 

The  Purposes  of  Courtship— The  period  of  courtship  takes 
on  a  deeper  significance  than  that  of  the  earlier  period  of  dating. 
The  incidental  attachments,  casual  love-making,  and  puppv-like 
capers  and  gambols  of  the  early  teens  (do  you  wonder  why  it 
is  called  puppy-love?)  have  grown  up  into  a  different  pattern 
of  approaches  and  responses.  Those  in  the  late  teens  and  the 
twenties  are  no  longer  interested  in  playing  at  love  making.  Life 
has  become  more  meaningful  and  serious.  This  does  not 
always  mean  that  every  one  is  now  planning  marriage;  indeed 
the  way  some  men  shy  away  from  it  is  distressing  to  the  girls 
who  are  interested  in  them.  It  does  mean  that  although  you  still 
like  to  dance,  picnic,  or  skate,  it  makes  a  significant  difference 
who  your  partner  is.  Some  “click,”  others  don’t.  In  fact  one  big 
purpose  of  courtship  is  to  see  which  ones  “click”  and  which 
ones  don’t.  The  ones  who  don’t  are  out  and  that’s  that.  It  is  a 
testing  time,  a  time  of  testing  actions  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  (at  a  ball  or  at  breakfast  preparation  in  the  home  kitchen 
are  you  the  same  girl? )  and  of  testing  reactions  to  different 
situations.  There  is  a  lot  you  should  know  about  a  person 
with  whom  you  think  you  might  want  to  spend  the  rest  of 
your  life.  It  is  a  getting  acquainted  and  a  trial  period— a  period 
of  finding  out  whether  or  not  the  boy  or  girl  possesses  enough  of 
those  qualities  and  attributes  that  we  have  considered  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  successful  marriage. 

Young  people  themselves  may  be  responsible  for  the  court¬ 
ship  period’s  failing  to  fulfil  its  true  purpose.  It  is  human  nature 
to  put  one’s  best  foot  forward.  But  unless  you  fully  intend  to 
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Courtship  is  a  period  in  which  we  learn  to  know  each  other  under  varying  con¬ 
ditions.  Are  you  the  same  girl  at  a  dance  as  you  are  the  next  day  on  a  picnic? 

change  your  disagreeable  characteristics  it  is  better  to  let  it  be 
known  before  marriage  than  after  that  you  have  a  contrary 
streak  in  your  nature,  that  you  are  domineering,  moody,  or 
cantankerous.  Then  it  can’t  be  said  that  you  obtained  a  mar- 
riage  contract  under  false  pretenses. 

Maybe  it  wasn’t  false  pretense;  the  courtship  period  might 
have  been  so  brief  that  you  hadn’t  time  or  opportunity  to  show 
how  mean  you  could  be.  Short  courtships  can  trick  in  more 
ways  than  one.  If  you  are  inexperienced  and  naive  you  are 
very  likely  to  mistake  the  first  stirrings  of  hot  passion  as  a  sure 
sign  that  you  are  in  love,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  that  elemental 
blind  urge,  the  first  thing  you  know  you  find  yourself  altar 
bound— married  to  one  who  is  in  nowise  suited  to  be  your 
mate.  This  very  thing  happens  more  often  than  you  know.  Go 
slow,  my  dears,  go  slow.  Do  not  allow  sex  attraction  alone  to 
be  the  basis  of  such  an  important  choice.  In  fact  it  should  fall 
in  line  as  one  of  the  last  deciding  factors,  not  the  first. 

You  ask,  “How  am  I  to  know  when  I  am  in  love  and  how 
can  love  be  guided  to  the  right  person?”  In  the  first  place  your 
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head  should  always  be  on  the  job  to  act,  if  necessary,  as  a  stop¬ 
watch  for  your  heart.  To  hold  the  idea  that  serious  thinking 
has  no  place  in  love  is  to  slander  the  nature  of  real  love,  since 
love  is  compounded  of  both  the  head  and  the  heart.  Passion  does 
not  stop  to  reason  but  love  does.  Common  sense  would  never 
let  you  lose  your  heart  to  some  one  who  is  not  worthy,  and 
there  are  many  who  are  worthy,  so  your  range  of  choice  is 
really  wide. 

An  abiding  sense  of  comradeship  is  characteristic  of  true  love. 
Your  beloved  is  a  safe  depository  for  your  innermost  thoughts 
—thoughts  that  are  shared  and  half  known  to  the  other  even 
before  they  are  spoken.  Comradeship  might  be  called  the  meat 
and  bread  of  a  life  spent  together  and  the  extra  special  moments 
the  dessert.  The  free,  natural,  and  unhampered  associations  of 
modern  young  people  are  conducive  to  the  development  of  such 
a  companionship.  In  fact  one  wonders  how  grandma  and  grandpa 
ever  got  together;  what  with  the  strict  decorum  of  their  day 
one  thinks  maybe  strangers  married,  then  got  acquainted  after¬ 
wards. 

A  feeling  that  life  has  been  lifted  to  a  higher  level  is  also  an 
experience  of  love.  One  marvels  at  the  continual  newness  and 
the  lack  of  sameness  to  be  found  in  the  beloved;  like  a  spring 
of  pure  water,  bubbling  ever  joyous,  refreshing,  and  satisfying, 
is  the  spirit  of  the  beloved.  Love  indeed  makes  “right  royal  kings 
and  queens  of  common  clay.” 

Then  comes  the  consciousness  of  mutual  wholesome  sex  at¬ 
traction  that  sets  its  seal  of  approval  upon  your  love.  It  would 
seem  that  this  experience  that  we  have  been  describing  should 
be  called  drifting  or  slipping  into  love. 

But  what  if  love  doesn’t  come  that  way?  What  if  it  comes 
in  a  wild,  fierce  flood  that  will  not  be  denied?  Sometimes  love 
happens  that  way.  Blind  that  we  are— we  cannot  see  love  come; 
we  can  only  see  it  go.  But  even  when  this  foundation-shaking 
force  floods  our  soul,  calm  reason  is  on  the  scene  and  can  keep 
it  controlled  and  guided  into  safe  channels  that  will  not  allow 
it  to  wreck  lives.  Which  kind  of  love  do  you  want?  One  who 
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has  experienced  both  tells  us  that  there  is  a  fullness,  a  complete¬ 
ness,  and  a  depth  about  each  that  is  different  from  that  of  the 
other,  but  that  each  love  is  equally  satisfying  to  the  thing  within 
us  which  it  calls  forth.  We  are  led  to  see  that  there  are  depths 
and  sides  to  our  being  that  we  do  not  know  we  possess  until 
chance  reveals  them. 

Aspects  of  Courtship—  The  aspects  of  the  courtship  period 
are  threefold,  (i)  It  is  a  time  of  recreation.  Young  people  want 
a  good  time;  they  are  looking  for  fun.  Boys  and  girls  who, 
because  of  an  unwholesome  attitude  toward  courtship  or  be¬ 
cause  of  past  training  or  experience,  are  unable  to  enjoy  asso¬ 
ciating  with  each  other  lose  something  valuable.  (2)  Then  there 
is  the  exploratory  aspect  of  courtship.  Boys  and  girls  use  this 
period  to  find  out  how  far  they  can  go,  with  one  another  and 
society.  They  use  it  to  study  the  psychology  and  possibilities 
of  the  opposite  sex.  One  boy  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  when 
he  grew  up  that  girls  were  not  the  helpless,  unintellectual  crea¬ 
tures  that  he  had  been  led  to  believe  they  were  and  to  find  that 
instead  of  ethereal  beings  they  were  delightfully  earthy  and 
human  like  himself.  (3)  Courtship  is  a  time  of  education.  It 
gives  greater  polish  and  perfection  by  bringing  to  a  sharper 
focus  and  higher  development  your  finer  sensibilities  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  You  want  this  and  you  demand  that  in  the  person  you 
marry.  Suddenly  the  realization  comes,  “Am  I  the  kind  of  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  attract  a  person  with  these  qualifications?  What 
have  I  to  offer?  Neither  can  I  go  empty-handed.  Nothing  but 
my  best  is  a  worthy  offering  to  bring  to  my  beloved.” 

Problems  of  Courtship.— Out  of  these  aspects  of  courtship 
grow  the  problems  of  courtship.  Recreation  presents  problems. 
One  of  them  is  expense.  Many  a  fine,  upstanding,  and  promising 
young  man  has  very  little  money  to  spend  on  recreation.  You 
must  not  think  him  stingy  and  miserly  simply  because  he  hasn’t 
money  to  spend  on  you.  Nor  should  you  expect  him  to  have  as 
much  as  your  father  has  been  a  lifetime  accumulating.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  young  man  himself  aggravates  the 
problem;  if  his  pride  allows  frankness  about  his  financial  straits 
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the  clever  girl  will  contrive  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  com¬ 
panionship  by  planning  occasions  that  cost  him  nothing,  such 
as  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  a  walk  in  the  park,  a  picnic,  or  a 
swim.  She  will  manage  an  evening  at  the  theater  or  a  moonlight 
boat  trip  without  causing  him  embarrassment,  all  of  course  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  worth  the  thought  and  effort  of  planning. 

The  emotional  aspect  of  the  courtship  period  also  presents 
its  problems.  Before,  during  the  learning  period,  “first”  loves 
were  many  and  fleeting.  During  this  time  both  boys  and  girls 
more  or  less  found  themselves.  Gradually  the  girls  calmed  down 
until  now  the  hoyden  is  a  little  lady— a  little  lady  with  demure 
and  modest  demeanor  but  one  who  knows  what  she  wants  from 
life  and  sets  about  to  accomplish  it.  The  boys  have  grown  more 
sure  of  themselves  and  are  neither  too  shy  nor  too  bold.  Each 
is  ready  for  the  other  and  for  real  romance.  The  love  pattern 
of  each  life  is  different,  but  finally  it  adds  up  into  a  whole  where 
the  biological  aspects  of  love  are  blended  with  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit. 

The  demands  of  this  later  period  are  more  definite  and  ex¬ 
acting.  One  is  much  more  likely  now  to  want  to  put  his  label, 
at  least  temporarily,  upon  the  individual  selected  for  special 
attention.  This  matter  of  labeling  (which  usually  grows  out  of 
the  problem  of  “going  steady”),  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
carried  too  far  by  either  party  concerned.  You  cannot  go  to 
the  dance  with  Bob  because  you  are  Jack’s  girl;  Jack  may  think 
he  should  be  allowed  special  privileges  and  prerogatives  because  he 
has  esquired  you  around  the  whole  past  year— these  are  some 
of  the  forms  the  problem  of  “labeling”  takes. 

The  path  through  courtship  to  love  and  marriage  should  be  a 
high  road  that  fulfils  our  dreams  and  ideals  of  sweet  romance. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  it  so  but  the  successful  effort  pays 
in  the  consciousness  that  we  have  been  true  to  the  highest  in 
ourselves,  which  is  even  more  important  than  conforming  to 
the  dictates  of  society.  This  leads  us  straight  to  the  question  of 
love-making.  Couples  have  been  known  to  fall  in  love  where 
never  a  touch  had  been  exchanged.  But  we  believe  this  is  not 
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the  usual  way  love  comes,  and  we  doubt  if  any  couple  in  love 
could  long  refrain  from  the  age-old  expressions  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  every  living  thing— kisses,  caresses,  and  drawing  close 
together  in  bodily  contact.  Why  should  they  want  not  to  so 
express  their  love? 

But  these  munitions  of  love  and  of  love-making  are  to  be 
used  and  not  abused.  In  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  court¬ 
ship  one  girl  asked  “What  else  is  there  to  do  but  ‘pet’  to  pass 
away  the  time  when  you  are  together?”  What  else,  indeed!  Your 
whole  personalities  should  stimulate,  reinforce,  and  develop  each 
other,  to  the  point  where  you  don’t  have  to  do  anything,  where 
just  being  together— without  even  realizing  that  no  word  has  been 
spoken  maybe  for  hours,  and  where  both  are  in  rapport— brings 
contentment  and  satisfaction.  If  such  vast  areas  of  barrenness 
as  this  girl  indicates  are  uncovered  in  your  associations  together, 
the  condition  should  give  you  pause  to  try  to  discover  upon 
what  kind  of  foundation  you  are  attempting  to  build  a  life  to- 

It  is  during  this  period  of  close  association  that  love  relation¬ 
ships  upon  which  society  frowns  and  which  often  spoil  later 
chances  for  happiness  are  sometimes  indulged  in.  When  you 
discover  that  either  of  you  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  self- 
control,  situations  that  are  highly  conducive  to  love-making 
should  be  avoided.  Solitude— alone  before  the  fireplace,  or  parked 
in  a  lover’s  lane;  darkness— on  a  secluded  bench  in  a  moonlit 
garden;  warm  personal  proximity— curled  on  the  couch  with  the 
lights  dim— these  may  prove  to  be  such  situations.  You  know  your 
limits  of  emotional  control,  or,  if  you  don’t,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  keeping  your  good  judgment  on  guard. 

Length  of  engagement  is  sometimes  a  problem.  Ideally  an  en¬ 
gagement  is  measured  in  terms  of  a  few  months,  not  weeks  or 
years.  What  reasons  can  you  see  for  this  statement? 

There  will  be  other  problems;  each  individual  situation  pre¬ 
sents  its  own.  If  the  principles  of  judgment,  thoughtfulness, 
fairness,  and  regard  for  common  decency  are  observed,  solu¬ 
tions  for  these  problems  can  be  found. 
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Making  the  Most  of  Marriage 

What  Constitutes  a  Successful  Marriage?— Not  only  must  a 
partner  for  marriage  be  carefully  selected,  if  a  successful  family 
is  to  be  established,  but  those  about  to  marry  should  have  a 
fairly  clear  picture  of  what  they  expect  from  marriage.  They 
should  have  a  clear  conception  as  to  what  constitutes  a  successful 
marriage.  Primitive  man  did  not  expect  nor  demand  much  from 
marriage;  therefore  he  sometimes  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
see  the  woman  he  was  to  marry,  even  when  it  was  possible  to 
do  so.  If  the  success  of  any  venture  is  to  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  how  nearly  the  goals  set  up  are  actually  accomplished,  among 
primitive  man  there  would  be  the  highest  percentage  of  success¬ 
ful  marriages. 

Today  our  ideal  of  what  constitutes  a  successful  family  is 
higher  than  formerly,  and  possibly  even  more  difficult  to  achieve. 
Our  present  ideal  not  only  must  meet  such  past  requirements  as 
have  to  do  with  affection,  harmony,  orderliness,  and  content¬ 
ment,  but  these  older  objectives  are  now  being  subjected  to 
discriminating  qualifications.  To  illustrate:  We  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  kind  of  family  harmony  that  was  achieved 
through  complete  and  dictatorial  domination  of  every  family 
member  by  the  family  head.  It  must  be  a  live  harmony  that  does 
not  eliminate  wholesome  disagreement.  In  other  words  we  de¬ 
sire  the  democratic  family.  Democracy  in  family  life  is  thus  epito¬ 
mized  in  Bertrand  Russell’s  recent  book,  Power:  “Every  man  and 
woman  in  a  democracy  should  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  rebel,  but  a 
citizen,  that  is,  a  person  who  has,  and  allows  others,  a  due  propor¬ 
tion,  but  no  more,  of  governmental  mentality.  Where  democracy 
does  not  exist,  the  government  mentality  is  that  of  masters  to¬ 
ward  dependents;  but  where  there  is  democracy  it  is  that  of 
equal  cooperation  which  involves  the  assertion  of  one’s  own 
opinion  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.”  1  The  organiza¬ 
tion  and  workings  of  the  democratic  family  may  be  further 
compared  to  that  of  a  successful  corporation.  The  organization 

1  Bertrand  Russell,  Power  (New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  1938), 
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of  a  corporation  consists  of  the  stockholders,  the  directors,  and 
the  officers,  among  them  the  president.  Stockholders  take  an 
interest  in  the  way  that  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  run 
and  have  their  say  in  certain  matters.  Directors  must  hold  a 
stockholders’  meeting  to  discuss  making  a  drastic  change,  such 
as,  perhaps,  offering  a  new  stock  issue.  Each  brings  something 
of  thought  and  opinion  to  the  question  under  consideration.  A 
vote  is  taken  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  outweighs  that 
of  the  others.  The  president  confirms  the  majority  opinion  and 
has  a  dominant  influence  in  formulating  it  and  in  carrying  it  out. 
Without  his  dominating  influence  the  work  of  the  corporation 
would  be  vacillating  and  uncoordinated,  and  hence  ineffective. 
Isn’t  it  quite  obvious  that  the  man  of  the  house  should  be  the 
“president”  or  “head”  of  the  family  corporation? 

In  line  with  new  interpretations  of  family  harmony  we  would 
go  further  and  say  that  the  orderliness  and  calmness  of  the  old- 
time  family  must  not  be  allowed  to  slump  into  boredom,  and 
affection  must  not  be  the  exacting  kind  that  tolerates  no  emanci¬ 
pation  of  family  members  from  each  other.  To  women,  espe¬ 
cially,  successful  marriage  nowadays  means  a  sort  of  freedom 
not  met  with  in  most  marriages  in  ages  past.  Even  your  grand¬ 
mother  would  have  called  this  sort  of  thing  “eating  one’s  cake 
and  having  it,  too.”  The  modern  woman  thinks  nothing  of 
having  her  business  or  professional  career  simultaneously  with 
her  home  and  babies.  And  who  can  say  that  she  is  not  the  more 
interesting,  inspiring,  and  challenging  wife  and  mother  for  the 
experience,  even  though  (and  it  cannot  be  denied)  it  does  take 
some  “burning  of  the  candle  at  both  ends.”  The  greater  personal 
freedom  which  the  modern  day  grants  to  both  husband  and 
wife  (and  children,  too)  brings  with  it  even  heavier  and  more 
solemn  responsibilities  of  honor,  integrity,  and  faith  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  bond  than  church,  law,  and  business  restrictions  together 
contrived  in  an  earlier  day. 

Intellectual  cooperation  is  an  ideal  fairly  new  in  marriage;  but 
it  is,  like  modern  household  conveniences,  now  coming  to  be 
demanded  as  a  necessary  marriage  ingredient.  A  marriage  of 
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minds,  in  addition  to  a  marriage  of  hearts  and  bodies,  makes 
marriage  indeed.  Modern  life  is  full  of  instances  of  especially 
good  intellectual  cooperation  between  married  couples. 

Happiness  together  is  the  touchstone  universally  used  to  test 
the  success  of  marriage.  Real  happiness  in  marriage  is  not  a 
matter  of  high  romance,  though  all  happy  marriages  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  high  moments.  It  is  a  matter  of  understanding, 
of  tastes,  ideals,  attitudes,  work,  purpose,  sacrifice,  tact,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  adjustment. 

An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  love  and  right  attitudes 
toward  it  and  toward  marriage  help  in  getting  the  most  out  of 
marriage.  The  purely  romantic  attitude  toward  marriage  is  bound 
to  bring  disappointment.  The  high  moments  of  romantic  love 
will  melt  into  the  warmth  and  calmness  of  domestic  loving, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  If  you  meet  this  situation  sensibly, 
long  years  of  domestic  happiness  can  be  yours;  it  will  take  gen¬ 
erous  loving,  deep  understanding,  happy  surrender,  and  willing 
sacrifice.  But  if  you  foolishly  follow  a  policy  of  aggressive  and 
exclusive  possession,  frequent  and  exacting  demands,  and  smother¬ 
ing  attention  your  love  story  will  have  a  different  ending.  The 
romantic  complex  implies  an  attitude  of  childish  idealism  that 
refuses  to  face  facts.  It  is  hard  for  an  affectionate  wife  to  learn 
to  realize  how  deeply  her  husband  loves  her  when  he  is  not  a 
man  who  expresses  affection  in  endearments  and  love  making. 
But  once  she  figures  it  out  that  his  thoughtful  interest  in  her 
health  and  welfare  and  his  contentment  in  her  companionship 
are  expressions  of  his  deep  love  and  that,  being  himself,  he 
could  not  be  sentimental,  no  one  could  shake  her  faith  and 
happiness  in  his  love.  Thus  there  is  a  growing  together  in  an 
inward  harmony  of  personalities  and  an  ever-increasing  sense  of 
mutual  respect  and  understanding. 

Fulfilment  in  marriage  means  mental,  spiritual,  and  physical 
satisfaction.  For  each  couple  each  of  these  phases  has  its  differ¬ 
ent  interpretation  and  ramifications.  Always  will  be  found  in 
marriage  what  together  has  been  built  into  it.  Aside  from  every¬ 
thing  that  one  can  write  about  marriage  there  are  those  in- 
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tangibles  that  cannot  always  be  explained  by  love  or  lack  of 
love,  but  which  make  it  possible  for  two  who  seemingly  are 
ill  adapted  to  get  along  together  and  again  for  two  who  are 
apparently  well  suited  to  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

Accomplishing  a  Successful  Marriage.— At  the  time  of  mar¬ 
riage  a  couple  must  realize  that  the  only  way  their  marriage 
can  work  out  successfully  is  through  their  own  conscientious 
and  continuous  efforts.  It  will  no  more  succeed  without  that 
than  will  any  other  business  or  enterprise.  We  must  conceive 
of  a  successful  marriage  as  a  work  of  art,  achieved  by  effort 
and  good  workmanship,  subject  to  guidance,  control,  and  direc¬ 
tion,  and  not  ruled  by  capricious  destiny. 

Emotional  and  intellectual  maturity  is  necessary  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  .successful  families.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  question, 
“Should  early  marriages  be  contracted?”  It  is  neither  wise  nor 
fair  to  throw  upon  too  young  shoulders  a  task  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  as  that  of  establishing  families.  When  life  was  simple  and 
its  problems  few,  when  habit,  custom,  necessity,  and  the  absence 
of  anv  practical  alternative  stabilized  marriage,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  when  America  was  largely  rural,  we  might  have  rightfully 
thought  otherwise.  But  the  complexities  of  modem  life  call 
for  emotional,  intellectual,  and  social  maturity  that  takes  time, 
study,  and  experience  to  acquire— the  task  should  not  be  made 
harder  by  the  encumbrance  of  an  early  marriage.  Childish  and 
childlike  actions  and  reactions  in  parents  are  evidences  of  emo¬ 
tional  immaturity.  They  threaten  the  stability  of  the  home  and 
are  a  bad  influence  on  children  in  the  home.  Such  immaturity 
is  often  evidenced  by  the  inability  to  do  “without  mother”  or 
to  live  “away  from  mamma”;  it  also  is  evidenced  by  strong 
tendencies  toward  self-pity  and  the  desire  to  be  babied. 

It  probably  takes  an  even  longer  time  to  acquire  intellectual 
maturity  than  it  does  to  acquire  emotional  and  social  maturity. 
Intellectual  maturity  is  characterized  by  the  ability  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  to  see  them  in  their  right  perspective  in  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  Undue  emphasis  is  not 
given  to  unimportant  and  unrelated  matters.  Willingness  to  take 
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advice  and  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  others;  ability  to  face 
reality  and  to  adjust  readily  to  circumstances;  and  determination 
to  seek  rational  rather  than  emotional  ways  of  solving  problems 
are  also  marks  of  intellectual  maturity.  A  workable  philosophy 
of  life  helps  in  accomplishing  a  successful  marriage.  It,  in  turn, 
is  the  result  of  intellectual  and  emotional  maturity. 

Social  maturity  in  a  married  couple  is  conducive  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  successful  family.  Willingness  to  employ  such 
customs  as  make  for  smooth  living,  severity  in  judging  oneself 
and  charity  in  judging  others,  the  ability  to  sympathize  and  to 
rejoice  with  others,  the  ability  to  adjust  to  habits  of  those  with 
whom  one  lives,  the  ability  to  be  “self-starting,”  and  the  ability 
to  proportion  one’s  work  and  play  wisely  are  marks  of  social 
maturity  in  an  individual. 

Relationships  in  the  Successful  Family 

One  of  the  truest  measures  of  the  success  of  a  family  as  a 
whole  is  the  sort  of  personal  relationship  that  exists  between 
husband  and  wife  and  the  kind  of  relationship  that  is  established 
between  the  children  and  themselves. 

An  Ideal  Husband-and-Wife  Relationship —The  dominant  re¬ 
lationship  in  a  family  is  normally  the  husband-wife  relationship. 
All  other  relationships  in  a  family  should  be  subordinate  to  it. 
Children  should  not  mean  more  to  parents  than  parents  mean  to 
each  other,  or  else  family  loyalties  will  take  an  abnormal  and 
unhappy  twist.  Such  dominance  is  rooted  in  husband-and-wife 
relationships  before  children  appear  upon  the  scene  and  should 
be  maintained  after  their  arrival.  Interference  of  one  parent  with 
attempted  discipline  of  children  by  the  other  parent  or  by  rela¬ 
tives  sometimes  interferes  with  their  normal  relationship  and 
should  never  be  countenanced  in  a  home. 

Happy  marriage  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  absolute  one¬ 
ness.  It  means  the  ability  to  live  and  grow  side  by  side  as  well 
as  together  with  a  loved  personality,  accepting  and  ignoring 
differences  that  would  otherwise  create  tension,  and  intelligently 
working  out  or  avoiding  differences  that  would  otherwise  cause 
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conflict.  Each  should  be  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  material 
and  spiritual  privacy  and  reticence.  Personal  habits  and  pe¬ 
culiarities  that  tend  to  annoy  should  be  considered  as  being  irri¬ 
tating  but  not  really  important.  Important  differences  that  are 
really  serious  should  be  brought  out  into  the  open  and  thrashed 
out  and  disposed  of  in  some  manner  since  the  sum  total  gained 
in  nagging  about  them  is  exactly  nothing.  Serious  conflicts  should 
be  avoided  if  possible;  if  avoidance  is  not  possible  an  agreement 
should  be  sought,  or  a  compromise  made  concerning  them;  once 
they  are  settled,  they  should  be  allowed  to  stay  settled. 

Mutual  service  and  benefit  is  characteristic  of  an  ideal  husband- 
wife  relationship.  Many  a  man  will  admit  that  his  political  or 
business  success  results  largely  from  the  cleverness  and  help  of 
his  wife.  Many  a  man  keeps  his  wife  purring  with  happiness 
because  of  his  thoughtful  provision  for  her  comfort  and  welfare. 
Loving,  honoring,  and  cherishing  must  be  made  into  tangible 
expressions  and  fastened  to  the  concrete,  workable,  and  practical 
realities  of  life. 

There  are  purposes  lying  within  marriage  which  are  inherent 
in  it,  and  upon  them  the  success  of  marriage  may  be  expected 
to  rest  to  a  large  degree.  Home  and  family  are  vital  interests; 
the  preservation  of  home  and  family  often  keeps  a  marriage  in¬ 
tact  even  after  love  has  gone.  Satisfaction  in  physical  union  is 
important  to  the  success  of  a  marriage,  though  a  marriage  cannot 
be  sustained  upon  it  alone.  The  inability  to  achieve  this  satis¬ 
faction,  whether  because  of  ignorance  of  its  technique,  con¬ 
flicting  temperaments,  fear  of  pregnancy,  or  other  difficulties, 
has  terminated  many  marriages.  Most  of  these  breaks  could  have 
been  avoided  with  proper  guidance  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Two  people  who  love  each  other  to  the  point  of  wanting  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  together  in  marriage,  which  they 
are  determined  will  bring  mutual  fulfilments  and  satisfactions, 
should  be  able  to  solve  this  problem.  Much  that  is  scientific 
and  authentic  has  been  written  on  this  phase  of  marriage  rela¬ 
tionship  and  is  available  in  public  libraries  for  any  one  who  cares 
to  inform  himself. 
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An  Ideal  Parent-Child  Relationship—  Although  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  lack  of  agreement  as  to  exactly  what  the  most  essential 
characteristics  of  an  ideal  parent-child  relationship  are,  all  will 
agree  that  the  following  principles  are  important. 

1.  Good  parents  will  let  a  child  grow  up.  They  will  not  indulge  the 
child  in  all  sorts  of  ways  nor  protect  him  from  everything  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  difficult,  for  they  believe  that  self-reliance  and  a 
disciplined  character  are  promoted  through  independence. 

2.  Good  parents  will  bring  a  child  to  the  realization  that  he  cannot 
allow  himself  unlimited  freedom  of  expression,  but  that  he  must 
exercise  conscious  control  of  himself  and  must  hold  thought  and 
regard  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  others. 

3.  Good  parents  will  be  oriented  to  the  modern  world  and  will  have 
a  sense  of  proportion  that  can  distinguish  between  major  and 
minor  values  in  dealing  with  their  children. 

4.  Good  parents  foster  a  feeling  of  trust  in  their  children  by  proving 
themselves  trustworthy. 

5.  Affection  between  parents  and  children  is  most  important.  It  is 
usually  the  fault  of  parents  if  this  affection  does  not  exist.  Its 
foundation  is  established  in  babyhood  and  it  grows  through  the 
years,  being  consciously  modified  with  the  different  phases  of 
growth  and  development  of  the  child,  for  this  bond  of  affection 
must  not  be  such  that  it  will  interfere  with  his  success  in  estab¬ 
lishing  himself  in  the  adult  world. 

6.  A  parent  gains  respect  for  his  authority  by  exercising  it  reasonably 
and  with  evident  good  judgment. 

7.  Mutual  understanding  of  points  of  view,  and  calm,  frank,  and 
reasoning  discussions  and  considerations  of  these  points  of  view 
may  prevent  serious  breaks  between  parents  and  older  children. 
Too  often  reason  has*  little  chance  because  emotions  are  over¬ 
whelming. 

8.  Doing  things  together  helps  parents  and  children  to  get  well 
acquainted  and  helps  to  avoid  conflicts  between  parents  and  their 
children. 

9.  If  parents  expect  to  hold  the  honor  and  respect  of  their  children, 
they  must  not  act  like  children  themselves,  but  must  conduct  their 
lives  with  becoming  maturity  and  dignity. 

Broth er-and-Sister  Relationships  —  Right  relationships  between 
brothers  and  sisters  build  family  morale  and  foster  family  loy¬ 
alty,  love,  helpfulness,  and  unselfish  sharing.  The  right  of  privacy 
and  the  right  to  live  individual  lives  is  naturally  recognized  and 
respected.  Attachments  between  brothers  and  sisters  that  handi¬ 
cap  normal  independent  development  are  discouraged. 
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Relatives  in  the  Home.— Relatives  living  in  the  home  may  cre¬ 
ate  new  problems  in  family  adjustments,  particularly  so  when 
the  new  home  is  being  established  and  therefore  other  new  ad¬ 
justments  are  being  made.  The  presence  of  these  outsiders  should 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  home.  Husband  and  wife  should  together  firmly  and 
kindly  establish  the  dominant  relationship.  The  relatives  them¬ 
selves  should  show  masterful  cooperation  and  good  sense  in 
making  necessary  adjustments  in  line  with  such  relationship. 

YOU  AND  YOUR  JOB 

WHAT  JOB  FOR  ME? 

Great  numbers  of  you  will  go  directly  from  high  school  into 
jobs.  In  the  recent  past  only  3  to  5  per  cent  of  those  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  have  continued  with  their  education  by 
going  on  to  college.  Let  us  hope  that  all  of  you  who  for  some 
reason  cannot  go  on  to  college  and  who  want  and  need  jobs 
can  find  them— jobs  to  your  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  liking.  Pro¬ 
viding  jobs  for  all  youths  who  want  them  is  an  ever-present 
problem.  In  1940  there  were  some  21,000,000  young  people  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  24.  It  is  estimated  that,  throughout 
the  nation,  6,000,000  of  them  were  seeking  work.  Of  this  number 
no  less  than  60  per  cent  were  wholly  without  employment, 
and  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  them,  according  to  polls  by  such 
agencies  as  Fortune  magazine  and  the  Y.M.C.A.,  were  very  much 
discouraged  and  embittered  through  their  inability  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment  and  because  of  their  inability  to  marry  and  to  establish 
homes  because  of  economic  conditions.  Such  an  extreme  con¬ 
dition  we  hope  will  not  again  prevail. 

What  Kind  of  a  Job  Do  Yon  Want?— What  type  of  work 
appears  to  you  to  be  interesting  and  profitable  and  to  offer 
promise  of  satisfactions  that  you  want  your  work  to  give?  There 
are  good  books  on  vocational  guidance  and  there  are  vocational 
guidance  experts  that  can  help  you  to  decide  on  the  kinds  of 
jobs  for  which  you  have  an  aptitude.  Lucky  is  the  boy  or  girl 
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who  has  a  father  or  a  mother  who  understands  the  underlying 
principles  of  vocational  guidance  and  who  can  bestow  parental 
blessing  and  encouragement  upon  an  air-hostess  daughter  for 
whom  parental  pride  and  ambition  had  designed  the  presidency 
of  a  woman’s  college!  Or  maybe  the  blessing  and  encouragement 
will  have  to  be  given  to  a  son  whose  aptitudes  and  abilities  fit 
him  to  go  into  some  branch  of  industrial  mechanics,  wrhen  all 
along  the  parents  had  hoped  that  he  could  be  at  least  a  bank 
president.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  late  American  lawyer  and 
novelist,  once  said,  “A  great  factory,  with  the  machinery  all 
working  and  revolving  with  absolute  and  rhythmic  regularity 
and  with  the  men  all  driven  by  one  impulse  and  moving  in 
unison  as  though  a  constituent  part  of  the  mighty  machine,  is 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  examples  of  directed  force  that  the 
world  shows.  I  have  rarely  seen  the  face  of  a  mechanic  in  the 
act  of  creation  which  was  not  fine,  never  one  which  was  not 
earnest  and  impressive.” 1  An  appreciation  of  the  real  dignity 
and  blessings  of  work  and  service  ennobles  its  possessor.  Charles 
Kingsley,  an  English  clergyman,  poet,  and  novelist  of  the  last 
century,  says,  “Thank  God  every  morning  when  you  get  up 
that  you  have  something  to  do  which  must  be  done,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do  your 
best,  will  breed  in  you  temperance,  self-control,  diligence, 
strength  of  will,  content,  and  a  hundred  other  virtues  which  the 
idle  never  know.”  2 

The  important  thing  is  to  find  the  right  occupation  for  your¬ 
self.  John  Ruskin,  the  great  English  art  critic  and  author,  says, 
“When  men  are  rightly  occupied,  their  amusement  grows  out 
of  their  work,  as  the  color  petals  out  of  a  fruitful  flower.”  Some¬ 
times  it  is  necessary  to  do  some  exploratory  work  in  different 
fields  before  you  can  make  up  your  mind  what  you  can  do  well 
and  what  you  would  like  to  do.  The  person  who  has  worked 
in  a  grocery  store  should  know,  better  than  a  person  who  hasn’t, 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers. 

2  Life  and  Works  of  Charles  Kingsley,  Letters  (New  York,  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co.,  1901-1903). 
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whether  or  not  he  wants  to  be  a  grocer.  The  girl  who  never 
liked  the  schoolroom  knows  that  she  just  couldn’t  stand  school¬ 
teaching.  We  do  hope  that  you  will  not  have  as  hard  a  time  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  to  find  work  at  which  you  can  make  a 
go;  it  is  said  that  he  tried  nineteen  different  kinds  of  jobs  before 
he  found  one  at  which  he  could  be  successful— that  job  was  being  a 
lawyer  and  statesman. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  you  believe  a  certain  type  of  work 
will  offer  you  a  satisfying  interest  and  a  fair  chance  to  make  a 
success  at  it,  you  will  want  to  know  what  it  has  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  financial  remuneration  and  what  chance  it  will  give 
you  for  advancement  and  promotion.  Though  you  may  enjoy 
doing  the  work  immensely,  the  edge  is  taken  off  your  enthusiasm 
if  you  can’t  make  a  living  at  it  or  be  financially  secure  in  it, 
particularly  if  the  present  financial  situation  provides  for  little 
hope  of  future  gain.  One  doesn’t  greatly  mind  learning  and  doing 
the  foundation  tasks  if  he  knows  there  is  a  good  possibility  of 
some  day  being  higher  up  in  or  even  perhaps  at  the  top  of  the 
business. 

Other  considerations  and  provisions  that  make  one  job  better 
than  another  are:  (i)  benefits— some  jobs  provide  for  the 
workers  insurance,  vacations,  retirement  provisions,  sports  pro¬ 
grams,  and  other  desirable  features;  (2)  tenure,  though  tenure  is 
sometimes  circumvented;  (3)  prestige,  though  the  falsity  of 
stigmas  attaching  to  more  menial  types  of  work  should  be  mini¬ 
mized  and  discouraged  by  all  right-thinking  people;  (4)  lack 
of  hazards  in  the  physical  plant  and  in  other  conditions  of  work, 
such  as  reasonable  hours  and  reasonable  speed  of  work;  (5)  ease 
of  work  and  convenience  in  working  conditions;  and  (6)  leisure 
for  advancement.  (7)  Unions  in  the  field  also  usually  tend  to 
protect  the  worker  and  his  wages.  What  are  some  of  the  laws 
of  your  state  that  have  been  designed  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  workers  in  different  fields? 

It  is  true  and  we  cannot  deny  that  chance  and  circumstance 
may  play  a  large  part  in  our  taking  up  with  a  particular  kind 
of  work.  That  may  be  a  big  reason  why  we  have  so  many  mis- 
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fits  in  work;  we  see  the  less-than-mediocre  teacher  stumbling 
along  in  a  mechanical,  uninspired  manner  trying  to  mold  human 
lives,  when  she  would  be  far  more  succeessful  behind  a  dry- 
goods  counter  in  a  department  store;  or  we  may  see  a  brilliant 
boy  working  in  a  ten-cent  store,  because  his  parents  are  too 
poor  to  give  him  the  training  necessary  for  a  profession  that  he 
would  adorn.  Even  though  chance  operates  and  gets  you  a  job, 
the  chance  job  may  prove  very  much  to  your  liking  and  abilities 
and  in  this  type  of  work  you  may  find  your  niche.  If  it  does  not 
prove  to  be  so,  keep  on  preparing  as  you  can  for  the  kind  of 
work  you  hope  to  do;  you  want  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  your  chosen  work  when  it  comes  to  you. 
Often  night-school  classes  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
yourself  for  one  kind  of  work  while  at  the  same  time  you  are 
engaged  in  another.  Moreover,  the  ability  to  do  more  than  one 
thing  well  has  often  proved  an  advantage.  Take  the  last  great 
slump  in  the  building  trade,  for  example;  if  a  man  knew  nothing 
but  carpentry  the  likelihood  that  he  would  be  without  a  job 
became  practically  a  certainty  for  a  good  many  years.  That 
the  average  person  has  enough  intelligence  to  learn  to  do  more 
than  one  trade  goes  without  saying;  and  it  is  into  trades  and 
unskilled  labor  that  people  with  only  a  high-school  education 
go.  The  system  of  craft  unionism  has  worked  against  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  multiple  abilities  in  trades,  however— a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  industrial  unionism.  More  will  be  said  about  labor 
unions  later. 

Here  let  it  be  said  that  it  is  important  that  every  girl  have 
training  in  some  gainful  occupation,  even  though  she  thinks 
marriage  and  a  home  are  just  around  the  corner.  Self-reliance  is 
a  possession  that  bulwarks  against  the  uncertainties  and  emer¬ 
gencies  of  life. 

For  What  Kind  of  a  Job  Are  You  Fitted?- People  of  all  types, 
temperaments,  and  traits  cannot  do  equally  well  at  the  same  kind 
of  job.  For  example,  unless  one  has  the  ability  to  take  infinite, 
exact  pains,  and  unless  he  has  imagination,  he  should  not  go  into 
such  work  as  that  demanded  in  a  chemical  laboratory  since  that 
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Poise  and  confidence  make  a  good  impression  on  a  prospective  employer. 


field  requires  these  attributes  above  all  else.  The  person  who  has 
the  love  of  the  great  outdoors  in  his  blood  would  feel  himself 
imprisoned  if  he  had  to  spend  his  days  working  in  a  confined 
cubby-hole. 

Some  jobs  require,  to  a  greater  degree  than  others,  the  ability 
to  get  along  with  people.  Examples  of  such  jobs  would  be  those 
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involving  contact  with  the  traveling  public  or  with  sick  people. 
To  get  along  with  people  you  have  to  like  people.  (Some  people 
don’t,  you  know;  maybe  you’ve  heard  of  the  man  who  said  that 
the  more  he  saw  of  people  the  better  he  liked  dogs.) 

Your  habits  may  make  or  mar  your  chance  for  success  at  a 
job.  Punctuality  and  neatness  are  pretty  much  requirements  of 
any  job— factory,  office,  or  professional— and  some  people  don’t 
seem  to  have  those  attributes  in  their  make-up.  If  you  persist  in 
offending  sensitive  nostrils  by  carrying  offensive  odors  and  in 
wearing  rumpled  clothing,  dirty  nails,  and  stringy  hair,  don’t  be 
surprised  to  find  yourself  unable  to  qualify  for  those  jobs  where 
the  quality  of  daintiness  is  worth  money  to  your  employer  even 
if  you  do  not  consider  it  so  for  yourself. 

Your  health  must  be  a  consideration  in  choosing  and  keeping 
a  job.  Work  that  by  its  very  nature  or  through  lack  of  proper 
safeguards  is  injurious  to  your  present  health  or  that  prevents 
you  from  keeping  physically  and  mentally  fit  should  not  be 
undertaken,  no  matter  what  the  monetary  consideration  involved. 
Robust  health  is  priceless.  Work  that  is  too  heavy  and  too  strenu¬ 
ous  for  young,  developing  bodies  stunts  growth  and  permanently 
detracts  from  physical  efficiency. 

Work  that  neither  allows  nor  affords  any  opportunity  for  cul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  satisfying  interests,  and  general  advancement  is 
deadening  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  worker.  He  might  as  well  be 
the  machine  that  he  serves  in  such  an  absorbing  capacity. 


HOW  DOES  ONE  GO  ABOUT  GETTING  A  JOB? 

Once  you  have  decided  that  you  need  and  want  a  job,  you 
need  to  know  how  to  set  about  getting  one.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  included  in  a  plan  or  campaign  to 
secure  employment. 

i.  Evaluate  advertisements— Perhaps  one  of  the  first  things 
you  will  do  is  to  read  the  newspaper  want-ad  columns  in  the 
light  of  your  abilities,  inclinations,  and  needs,  and  then  to  evalu¬ 
ate  what  they  have  to  offer  and  plan  your  itinerary  to  apply  for 
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the  promising  vacancies.  But  don’t  expect  too  much  from  them 
—a  big  percentage  are  not  bona  fide.  You  may  even  insert  an 
advertisement  in  the  columns  yourself,  stating  the  kind  of  work 
desired  and  your  qualifications  for  it.  Since  space  is  what  you 
pay  for,  you  will  need  to  make  your  ad  brief.  Dramatize  pros- 
spective  interviews  for  practice. 

2.  Look  up  placement  agencies— Usually  in  every  city  of  any 
size  there  are  either  or  both  private  and  state  placement  agencies 
whose  function  is  to  get  employer  and  prospective  employee 
together.  Private  agencies  charge  for  their  services;  government 
agencies  do  not.  Visit  both  kinds  and  compare  their  services. 
Fill  out  their  application  blanks  and  contracts  if  you  want  their 
services. 

3.  Look  into  Civil  Service— In  larger  cities  the  government 
maintains  a  civil-service  secretary,  whose  office  is  sometimes  in 
the  post-office,  sometimes  in  other  government  office-buildings 
in  the  city.  He  will  give  advice  as  to  the  needs,  requirements, 
and  availability  of  Civil  Service.  If  a  secretary  is  not  available, 
desired  information  may  be  secured  through  correspondence 
with  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.  Some 
states  maintain  similar  agencies  for  employment  in  certain  de¬ 
partments  of  state  government.  Both  state  and  national  civil- 
service  appointments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Appoint¬ 
ments  frequently  are  slow  in  being  made. 

4.  Consult  friends  about  different  jobs  and  how  to  get  them— 
A  big  percentage  of  available  jobs  are  secured  in  this  manner. 
Let  friends  know  you  are  looking  for  a  job. 

5.  Make  a  survey  of  industries  located  in  your  area— Jobs  can¬ 
not  be  secured  where  they  do  not  exist.  If  no  jobs  are  available  at 
home  you  may  have  to  go  where  they  are  available;  you  will 
have  to  go  to  them  for  ordinarily  jobs  do  not  go  out  looking 
for  you. 

6.  Survey  union  control  of  jobs— You  will  not  have  gone  far 
in  your  search  for  employment  when  you  meet  with  the  problem 
of  the  control  of  jobs  by  labor  unions,  and  you  will  need  to 
know  something  of  their  workings  and  of  the  principles  under- 
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lying  them.  This  knowledge  can  be  gained  through  conversation 
with  people  affected  by  unions,  through  a  study  of  the  history 
of  the  struggles  of  the  working  classes,  and  through  a  study  of 
books  dealing  sincerely  and  impartially  with  the  subject  of 
unionism. 

This  study  will  lead  you  to  see  that  without  labor  unions 
the  working  classes  would  indeed  be  in  a  sorry  plight.  You  will 
see  that  the  need  to  preserve  the  scope  of  a  free  and  independent 
unionism  in  the  United  States  is  not  labor’s  problem  alone,  since 
unions  stabilize  the  American  economic  system  by  giving  the 
masses  more  power  to  purchase  the  goods  that  mass  production 
places  on  the  market.  To  abolish  or  to  hamstring  them  would  be 
to  sabotage  American  business  enterprise.  The  larger  issue  of 
unionism  is  to  make  democracy  work;  complete  control  over 
the  working  force  of  the  nation  is  the  keystone  of  a  totalitarian 
state. 

You  will  see  that  the  older  idea  of  craft  unionism  is  making 
way  for  the  broader,  more  inclusive,  and  more  effective  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to  labor  by  industrial  unionism.  A  craft  union 
comprises  only  workers  who  have  the  same  kind  of  training  and 
the  same  kind  of  skill  to  carry  through  from  start  to  finish  a 
particular  process  of  production;  the  sheep-shearers’  craft  union 
is  an  example.  The  United  Automobile  Workers  Union  is  an 
industrial  union.  In  it  the  man  who  does  nothing  more  than  set 
fenders  all  day  long,  a  job  that  he  could  learn  in  three  or  four 
weeks  at  most,  unites  his  strength  with  that  of  others  like  him 
and  with  those  who  possess  scarce  and  intricate  skills  to  bargain 
collectively  for  the  advantage  of  each  group  or  all  groups. 
Thus  the  unskilled  laborer  shares  with  skilled  labor  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  when  thousands  of  individuals,  acting  together  in  a 
common  cause,  withdraw  their  labor-power  simultaneously  or 
bargain  collectively  to  champion  human  rights.  For  this  collec¬ 
tive  advantage  and  for  emergency  use  entrance  fees  and  union 
dues  are  assessed  and  collected. 

The  essence  of  modern-day  unionism  is  expressed  in  this  old 
Aesop  fable.  A  husbandman  who  had  a  quarrelsome  family, 
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after  having  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  them  by  words,  thought 
he  might  more  readily  prevail  by  example.  So  he  called  his  sons 
and  bade  them  lay  a  bundle  of  sticks  before  him.  Then,  having 
tied  the  sticks  up  into  a  fagot,  he  told  the  lads,  one  after  another, 
to  take  it  up  and  break  it.  They  all  tried,  but  tried  in  vain. 
Then,  untying  the  fagot,  he  gave  them  sticks  to  break  one  by 
one.  This  they  did  with  the  greatest  ease.  Then  said  the  father, 
“Thus,  my  sons,  as  long  as  you  remain  united,  you  are  a  match 
for  all  your  enemies;  but  differ  and  separate,  and  you  are  un¬ 
done.” 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  after  you  have  secured 
a  job  you  will  do  your  best  to  hold  it  creditably  and  will  give 
conscientious  service  as  long  as  you  stay  in  your  position. 

YOU  AND  YOUR  COUNTRY 

The  Duties ,  Obligations ,  and  Opportunities  of  Citizenship  — 
Since  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  people  rests  the  government  of 
this  country,  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  should  give 
us  pause.  The  apathy  and  inertia  of  large  numbers  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  affairs  of  government  constitute  a  striking  national 
danger  and  are  little  less  than  a  national  disgrace;  they  extend 
from  the  mere  failure  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote  to  the  general 
tendency  to  “let  George  do  it.”  What  is  everybody’s  business 
becomes  the  business  of  no  one  except  that  class  of  professional 
politicians  who  profit  directly  by  their  interest  in  politics,  so 
much  so  that  they  go  to  the  trouble  of  building  up  great  political 
machines  to  achieve  their  ends.  Machine  politics  cater  to  special 
interests  and  usurp  the  machinery  of  government.  When  this 
is  accomplished  we  have  a  governing  unit  which  is  no  longer 
sensitively  responsive  to  the  will  and  the  needs  of  the  public, 
for  the  public  no  longer  controls  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  see  to  it  that  ours  is  a 
democracy  in  spirit  and  reality  as  well  as  a  democracy  in  name. 
The  obstacles  to  successful  popular  government  are  formidable 
but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  recent 
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stirrings  of  the  national  consciousness,  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  do  something  about  conditions  upon  which 
such  a  government  can  be  established  and  maintained. 

Democracy,  or  government  of  the  people,  rests  upon  human 
rights— the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as 
well  as  upon  the  right  of  suffrage. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  inherent  and 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  to 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  happiness.1 

The  existence  of  a  large  poverty-stricken,  underprivileged  class 
is  a  constant  threat  to  any  government,  whether  it  be  a  mon¬ 
archy  or  a  democracy.  Daniel  Webster  once  said,  “The  freest 
government,  if  it  could  exist,  would  not  long  be  acceptable  if 
the  tendency  of  the  laws  were  to  create  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  property  in  a  few  hands  and  render  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  dependent  and  penniless.  In  such  a  case,  the  popular 
power  must  break  in  upon  the  rights  of  property  or  else  the 
influence  of  property  must  limit  and  control  the  exercise  of 
popular  power.”  Progress  is  being  made  toward  giving  the  great 
working  classes  a  share  in  the  profits  of  their  labors,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor.  But  what  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed— who  speaks  for  them?  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
problems  needing  solution  by  an  enlightened  citizenry. 

An  intelligent  citizenry,  informed  and  educated  to  their  needs 
and  privileges,  trained  to  think  critically  and  constructively  in 
regard  to  them,  and  having  courageous,  unselfish  leadership  can 
bring  about  needed  changes  and  reforms  in  their  government. 
Only  when  the  individual  citizen,  who  fails  to  participate  or  take 

iThe  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  committee  to  Congress. 
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an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  government,  sees  the  direct 
connection  between  all  the  failures  of  his  government  and  his 
own  apathy  is  the  way  open  for  a  complete  solution  of  problems 
of  government. 

If  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  to  survive,  the  process  must 
take  on  the  very  nature  of  education.  Citizens  young  and  old 
must  study,  think,  discuss,  initiate  legislation,  and  scrutinize  and 
review  the  acts  of  their  representatives,  supporting  those  who 
consistently  fight  for  the  benefits  of  real  democracy,  and  ousting 
those  who  are  ineffective  and  who  are  traitors  to  democracy’s 
interest.  The  primary  purpose  of  progressive  education  is  to 
develop  a  true  understanding  of  our  social  life.  A  study  of  the 
science  of  politics  and  other  social  studies— economics,  history, 
home  economics,  ethics,  and  sociology— help  to  develop  this 
understanding. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  individual  can  make  his 
influence  felt,  even  on  such  a  large,  unwieldy  body  as  the  State. 
In  some  mysterious  way  its  destiny  is  shaped,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  by  the  interests,  activities,  and  ideals  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  Town  meetings,  committees,  and  organizations 
whose  purposes  are  the  study,  solution,  and  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  government  and  in  its  economy— these  are  ave¬ 
nues  of  expression  for  the  individual’s  ideas  and  ideals.  All  great 
movements  and  all  progress  first  were  ideas  and  ideals  in  the 
minds  of  individuals.  The  civil-service  system,  with  its  use  of  a 
great  variety  of  specialists,  offers  individual  opportunity  for 
government  service. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  perform  those  services  required 
of  him  by  the  State  for  the  common  good.  Among  these  are 
military  service,  financial  and  personal  service  (witness  that  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  and  others  of  Revolutionary 
times,  and  that  of  thousands  of  citizens  both  in  times  of  national 
emergency  and  in  ordinary  times),  payment  of  taxes,  jury  duty, 
obedience  to  law,  and  service  in  behalf  of  community  betterment 
and  the  progress  of  society.  The  benefits  of  citizenship  bring 
with  them  obligations. 
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A  good  citizen  is  a  well-informed  citizen. 

You  do  not  need  to  wait  until  the  day  you  are  twenty-one 
years  old,  when  you  become  a  voter,  to  start  being  a  good  citi¬ 
zen.  You  are  a  citizen  of  your  home,  school,  and  community 
from  childhood.  You  know  some  from  your  crowd  who  are 
good  citizens  and  some  who  are  not  so  good.  Obedience  to  law, 
respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  others,  habits  of  industry, 
thrift,  cooperation,  and  helpfulness  are  marks  of  a  good  citizen, 
of  whatever  age,  time,  or  country.  Actual  participation  in  the 
work  of  group  organizations,  such  as  the  student  council  of  your 
school;  in  games  that  call  for  fair  play  and  team-work  as  well 
as  skill;  in  class  discussions  at  school,  and  in  programs  of  civic 
betterment,  such  as  clean-up  campaigns  and  community  beauti¬ 
fication  and  recreation  projects,  offers  practice  in  citizenship 
/or  the  high-school  youth.  Continued  study  itself  should  be  such 
that  it  will  make  you  a  good  citizen  because  you  are  a  well- 
informed  citizen. 
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The  Purpose ,  Structure ,  and  Extent  of  Government.— The 
Constitution,  with  its  attendant  Bill  of  Rights,  constitutes  the 
fundamental  basis  of  our  government.  It  contains  in  its  preamble 
an  admirable  statement  of  the  purposes  of  government— “We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.” 
It  deals  with  general  principles  that  establish  the  framework 
of  government  composed  of  three  departments,  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judicial,  each  possessing  distinctive  duties  and  each 
constituting  a  check  on  the  activities  of  the  other  two  branches, 
checks  that  were  designed  to  preserve  to  the  people  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  government.  In  it  is  set  up  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  hope  that  the  machinery  would  permanently  operate 
only  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Too  much  awe  and  reverence 
attaches  today  to  government  machinery  as  such.  It  must  be 
realized  that  the  significance  of  governmental  machinery  lies  not 
in  its  excellence  as  machinery  but  in  the  value  of  the  ends  it 
accomplishes.  The  success  of  any  system  of  government  in  the 
final  analysis  is  judged  in  terms  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to 
its  citizenship.  Tests  by  which  its  success  is  measured  are  good 
health,  a  satisfactory  level  of  economic  well-being,  educational 
opportunity,  a  happy  and  contented  citizenship,  protected  mi¬ 
norities,  and  international  amity  and  respect. 

The  supervision  and  control  of  our  government  extends  into 
every  phase  of  life.  It  registers  our  birth  and  issues  a  permit  for 
our  burial.  It  makes  provision  for  our  education  and  licenses  us 
to  marry,  to  enter  many  of  the  highly  trained  professions,  and 
to  peddle.  We  enjoy  its  benefits  and  submit  to  its  restraints.  It 
enters  every  field  of  industry,  commerce,  and  labor.  It  provides 
charity  for  its  unfortunate  and  dependent.  It  employs  millions 
of  men  and  collects  millions  of  dollars  yearly  in  the  form  of 
taxes  to  carry  on  its  work.  It  follows  us  abroad  and  meets  us 
with  inspection  upon  our  return.  Wherever  we  go  it  is  there— 
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not  to  punish,  but  to  protect,  not  to  meddle,  but  to  manage. 
If  there  are  things  about  it  that  you  do  not  like,  it  has  set  up 
the  machinery  whereby  improvement  of  its  workings  can  be 
made.  Democracy  can  be  made  to  work;  working  even  as  it  is 
you  would  not  trade  it  for  any  other  government  in  the  world 
today.  It  is  up  to  your  generation  to  mold  and  improve  it  as  you 
wish. 

The  principles  of  our  government  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows:  (i)  limited  powers  in  every  branch  of  government; 
(2)  freedom  of  religion,  press,  and  speech;  (3)  liberty  of  person 
against  arbitrary  arrest,  trial,  and  punishment;  (4)  delegated 
authority,  responsible  to  the  people  and  holding  separate  powers; 
(5)  sovereignty  of  federal  power;  and  (6)  citizenship  and  suR 
frage.  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  “First  Inaugural  Address”  of  1801, 
admirably  sets  forth  the  principles  and  functions  of  government. 
It  would  be  well  to  read  this  address  of  one  of  the  early  founders 
of  our  government  and  to  note  the  extent  to  which  our  country 
has  carried  out  or  has  modified  these  principles  in  practice.  You 
see,  each  era  of  government  brings  its  own  problems. 

Maintaining  foreign  relations,  national  defense,  and  domestic 
order  has  long  been  considered  the  function  of  government.  It 
has  performed  this  function  through  the  operations  of  a  State 
Department,  an  efficient  Army  and  Navy,  and  a  strong  National 
Guard.  States  have  cooperated  in  maintaining  domestic  order 
through  state  police,  counties  through  sheriffs,  and  cities  through 
city  police  forces.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  use  of  some  of 
these  minor  agencies  has  in  the  past  been  too  often  employed  for 
the  suppression  of  guaranteed  constitutional  rights,  such  as  the 
right  of  free  speech,  the  right  to  distribute  literature,  and  the  right 
of  peaceful  assembly,  rather  than  in  support  of  these  rights. 
Bribery  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  the  tool  most  frequently 
used  in  securing  such  action.  A  wide-awake  citizenry  should 
remedy  these  and  other  evils  of  government.  To  guarantee  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  just  as  much  a  function  of  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  as  is  maintaining  domestic  order.  Read  this  part  of  the 
Constitution  and  note  some  court  decisions,  even  recent  ones  of 
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the  Supreme  Court,  upholding  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Activities 

1.  List  suggestions  for  topics  that  you  would  like  to  see  included  in 
a  discussion  of  your  present  and  near-future  personal  and  social  rela¬ 
tionship  problems. 

2.  Recall  experiences  of  your  past  years  that  you  feel  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  your  ability  in  leadership. 

3.  Study  some  recommended  books  on  vocational  guidance  and 
seek  the  advice  of  people  who  have  made  a  success  in  their  vocations, 
as  a  help  in  deciding  upon  your  own  future  field  of  work. 

4.  Map  out  a  plan  of  action  for  your  remaining  high-school  days 
that  will  help  you  to  develop  social  poise  and  grace. 

5.  Analyze  your  own  character  and  list  both  desirable  and  unde¬ 
sirable  traits  that  you  possess. 

6.  Recall  particularly  annoying  traits  and  mannerisms  in  people 
you  have  known. 

7.  Relate  your  experiences  in  breaking  yourself  of  some  undesirable 
characteristics. 

8.  Prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  by  yourself  at  a  high-school  forum 
on  some  subject  of  current  interest  to  high-school  students.  “Partici¬ 
pation  of  High-School  Students  in  Student  Government”  is  a  sug¬ 
gested  topic. 

9.  Decide  which  side  of  your  development  has  been  most  neglected 
—physical,  mental,  or  spiritual. 

10.  With  which  of  the  common  personal  problems  listed  on  page 
1 3  do  you  feel  that  you  need  the  most  help? 

11.  Make  a  list  of  the  helps  available  in  the  local  library  on  some 
subject  in  which  you  are  especially  interested. 

12.  Prepare  a  paper  discussing  the  opportunities  open  to  one  who 
has  training  in  some  one  special  field,  home  economics,  organic 
chemistry,  or  journalism,  for  example. 

13.  Show  how  the  way  you  spend  your  leisure  time  contributes  to 
your  own  personal  development  or  fails  to  do  so. 

14.  Make  a  survey  of  your  own  community  to  see  what  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  are  available  and  make  suggestions  for  other  needed 
ones. 

15.  Give  your  impressions  of  the  significance  and  value  of  the  radio 
program,  “America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.” 

16.  Have  a  class  discussion  on  “How  the  War  Has  Influenced  the 
Educational  Needs  of  American  Youth.” 

17.  Relate  some  outstanding  breaches  of  good  manners  that  you 
have  observed. 
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1 8.  List  the  main  points  of  conflict  between  yourself  and  your 
parents  and  make  constructive  suggestions  for  treatment  and  handling 
of  them. 

19.  Using  your  own  home  as  the  basis  of  your  opinions,  write  a 
paper  on  “The  Responsibility  of  Yeung  People  in  the  Home  in 
Creating  a  Satisfactory  Home  Life.” 

20.  Give  your  own  ideas  for  the  selection  of  a  life  partner  in  mar¬ 
riage. 

21.  Discuss  the  advantages  of  living  in  a  democracy. 

22.  Outline  your  ideas  on  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

23.  From  your  public  library,  secure  figures  showing  average 
yearly  salaries  for  the  different  professions. 

Readings 

You  and  Yourself 

Banning,  Margaret,  Letters  to  Susan  (New  York,  Harper  and  Bros., 

1936) . 

Bennett,  M.  E.,  Building  Your  Life  (New  York,  Whittlesey  House, 
1935)* 

Bryan,  J.  S.,  From  Father  to  Son  (New  York,  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 

1 937 )  * 

Burnham,  H.  A.,  and  Others,  The  Boy  and  His  Daily  Living  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1935),  I-IX. 

Cassidy,  M.  A.,  Your  Experiment  in  Living  (New  York,  Reynal  and 
Hitchcock,  1939). 

Dickerson,  R.  E.,  Growing  into  Manhood  (New  York,  Association 
Press,  1935). 

Fedder,  Ruth,  A  Girl  Grows  Up  (New  York,  McGraw-Hiil  Book 
Co.,  1939),  pp.  3-186. 

- ,  A  Boy  Grows  Up  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1939). 

Groves,  Skinner,  and  Swenson,  The  Family  and  Its  Relationships 
Revised  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1941),  I,  VIII,  XIII,  and 
XIV,  with  their  corresponding  Readings. 

Herrick,  Allan,  You  Don’t  Have  to  Be  Rich  (New  York,  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Co.,  1940). 

Keliher,  Alice,  Life  and  Growth  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1938). 

Kunkel,  Fritz,  What  It  Means  to  Grow  Up  (New  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1936). 

McLean,  Donald,  Knowing  Yourself  and  Others  (New  York,  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1938). 

Ryan,  Mildred  Graves,  Cues  for  You  (New  York,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1940),  I-IV  and  X-XVII. 

Scharmer,  F.  M.,  Boy’s  Guide  to  Living  (Boston,  Allyn  and  Bacon, 

I941)* 
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Schellow,  Sadie,  How  to  Develop  Your  Personality  (New  York, 
Harper  and  Bros.,  1932),  I-III. 

Thom,  D.  A.,  Normal  Youth  and  Its  Everyday  Problems  (New  York, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1932). 

VanDuzer,  Adelaide  L.,  and  Others,  Everyday  Living  for  Girls 
(Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1936),  X-XIV. 


You  and  Your  Associates 

Allen,  Betty,  and  Briggs,  M.  P.,  Behave  Yourself  (Philadelphia, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1937). 

Brockman,  Mary,  What  Is  She  Like?  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1936). 

Fedder,  Ruth,  A  Girl  Grows  Up  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  1939). 

Hadida,  Sophie,  Manners  for  Millions  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Co.,  1936). 

Harris,  Florence,  and  Huston,  Hazel,  The  New  Home  Economics 
Omnibus  (Boston,  Little  Brown  and  Co.,  1941),  pp.  407-452. 

Ryan,  Mildred  Graves,  Cues  for  You  (D.  Appleton-Century  Co., 
1940),  VI-XIII. 
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good  budget  of  one's  time  should  always  provide  fo* 
wholesome  recreation. 


HOME  MANAGEMENT 


A  Girl’s  Creed  1 

I  believe  that  the  home  is  woman’s  natural  environment. 

I  believe  that  there  is  as  much  art  in  making  a  barren 
house  into  a  glistening,  comfortable  home  as  there  is  in 
painting  a  picture  or  in  writing  a  poem. 

I  believe  that  there  is  dignity  and  beauty  in  service  and 
that  as  a  career  for  women  homemaking  offers  greater 
opportunity  for  leisure,  for  growth  of  mind  and  spirit,  and 
for  exercise  of  mind  and  body  than  any  other  occupation. 

I  believe  that  one  who  has  the  intelligence  to  keep  her 
own  house  in  order  is  wise  enough  to  be  a  force  in  any 
community. 

It  is  my  desire  to  be  one  of  the  countless  women  of  the 
world  to  make  life  sweeter  and  better  because  I  live  and 
do  my  work  well. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  subject  of  home  management  may  be 
said  to  be  as  broad  as  the  field  of  homemaking  itself,  for  any 
phase  of  homemaking  requires  management.  Other  units  of  this 
book  treat  extensively  some  of  the  major  phases  of  home  man¬ 
agement,  notably  those  concerning  child  development  and 
guidance,  human  relationships,  home  furnishing  and  care,  the 
family’s  food  and  clothing,  and  consumer  buying.  So  this  present 
section  of  the  book  treats  particularly  those  management  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  problems  not  discussed  elsewhere.  This  unit  is 
planned  to  deal  with  those  management  responsibilities  which 
you  as  a  high-school  student  are  meeting  in  your  present  situa¬ 
tion,  rather  than  to  deal  with  your  mother’s  problems,  except  as 
they  arise  somewhat  indirectly.  The  unit  seeks  to  familiarize 

1  Written  for  Future  Homemakers  by  Grace  Crowell,  of  Texas. 
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you  with  good  methods  and  principles  of  management  that  can 
be  applied  generally  to  problems  other  and  more  than  just  those 
upon  which  you  will  have  either  the  time  or  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  class  periods.  It  seeks  to  point  out  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  make  a  home  satisfying,  some  of  the  management 
responsibilities  found  in  the  home,  and  something  of  your  share 
in  those  responsibilities.  The  object  is  to  help  you  to  develop 
interest  and  judgment  in  solving  some  of  these  management 
problems.  If  experiences  introduced  have  no  place  in  your  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  substitute  for  consideration  others  that  do  have  a 


A  WELL-MANAGED  HOME 

THE  MEANING  OF  MANAGEMENT 

If  you  were  asked  to  give  your  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  good 
home  management,  no  doubt  you  would  express  it  in  some  such 
manner  as  this:  “It  is  planning,  arranging,  directing,  and  doing 
the  work  of  homemaking  in  the  best  possible  manner.”  You  be¬ 
lieve,  rightly,  that  management  entails  planning,  directing,  and 
guiding  the  operation  of  a  home  and  the  making  and  execution 
of  decisions.  It  implies  setting  a  goal  and  establishing  sound 
standards.  It  necessitates  making  a  plan  and  living  by  a  plan, 
although  the  plan  should  be  one  that  can  be  changed  when  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  home  warrant  or  justify  a  change  or  make  one 
necessary. 

Opinions  and  ideas  concerning  home  management  are  formu¬ 
lated  by  drawing  from  your  own  experience,  observation,  and 
study  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  homes.  In  thinking  of  some 
home  that  you  know  is  well  managed,  certain  points  and  features 
of  good  management  come  to  mind.  The  home  has  system;  it 
runs  smoothly  but  its  machinery  is  so  well  oiled  that  it  appears 
to  do  so  without  effort.  There  is  no  fuss  about  who  is  to  wash 
the  dishes  and  who  is  to  do  other  chores.  These  things  have  been 
decided  beforehand  for  in  this  home  a  regular  work  schedule  is 
planned  and  home  responsibilities  are  shared.  Clean  towels  are 
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always  in  place  in  the  bathroom  for  they  were  put  there  when 
the  soiled  ones  were  removed— a  point  that  is  typical  of  the 
neatness,  tidiness,  and  system  found  in  this  home,  though  these 
characteristics  are  not  stressed  at  the  sacrifice  of  happy  family 
relationships.  A  cheerful  and  unrestrained  atmosphere  pervades 
this  home;  here  no  soured,  suspicious  dictator  makes  voices 
hushed  and  footsteps  fearful.  Members  of  the  family  spend  some 
time  together  and  to  family  members  no  partiality  is  shown.  The 
family  is  a  well-knit  unit  and  at  its  head  is  one  who  is  firm  and 
just  but  not  arbitrary. 

There  are  different  types  of  American  homes  today.  Not  all 
are  of  the  democratic  type  described  above.  The  matriarchal 
type  is  managed  by  the  mother  and  everybody  in  the  home,  even 
to  Dad  and  the  boys,  is  under  petticoat  government— govern¬ 
ment  that  too  often  is  pig-headed  rather  than  prudent  and  politic. 
Perhaps  its  worst  disadvantage  is  in  its  failure  to  develop  manly 
qualities  of  leadership,  management,  decision,  and  independence 
in  the  male  members  of  the  household.  Over  against  this  is  the 
patriarchal  type  of  family,  which  was  prevalent  in  an  earlier 
day  and  in  which  the  life  of  the  whole  family  revolved  around 
and  was  regulated  for  and  by  the  father  of  the  household.  His 
word  was  law.  His  comfort  and  his  wishes  commanded  primary 
consideration  and  his  family  stood  no  little  in  awe  of  him.  You 
may  be  acquainted,  too,  with  the  family  that  is  dominated  by  a 
son,  or  a  daughter.  Which  type  is  your  home  of  today?  Which 
type  would  you  like  your  home  of  both  today  and  tomorrow 
to  be? 

Besides  having  different  types  of  homes,  there  are  also  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  homemakers.  There  is  the  overemotional  type  who 
is  hard  to  live  with  and  who  is  illogical  and  erratic  in  her  man¬ 
agement.  There  is  the  overconscientious-housekeeper  type  who 
may  or  may  not  enjoy  her  home.  She  takes  her  housekeeping 
more  seriously  than  she  does  her  homemaking— in  fact,  likely  as 
not,  she  cannot  distinguish  any  difference  between  the  two.  It 
is  more  important  to  this  type  of  woman  that  the  house  be  kept 
clean  and  spotless  than  that  it  be  the  happy  gathering  place 
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of  the  friends  of  her  children.  Her  real  interests  may  lie  entirely 
without  her  home.  There  is,  too,  the  non-domestic  type,  varying 
in  degree  to  which  she  lacks  domestic  inclinations.  The  extreme 
of  this  type  prefers  to  live  in  one  room  of  a  hotel  and  take 
all  meals  outside  rather  than  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  management  of  a  house;  one  wonders  if  she  would  presume 
to  call  her  one  room  a  home.  Both  the  interest  and  the  skill 
of  the  purely  domestic  type  of  homemaker  is  encompassed  by 
the  four  walls  of  her  home.  Her  husband’s  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  contacts  and  interests  are  unknown  to  her.  The  world 
outside  her  home  is  a  foreign  country  that  she  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  desire  to  explore.  Little  does  she  realize  how  she  is 
shutting  herself  out  of  the  interests  and  the  lives  of  her  family. 
Homemaking  is  an  occupation  that  requires  great  skill  and 
sagacity.  Systematic  training  must  be  pursued  and  secured,  by 
way  of  preparation  for  it. 

DIVISIONS.  RESPONSIBILITIES.  AND  PERIODS  OF 
MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  HOME 

Not  only  is  homemaking  an  occupation;  it  is  made  up  of  a 
great  variety  of  occupations.  Divisions  of  management  in  the 
home  have  to  do  with  (i)  food,  (2)  clothing,  (3)  shelter  and 
furnishings,  (4)  income,  (5)  time,  including  leisure  time,  (6) 
energy,  (7)  hospitality,  (8)  health,  (9)  children,  (10)  educa¬ 
tion,  ( 1 1 )  culture,  and  (12)  citizenship— an  imposing  list,  is  it 
not? 

Homemaking  is  not  like  other  occupations,  most  of  which 
require  highly  specialized  skill  in  one  line,  since  it  requires 
special  skills  and  abilities  in  many  fields.  Skilled  responsibilities 
connected  with  managing  a  home  involve:  (1)  the  preparation 
and  care  of  food,  (2)  the  construction  and  care  of  clothing,  (3) 
care  and  repair  of  furnishings,  (4)  care  of  equipment,  (5)  care 
and  guidance  of  children,  (6)  care  of  the  house  and  its  surround^ 
ings,  and  (7)  care  of  the  sick. 

Managerial  responsibilities  include:  (1)  housing,  (2)  purchas- 
ing,  (3)  business  management,  (4)  direction  of  the  household,  (5) 
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health  direction,  (6)  direction  of  social  activities,  (7)  educational 
supervision,  (8)  citizenship  training,  and  (9)  direction  of  family 
consultation. 

Major  responsibilities  of  homemakers,  then,  involve  both  “do¬ 
ing”  tasks  (housekeeping  tasks)  and  “planning”  ones  (managing¬ 
homemaking  tasks).  List  the  “doing”  and  the  “planning”  jobs 
which  you  have  carried  on  at  home  for  the  past  week-end  in 
ome  such  form  as  this: 


Responsibilities 
for  Doing 

1.  Set  the  table 

2.  Prepared  breakfast 

3  . 

4  . 


Responsibilities 
for  Planning 

1.  Planned  breakfast 

2.  Bought  an  egg-beater 

3  . 

4  . 


Which  of  the  things  that  you  did  were  housekeeping  jobs  and 
which  of  them  were  homemaking-managing  jobs?  What  are  some 
outstanding  differences  between  housekeeping  and  homemaking? 
Describe  situations  you  have  known  where  the  mother  is  a  good 
housekeeper  but  a  poor  homemaker,  or  a  good  homemaker 
though  not  such  a  good  housekeeper,  or  a  situation  in  which  a 
father  is  a  good  homemaker.  Give  reasons  for  your  classification 
of  good  or  poor  in  each  case. 

There  are  various  periods  of  management  within  the  average 
home,  each  involving  different  skills  and  techniques.  The  distinct 
periods  are:  the  period  for  the  establishment  of  the  family,  the 
period  of  small  children,  the  years  when  the  children  are  in 
school,  and  the  period  when  the  children  are  adults.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  plan  of  work  and  the  problems  of  management 
change  with  each  period. 


PROBLEMS  OF  HOMEMAKERS 

The  real  aim  of  homemaking— which  is  the  best  development 
of  every  member  of  the  family— brings  with  it  its  attendant 
problems.  No  one  of  the  family  group  can  make  the  home, 
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though  any  one  of  the  group  can  mar  it.  Since  problems  of 
homemaking  and  housekeeping  fall  into  our  major  groupings 
that  have  to  do  with  time  and  energy,  children,  family  and  social 
relationships,  money,  health,  house  and  equipment,  and  food,  it 
is  to  some  of  these  that  we  now  turn  our  attention.  You  all 
know  of  situations  in  which  home  life  was  threatened  because 
of  failure  to  deal  successfully  with  one  of  these  major  home¬ 
making  problems.  Tabulate  instances  that  you  know  of  where 
such  is  the  case,  listing  them  under  their  appropriate  headings, 
and  note  what  problems  appear  more  frequently  than  others. 
Home  problems  are  so  closely  related  that  in  some  instances  it 
will  be  impossible  to  separate  them;  for  example,  failure  to  main¬ 
tain  the  health  of  the  family  may  be  the  result  of  money  lack; 
failure  to  manage  children  successfully  may  be  connected  with 
money  worries  or  money  poorly  managed. 

CREATING  A  HOME  ATMOSPHERE 

Every  one  in  the  family  has  the  opportunity  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  helping  to  create  a  real  home  atmosphere.  Your  mother’s 
contributions  toward  making  yours  a  real  home,  a  pleasant, 
healthful,  and  comfortable  place  in  which  to  live,  include  many 
things.  They  include  management  of  the  household  finances; 
feeding  the  family  and  clothing  it;  supervising  and  helping  with 
the  care  of  the  housework  and  laundry  work;  caring  for  the 
sick;  caring  for  and  training  the  children;  and,  in  general,  cre¬ 
ating  an  unruffled,  peaceful,  protecting,  and  enjoyable  home 
atmosphere.  What  are  some  special  ways  by  which  your  mother 
has  accomplished  this  end?  Be  sure  that  you  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciate  your  mother’s  home-making  abilities. 

A  father’s  share  includes  but  does  not  end  with  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  family.  He  owes  his  family  moral  protection  and 
financial  protection  against  the  future  through  such  possible 
means  as  insurance,  inheritance,  a  substantial  bank  account,  and 
income  property.  He  should  give  assistance  in  the  training  of  the 
children.  His  is  a  general  as  well  as  special  home  responsibility. 
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Preserving  foods  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  mother  or  older  daughter  can 

contribute  something  extra  to  the  home. 

What  are  some  ways  that  your  father  helps  you  as  an  individual 
to  enjoy  your  home  life? 

Older  children  in  both  tangible  and  intangible  ways  can  help 
in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  home  atmosphere.  They 
can  set  standards  of  loyalty,  love,  and  service  that  will  be  an 
example  to  younger  children  and  to  children  in  other  homes. 
They  can  possibly  assume  part  of  the  financial  responsibility  of 
the  home  by  being  either  self-supporting  or  partly  self-support¬ 
ing,  by  assisting  the  family  financially,  or  by  making  a  wise  use 
of  their  share  of  the  family  income.  Money  earned  by  them 
has  for  them  a  different  feel  from  money  given  to  them. 

Younger  children  can  be  taught  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
helping  themselves,  thus  developing  self-reliance;  of  helping  their 
parents,  thus  developing  usefulness;  and  of  helping  each  other, 
thus  developing  unselfishness,  helpfulness,  and  altruism. 

The  high-school  girl’s  contribution  to  family  life  should  be 
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to  aid  her  mother  with  the  home  work  as  much  as  possible,  to  be 
reasonable  in  her  financial  demands,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  offered  by  her  parents  for  her  training.  Training  not 
only  fits  her  to  do  better  work  now  but  also  fits  her  in  time  to  be 
self-supporting  and  independent. 


SAVING  TIME  FOR  PLAY 

MANAGING  ONE'S  TIME  AND  ENERGY 

Let  Your  “ Head  Save  Your  Heels”  and  Your  Back ,  and  Your 
Time.— There  are  so  many  things  to  do  and  so  many  things  that 
one  wants  to  do  that  to  get  them  all  done  requires  the  wise  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  and  energy.  Some  girls  get  more  done  at  home  than 
others  and  yet  have  more  time  left  to  do  the  things  they  want 
to  do,  such  as  reading  magazines  and  books,  engaging  in  sport 
activities,  resting,  and  enjoying  hobbies.  Good  planning  gives 
more  time  for  recreation  and  aids  in  efficient  housekeeping.  A 
most  enjoyable  Saturday  spent  at  home  more  than  repays  you  for 
planning  your  work  ahead,  with  that  in  view.  You  feel  disgust 
rather  than  sympathy  for  the  girl  who  is  so  slow  or  so  haphazard 
and  dilly-dally  about  doing  her  share  of  homemaking  activities 
that  she  never  has  time  to  go  skating,  horseback  riding,  or  bicy¬ 
cling.  It  is  this  girl  who  always  has  to  leave  home  for  school  in 
such  a  hurry  that  her  appearance  makes  you  think  she  has  said 
“Come  on  clothes,  we  are  going  to  school.”  Neither  can  you  feel 
very  sorry  for  a  neighbor  whose  “work  is  never  done.” 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  plan  for  special  occasions.  It  is  even 
more  important  that  we  should  plan  “what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it”  in  regard  to  the  routine  tasks  and  activities  connected  with 
these  occasions.  Such  planning  will  need  to  make  allowances  for 
necessary  additions,  adjustments  to  other  people,  possible  elimina¬ 
tions  and  necessary  eliminations  of  some  activities,  and  probable 
substitutions  of  activities. 

The  sharing  of  home  responsibilities  contributes  to  the  success 
and  happiness  of  the  home.  A  sixteen-year-old  high-school  student 
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was  heard  to  say:  “Oh,  I  can’t  have  any  one  home  to  dinner  as 
other  girls  do.  Mother  is  never  through  work,  and  my  brothers 
and  sisters  are  always  dirty  and  fussy.  This  is  so  embarrassing  that 
I  never  take  my  friends  to  my  home.”  Suggest  a  way  to  solve 
some  of  her  problems  so  that  she  will  enjoy  having  friends  come 
to  her  home. 

Work  habits  and  division  of  labor  vary  in  different  homes,  but 
too  often  they,  like  Topsy,  have  just  been  allowed  “to  grow” 
and  have  not  developed  through  wise  direction.  Through  a  put¬ 
ting-together  of  heads  and  through  regular  delegation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  responsibilities  these  responsibilities  can  be  adjusted 
so  that  a  well-managed  home  is  the  result.  The  well-managed 
home  is  clean  and  orderly.  The  machinery  of  work  is  invisible. 
Reasonable  housekeeping  standards  are  maintained.  There  is  a 
restful  atmosphere  and  leisure  time  for  each  member  of  the 

Factors  that  influence  the  apportionment  of  home  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  many.  Some  of  them  are  the  number  of  members  in  the 
family,  the  ages  and  occupations  of  each,  the  size  and  location  of 
the  house,  the  income  level,  labor-saving  devices,  help  employed, 
necessary  routines,  and  the  social  activities  of  the  family. 

Make  a  record  of  what  you  do  on  Saturday  and  of  how  much 
time  it  takes  for  each  task  and  bring  your  record  to  class  for 
comparison  with  those  of  others.  These  comparisons  will  show 
that  some  have  used  their  time  more  effectively  than  others.  This 
is  true  because  some  have  planned  their  work  ahead  (made  a 
schedule).  Some  have  done  the  work  more  quickly,  because  they 
have  worked  with  more  dispatch  and  have  executed  their  plan 
in  a  better  manner.  Others  have  kept  at  their  jobs  more  steadily. 
Exchange  experiences  on  how  you  have  reduced  the  time  of  per¬ 
forming  such  tasks  as  washing  dishes,  making  beds,  sweeping  and 

Scheduling  One’s  Time—  Developing  an  efficient  plan  of  work 
involves  scheduling  your  tasks.  This  includes  daily,  biweekly, 
weekly,  and  seasonal  schedules  of  personal  and  household  tasks. 
A  little  experience  in  making  and  using  these  schedules  will  give 
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you  many  ideas  for  bettering  them  and  will  convince  you  of  the 
value  of  systematic  planning. 

You  will  need  to  assume  your  just  share  of  home  tasks  con¬ 
scientiously.  When  you  consider  those  tasks  for  which  you  are 
responsible  each  week  and  compare  them  with  those  of  other 
members  of  the  family  you  may  see  a  need  for  planning  additional 
duties  for  yourself  to  allow  leisure  time  for  other  family  members. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  should  see  to  it  that  yours  is  not  an  over¬ 
heavy  schedule.  One  that  is  overheavy  for  a  high-school  student 
may  result  in  inability  to  do  either  school  work  or  home  tasks 
thoroughly  and  well  and  may  cause  loss  of  interest  in  either  or 
both  kinds  of  work.  It  may  lead  to  a  lack  of  social  experiences. 
Low  vitality  may  result  from  becoming  overtired  from  experi¬ 
encing  loss  of  sleep,  or  from  having  a  lack  of  proper  food  to  take 
care  of  extra  energy  needs. 

Some  advantages  that  you  will  realize  after  trying  out  planned 
schedules  are  that  your  work  is  accomplished  more  quickly,  thus 
saving  time  for  rest  and  leisure.  It  is  done  more  smoothly  because 
it  is  planned  and  it  is  more  interesting  because  it  ceases  to  be 
drudgery.  It  will  help  you  to  get  all  the  important  things  done. 

Until  you  have  gained  some  experience  in  making  schedules 
you  are  likely  to  schedule  too  much  work  for  the  time  allotted. 
You  may  allow  insufficient  time  for  rest  or  for  interruptions  such 
as  answering  the  telephone  and  door  bell.  If  your  schedule  works 
too  well,  it  may  tempt  the  family  to  pile  on  more  additional  work 
to  the  point  where  your  schedule  has  defeated  its  purpose,  which 
is  to  give  you  time  to  do  your  just  share  of  the  home  tasks  and 
yet  to  allow  yourself  time  for  personal  tasks  and  for  some  leisure. 

To  be  able  to  make  a  schedule  that  will  work,  you  will  have 
to  plan  for  essentials  first  and  list  the  tasks  to  be  done.  Check  on 
the  time  required  for  each  task  as  it  is  done  so  that  with  experi¬ 
ence  you  can  make  your  schedule  more  accurate— cutting  down 
here  and  adding  there.  A  good  schedule,  then,  must  be  flexible 
and  it  must  take  care  of  all  essential  tasks.  It  allows  time  for  pos¬ 
sible  interruptions  and  it  allows  you  some  time  for  yourself. 
Suggestions  for  some  of  the  things  that  you  may  want  to  consider 
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in  making  your  schedule  for  a  week  are  planning  the  arrangement 
and  use  of  your  note-book  in  order  to  save  time;  managing  the 
work  after  school  so  that  you  may  have  more  time  to  practise 
music;  working  out  and  following  a  schedule  for  cleaning  the 
entire  house;  helping  your  mother  plan  the  Saturday’s  work  so 
that  you  can  have  Saturday  afternoon  free;  planning  so  that  you 
will  have  more  time  to  read;  planning  time  for  study,  including 
use  of  study  period  at  school,  so  that  you  can  always  have  your 
lessons  prepared;  planning  the  scraping,  stacking,  and  washing  of 
dishes  so  that  dishwashing  can  be  made  as  short  as  possible;  making 
a  time  schedule  that  provides  for  doing  some  home  chores,  for 
getting  ready  for  school,  and  for  preparing  your  lunch  and  your 
brother’s  before  the  bus  comes.  Your  schedules  may  need  re¬ 
visions  to  take  care  of  new  activities  and  to  provide  more  time  for 
old  ones.  You  may  also  need  to  substitute  unexpected  necessary 
tasks  in  place  of  others  that  can  wait  over  until  another  time. 

Aids  to  making  your  schedule  more  effective  will  be  to  have 
work  surfaces  of  correct  height  and  to  have  ample  and  suitable 
equipment.  Other  things  that  help  are  to  live  simply  and  to  have 
a  proper  attitude  toward  housekeeping.  Learning  correct  methods 
of  work  and  how  to  save  unnecessary  motions,  and  assuming  cor¬ 
rect  body  posture  for  every  task  make  your  work  easier. 

GETTING  THE  WORK  DONE 

Standardizing  Household  Tasks.— The  work  of  a  great  factory 
exemplifies  what  we  mean  by  standardizing  a  task.  In  each  depart¬ 
ment  men  do  the  same  kind  of  piece  work  all  day  long.  Over  and 
over  again  they  do  a  task  until  it  becomes  almost  automatic,  but 
perfect.  They  have  worked  out  the  best  way  to  do  that  job  and 
then  they  stay  with  that  way  of  doing  it.  It  can  be  the  same  way 
with  many  household  tasks— washing  dishes,  making  a  bed,  clean¬ 
ing  a  room.  For  your  own  enlightenment,  time  yourself  in 
washing  dishes  in  an  unorganized,  haphazard  fashion,  handling 
one  piece  at  a  time.  Then  try  washing  dishes  in  the  following 
systematic  fashion:  scrape  all  scraps  into  one  handy  container 
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and  stack  all  like  pieces  together,  large  ones  first,  then  smaller 
ones.  Carry  these  stacks  of  dirty  dishes  to  the  sink  on  a  tray  and 
place  them  on  one  side  of  a  pan  of  hot  suds.  Place  a  pan  of 
clear,  hot  rinse  water  on  the  opposite  side,  and  next  to  it,  on 
a  cleared,  clean  spot,  place  a  clean  tray  to  hold  your  dried  dishes. 
Note  the  time  and  steps  the  latter  method  saves  and  the  sense 
of  satisfaction  and  lack  of  fatigue  experienced.  The  size  and  shape 
of  your  trays  will  also  influence  the  use  of  your  time  and  energy; 
trays  should  be  practical. 

In  industry,  however,  many  more  tasks  have  been  standardized 
than  have  been  done  in  homemaking.  There  are  limitations  to 
standardization  in  homemaking,  though  all  the  possibilities  here 
have  not  been  utilized;  of  that  we  are  sure.  In  industry  equip¬ 
ment  does  not  have  to  be  used  for  a  variety  of  tasks  as  it  does 
in  homemaking,  and  one  worker  carries  the  same  task  each  day 
and  does  the  same  job  in  just  the  same  way,  which  is  not  always 
possible  in  the  home.  Moreover,  in  industry  equipment  is  used 
by  persons  of  similar  height  instead  of  by  those  of  varying 
heights,  as  in  a  family. 

Some  tasks  that  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  making 
a  motion  study  with  the  idea  of  saving  energy  and  time  in  doing 
them  are  the  tasks  that  are  frequently  repeated,  for  example,  dish¬ 
washing,  setting  the  table,  and  cleaning;  so  also  are  the  tasks  that 
are  carried  on  under  similar  conditions  each  time,  for  example, 
bed-making,  dusting,  and  making  pie  crust. 

Select  different  tasks  to  try  to  find  the  quickest  and  easiest 
ways  of  doing  them  at  home,  or  analyze  a  household  duty  that 
irks  you,  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  if  applying  good  management 
might  solve  your  dislike  for  that  particular  job.  Here  are  some 
of  the  tasks  that  you  might  analyze:  cleaning  the  bathroom; 
laundering  your  own  clothes;  dressing;  putting  your  clothes 
away;  cleaning  your  room;  clearing  the  table;  making  a  cake. 

Saving  Time  and  Energy  by  Choosing  Proper  Types ,  Use, 
and  Arrangement  of  Equipment  .—Good  working  equipment  is 
essential  to  securing  some  leisure  time,  comfort,  and  efficiency. 
To  select  household  equipment  that  will  contribute  to  these  ends 
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Courtesy  oj  Barker  Bros. 


A  compact  and  cheerful  kitchen  helps  you  get  the  work  done. 

one  should  know  and  notice  something  about  its  construction. 
There  are  many  gadgets  on  the  market  to  attract  the  unwary 
homemaker,  gadgets  that  purport  to  be  labor-saving  devices  but 
that  may  belie  the  name.  One  is  really  delighted  to  find  such 
devices  as  a  strong,  light,  steel  spoon,  slightly  cupped  and  with 
a  dozen  or  so  straight  long  slits,  that  serves  for  a  potato  masher,  a 
beater,  an  egg  whip,  and  a  vegetable  lifter,  all  in  one.  To  buy 
a  lemon  squeezer  or  reamer  that  works  and  holds  some  juice  and 
to  find  a  good  stout  can  opener  that  really  opens  cans  without 
aggravation  and  that  will  remove  bottle  caps  besides  shows  dis¬ 
criminating  selection.  To  own  an  absolutely  plain,  heavy  kettle 
that  has  no  grooves  to  catch  grease  and  dirt  that  defy  removal 
brings  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  Extra  comfort  is  afforded  by  using 
a  long-handled  dust  pan  or  mop  rather  than  a  hand  cloth. 

In  selecting  a  labor-saving  device  you  want  to  know  that  it 
operates  easily  and  that  it  is  easily  cleaned,  durable,  and  suitable 
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to  its  purpose.  You  want  to  know  that  its  parts  are  easily  replaced; 
that  it  saves  thinking;  and  that  the  cost  of  its  operation  is  low. 
Look  in  hardware  and  ten-cent  stores  for  desirable  types  of  such 
equipment  as  kitchen  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  brushes  and  other 
cleaners;  look  for  measuring  cups,  can  openers,  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  kitchen  articles  and  note  their  points  of  excellence. 
Which  if  any  of  them  meet  all  the  standards  that  we  have  set  up? 

Convenient  and  proper  arrangement  of  large  and  small  equip¬ 
ment  saves  time  and  energy  and  makes  for  more  logical  and 
enjoyable  housekeeping  and  for  more  livable  homes.  Arranging 
equipment  and  furnishings  in  separate  centers  is  logical  and  artis¬ 
tic.  For  example,  the  kitchen  should  have  a  planning  center,  and 
a  preparation  and  clearing  center;  the  living-room  should  have 
a  reading  center  and  it  may  have  a  music  center.  Work  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  of  comfortable  height.  More  is  said  about  wise 
selection  and  arrangement  of  furnishings  in  the  section  of  this 
book  dealing  with  house  selection,  furnishing,  and  care. 

MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

“We  are  so  poor!”  I  murmured.  Then  some  thought 
Reminded  me,  “Take  an  inventory,  now!” 

So  I  put  down  an  hour’s  pleasure  wrought 
Of  crimson  sky  above  the  cool  hill’s  brow, 

A  row  of  hollyhocks  with  faces  gay, 

The  laughter  of  small  children,  and  the  sound 
Of  birds  whose  music  made  the  longest  day 
Brimmed  with  delight.  The  scent  of  new-turned  ground 
That  lightens  care  with  magic  ever  new, 

The  smooth  spread  of  lawn,  and  shadows  made 
In  silhouettes  of  beauty,  trimmed  with  dew. 

All  these  have  faithfully  and  truly  paid 
A  dividend  of  joy.  I  am  not  poor 
So  long  as  loveliness  and  hope  endure.1 

—Eleanor  A.  Chaffee 

Most  American  families  have  very  moderate  incomes,  and  we 
believe  that  you  as  high-school  students  should  have  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  money  situation  in  your  family  so  that  you  can 

1  Reprinted  from  the  New  Mexico  Home  Economics  Counselor. 
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work  together  to  manage  and  distribute  your  family  income  in 
the  best  possible  manner. 

The  National  Resources  Committee,  from  various  govern¬ 
ment  data,  has  compiled  a  report  on  consumer-income  distribution 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1935-1936.  Although  the  data 
cover  only  a  single  year,  they  give  the  most  complete  picture 
ever  presented  of  the  division  of  the  national  income  among  the 
American  people.  This  is  the  first  of  this  kind  of  information 
and  it  has  been  made  available  only  recently.  It  presents  problems 
that  form  a  common  basis  for  discussion  of  the  economic  difficul¬ 
ties  of  our  families.1  For  example,  half  of  the  families  in  the 
United  States  are  living  on  annual  incomes  below  $1,160— your 
family  may  be  in  that  half.  It  is  estimated  that  this  median  income 
is  approximately  the  same  for  1940- 1941,  possibly  a  little  higher. 
The  data  includes  family  income  from  all  sources— from  the  net 
earnings  of  different  members;  from  profits,  dividends,  interest, 
and  rent;  from  pensions,  annuities,  and  benefits;  from  gifts  used 
for  current  living  expenses;  from  the  occupancy  of  owned  homes; 
and,  for  rural  families,  from  home-grown  food  and  other  farm 
products  used  by  the  family.  It  threw  light  on  these  questions: 
How  much  income  do  individual  families  have  for  spending? 
What  percentage  of  the  families  live  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances?  On  modest  means?  At  poverty  levels? 

Here  are  some  of  the  leading  facts  on  family-income  distribu¬ 
tion  in  1935-1936  as  derived  from  the  National  Resources  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Report: 

1.  There  are  approximately  30,000,000  families  in  the  United  States. 
The  median  income  of  all  families  was  $1,160  in  1935-1936— that 
is,  half  the  families  received  that  amount  or  less  and  half  received 
that  amount  or  more.  The  median  for  non-relief  families  was 
$1,285;  that  for  all  urban  communities  was  $1,475  and  for  all  rural 
communities  was  $1,070. 

2.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  all  families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
a  year;  65  per  cent  had  less  than  $1,500. 

3.  One-third,  or  about  10,000,000  families,  had  less  than  $780  annual 
income;  the  middle  third  ranged  from  $780-1,450;  the  upper 

1  The  following  figures  are  quoted  from  miscellaneous  report  2230-2  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Division,  August,  1939* 
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third  covered  a  wide  range;  but  the  upper  two-thirds  had  less 
than  $1,500. 

4.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  all  families  received,  from  all  sources,  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $500.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  all  farm  families 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 

5.  The  bulk  of  the  30,000,000  families  were  concentrated  in  income 
classes  just  above  and  below  $1,000;  14  per  cent  had  yearly  incomes 
of  less  than  $500;  only  35  per  cent  had  income  over  $1,500;  only 
8  per  cent  had  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more,  and  only  1.7  per  cent 
had  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more. 

6.  Non-relief  families  averaged  3.8  persons  per  family  and  relief 
families  4.5  persons.  The  family  of  5  is  no  longer  considered  the 
“typical”  family.  About  45  per  cent  have  three  or  four  members. 
Larger  families  are  in  the  lower  income  levels. 

It  is  evident  that  the  average  family  faces  a  tremendous  task  if  it 
is  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  living  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  within  its  means. 

The  studies  on  family  spending  are  less  extensive  than  those 
on  source  and  nature  of  income,  but  valuable  findings  have  been 
made  and  tabulated.  They  reveal  that: 

1.  Food  expenditures  are  the  largest  item  in  the  budgets  of  most 
families. 

2.  As  the  income  increases  the  food  dollars  increase  but  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  income  spent  for  food  decreases. 

3.  Clothing  expenditures  average  less  than  expenditures  for  household 
operation.  The  percentage  of  clothing  expenditures  increases  as 
income  increases. 

4.  The  automobile  is  now  one  of  the  four  major  expense  items  for 
the  American  family;  the  other  three  major  items  are  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing. 

5.  The  American  family  needs  to  be  concerned  about: 

a.  The  small  expenditure  for  medical  care  and  the  generally  poor 
quality  of  the  family  diet. 

b.  The  small  expenditure  for  reading  and  educational  materials. 

c.  The  small  expenditure  for  recreation. 

6.  The  pattern  for  spending  does  not  show  great  variation  from  one 
occupation  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
when  the  income  is  at  the  same  level. 

While  war  time  conditions  do  not  present  a  normal  picture  of 
American  living,  they  can  be  thought  of  as  presenting  a  situation 
parallel  to  the  above  if  scale  of  living  is  considered  in  connection 
with  increased  prices  and  increased  'wages. 
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RELATION  OF  FAMILY  FINANCES  TO 
SATISFACTORY  LIVING 

Wise  spending  should  be  a  source  of  pride  and  well-managed 
finances  bring  many  satisfactions.  To  bring  any  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction,  however,  the  family  level  of  living  must  conform  to 
its  income.  It  is  obvious  that  to  want  badly  things  that  the  income 
does  not  justify  (and  to  try  to  have  them  even  though  it  doesn’t) 
brings  unhappiness  and  dissatisfaction.  High  standards  of  living 
must  not  be  allowed  to  cause  great  discontent  when  the  level  of 
living  must  necessarily  be  lower  than  the  standard.  Material 
things  do  not  constitute  all  of  happiness. 

It  is  necessary  for  each  member  of  the  family  to  share  the 
responsibility  of  family  expenditures  (and  possibly  to  contribute 
to  family  income  in  some  way)  and  there  is  a  need  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  business  principles  to  family  finance.  Most  families  will 
have  to  learn  to  choose,  from  the  multitude  of  material  things, 
those  that  give  the  greatest  permanent  satisfactions.  Well-man¬ 
aged  finances  bring  different  types  of  satisfactions,  permanent 
and  transient.  There  is  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in  solvency— in  not 
being  in  debt.  A  feeling  of  independence— of  being  able  to  stand 
alone  and  ask  no  odds  of  the  world— is  the  right  of  every  family. 
Well-managed  finances  that  provide  for  a  future  income  give  the 
satisfaction  of  security.  Providing  for  family  development— for 
instance,  providing  the  children  with  a  good  education— pays  big 
dividends  in  present  and  future  satisfactions,  though  it  may  mean 
curtailing  minor  immediate  transient  enjoyments.  Family  pride 
and  family  solidarity  are  cultivated  by  the  financial  security  re¬ 
sulting  from  well-managed  family  income.  A  family,  like  an 
individual,  wants  to  be  neither  a  “spendthrift”  nor  a  “tightwad.” 

WHAT  DOES  YOUR  MONEY  BUY?  WHERE  DOES  IT  GO? 

If  you  had  $500  what  would  you  do  with  it?  Various  answers 
show  that  the  main  uses  that  we  have  for  money  are  spending, 
saving,  and  giving. 
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The  problem  of  high  living  costs  has  been  solved  here  through  home  grown  and 

preserved  foods. 


Necessary  expenditures  of  a  family  include  those  shared  in 
common— shelter,  food,  operating  expenses  of  the  home,  furnish¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  taxes  and  investments.  They  also  include 
those  expenditures  subject  to  individual  needs— clothing,  recrea^ 
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tion,  health,  personal  expenditure,  and  personal  development. 
That  is  probably  where  your  share  goes.  Planning  for  a  wise 
distribution  of  income  among  these  various  items  is  discussed 
under  budgeting.  Shelter  may  involve  paying  house  rent  only 
or  it  may  mean  the  payment  of  taxes,  insurance,  mortgage,  inter¬ 
est,  and  upkeep  on  property  owned  and  lived  in  by  the  family. 
Food  bills  may  cover  every  bite  that  the  family  eats  or  they  may 
be  only  for  staples,  like  sugar,  coffee,  and  flour,  not  raised  by  the 
family.  Operating  expenses  may  mean  only  enough  kerosene  to 
burn  in  a  lamp,  where  wood  for  fuel  is  to  be  had  for  the  cutting 
and  water  is  furnished  from  the  family  well;  or  it  may  include 
payment  for  electric  lighting  and  refrigeration;  electric,  coai,  gas, 
or  oil  fuel;  city  water;  telephone;  laundry  bills;  and  servant  hire. 
Taxes  are  an  item  that  is  coming  to  be  included  in  the  list  of 
necessary  expenditures  by  all  individuals  and  families  except 
those  on  the  very  lowest  income  level.  With  the  war  to  be 
financed,  taxes  are  taking  a  large  share  of  incomes.  They 
constitute  an  important  problem  in  the  planning  of  income  ex¬ 
penditures,  a  problem  that  no  doubt  has  come  to  stay.  Investments 
may  include  savings  in  the  form  of  an  emergency  fund,  insurance, 
payments  on  a  house,  a  savings  account  or  a  special  savings  fund, 
or  investments  in  real  estate,  bonds,  stocks,  mortgages,  and  so 
forth. 

Personal  development  includes  (i)  formal  education— expenses 
for  schooling  including  travel,  board  and  lodging  (if  you  live 
away  from  home),  tuition  (in  some  cases),  special  fees,  books, 
and  supplies;  (2)  reading  matter— newspapers,  magazines,  books 
other  than  school  books,  and  technical  literature  (these  may  be 
shared  with  the  family);  (3)  recreation— movies,  the  theater,  con¬ 
certs,  lectures,  club  dues,  music,  radio  supplies,  toys,  pets,  enter¬ 
taining,  phonograph  records  (some  of  these,  too,  may  be  shared 
with  the  family);  (4)  vacation  and  pleasure  trips— transportation, 
hotel  bills,  meals;  and  (5)  gifts  to  individuals. 

Personal  expenditures  are  those  made  for  toilet  articles  and 
supplies,  barber  and  hairdresser  service,  candy,  tobacco,  jewelry, 
and  other  personal  items,  to  be  covered  by  a  personal  allowance. 
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Would  you  classify  the  family  automobile  as  an  investment, 
under  operating  expense,  or  under  family  recreation,  or  would 
you  give  it  a  separate  classification,  and  why? 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME — WHERE  DOES  YOUR  MONEY 

COME  FROM? 

How  Can  a  High-School  Student  Secure  Money?— If  money 
only  grew  on  trees!  How  do  you  secure  the  money  you  use? 
Some  girls  earn  money  by  taking  care  of  children,  washing  dishes, 
setting  hair,  doing  housework,  and  serving.  Alice  says  she  does 
not  have  an  allowance  but  that  nor  tatner  gives  her  money  when 
she  needs  it;  this  method  we  call  a  dole.  Alan  works  in  a  filling 
station  three  hours  each  evening  after  school  and  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  for  his  spending  money.  Joan  says  her  parents  gave 
her  an  allowance  but  now  they  say  it  did  not  work,  because  she 
spent  her  money  for  jewelry  from  the  ten-cent  store  and  for 
“cokes”  instead  of  getting  good  lunches  as  they  had  expected, 
Mary’s  grandmother  gives  her  twenty-five  dollars  at  Christmas 
and  on  her  birthday  in  July  and  that  constitutes  her  spending 
money  for  the  year.  Virginia’s  parents  give  her  a  certain  amount 
of  money  as  an  allowance  each  month,  stipulating  that  she  is 
to  buy  all  her  hose  and  school  lunches  out  of  it— the  rest  she  can 
spend  as  she  pleases.  Give  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  method  mentioned  and  of  other  methods  of  acquiring  and 
spending  money  that  are  open  to  young  people. 

Practices  in  spending  allowances  that  are  to  be  recommended 
are  coming  to  some  agreement  with  your  parents  as  to  how  some 
of  the  money  is  to  be  spent;  abiding  by  the  agreement  except 
as  changes  are  talked  over  with  them;  and  planning  your  spending 
so  as  not  to  run  out  before  the  next  allowance  is  due. 

Earnings,  gifts,  and  allowances  are  real  income.  There  are  ways 
of  saving  money  such  as  cleaning  your  own  clothes,  shampooing 
your  own  hair,  repairing  your  own  clothes,  walking  instead  of 
paying  bus  fare,  and  making  your  own  clothes.  These  econo¬ 
mies  make  your  real  income  go  much  farther.  Make  some  com- 
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parisons  between  the  cost  of  doing  some  of  these  things  at  home 
rather  than  having  them  done  at  shops.  Ben  Franklin  had  an 
adage,  “A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.”  Estimate  the  amount 
of  money  you  have  “thrown  away”  or  really  wasted  this  past 
year  and  decide  what  you  could  have  bought  with  that  money 
that  would  have  improved  your  wardrobe.  Wants  and  needs,  you 
know,  do  not  always  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Give  some  ex¬ 
amples  and  personal  experiences  showing  the  difference  between 
them.  Mary’s  brother  had  two  good  pairs  of  shoes  but  he  wanted 
a  pair  of  cowboy  boots.  The  family  bought  him  the  boots,  though 
doing  so  meant  that  Mary  had  to  go  without  glasses  that  she 
needed  badly. 

Family  Income  and  Factors  Affecting  It.— We  think  of  the  real 
income  of  a  family  as  the  actual  amount  of  money  coming  into 
the  family  treasury,  let  us  say  on  a  yearly  basis  and  from  all 
sources.  Actually  it  is  more  than  that.  Actual  family  income 
can  be  increased  by  home  production  of  goods.  For  example,  if 
you  raised  and  preserved  the  family’s  vegetable  needs  for  the 
year,  the  actual  income  of  the  family  would  be  enlarged  to  the 
extent  of  the  value  of  the  vegetables,  computed  at  local  market 
price,  less  the  cost  of  production.  Services  of  the  members  of  the 
family  are  valuable;  just  how  valuable  they  are  can  be  rightly 
estimated  by  seeing  what  it  would  cost  to  hire  somebody  to 
duplicate  their  work  and  services. 

Money  income  consists  of  cash  receipts  from  all  sources.  It  may 
be  wages  or  salary  or  it  may  be  profits  from  management,  pro¬ 
prietorship,  and  ownership.  It  can  be  profits  from  investments— 
stocks,  bonds,  savings,  loans,  or  real  estate.  Pensions,  bonuses,  and 
royalties  may  swell  the  amount  of  money  income. 

There  are  many  factors  that  affect  the  real  income  of  the  fam¬ 
ily— what  it  amounts  to,  what  can  be  done  with  it,  and  how  far 
it  will  go.  These  are  really  the  things  that  determine  its  value.  For 
instance,  suppose  you  moved  to  a  new  locality  where  the  level  of 
prices  of  the  goods  that  you  have  to  buy  is  much  higher  than 
it  was  in  the  old  locality  from  which  you  moved;  in  that  case 
your  salary  would  not  possess  the  real  value  that  it  did  in  the  old 
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locality.  Intelligent  buying  increases  the  effectiveness  of  your 
real  income;  poor  buying  makes  your  income  less  effective.  The 
wise  use  of  goods  after  they  are  purchased  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  income;  money  or  goods  wasted  might  as  well  not  be 
counted.  There  are  homemakers  who  are  the  world’s  best  man¬ 
agers;  they  can  do  wonders  with  modest  resources.  There  are 
others  who  have  no  idea  of  the  worth  of  a  dollar. 

The  relation  between  standards  of  living  and  levels  of  living 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  income.  “Keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses”  when  you  can’t  afford  to  do  so  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  either  smart  or  clever.  False  standards  of  living  have 
no  place  in  the  frank  modern  world;  they  bring  unhappiness  and 
worry  and  seldom  fool  the  neighbors  for  long.  A  rise  or  decrease 
in  income  is  legitimately  reflected  in  the  character  of  a  family’s 
living.  The  character  of  living  at  subsistence,  decency,  comfort, 
or  luxury  levels  improves  as  the  levels  advance,  and  rightly  so; 
a  miser  is  a  miserable  mortal;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  much 
better  uses  to  which  the  man  of  affluence  can  put  his  money  than 
to  “throw  it  to  the  wind.”  What  philanthropic  purposes  could 
wealth  serve? 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  WISE  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  USE  OF  MONEY 

Managing  the  High-School  Student’s  Money— What  is  your 
reasonable  share  of  the  family  income?  Helen,  a  junior  in  high 
school,  bought  a  new  coat  last  fall  and  another  new  one  for  spring 
wear.  She  wears  silk  underwear  and  chiffon  hose  to  school  and 
gets  a  shampoo  and  finger  wave  every  other  Saturday.  She  spent 
$175  for  clothes  and  personal  services  last  year.  Her  mother  has 
not  had  a  new  coat  in  four  years  and  was  unable  to  attend  the 
Mother-Daughter  banquet  with  Helen  because  her  shoes  and 
dress  were  too  shabby.  Such  practices  are  unfair  sharing  of 
income  and  encourage  selfishness  and  thoughtlessness  in  children. 

If  Helen’s  mother  and  father  each  spend  as  much  for  clothing 
as  she,  how  much  money  would  be  spent  on  clothing  during  the 
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TABLE  I 

Detailed  Summary  for  a  High-School  Girl’s  Budget— A 


Items 

Year 

Yearly 

T  otals 

Clothing 

Shoes  (2  pairs  oxfords,  $10;  1  pair  dress  shoes,  $5; 

1  pair  play  sandals,  $2;  1  pair  tennis  shoes,  $1) . . . . 

Bathing  suit  . 

Dresses  (1  wool,  $6;  2  silk,  $15;  4  wash,  $8) . 

Skirts  (2  wool) . 

Hose  (silk,  8  pairs,  $6;  socks,  10  pairs,  $1.50) . 

Blouses  (2  wash  silk;  1  cotton) . 

Sweaters  (2  wool,  two  years’  wear,  $2  each  year) .  . . 

Hats  ( 1  summer  straw;  1  winter  felt) . 

Slips  (3  good  rayon) . 

Coat  (three  years,  $5  per  year) . 

Undergarments  . 

Accessories  (gloves,  pins,  necklaces) . 

TOTAL  . 

$ 1 8.00 
2.00 

29.00 

4.00 

7.50 
3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

3.50 

$83.00 

Food  . 

45.00 

45.00 

Bus  Fare  . 

18.00 

18.00 

Personal  Care 

Permanent  . 

Finger  waves  . 

3-50 

6.00 

4.00 

13.50 

Cosmetics  . 

TOTAI . 

Pleasure 

Athletic  ticket  . 

Shows  (4  per  month)  . 

Other  entertainment  . 

TOTAL  . 

1.50 

14.40 

3.00 

1 8.90 

Education 

Books  . . 

8  § 

•  • 

L<->  rs 

7.00 

Supplies  (stationery,  pencils,  ink,  etc.)  . 

TOTAL  . 

Miscellaneous  (sanitary  supplies,  tooth-brushes, 
stamps,  etc.)  . 

5.00 

5.00 

Total  (week,  $3.64;  month,  $15.87)  per  Year  . 

$  1 9O.4O 

$190-40 
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TABLE  II 

Detailed  Summary  for  a  High-School  Girl’s  Budget— B 


Items 

Year 

Y early 

T  otals 

Clothing 

Shoes  (2  pairs  oxfords,  $10;  1  pair  dress,  $5;  1  pair 
tennis  $1)  . 

$16.00 

n.75 

2- 75 
2.00 

3- 5o 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

$53-°° 

Dresses  (1  wool,  $2.75;  2  silk,  $6;  5  wash,  $3) . 

Skirts  (2  wool) . 

Sweaters  (2  wool,  two  years’  wear,  $2  each  year) . . 

Hose  (silk,  4  pairs,  $2;  socks,  10  pairs,  $1.50) . 

Hats  (1  summer  straw;  1  winter  felt) . 

Slips  (3  good  rayon) . 

Coat  (three  years,  $5  per  year) . 

Undergarments  . 

Bathing  suit  . 

Accessories  . . 

TOTAL  . 

Personal  Care 

Hair  trims  . 

1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

Cosmetics  . •  • . 

TOTAL  . 

Pleasure 

Athletic  ticket  . 

Movies  (1  a  month)  . 

Other  entertainment  . 

TOTAL  . 

1.50 

3.60 

2.00 

7.10 

Education 

Books  . 

Supplies  (stationery,  pencils,  ink,  etc.)  . 

TOTAL  . 

5.00 

2.00 

7.00 

Miscellaneous  (sanitary  supplies,  tooth-brushes, 
stamps,  etc.) . 

5.00 

5.00 

Total  (week,  $1.45;  month,  $6.30)  per  Year  . 

$75.60 

$75.60 

year?  What  proportion  of  the  median  income  for  all  non-relief 
families  ($1,285)  would  this  amount  be?  After  consideration  of 
the  necessary  items  of  family  expense  other  than  clothing,  what  is 
your  judgment  concerning  such  an  expenditure  for  clothing  as 
this  on  the  part  of  this  family  of  three? 
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Yearly  Budget  for  a  High-School  Boy 
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Items 

Year 

Y  early 
T  otals 

Clothing 

Suit  (two  years,  $12.50  per  year) . 

$12.50 

9.40 

20.00 

8.00 

4.00 

5.00 

4.00 

3.00 

5.00 

$70.90 

Shirts  (c  dress,  $7;  2  sport,  $2.40) . 

Shoes  (4  pairs) . 

Slack  suits  (2  washable  suits) . 

Underwear  (5  shorts-and-shirt  suits) . 

Trousers  (1  pair,  wool  and  rayon  mixtures) . 

Corduroy  trousers  ( 1  pair) . 

Ties  . 

Overcoat  (three  vears,  $5  per  vear) . 

TOTAL  . 

Education 

Books  . 

6.00 

3.00 

4-75 

•25 

14.00 

Supplies  . 

Gym  Clothes  . 

Club  dues  . 

TOTAL  . 

Personal  Services 

Hair  cuts  . . 

6.00 

6.00 

Pleasure 

Shows  (4  per  month) . . . 

14.40 

5.00 

12.00 

3.00 

34-40 

Sports  . 

Entertaining  . 

Club  dues  . • . 

TOTAL  . 

Food  . 

18.00 

18.00 

Miscellaneous  (unexpected  necessary  incidentals) .... 

5.00 

5.00 

Total  (weekly,  $2.85;  monthly,  $12.35)  per  Year - 

$148.30 

$148.30 

If  your  parents  told  you  that  they  would  give  you  an  allow¬ 
ance  next  year  provided  you  could  present  a  “workable”  plan  for 
the  use  of  the  money,  how  much  would  you  ask  for?  Work 
out  a  minimum  budget  for  a  high-school  girl  and  a  high-school 
boy  living  in  your  community.  The  time  to  manage  money  is 
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before  you  have  spent  it.  The  purpose  of  planning  the  use  of 
money  is  to  make  it  buy  the  greatest  satisfaction  possible.  A  plan 
for  the  distribution  and  use  of  money  before  it  is  spent  is  called 
a  budget. 

Study  the  foregoing  actual  budgets  of  a  high-school  boy  and 
two  high-school  girls  and  make  one  that,  in  the  light  of  what 
you  spent  last  year,  you  think  will  represent  fairly  well  what  you 
will  need  and  what  you  will  be  able  to  spend.  Budget  A  repre¬ 
sents  the  planned  spending  of  one  girl  from  a  home  of  moderate 
circumstances  in  which  no  sewing  was  done;  she  bought  her 
lunch  at  school  each  day.  Budget  B  was  made  by  a  girl  whose 
family  had  even  less  money  to  spend  and  had  three  daughters  in 
high  school;  the  mother  and  daughters  made  all  the  girl’s  dresses, 
blouses,  and  skirts;  the  family  lived  within  walking  distance  of 
the  downtown  school  and  church;  the  girls  waved  and  curled 
their  own  hair  and  ate  all  meals  at  home. 

Family  Budgeting  .—An  income  approaching  the  cost  of  an 
economical  but  adequate  level  of  living  is  a  suitable  starting 
point  for  a  discussion  of  family  budgeting,  since  that  is  probably 
the  most  truly  representative  family  income.  Many  families  on 
minimum  levels  that  are  below  adequate  or  barely  approaching 
it,  receive  through  relief  agencies  and  from  social  workers  advice 
and  supervision  in  planned  spending.  We  are  justified  in  using 
the  median  income  of  all  non-relief  families,  which  amounts  to 
$1,285  a  year,  as  a  basis  for  our  discussion  on  budgeting.  Many 
suggestions  given  are  applicable  to  the  management  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  any  income,  large  or  small.  The  average  number  of  per¬ 
sons  per  family  to  be  supported  on  our  assumed  average  income 
is  four.  The  expenditure  pattern  at  the  median  income  level 
will  be  accepted  as  the  basic  type  of  income  management  in  this 
discussion. 

It  must  be  said  that  there  is  no  standard  plan  of  expenditures 
for  a  family  of  a  given  size  with  a  given  income;  the  detailed 
plan  must  be  developed  by  each  family  to  suit  its  own  special 
needs.  To  make  a  plan  for  the  family  expenditures  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  the  family  can  expect  to  receive  as  an  income 
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for  the  next  several  months,  say  for  a  year.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  know  what  family  needs  must  be  met  during  that  period.  It 
is  quite  common  practice,  and  perhaps  the  most  successful  and 
satisfactory  way,  to  plan  for  each  month  separately  and,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  on  a  seasonal  basis,  rather  than  to  plan  only 
for  the  year  as  a  whole.  But  monthly  and  seasonal  plans  will 
have  to  be  made  with  the  whole  year— the  long  view— in  mind. 
This  kind  of  planning  is  particularly  applicable  to  home  situa¬ 
tions  where  there  is  a  regular  monthly  income. 

Planning  must  anticipate  large  occasional  expenses,  such  as 
a  property  tax,  car  license,  insurance,  rent,  or  a  winter  coat,  and 
if  possible  it  should  include  emergencies  and  savings.  It  must 
provide  for  the  payment  of  past  debts,  which  may  possibly  be 
a  doctor’s  bill,  or  car  or  washing-machine  payments,  and  it  must 
take  care  of  the  present  current  expenses  of  daily  living— shelter, 
operating  expense,  food,  clothing,  and  other  family  and  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  and  perhaps  for  the  upkeep  of  a  family  car.  It  is 
well  to  consider  the  fixed  and  known  expenditures  first.  It  helps 
to  know  what  others  are  doing,  and  to  have  information  on 
standards,  such  as  the  cost  of  an  adequate  diet,  for  example. 

Small  differences  in  income  are  significant  in  establishing  levels 
of  living  and  in  providing  for  family  welfare.  The  relative 
significance  of  a  $250  increase  in  the  yearly  income  of  a  poor 
family  and  of  a  wealthy  one  is  apparent.  The  decision  of  any 
particular  family  as  to  what  best  to  do  with  the  additional 
amount  would  depend  on  various  factors.  How  could  a  family, 
living  on  $1,000  a  year  and  consisting  of  a  father,  a  mother,  and 
a  son  and  daughter  in  high  school  use  $250  more  a  year  most 
wisely?  This  amount  would  bring  their  income  up  close  to  our 
$1,285  median  income.  Would  $10  more  a  month  for  food 
probably  be  desirable  and  reasonable?  Would  $5  a  month  permit 
more  healthful  housing?  Would  an  increase  of  at  least  $60  a  year 
for  clothing  probably  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  com¬ 
fort,  health,  and  social  activities?  Could  $10  more  a  year  be  of 
any  real  help  in  improving  individual  spirits  and  family  relation¬ 
ships?  What  might  be  the  relative  importance  of  raising  the 
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general  level  of  living  compared  with  obtaining  specific  health 
care  such  as  dental  work,  eye  examinations,  or  tonsil  operations? 
Or  would  it  be  best  to  put  that  amount  away  as  savings? 

The  expenditure  of  an  extra  $200  for  a  family  already  living 
on  an  adequate  income  would  present  a  little  different  type  of 
problem.  Cultural  advantages  for  the  children— music  lessons,  or 
a  college  education  for  the  two  children  through  systematic 
saving  of  $200  a  year,  or  a  family  trip  might  be  considered  more 
desirable  than  to  spend  the  money  by  raising  the  general  level 
of  expenditure  throughout  the  budget  each  year.  It  might  seem 
desirable  to  expend  the  greater  part  of  the  money  for  additional 
household  services  and  thus  reduce  the  work  burden  on  the 
mother,  or  to  use  the  $200  for  some  sort  of  saving— maybe  for 
more  life  insurance  or  installment  payments  on  a  house. 

Apportioning  the  income  for  different  budget  essentials  is 
affected  not  only  by  the  size  of  the  family  but  partly  also  by  its 
age  composition.  Size  of  family  affects  the  level  of  living  because 
income  per  person  is  so  much  less  in  the  larger  families,  and 
the  total  cost  of  necessities,  particularly  food  and  clothing,  is 
greater.  The  per  capita  cost  of  food  for  children  and  for  young 
adults  is  higher  than  it  is  for  elderly  persons,  and  their  clothing 
needs  are  greater.  Suitable  housing  for  a  family  of  six  is  likely 
to  cost  more  than  for  a  family  of  three  in  the  same  income  group, 
and  more  for  a  family  of  four  composed  of  father,  mother,  and 
young  high-school  son  and  daughter  than  for  a  family  of  the 
same  number  composed  of  father,  mother,  and  two  small  sons. 

The  adequacy  of  an  individual  family’s  income  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  particular  situation  would  vary  from  group  to 
group.  Get  information  on  these  points: 

1.  Rents  charged  for  the  same  type  of  home  in  farm  villages  and 
neighboring  cities. 

2.  The  cost  of  a  village  family’s  diet  for  a  week  if  the  commodities 
were  bought  in  the  neighboring  city. 

3.  Transportation  costs  in  a  city  that  are  unknown  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity. 

4.  The  cost  and  amount  of  clothing  owned  by  village  families  as 
compared  with  equally  acceptable  attire  for  home,  school,  and 
church  in  the  city. 
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5.  Why  might  the  family  of  a  factory  worker  be  able  to  save  more 
than  the  family  of  a  white-collar  worker  in  a  different  social 
group? 

6.  What  possible  differences  might  there  be  between  the  two  types 
of  families  as  to  costs  of  their  work  clothing,  customary  social 
activities,  and  standards  of  education? 

Special  budgeting  problems  of  the  small  percentage  of  families 
with  large  incomes  may  have  to  do  with  cost  of  servant  hire, 
taxes,  property  upkeep,  the  cost  of  entertaining,  and  the  pressure 
upon  wealthy  persons  for  liberal  contributions  to  organizations 
and  for  generous  spending. 

All  fluctuations  in  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the 
country  and  in  price  levels  affect  all  incomes,  and  expenditures 
should  be  planned  with  this  in  mind.  At  the  present  time  rising 
food  prices  generally  affect  the  amount  necessary  to  budget  for 
food;  in  most  localities  housing  costs  are  higher.  Unfortunately, 
advances  in  living  costs  are  not  always  accompanied  by  pro¬ 
portionate  advances  in  incomes.  Incomes  on  investments,  too,  do 
not  always  reflect  rising  commodity  and  living  costs. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  translate  our  representative  income, 
$1,285,  into  terms  living  conditions  in  your  community.  Note 
the  apparent  level  of  living  of  families  of  our  average  size  (four 
persons)  who  are  known  to  have  about  this  income.  Some  of  the 
factors  you  will  want  to  observe  are:  What  are  the  standards 
and  levels  of  living  of  the  family?  Note  the  type  of  house  lived 
in  and  the  surroundings  and  furnishings  of  the  house.  Does  the 
family  own  a  car  and  for  what  purposes  is  it  used?  What  stand¬ 
ards  do  family  members  apparently  hold  for  clothing  and  per¬ 
sonal  appearance;  how  do  they  achieve  this  standard— by  ex¬ 
travagant  spending,  careful  selection,  or  by  skill  in  making  and 
altering  clothes?  What  types  of  recreation  do  they  enjoy  and 
what  cultural  advantages  do  they  employ?  On  what  expenditures 
do  they  appear  to  economize?  You  have  thus  gained  a  general 
picture  of  the  living  level  of  families  of  average  income  in  your 
community.  A  similar  analysis  of  the  situation  among  poorer 
and  richer  families  in  your  community  will  reveal  to  you  how 
“the  other  half”  lives. 
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The  expenditures  necessary  for  essential  items  can  be  reduced 
by  the  practice  of  several  types  of  homemaking  skills.  Through 
skilful  food  selection  and  economical  preparation  of  meals  a  less 
expensive  diet  of  equal  nutritive  value  can  be  achieved.  Through 
careful  selection,  purchasing,  and  care  of  clothing  and  through 
home  sewing  a  well-groomed  appearance  can  be  achieved  at 
small  cost.  Food  and  clothing  management  are  discussed  at 
greater  length  in  other  parts  of  this  book. 

We  hesitate  to  give  any  exact  percentages  for  the  distribution 
of  family  income.  It  has  been  found  to  be  common  experience, 
however,  that  if  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  monthly  income 
goes  for  house  rent  the  average  family  will  find  itself  having  to 
skimp  other  necessary  budget  items.  Likewise,  if  more  than  15 
per  cent  is  spent  for  clothing  and  more  than  33%  per  cent  for 
food,  other  items  suffer  considerable  curtailment,  to  the  likely 
accompaniment  of  increased  strain  on  the  phvsical  health  and 
nerves  of  the  family  group. 

Keeping  Accounts.— 'The  plan  for  keeping  accounts  should 
cover  all  family  income  and  expenditures,  divided  into  estimates 
and  totals  for  each  month.  Expenditures  should  be  classified  and 
each  class  recorded  on  a  separate  group  of  pages.  The  record 
must  be  detailed  enough  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  what  the 
family  spent  its  money  for  during  the  year  and  from  where 
the  money  came.  This  record  enables  a  family  to  judge  whether 
or  not  it  is  living  up  to  its  plan  of  spending  and  to  improve  that 
plan.  It  also  shows  habits  of  buying  and  reveals  mistakes  in 
buying. 


PLANNING  FOR  ECONOMIC  SECURITY  AND  SAVINGS 

Economic  security  means  freedom  from  financial  care  or  ap  ¬ 
prehension.  It  involves  planning  for  the  financial  future  of  the 
family,  which  makes  planned  saving  and  planned  buying  neces¬ 
sary.  It  necessitates  living  within  the  income.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  mean  sacrifice  of  present  essentials  for  future  ease— that 
would  be  buying  ease  too  dearly.  It  is  obvious  that  a  family 
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that  can  provide  only  the  barest  essentials  for  itself  can  scarcely 
afford  to  save.  The  government  is  encouraging  economic  se¬ 
curity  and  savings  by  providing  social  security  insurance  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  civil  service  against  future  unemployment  and 
accident,  and  by  offering  small-cost  and  larger  repayment  savings 
bonds  and  postal  savings  certificates  that  pay  interest.  As  a  fur¬ 
ther  means  of  encouraging  savings  it  is  also  discouraging  un¬ 
reasonable  installment  buying. 

Savings  may  assume  different  forms.  They  may  be  an 
emergency  fund  kept  in  the  bank  to  meet  unexpected  demands, 
perhaps  for  hospitalization,  an  emergency  journey,  medical  care, 
or  replacements  and  repairs  in  the  home.  Expenditures  for  in¬ 
surance  carried  for  the  same  purpose  are  also  in  this  category- 
insurance  for  accident,  burglary,  and  individual  or  group  and 
family  hospitalization  and  health  insurance,  including  extra 
premiums  of  life  insurance  policies  for  partial  and  total  dis¬ 
savings  may  take  the  form  of  investments.  A  savings  account 
(which  pays  interest),  endowment  and  annuity  life  insurance, 
payments  on  a  home,  or  investments  in  real  estate,  mortgages, 
government  securities  (war  bonds,  for  example),  and  other  stocks 
and  bonds  all  are  forms  of  investment. 

For  you,  saving  money  may  mean  walking  instead  of  paying 
fares,  shampooing  and  setting  your  own  hair  and  cleaning  your 
own  clothes  instead  of  having  them  done  professionally,  or  fore¬ 
going  some  amusement— movies,  dances,  dates,  expensive  vaca¬ 
tions— or  some  indulgence— cigarettes,  candy,  or  sodas.  It  may 
mean  investing  in  a  college  education  rather  than  in  a  jallopy. 
For  the  family,  it  will  mean  either  putting  aside  a  certain  amount 
at  regular  intervals  or  contracting  for  a  given  amount  and  paying 
at  regular  intervals,  as  on  a  home.  Savings  do  not  just  happen. 
They  need  to  be  planned  regularly  and  systematically  and  they 
require  the  earnest  cooperation  of  each  individual  concerned. 

Investments  in  educational,  recreational,  and  cultural  values 
can  never  be  taken  away  or  lost.  They  are  investments  in  ad¬ 
vancement  and  higher  needs.  The  purpose  of  filling  educational 
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and  cultural  needs  is  to  provide  training  for  life  and  for  making 
a  living.  This  training  can  be  obtained  at  family,  public,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  expense  through  the  use  of  schools,  libraries,  museums, 
books  and  periodicals,  and  through  many  other  educational  and 
cultural  avenues.  Recreational  activities  are  mental  and  physical 
investments.  Their  cost  need  not  be  great.  Extending  and  accept¬ 
ing  hospitality  is  a  cultural  and  recreational  activity  that  brings 
mutual  pleasure  to  all,  but  entertaining  must  be  on  a  scale  that  is 
in  harmony  with  family  income. 

FOOD  MANAGEMENT 

Why  bother  to  plan  how  to  spend  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  allotted  for  food?  It  is  because  real  problems  arise  and 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  phase  of  home  man¬ 
agement.  All  of  these  problems  need  not  be  considered  here  in 
this  section.  The  problem  of  providing  the  essential  food  nu¬ 
trients  is  discussed  in  the  nutrition  section  of  the  unit  on  the 
family’s  food.  The  problem  of  providing  meals  that  are  palatable, 
digestible,  and  well  cooked,  and  that  have  a  pleasing  appearance, 
is  discussed  in  the  meal-preparation  sections  of  that  same  unit. 
Planning  for  the  management  of  time  in  preparation  so  that  meals 
are  served  at  regular  hours  and  are  arranged  to  suit  all  members 
of  the  family,  and  having  the  work  of  food  preparation  so  or¬ 
ganized  that  provision  is  made  for  the  sharing  of  part  of  the 
work  by  various  members  of  the  family  (including  the  work 
of  meal  service  and  cleaning  up  after  the  meal)— these,  too,  are 
important  problems.  The  Consumer-Buying  Unit  treats  of  many 
phases  of  the  purchasing  of  food.  Elsewhere  will  be  found  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  hospitality  in  relation  to  food.  This  present  section 
has  to  do  principally  with  food  costs  and  the  food  budget,  and 
with  management  of  time  in  preparing  and  serving  family  and 
larger  group  meals. 

Because  of  the  scientific  work  that  has  been  done  on  the 
relation  of  food  to  health,  food  allowances  of  today  are  on  a 
scientific  basis.  There  are  certain  dietary  essentials  that  are  neces- 
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Every  day  the  whole  family  should  be  given  bread  and  other  grain  foods.  Milk — 
here  attractively  served  in  cocoa — should  be  the  last  food  to  be  curtailed. 


sary  in  known  amounts  for  every  adult  and  child.  These  dietary 
standards  are  the  same  whether  for  a  family  living  on  Park 
Avenue  or  for  one  living  in  Podunk.  Education  in  teaching  people 
what  to  buy  is  a  big  problem  regardless  of  the  economic  status 
of  families,  generally.  Recent  studies  show  that  there  are  as  many 
poorly  nourished  people  in  homes  of  plenty  as  there  are  in  homes 
that  have  little,  and  that  adequate  and  palatable  diets  may  cost  less 
than  do  those  diets  on  which  people  have  fallen  below  par.  Cost 
alone  is  not  a  measure  of  the  desirability  of  the  diet.  Any  neces¬ 
sary  difference  in  cost  of  food  served  can  be  brought  about 
through  the  substitution  of  certain  foods  that  have  the  same  food 
value  but  cost  less,  such  as  home-cooked  for  ready-to-eat  cereals, 
cheap  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  canned  foods,  beef 
or  pig  liver  instead  of  calf,  and  tomatoes  in  season  rather  than 
oranges. 
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PLANNING  TO  SAVE  TIME  AND  EFFORT  ON 
FOOD  PROBLEMS 

Time  Spent  on  Food  Problems— If  your  mother  told  you  that 
you  were  to  prepare  this  Saturday’s  lunch  for  your  family,  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  time  you  would  need  to  allow  yourself  in 
order  to  prepare  the  following  menu:  potato  croquettes  (from 
left-over  mashed  potatoes);  a  salad  made  of  cucumber,  lettuce, 
celery,  and  green  onion;  and  raspberry  tarts.  You  will  have  to 
give  yourself  time  for  planning  and  preparation,  and  for  cleaning 
up  the  mess  made  in  preparation.  How  could  you  manage  the 
preparation  so  that  everything  would  be  ready  to  eat  at  the 
same  time?  Some  time  is  usually  needed  for  planning  a  meal. 
x\bout  how  much  time  does  your  mother  spend  each  day  in 
planning  and  preparing  the  three  meals? 

If  you  had  to  be  wholly  responsible  for  the  above  meal— for 
making  the  market  order,  and  for  going  to  market  or  phoning 
your  order,  in  addition  to  preparing  and  serving  the  meal— you 
would  gain  some  realization  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  food 
problems  in  the  home.  In  making  out  a  grocery  order  look  for 
help  in  your  local  newspapers.  They  probably  carry  columns  in 
which  the  best  food  buys  are  discussed. 

Saving  Your  Time  and  Yourself  —Systematic  planning  in  food 
marketing,  menu  making,  and  meal  preparation  saves  time  and 
effort.  Edith  has  to  prepare  all  the  meals  on  Saturday  and  to 
buy  the  groceries  for  the  coming  week.  She  watches  for  the 
Saturday  “specials”  and  keeps  abreast  of  what  is  in  the  market 
and  of  food  prices  by  reading  the  grocery  advertisements.  She 
makes  out  her  market  list  so  that  when  she  goes  to  the  market  she 
can  make  her  selection  quickly  as  well  as  economically.  What 
other  suggestions  can  you  make  that  might  help  her  to  plan 
well? 

In  order  to  get  through  with  the  meals  in  good  time  Edith 
plans  them  carefully  and  enlists  the  aid  of  her  younger  sisters 
in  doing  incidental  tasks.  She  avoids  complicated  dishes  because 
they  take  so  much  time  and  she  makes  it  a  practice  to  prepare 
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some  foods  “once  for  twice’— potatoes,  buttered  bread  crumbs, 
grated  cheese,  and  baked  dishes,  for  example,  as  well  as  cookies, 
cakes,  puddings,  and  pies— foods  that  will  not  all  be  used  up  in 
one  meal,  but  that  can  be  used  also  in  different  ways  in  succeed¬ 
ing  meals.  One-dish  meals,  two-dish  meals,  and  oven  meals  are 
favorite  time-savers  with  her.  She  plans  the  order  of  her  work 
and  keeps  used  dishes  washed  up  and  any  mess  cleared  away  as 
she  goes  along. 


PLANNING  FOR  FOOD  COSTS 

Factors  Entering  into  the  Cost  of  Food—  Food  may  require 
the  largest  expenditure  of  any  single  item  of  family  living.  For 
every  family  food  expenditures  claim  a  place  of  prominence  in 
the  budget,  and  to  have  as  good  a  diet  as  circumstances  permit 
should  be  the  goal  of  each.  For  families  with  growing  children, 
an  adequate  diet  is  especially  important  because  of  the  relation 
of  food  to  growth  and  health.  The  amount  of  money  which  any 
given  family  needs  to  spend  for  food  depends  upon  the  number 
and  ages  of  family  members;  local  differences  and  fluctuations  in 
food  prices;  the  managerial  ability  of  the  homemaker  in  buying, 
menu  planning,  food  preparation,  and  use  of  left-overs;  and 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  food  is  home  grown.  Every  farm 
family  should  raise  and  store  all  the  food  that  it  will  need  and 
that  can  be  profitably  grown  in  the  locality.  A  few  chickens  may 
be  a  good  investment  and  in  many  family  situations  so,  too,  may 
be  a  cow  and  a  pig— indeed  several  of  them. 

What  special  food  management  problems  does  your  family 
present  that  are  alike  or  different  from  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  who  have  three  children,  a  boy  eight  years  old,  a  girl  five 
years  old,  and  another  boy  of  three  months.  Mrs.  James 
does  all  her  own  work.  Mr.  James’  salary  is  $100  a  month 
and  they  have  no  garden,  cow,  or  chickens.  Mrs.  James 
knows  that  she  has  to  provide  variety  and  nutritive  meals 
at  low  cost.  She  knows  that  she  must  eat  a  diet  that  is  milk 
producing  for  her  nursing  baby  and  that  cod-liver  oil  or  other 
sources  of  vitamin  D  and  either  tomato  juice  or  orange  juice 
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Courtesy  of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 

With  a  dollar  a  day  to  spend  on  food,  twenty-five  cents  should  go  for  milk  and 


milk  products. 


must  be  provided  for  the  baby.  The  growth  and  energy  needs 
of  the  other  two  children  also  must  be  met.  The  eight-year-old 
comes  home  from  school  for  noon  lunch  and  the  father  carries 
his  lunch  to  work. 

Planning  a  Diet  at  Minimum  Cost—  A  family  of  four— father* 
mother,  and  two  daughters,  ages  fifteen  and  thirteen— have  only 
one  dollar  a  day  which  they  can  spend  for  food.  Plan  the  grocery 
order  for  one  week  so  that  they  will  have  an  adequate  diet  with 
food  prices  as  they  are  now  in  your  community.  To  help  you 
to  do  this  well,  the  following  suggestions  should  be  studied.  Do> 
not  try  to  do  this  assignment  until  you  have  read  and  studied 
the  next  several  pages  carefully,  but  keep  the  problem  in  mind 
as  you  go  along. 

Safe  food  economies  are  based  upon  the  cooperation  of  a 
family  brought  up  to  like  simple  foods  of  all  kinds.  Inexpensive 
meals  that  meet  all  the  requirements  of  adequate  nutrition  are 
possible  if  the  family  will  distribute  the  food  allowance  judi¬ 
ciously.  Everybody  should  have  the  right  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
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Courtesy  of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 

Another  twenty-five  cents  should  go  for  vegetables  and  fruit. 


less  variety  that  can  be  afforded  the  more  important  it  is  to 
choose  well. 

Every  day  the  whole  family  should  be  given  bread  and  other 
grain  foods  like  cracked  wheat  or  other  whole-wheat  cereals, 
corn-meal  mush,  oatmeal,  rice,  and  grits;  potatoes;  milk— fresh, 
evaporated,  or  dried;  one  or  more  vegetables  or  fruits,  especially 
vegetables  of  green  or  yellow  color,  because  of  their  vitamin  A 
content;  molasses,  sugar,  or  other  sweets;  and  butter,  lard,  fat 
meat,  or  other  fats.  In  addition  to  these  everyday  foods,  several 
times  a  week  the  following  foods  should  be  served:  eggs,  to¬ 
matoes  (raw  or  cooked),  raw  cabbage,  or  raw  fruits;  dried  beans, 
peas,  or  peanuts;  and  some  lean  meats,  poultry,  fish  (either  fresh 
or  canned),  or  cheese. 

A  very  helpful  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
leaflet,  called  Getting  the  Most  for  Your  Money,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  market  lists  for  two  diet  plans  for  a  week’s  food  supply 
for  a  family  of  four— father,  mother,  and  two  children  under 
thirteen  years;  the  needs  of  children  a  year  or  two  older  or 
younger  would  be  practically  the  same  as  those  of  thirteen-year- 
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old  children.  Both  of  the  proposed  diets  are  cheap,  but  one, 
marked  with  two  stars  (**),  is  much  better  than  the  other, 
marked  with  one  star  (#),  and  costs  more. 

The  one-star  (*)  diet  just  meets  nutritional  needs,  with  but 
little  margin  for  emergencies.  Families  can  get  along  for  a  while 
on  this  restricted  diet,  but  the  nearer  they  can  come  to  the 
quantities  listed  in  the  two-star  (**)  diet,  the  better  off  they  will 
be.  Families  that  cannot  afford  the  two-star  plan  will  find  the 
one-star  diet  a  more  satisfactory  one  than  they  would  be  likely 
to  get  by  choosing  foods  at  random. 


TABLE  IV 

Two  Market  Lists  for  a  Family  of  Four  * 
Two  Adults;  Two  Children  under  Thirteen  Years 


Weekly  Grocery  Order 

*  * 

# 

Milk,  quarts  . 

17  Zx 

10 14 

Potatoes,  pounds  . •  • . 

11 

1 1 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  pounds . . . 

4 

4 

Leafy  green  or  yellow  vegetables,  pounds  . 

7 

4 

Dried  beans  or  peas,  pounds . 

2 

2 

Dried  fruit,  pounds . . . 

iVz 

3/4 

Other  vegetables  and  fruits,  pounds . 

7 

3 

Eggs,  dozen  . 

TA 

2/s 

Lean  meat  or  fish,  pounds . 

4  A 

2 

Bread,  flour,  other  grain  products,  oounds . 

15 

l7 

Butter,  lard,  bacon,  or  other  fats,  pounds . 

31/* 

3 

Sugar,  molasses,  sorghum,  pounds  . 

3  Vz 

33/4 

*  Adapted  from  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  pamphlet,  Getting  the  Most  for  Your 
Money  (Washington,  D.C.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  1941). 


If  it  is  found  that  food  bills  are  running  above  what  can  be 
afforded,  economy  may  be  further  effected  by  more  careful 
planning  and  buying  and  still  all  the  daily  needs,  as  outlined  in  the 
Rule-of-Thumb  diet  on  page  199,  can  be  provided.  Some  families 
economize,  as  has  been  indicated,  by  raising  part  of  their  own 
supplies,  and  others  by  consistently  choosing  the  least  expensive 
kinds  of  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  for  small  savings.  As  the  amount  that  can 
be  spent  is  reduced  lower,  it  means  that  not  so  much  of  the 
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Eggs,  meat,  and  fish  take  fifteen  cents  out  of  each  food  dollar. 

comparatively  expensive  foods— meats,  eggs,  fruits,  and  fresh  vege¬ 
tables— can  be  purchased  and  that  more  of  the  less  expensive 
foods— rice,  corn,  and  wheat  (used  as  flour  or  bread),  and  po¬ 
tatoes-must  be  used  instead.  Milk  should  be  the  last  food  to  be 
severely  reduced.  Further  food  economy  is  possible  when  food 
is  bought  only  in  quantities  that  can  be  used  and  where  no  waste 
is  permitted  by  way  of  food  spoilage  or  unused  left-otfers.  Other 
suggestions  for  possible  economies  are  made  later  in  this  book. 

Many  small  savings  can  be  effected  by  paving  attention  to 
pertinent  pointers  on  food  buying.  On  your  proposed  expedition 
to  the  food  stores  to  carry  out  your  grocery-order  assignment, 
compare  prices  in  the  different  stores;  at  the  same  time  compare 
weights  and  sizes  of  packaged  foods  on  your  planned  list  and 
compare  qualities  while  comparing  prices.  A  cheaper  price  may 
not  really  be  cheaper  if  you  have  to  pay  for  a  greater  amount  of 
waste.  The  “best”  may  not  always  be  your  best  buy.  Select  the 
quality  appropriate  for  your  purposes;  for  instance,  buy  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat  for  stews  and  hamburgers.  Read  the  labels  for  quan¬ 
tities  and  figure  which  brand  gives  most  for  your  money.  Small 
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savings  mount  up  quickly.  Watch  for  sales  on  standard  products. 
Buy  in  bulk  if  you  see  it  is  practical  and  economical.  Ready- 
cooked  foods,  as  in  a  delicatessen,  are  usually  expensive. 

Let  us  note  some  specific  examples  of  possible  savings  to  be 
effected  by  discriminating  buying  of  food.  We  might  entitle 
these  examples: 

What  Price  Preparation  and  Advertising? 

1.  Prepared  Flour  Mixtures—  These  mixtures  are  worth  the  price 
asked  only  if  they  effect  a  marked  decrease  in  preparation  time 
and  if  they  eliminate  some  of  the  difficult  processes  involved. 

a.  Bisquick  vs.  Biscuits:  Approximately  three  minutes  are  saved 
in  the  actual  mixing  of  the  two;  with  Bisquick  the  price  is 
almost  doubled  and  yet  the  difficult  process  of  adjusting 
liquid  to  dry  ingredients  is  not  eliminated. 

b.  Dromedary  and  Gingerbread  Mixtures:  Approximately  eight 
minutes  are  saved  in  mixing.  The  cost  of  the  prepared  mix¬ 
ture  usually  is  almost  double  that  of  the  home  mix.  The 
assembling  and  measuring  of  a  large  number  of  ingredients 
are  largely  eliminated.  How  much  is  your  time  and  trouble 
worth  in  money? 

2.  Cereals—  These  cereals  are  all  made  of  whole  wheat,  and  at  the 
time  this  study  was  made  were  selling  at  these  average  listed 
prices  per  pound: 

Cents 


Cracked  wheat  .  10.0 

Wheatena .  17.5 

Wheaties . 22.0 

Puffed  wheat .  37.0 


Difference  in  price  to  a  family  using  1  pound  of  cereal  per  week 
in  a  year: 


Cracked  wheat  vs.  Wheatena .  $3.90 

Cracked  wheat  vs.  Wheaties .  6.24 


Cracked  wheat  vs.  Puffed  wheat  ....  14.04 

When  can  a  family  afford  to  eat  its  wheat  puffed? 

3.  Salmon ,  what  price  color?— All  kinds  of  salmon  have  about  the 
same  food  value.  They  differ  in  color  and  flavor,  but  mostly  in 
color.  When  pink  is  selling  at  17^  a  lb.  and  red  salmon  at 
43 a  lb.,  what  will  a  family  save  in  a  year’s  time  in  using  1  lb. 
of  pink  salmon  per  week  instead  of  red?  Answer:  $13.52. 
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4.  Foods  as  Sources  of  Vitamin  C—  In  an  economy  comparison  of 
vitamin  C  sources  computed  from  average  costs  in  stores 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  75  milligrams  of  vita¬ 
min  C,  which  is  150  I.  U.  of  vitamin  C  and  is  a  fully  adequate 
daily  amount  for  an  adult,  was  found  to  vary  for  different  best 
sources  as  follows: 

TABLE  V 

Cost  of  75  Milligrams  (Adequate  Daily  Requirement) 
of  Vitamin  C  from  Good  Sources 

Cents 


Raw  cabbage  @3^  per  lb .  0.4 

Strawberries  @  n4  per  qt .  1.0 

Grapefruit  juice  @  7.2^  per  No.  2  can .  2.5 

Oranges,  fresh,  @  30^  per  doz .  2.7 

Grapefruit,  fresh,  @  48^  per  doz .  2.8 

Grapefruit,  canned,  @  12 .5^  per  No.  2  can .  4.5 

Green  peppers  @  3.3^  each .  4.5 

Tomato  juice  @  9 M  per  No.  2  can .  7.6 

Pineapple  juice  @  10.3^  per  No.  2  can .  8.7 


Query— How  much  would  a  man  save  in  a  year  by  furnishing 
his  vitamin  C  need  with  cabbage  instead  of  pineapple  juice? 
Answer  $31.75.  He  could  vary  the  food  by  using  other  cheap 
sources  of  vitamin  C  and  still  save  money. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  costs  of  foods  in  relation  to 
their  food  value.  It  appears  that  as  a  whole  the  carbohydrates 
are  a  little  cheaper  as  sources  of  energy  (per  ioo-calorie  portion) 
than  fats,  the  other  class  of  foods  largely  depended  upon  for 
energy  and  heat.  Bread  and  the  granular  and  cracked  cereals 
are  the  cheapest  carbohydrates  and  lard  probably  remains  the 
cheapest  cooking  fat.  Oleos  are  equal  to  fat  in  food  value  with 
the  exception  of  vitamin  A  in  which  oleos  are  lacking  unless 
supplied  to  some  extent  by  addition  of  this  factor.  If  oleo  is 
substituted  for  butter,  yellow  vegetables— sweet  potatoes  and 
carrots— can  be  used  to  make  up  for  vitamin  A  lack.  Consistently 
cheaper  sources  of  protein  are  cottage  cheese,  milk,  rolled  oats, 
and  navy  beans;  most  expensive  sources  are  eggs  and  lean  meat. 
However,  best  quality  proteins  are  of  animal  origin. 

Armed  with  all  this  information,  you  now  should  be  ready  to 
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Courtesy  of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 

Twenty  cents  in  each  dollar  should  go  for  bread  and  other  grain  foods. 

make  a  trip  to  your  local  stores  for  prices  so  that  you  can  carry 
out  your  assignment  of  making  out  a  weekly  grocery  order  for 
a  family  of  four.  In  your  order  include,  if  possible,  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  mentioned  in  the  suggested  “Weekly  Grocery  Order”  above. 
Write  out  the  order  as  assigned.  You  may  find  it  necessary  at 
the  stores  to  make  substitutions  in  your  original  order  and  you 
may  also  find  it  possible  to  effect  surprising  savings. 

Keeping  food  accounts,  making  definite  orders  with  estimates 
of  cost,  and  then  buying  at  least  for  a  week  in  advance  all  make 
for  food  economy.  Of  course  buying  in  advance  and  in  bulk 
presupposes  suitable  storage  space.  Making  a  food  budget  and 
keeping  within  it  and  keeping  food  accounts  help  one  to  be  more 
conscious  of  food  costs  and  hence  are  conducive  to  economy. 
Increasing  the  use  of  inexpensive  cuts  of  meat  and  planning  for 
meatless  days  and  meat  substitutes;  home  baking;  home  canning; 
and  the  use  of  all  left-overs  in  palatable  dishes  are  additional  ways 
to  cut  down  grocery  bills. 

All  homemakers  and  those  who  plan  the  buying  of  food  will 
need  to  learn  to  apportion  the  food  money  among  various  gen- 
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Spend  fifteen  cents  in  each  food  dollar  for  fats,  sweets,  and  incidentals. 


eral  items  if  they  are  to  secure  adequate  diet  at  small  cost.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  how  to  appor¬ 
tion  wisely  the  money  spent  for  food  as  follows,  and  it  notes 
that  the  fewer  dollars  you  have  the  more  important  this  appor¬ 
tionment  is. 


TABLE  VI 

Divide  Your  Food  Dollar  into  Five  Parts  * 


Items 

hike  this  for  the 
T wo-Star  *  #  Diet 

Like  this  for  the 
One-Star  *  Diet 

Cents 

Cents 

Milk  and  cheese . • 

25 

20 

Vegetables  and  fruit . 

25 

20 

Eggs,  meat,  and  fish . 

Flour,  wheat,  corn-meal,  oatmeal, 

*5 

10 

and  other  grain  foods . 

Butter,  lard,  other  fats,  sugar,  mo- 

20 

30 

lasses,  coffee,  salt,  etc . • . . . 

15 

20 

*  Adapted  from  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  pamphlet,  Getting  the  Most  for  Your 
Money  (Washington,  D.C.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  1941). 
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Since  many  families  find  that  home  production  of  some  foods 
aids  in  supplementing  minimum  diets,  figure  the  cost  of  planting 
a  small  garden  plot  with  the  vegetables  that  you  think  would  do 
a  family  the  most  good.  Estimate  the  harvest  returns  that  you 
would  expect  to  gather  from  such  a  garden  and  figure  their 
money  value  at  local  market  prices. 

While  an  adequate  diet  is  essential,  extravagance  in  spending 
for  food  is  inexcusable.  One  young  married  woman  says  she 
spends  $50  a  month  for  food  for  her  husband  and  herself  and 
that  she  does  not  have  enough  left  out  of  his  $i25-a-month  salary 
to  pay  all  other  bills.  This  amount  for  food  is  plainly  out  of 
proportion.  An  aim  to  strive  for  ordinarily  is  not  over  one-fourth 
(25  per  cent)  of  the  money  income  to  be  spent  for  food,  though 
in  large  families  with  small  salaries  the  amount  may  have  to  go 
as  high  as  40  per  cent. 

PLANNING  TO  SERVE  LARGE  GROUPS 

“Quantity  cookery”  sounds  like  a  “big”  order,  and  it  is  for 
Sarah,  who  has  a  chance  to  supervise  the  feeding  of  a  group  of 
twenty-five  younger  girls  on  a  week’s  camping  trip  if  she  can 
do  the  planning  and  the  buying  for  the  meals  and  if  she  can 
manage  their  preparation  and  service  with  help  from  the  group. 
She  is  being  asked  to  submit  her  plans  for  the  week  to  the  camp 
director.  Plans  that  she  has  made  include  daily  menus  for  each 
of  the  five  camp  days;  quantity  recipes  for  each  of  the  made 
dishes— enough  for  twenty-five  people;  a  list  of  all  groceries 
needed,  with  amounts  and  prices  noted  and  totaled;  and  a  work- 
plan  schedule  for  cooking— with  work  crews  of  five  girls  each, 
one  for  each  day  of  camp.  Problems  to  which  Sarah  has  to  know 
the  answers  are  the  food  likes  and  dislikes  of  girls  of  that  age, 
food  requirements,  food  prices,  quantities  to  prepare,  how  to 
serve  attractively  but  simply,  and  how  to  direct  others  who 
assist  her.  Solve  these  sample  problems  for  her  week: 

1.  How  much  milk  would  have  to  be  ordered  each  day  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  for  the  group  and  what  would  it  cost  in  your 
locality  (1  quart  per  day  per  girl)? 
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2.  How  many  pounds  of  potatoes  would  be  required  for  enough 
potato  salad  for  lunch  one  day?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
salad? 

3.  Estimate  the  amount  and  cost  of  ingredients  for  the  fruit-jello 
used  for  dessert  for  one  meal. 

4.  Eggs  are  served  each  day  for  breakfast.  Estimate  the  quantity 
and  cost  for  the  week. 

There  are  common  problems  incident  to  cooking  for  a  camp¬ 
ing  group.  They  are  also  encountered  in  other  types  of  quantity 
cookery.  Since  many  camps  are  located  far  from  the  source  of 
food  supply,  adequate  provision  for  securing  food  must  be  made 
in  advance.  If  storage  space  permits,  most  of  the  staple  foods 
can  be  purchased  in  one  large  order  before  the  camp  opens.  A 
supply  sufficient  to  cover  unexpected  emergencies  may  be  or¬ 
dered  if  it  is  known  where  an  over-supply  can  be  disposed  of 
when  camp  breaks  up.  Otherwise  staples  will  have  to  be  ordered 
within  more  definite  limitations.  Commercially  canned  and  pack¬ 
aged  products  simplify  problems  incident  to  food  spoilage,  in¬ 
sect  infestation,  refrigeration,  space,  ease  and  convenience  of 
preparation,  and  uniformity  of  quality;  though  by  buying  in  bulk 
greater  economies  can  be  effected. 

Provision  for  securing  perishable  products— milk,  butter,  eggs, 
and  bread— and  fresh  produce— meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables— will 
have  to  be  made  in  advance,  if  these  are  to  be  used.  Merchants 
are  usually  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  camp  manager  and  with 
each  other  in  delivery  plans. 

Systematic  and  planned  storage  of  staples  and  in  arrangement 
of  cooking  equipment  in  available  space  makes  for  convenience 
in  quantity  cooking.  Adequate  refrigeration  for  perishables  that 
must  be  kept  on  hand  is  imperative  as  a  safeguard  for  the  health 
of  campers  and  as  an  economy  in  preventing  waste. 

CLOTHING  MANAGEMENT 

Since  planning  for  expenditures  for  clothing  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  family  budgeting  problem,  it  is  well  to  go  over  some 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  clothing  management  here, 
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even  though  the  subject  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in 
the  Clothing  Unit. 

Clothing  should  be  an  investment  which  shows  a  return  in 
satisfaction  and  durability.  It  is  an  investment  in  good  appear¬ 
ance.  The  cost  of  clothing,  however,  should  be  within  the  means 
of  the  individual  or  family  concerned  and  in  proportion  to  its 
other  expenditures. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  person  whose  clothing 
allowance  is  limited  is  as  a  rule  better  dressed  than  is  the  one  who 
does  not  have  to  plan  her  wardrobe  closely.  When  close  planning 
is  a  necessity,  better  planning  is  usually  the  result.  It  isn’t  how 
much  money  is  spent  that  turns  the  trick,  but  how  much  thought¬ 
ful  planning  and  good  management  go  into  the  spending  of  the 
clothing  allowance.  Some  people  manage  to  appear  well  dressed 
on  very  little,  while  others  put  a  small  fortune  into  their  ward¬ 
robes,  not  always  with  satisfactory  results. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  being  well  dressed. 
Confidence,  self-respect,  and  a  sense  of  ease,  poise,  and  satis¬ 
faction  come  from  the  knowledge  of  a  faultless  and  pleasing 
appearance.  Business  and  social  success  are  often  largely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  appearing  well  dressed. 

Many  of  the  things  that  you  as  a  high-school  student  should 
know  about  clothing  in  order  to  manage  your  own  clothing 
problems  well  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  book.  It  is  necessary 
co  know  fabrics  before  buying  them  to  make  into  garments,  and 
before  we  can  be  good  judges  of  ready-to-wear  clothes.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  different  fibers  used  in  cloth  and  of  the  durability  of 
different  weaves,  and  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  weaves,  of 
textile  labels,  and  of  other  clothing  buying  problems  is  given 
in  the  Clothing  Unit.  The  selection  of  appropriate  and  becoming 
clothes  are  discussed  in  the  section  on  personal  appearance.  Per¬ 
sonal  clothing  buying  problems  of  the  high-school  student  are 
discussed  in  the  Consumer-Buying  Unit. 

Planning  clothing  selection  and  expenditures  with  great  care 
before  going  to  the  store  to  buy  makes  for  greater  satisfactions, 
better  dressing,  and  economy.  It  is  important  that  the  clothing 
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needs  of  each  member  of  the  family  are  planned  for  and  that 
clothing  expenditures  for  all  members  be  kept  within  the  budget 
allowable  for  clothing.  For  example,  sixteen-year-old  Anna 
should  not  be  spending  the  greatest  share  of  all  clothing  money 
and  should  not  buy  clothes  extravagantly  at  the  sacrifice  of  essen¬ 
tial  foods  for  the  family. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  clothing  budget  need  not 
be  divided  equally  among  the  family  members.  The  girl  or  boy 
who  is  in  high  school  or  college  needs  a  bigger  clothing  allow¬ 
ance  than  the  younger  brothers  or  sisters  who  are  in  grade 
school,  or  than  the  mother,  possibly,  particularly  if  she  is  not 
active  socially.  It  is  important  that  you  adhere  to  your  plan  of 
buying  (which  includes  knowing  how  much  you  can  spend  and 
what  you  intend  to  buy)  when  you  go  on  your  shopping 
expedition  and  that  you  keep  alert  for  values  by  comparing 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship  and  other  details  of  the 
purchases.  Reading  labels  and  asking  questions  are  valuable  aids 
in  buying.  Intelligent  purchasing  is  necessary  if  you  are  to 
keep  within  the  clothing  budget. 

Clothing  expenditures  should  be  a  part  of  the  general  family 
budget,  as  has  been  indicated,  for  clothing  is  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tials.  After  fixed  expenses,  operating  expenses  (heat,  light,  and 
water,  principally),  and  food  costs  are  determined,  the  family 
can  have  some  idea  of  how  much  can  be  allowed  for  clothing. 
Items  of  expense  known  in  advance  to  be  coming  may  influence 
the  amount;  examples  of  such  items  may  be  a  roofing  job  for 
the  house  or  tuition  for  a  big  brother  just  starting  college. 
The  standard  allowance  for  clothing  for  the  family  of  moderate 
means  is  15  per  cent  of  the  income.  If  home  sewing  or  wise 
buying  is  adhered  to,  the  amount  need  not  be  that  much.  Mak¬ 
ing  some  use  of  all  clothes  in  the  closet  also  cuts  down  final 
clothing  costs. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  something  of  how  much  there  will 
be  to  spend  for  clothing,  for  then  the  family  can  proceed  in  a 
businesslike  way  to  stretch  the  dollars  as  far  as  they  will  go  and 
can  set  about  being  happy  and  contented  with  that  amount. 
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Every  really  good  limited  and  economical  wardrobe  is  built 
around  a  single  basic  color  or  a  combination  of  harmonizing 
colors.  Colors  that  lend  themselves  well  to  such  basic  treat¬ 
ment  are  black,  blue,  green,  brown,  or  gray.  This  basic  color 
should  be  one  that  is  becoming  to  the  wearer.  This  principle 
holds  true  for  each  family  member. 

Taking  advantage  of  buying  needed  garments  on  special  sales, 
such  as  pre-inventory  sales,  January  and  August  shoe  sales,  or 
special  hosiery  events,  lowers  clothing  costs.  Values  should  be 
carefully  judged.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  an  unnecessary 
or  unsuitable  article  is  never  cheap  and  that  a  bargain  is  a 
bargain  only  when  it  gives  the  service  expected  from  it  and 
when  its  fits  into  the  wardrobe  plan  and  into  the  budget.  Unworn 
and  extravagant  garments  do  not  bring  satisfaction. 

Desires  for  clothing  need  to  be  adapted  to  resources,  to  the 
end  that  a  harmonious  and  pleasing  result  is  accomplished,  one 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  family’s  station  in  life.  A  good  cloth 
coat,  for  example,  would  be  more  appropriate  to  wear  with  ac¬ 
cessories  and  other  garments  lacking  elegance  and  richness  than 
would  an  expensive  fur  coat— or  than  a  shabby  fur  coat,  for  that 
matter,  worn  with  the  same  things. 

If  the  budget  is  limited,  buy  things  that  can  be  worn  for 
several  years.  A  tailored  suit  or  coat,  well  made  and  of  good 
material,  will  last  for  several  years  with  minor  alterations.  A 
conservative  style  and  color  will  not  appear  out  of  date  in  that 
time,  but  novelty  and  fantastic  fashions  are  short  lived.  Buying 
main  articles  of  the  wardrobe  in  spring  and  fall  has  decided 
advantages  in  that  long-range  and  better  planning  is  possible. 
Between  times,  incidentals  can  be  purchased. 

Use  your  imagination  and  visualize  yourself  in  the  clothes 
you  are  buying;  see  yourself  in  the  color,  style,  and  silhouette 
of  the  garment.  If  you  can’t  wear  suits,  don’t  buy  them,  but  buy 
coats  and  dresses  instead;  what  looks  ever  so  smart  on  another 
may  be  entirely  unbecoming  to  you.  Careful  fitting  and  needed 
alterations  are  worth  the  time  and  trouble  they  require.  Use  the 
same  technique  in  buying  for  any  member  of  the  family.  Do  not 


Garments  of  standard  design  are  wise  investments. 

be  unduly  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  friends;  buy  what  you 
know  looks  and  feels  well;  after  all  your  friends  don  t  ha\e  to 
wear  what  you  are  buying. 

Better  appearance  and  longer  service  can  be  obtained  fiom 
clothing  if  each  garment  is  kept  wearable  by  cleaning,  blushing, 
and  laundering  when  needed.  Hang  your  clothes  on  hangers 
rather  than  nails,  and  store  them  properly  when  they  are  not 
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in  use. 
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HEALTH  AND  HOME  CARE  OF  THE  SICK 

Doctors  tell  us  that  more  important  than  curing  disease,  im¬ 
portant  as  that  is,  is  the  prevention  of  disease.  There  is  much 
for  the  high-school  student  to  do  in  practising  health  habits, 
and  in  influencing  the  family  to  do  likewise.  We  can  help  to 
prevent  illness  and  we  can  practise  health  habits,  to  help  guard 
against  disease;  we  can  also  help  our  family  to  form  these  same 
health  habits. 

Disease  prevention  measures  are  numerous  and  simple.  Plenty 
of  sleep  and  rest  restores  and  conserves  energies  and  thus  saves 
a  part  of  energy  for  growth  and  repair  of  the  body.  Exercise  in 
air  and  sunlight  is  essential.  An  adequate  diet  supplies  energy 
and  heat  for  the  body  and  provides  material  for  growth  and 
repair  and  for  the  regulation  of  body  processes.  It  also  supplies 
essential  elements  and  compounds  that  protect  from  food  de¬ 
ficiency  diseases,  as  is  shown  in  the  discussion  on  the  family’s 
food  and  nutrition  in  Unit  3.  Sufficient  and  healthful  clothing 
protects  the  body  and  conserves  its  energy.  Personal  cleanliness 
—in  the  washing  of  hands,  bathing,  care  of  hair,  and  brushing  of 
teeth— makes  for  sanitation  as  well  as  for  acceptable  appearance. 
Elimination  properly  rids  the  body  of  waste  products  that,  if  not 
thrown  off,  could  cause  illness.  Occasional  medical  examinations 
of  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  and  general  physical  condition 
reveal  any  defects  before  they  have  progressed  far  and  make 
early  treatment  possible.  Recreation  and  definite  work,  if  not  too 
strenuous,  help  to  keep  the  body  fit.  Cooperation  with  city  and 
state  health  officials  in  keeping  and  maintaining  quarantine,  vacci¬ 
nation,  and  sanitation  makes  for  personal  and  community  health. 

There  is  illness  in  almost  every  home  at  some  time  or  other, 
however,  and  more  often  than  not— because  of  the  nature  of  the 
illness,  of  the  greater  convenience,  of  the  expense  of  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  or  for  other  reasons— it  frequently  is  advisable  to  care  for 
the  sick  person  at  home.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  about  the  job.  The  care  of  even  minor  illnesses 
requires  technique. 
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Indications  of  Illness.— The  early  recognition  of  indications  of 
impending  illness  is  important.  It  makes  care  of  the  patient  more 
effective;  it  tends  to  lighten  the  attack  and  hasten  recovery.  Visible 
symptoms  of  impending  illness  may  be  rising  temperature,  chills, 
quickened  pulse  and  respiration,  altered  color,  flushed  counte¬ 
nance,  changed  appearance  of  excretions,  and  a  delirous  mental 
condition— any  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  present  in  varying 
degrees.  Invisible  symptoms  may  be  pain,  nausea,  or  extreme 
fatigue. 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is  98.6°  F.  Slight  variations 
above  or  below  that  temperature  have  little  effect,  but  a  fall  of 
as  much  as  two  degrees  below  is  serious  and  a  temperature  of 
950  F.  indicates  extreme  shock,  and  probable  death.  A  rise  of  seven 
or  eight  degrees  above  normal  is  not  unusual  in  disease,  though 
it  is  not  always  an  index  of  the  severity  of  the  disease;  some  dis¬ 
eases,  typhoid  fever  and  appendicitis  for  example,  may  prove  fatal 
without  showing  high  temperatures.  If  fever  becomes  high 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  normal  chemistry  of  the  tissues 
a  resort  to  some  means  of  reducing  the  temperature  is  necessary, 
but  fever  lower  than  that  extreme  has  come  to  be  considered 
an  enemy  to  the  germs  of  the  disease. 

The  pulse  can  be  counted  anywhere  on  the  body  where  the 
throbbing  of  a  large  artery  can  be  felt,  notably  under  the  edge 
of  the  jaw,  at  the  temples,  and  on  the  thumb  side  of  each  wrist. 
Irregularity,  weakness,  or  greatly  accelerated  speed  of  the  pulse 
beat  indicates  trouble  somewhere  in  the  body.  A  rise  in  pulse 
rate  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  rate  in  breathing  and  a  slower 
pulse  rate  by  an  accompanying  slower  rate  in  breathing.  When 
the  reverse  of  either  condition  is  present,  impending  collapse  or 
failing  vitality  is  indicated. 

Altered  color  may  indicate  illness.  Extreme  pallor,  the  yellow 
color  of  jaundice,  and  other  peculiar  color  manifestations  may  be 
to  some  extent  diagnostic  as  to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
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THE  SICK  ROOM  AND  THE  PATIENT 

Selecting ,  Arranging,  and  Caring  for  the  Sick  Room—  Factors 
to  be  considered  in  selecting  an  ideal  sick  room  are  that  it  must 
be  possible  to  close  the  room  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  contagious  diseases;  it  must  be  possible  to  keep  the 
room  quiet;  it  must  provide  proper  facilities  and  control  for  light, 
heat,  and  ventilation;  it  must  be  large  enough  to  avoid  crowding; 
it  should  be  conveniently  located,  close  to  toilet  and  lavatory 
facilities,  to  save  extra  work  in  caring  for  the  patient.  A  pleasing 
view  makes  the  sickroom  more  cheerful  and  soothing.  As  many  of 
these  features  as  are  available  should  be  utilized  in  the  selection 
of  the  sick  room. 

Selection  of  furnishings  should  be  such  that  they  provide  com¬ 
fort,  are  easily  cleaned,  and  are  attractive.  They  should  not  be 
such  as  to  annoy  the  patient  either  by  their  extreme  plainness 
and  scarcity  or  by  their  fussiness  and  profusion.  The  bed  is  the 
most  important  item.  Its  springs  should  be  free  from  sagging 
and  not  too  resilient.  The  mattress  should  be  firm  and  uniform  in 
thickness.  Fluffy  goose-feather  or  down  pillows  are  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  the  ones  made  from  chicken  feathers  or  kapok.  The 
bedding  consists  of  a  mattress  protection,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
plain  pillow  cases  and  sheets  of  adequate  size,  washable  single 
blankets  either  cotton  or  wool,  and  a  washable  light-weight 
spread.  A  bedside  table  is  almost  a  necessity;  its  height  should  be 
a  convenient  reach  for  the  patient.  Table  or  dresser-top  space 
is  needed.  If  the  patient  requires  night  care  a  cot  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  room’s  furnishings.  A  screen  is  an  added  convenience* 
Hospital-like  severity  in  furnishings  is  not  usually  necessary. 

Arrangement  of  furnishings  should  provide  the  utmost  in  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment  for  the  patient.  The  bed  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  patient  will  not  face  a  direct  light,  and,  if  possible, 
will  have  a  pleasing  outside  view;  he  should  be  able  to  see  the 
entrance  doorway  easily  across  the  room  from  his  bed;  the 
ventilation  should  be  good,  but  the  patient  must  not  be  in  a  draft. 
The  bedside  table  should  be  on  the  side  most  convenient  for  the 
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Improvised  sick-room  conveniences;  an  inverted  chair  for  a  back  rest,  a  grocery 
box  for  a  table,  and  blocks  to  raise  the  bed  make  this  patient  very  comfortable. 


patient.  Pictures,  flowers,  and  ornaments  should  be  tastefully 
arranged,  and  placed  in  easy  range  of  the  patient’s  vision. 

Routine  care  of  the  patient  presents  problems. 

Since  the  average  home  does  not  have  all  of  the  utensils  and 
supplies  used  in  hospitals,  some  may  have  to  be  improvised.  These 
may  include  a  washboard  back  rest  or  one  made  by  placing  the 
back  of  a  chair  to  the  patient’s  back,  resting  the  front  edge  of  the 
seat  on  the  mattress,  and  the  legs  of  the  chair  against  the  head  of 
the  bed.  A  bed  cradle,  designed  to  remove  pressure  of  covers  on 
some  part  of  the  body,  is  made  from  two  arc  sections  or  halves 
of  barrel  hoops,  tied  together  where  crossed  at  the  top.  A  writing 
or  reading  stand  may  be  made  by  fastening  together  two  or  three 
boards  of  the  same  size  by  the  use  of  small  hinges.  An  improvised 
bed  table,  made  from  one  side  and  the  two  ends  of  a  box  of  the 
right  size,  with  the  joinings  reinforced,  is  a  convenience. 
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Miscellaneous  equipment  for  use  in  the  sick  room  includes  a 
clinical  and  a  weather  thermometer;  a  combination  hot  water 
bottle  and  syringe,  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  giving  both 
heat  applications  and  enemas;  a  package  of  paper  napkins  or  paper 
handkerchiefs;  an  antiseptic  solution;  a  package  of  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton;  a  package  of  sterile  gauze;  a  roll  of  2 -inch  wide  adhesive  tape; 
and  a  box  of  wooden  tongue  depressors. 

Care  of  the  sick  room  consists  primarily  in  keeping  the  room 
hygienically  clean  through  washing,  mopping,  and  dusting.  The 
temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  room  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  weather,  and  the  lighting  of  the  room  should  conform  to  the 
needs  and  comfort  of  the  patient. 

Making  the  Patient  Comfortable  .—Some  of  the  important  needs 
of  the  home  patient  are  a  comfortable  bed;  a  well-ventilated  room; 
a  satisfactory  daily  routine;  facilities  for  eating;  and  comfort  such 
as  that  gained  from  personal  care.  Personal  care  includes  care  of 
hair,  mouth,  hands,  teeth,  and  feet;  tub  and  sponge  baths;  protec¬ 
tion  from  irritations,  noise,  anxiety,  and  worry;  protection  from 
glaring  light  and  from  drafts;  and  provision  for  pleasant,  cheerful, 
and  happy  surroundings.  A  further  understanding  of  how  to  meet 
some  of  these  needs  is  worth  acquiring. 

Making  the  Bed— The  bed  for  the  patient  is  most  important  for 
it  is  there  that  he  must  spend  both  his  sleeping  and  waking  hours. 
Whatever  is  spread  over  the  mattress  must  be  stretched  taut, 
smooth,  and  free  from  wrinkles;  usually  there  will  be  a  mattress 
cover  over  the  mattress,  with  possibly  a  rubber  sheet  between  it 
and  the  sheet.  The  sheet  should  be  big  enough  to  come  several 
inches  below  the  mattress  all  around;  this  extra  should  be  folded 
under  the  mattress  completely  and  as  far  as  it  will  go,  at  both 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  bed;  the  corners  at  the  foot  are  mitered, 
to  keep  the  sheet  from  wrinkling  or  from  coming  out  of  place. 
To  miter  a  corner,  lift  the  side  of  the  sheet  at  the  corner  with 
one  hand  and  pull  the  end  of  the  sheet  back  smooth  against  the 
side  of  the  mattress.  If  the  tightness  of  the  sheet  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  annoys  the  feet  of  the  patient  it  can  be  eased  a  bit.  If  the 
patient  cannot  get  out  of  his  bed  to  have  it  made,  one  side  of 
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the  bed  will  have  to  be  made  at  a  time  and  the  patient  will  need 
to  be  rolled  from  the  unmade  side  onto  the  made-up  side. 

Making  the  Patient’s  Toilet—  Bathing  the  patient  is  essential. 
It  is  restful  and  refreshing  in  that  it  relieves  discomfort  from  posi¬ 
tion,  pressure,  and  heat.  Bathing  also  cleanses  the  skin  of  waste 
products  excreted  in  perspiration  and  other  body  discharges,  and 
of  body  odors,  particularly  from  the  armpits  and  feet  and  from 
body  discharges.  Daily  bathing  then  is  a  routine  matter;  the  bath 
is  given  usually  in  mid-morning  in  a  room  at  normal  temperature. 
The  patient  is  bathed  while  lying  between  blankets,  nude  but 
without  exposure.  The  bath  usually  proceeds  in  this  order:  face, 
ears,  neck,  arms,  chest,  abdomen,  legs,  and  feet.  Then  the  patient 
is  turned  on  his  side,  and  his  back  and  buttocks  are  washed.  Each 
part  is  dried  as  it  is  washed.  Application  of  rubbing  alcohol  and 
then  of  bath  powder  is  restful,  soothing,  and  pleasing.  The  hair 
should  be  combed  and  brushed  each  morning,  without  roughness, 
and  arranged  comfortably  and  neatly.  Finger  and  toe  nails  also 
need  cleaning  and  filing.  Bedclothes  and  the  patient’s  clothes 
should  be  changed  each  morning.  Allowing  the  patient  to  rinse 
his  mouth  with  a  mild  antiseptic  and  to  brush  his  teeth  should  be 
a  part  of  the  morning  toilet  routine.  Use  of  the  bed-pan  may 
be  advisable;  it  is  a  pan  so  shaped  that  it  can  be  slipped  under 
the  patient’s  buttocks  to  receive  bowel  and  bladder  discharges 
and  douche  or  enema  water,  while  the  patient  is  lying  in  bed. 

Entertaining  the  Patient— You  who  have  been  ill  for  a  period 
of  perhaps  several  days  will  remember  how  the  thoughtfulness 
of  your  friends  as  well  as  of  your  family  helped  you  to  recover. 
They  made  it  possible  for  you  to  have  quiet  and  rest,  which  is 
so  important  in  illness;  and  they  tried  to  keep  you  happy,  know¬ 
ing  that  a  serene  and  cheerful  mental  condition  hastens  progress. 

Things  that  can  be  done  to  pass  the  tedious  hours  of  confine¬ 
ment  or  convalescence  from  illness  vary  with  the  degree  of  illness 
and  with  the  age  and  likes  of  the  patient.  Numbers  of  visitors 
allowed  and  the  length  of  their  visits  should  not  be  permitted 
to  annoy  or  tire  the  sick-abed.  Conversation  should  be  confined 
to  pleasant,  cheering,  and  entertaining  subjects.  The  patient  is 
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better  off  if  he  does  not  hear  of  his  visitor’s  last  operation,  his 
bereavements,  and  his  losses.  Choice  of  books  and  magazines  for 
gifts  should  be  what  you  know  the  patient  would  like.  Something 
that  will  hold  his  continuous  interest  is  a  happy  selection  for  a 
sick  child.  Flowers  add  beauty  and  cheer  to  a  sick  room.  A 
pleasing  arrangement  and  setting  enhance  their  attractiveness. 

FOOD  FOR  THE  SICK 

Feeding  the  sick  presents  different  problems.  A  sick  person 
usually  has  a  finicky  appetite.  In  some  diseases  special  diets  are 
necessary,  in  which  certain  food  elements  must  be  drastically 
curtailed.  Diabetes,  in  which  the  patient’s  ability  to  utilize  carbo¬ 
hydrates  is  greatly  impaired,  and  Addison’s  disease,  in  which  the 
adrenal  cortex  is  affected  and  in  which  a  low-potassium  diet  is 
prescribed,  are  examples.  Other  conditions  may  require  other 
special  types  of  diet— liquid,  soft,  semi-soft,  or  light  or  convales¬ 
cent.  Whatever  type  of  special  diet  is  necessary,  it  should  contain 
all  the  food  essentials— the  daily  diet  should  be  balanced. 

Techniques  that  will  aid  in  encouraging  and  sustaining  appe¬ 
tite  and  that  are  applicable  in  any  diet  situation  are:  having  food 
well  seasoned,  keeping  the  hot  foods  hot,  arranging  the  tray  and 
serving  the  food  attractively,  serving  easily  digested  foods,  intro¬ 
ducing  pleasant  surprises  in  foods  served,  having  a  definite  time 
for  meals,  not  appearing  hurried  when  serving  food  to  the  patient, 
and  removing  the  tray  when  the  patient  has  finished  eating. 

Individual  foods  that  may  be  used  in  a  sick  person’s  daily  diet 
must  conform  to  the  type  of  diet  advised.  The  regular,  general 
diet  may  contain  anything  that  appears  in  a  well-balanced  family 
menu,  except  those  foods  that  are  hard  or  slow  to  digest.  Fried 
foods  and  rich  pastries  should  be  omitted.  The  light  diet  includes 
milk  and  milk  dishes;  eggs  in  a  variety  of  forms;  choice  bits 
of  meat  (usually  fowl  or  fish);  tender,  choice,  delicately  seasoned 
vegetables;  nutritious  soups;  fruits  (cooked  or  uncooked)  and 
fruit  juices;  ana  light  desserts.  It  is  not  difficult  to  secure  a  bal¬ 
anced  menu  from  this  variety. 
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Often  food  for  the  sick  must  be  carefully  weighed  to  meet  strict  diet  requirements. 


The  liquid  diet  presents  difficulties  in  securing  balance  and  in 
including  sufficient  calories.  The  basis  of  a  liquid  diet  is  a  half¬ 
pint  to  a  pint  of  milk  per  day.  Vitamins  and  minerals  in  which 
milk  is  deficient,  variety,  and  additional  calories  must  be  provided 
by  fruit  juices,  egg  yolk,  cereal  gruels,  and  vegetable  purees.  Liquid 
diet  has  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours  and  in  smaller 
amounts  than  other  diets;  larger  amounts  of  fluid  cause  discom¬ 
fort.  It  should  be  continued  through  the  night  at  these  intervals 
if  the  patient  is  awake;  usually  the  patient  is  not  awakened  for 
either  food  or  medicine. 

It  is  easier  to  include  more  calories  in  the  soft  diet.  Its  thicker 
consistency  allows  for  the  inclusion  of  more  protein  and  starches 
in  the  way  of  vegetables  and  cereals,  of  fruit  pulp  instead  of 
fruit  juices,  and  of  other  substantial  foods. 

It  is  fortunate,  since  milk  is  such  an  important  item  in  these 
diets,  that  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  milk  may  be  prepared 
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and  incorporated  into  foods,  ways  in  which  its  appearance  and 
taste  are  altered  almost  beyond  familiar  recognition.  Milk  may 
be  iced;  prepared  as  cocoa;  or  beaten  with  melted  gelatin  and 
frozen,  sweetened  or  unsweetened,  in  the  refrigerator.  It  may 
be  served  with  whipped  cream  and  with  fruit  coloring  added. 
Egg  nog  is  milk  mixed  with  stiffly  beaten  egg  white;  beaten  yolk, 
sugar,  and  vanilla  may  be  added.  Adilk  custards  are  baked,  boiled, 
or  frozen.  With  the  use  of  junket  tablets  there  are  other  palatable 
ways  in  which  to  serve  milk.  Milk,  served  hot  over  toast  and 
seasoned  with  salt,  butter,  and  pepper,  is  generally  liked. 


SAFEGUARDING  YOURSELF  AND  OTHERS 

It  is  important  that  you  know  how  to  safeguard  yourself  and 
others  in  the  event  of  sickness  in  your  home.  Scrupulous  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  sanitary  precautions  in  handling  the  clothing,  bedding, 
and  utensils  used  about  or  by  the  sick  person  are  necessary.  The 
free  use  of  strong  disinfectants  and  of  boiling  water  in  handling 
these  articles  after  the  patient  has  contaminated  them  is  advisable. 
The  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  patient  should 
wear  garments  that  can  be  washed.  He  should  see  to  it  that  he 
himself  has  sufficient  daily  exercise,  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air,  and  adequate  rest. 

Sensible  precautions  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  convales¬ 
cent  from  disease  complications  by  not  allowing  him  to  over¬ 
exert  or  to  expose  himself  in  any  way  before  he  has  completely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  any  disease.  The  doctor’s  advice 
should  be  closely  followed  in  the  patient’s  routine  care  and  any 
quarantine  rules  should  be  carefully  observed. 

The  Home  Medicine  Chest—  The  home  medicine  cabinet  should 
not  be  made  the  receptacle  for  boxes  of  tablets  or  bottles  of  drugs 
left  unused  from  some  past  illness,  nor  for  odds  and  ends  of 
unlabeled  bottles  and  capsules.  It  should  contain  certain  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  limited  supply  of  simple  remedies  that  are  especially 
helpful  in  every  home.  Its  contents  should  include  dressings  and 
ointment  necessary  for  treatment  of  bruises,  cuts,  or  minor  burns; 
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quinine;  camphor;  turpentine;  a  general  cathartic,  probably  milk 
of  magnesia,  and  a  quick  laxative  such  as  Epsom  salts;  a  general 
stimulant  for  shock  (aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  is  recom¬ 
mended);  aspirin,  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  for  temporary  treat¬ 
ment  of  colds  when  accompanied  by  rest  in  bed;  a  general  anti¬ 
septic  (not  to  be  used  internally);  an  antiseptic  for  painting  small 
abrasions  of  the  skin,  preferably  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  iodine 
or  a  4  per  cent  solution  of  mercurochrome;  a  throat  and  mouth 
antiseptic,  any  one  of  a  number  on  the  market,  such  as  Pepsodent 
and  Hexylresorcinol  (S.  T.  37);  baking  soda;  boric  acid;  cold 
cream;  and  Unguentine.  These  supplies  may  be  kept  in  a  box  or  a 
cabinet  placed  out  of  reach  of  children.  Remember  also  that  home 
medication  cannot  replace  the  physician. 

Treating  Minor  Illnesses  and  Accidents 

Constipation—  Poor  dietary  habits  or  insufficient  exercise  may 
bring  about  constipation;  its  cure  is  necessarily  the  removal  of 
its  cause.  Temporary  relief  may  be  gained  by  use  of  Epsom  salts 
or  some  other  cathartic.  An  enema  of  mild  soap-suds  may  also 
be  given,  the  temperature  of  which  should  be  106°  F. 

Colds—  A  person  affected  by  a  cold  should  remain  in  bed  and 
should  cover  his  mouth  with  a  paper  handkerchief  while  coughing 
and  sneezing;  this  makes  for  quicker  recovery  and  prevents  pro¬ 
miscuous  spread  of  the  cold.  Light,  nutritious  foods,  especially 
soups,  are  recommended.  Supply  the  body  with  plenty  of  liquid, 
preferably  in  the  form  of  hot  soda  water  or  hot  lemonade.  See 
that  the  bowels  are  kept  open.  Avoid  chilling. 

Poison  Ivy—  Remove  as  much  poison  from  the  skin  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  washing  with  soap-suds,  then  rinsing.  Apply  a  paste  of 
sugar  of  lead  or  wash  with  a  copper  sulphate  solution;  some¬ 
times  the  poison  makes  the  skin  turn  red,  blister,  itch,  and  burn. 
Everyone  is  not  susceptible  to  ivy  poisoning. 

Sprains  and  Bruises—  These  are  often  accompanied  by  intense 
pain,  swelling,  and  discoloration.  Cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water 
afford  an  easy  way  to  apply  the  cold  treatments  recommended. 
Apply  a  bandage,  then  give  the  sprained  joint  some  use. 
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Cuts  and  Scratches.— Although  these  are  classed  as  minor  in¬ 
juries,  they  may  become  serious  if  not  given  proper  treatment. 
They  often  become  infected  and  sometimes  cause  death.  The  in¬ 
jury  should  be  allowed  to  bleed,  then  should  be  carefully  disin¬ 
fected  and  painted  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  iodine  or  a 
4  per  cent  solution  of  mercurochrome.  If  iodine  is  used,  the 
solution  must  be  allowed  to  dry  before  a  sterile  compress  is 
applied.  The  wound  should  be  kept  bandaged  until  it  is  healed. 

Bleeding.— Hemorrhage  is  so  serious  that  it  must  be  checked 
immediately  if  the  victim’s  life  is  to  be  saved.  Pressure,  elevation, 
and  cold  applications  are  helpful.  When  an  artery  in  a  limb  is  cut 
and  the  bleeding  cannot  be  stopped  by  pressure  and  elevation, 
a  tourniquet  should  be  applied.  Bleeding  from  an  artery  comes 
in  heavy  surges.  In  the  case  of  severe  bleeding  in  the  arm,  the 
tourniquet  is  applied  at  a  point  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  a 
palm’s  breadth  below  the  arm  pit.  For  bleeding  from  a  wound 
in  the  leg,  the  tourniquet  is  applied  a  palm’s  breadth  below  the 
groin.  The  tourniquet  can  be  made  by  tying  a  large  handkerchief 
around  the  limb  with  a  knot  or  roll  of  bandage  at  the  proper 
point  over  the  artery.  A  stick  is  then  inserted  in  the  tourniquet 
bandage  and  twisted  until  the  bleeding  stops.  The  tourniquet 
must  be  loosened  every  15  or  20  minutes ,  otherwise  gangrene 
may  develop.  If  the  bleeding  has  been  controlled  do  not  re¬ 
tighten  the  tourniquet;  however,  leave  the  bandage  and  stick 
in  place  so  that  it  may  be  tightened  at  a  moment’s  notice  should 
the  bleeding  start  again.  Never  leave  a  tourniquet  patient  unless 
absolutely  necessary;  be  sure  that  the  tourniquet  is  in  plain  sight 
and  indicate  at  what  time  it  was  applied.  In  cases  of  hemorrhage 
a  physician  should  be  called  at  once. 

Burns  and  Scalds.— These  are  very  painful  and  quite  serious, 
particularly  where  a  large  portion  of  the  body  is  affected  or 
where  the  resultant  burn  is  deep.  Exposure  to  air  increases  pain, 
so  dust  the  wound  lightly  with  soda  or  apply  a  compress  of  sterile 
gauze  soaked  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  or  tea,  or  bind  on 
wet  tea  leaves.  This  is  sufficient  treatment  for  a  small  burn,  but 
large  burns  require  the  immediate  attention  of  a  physician.  Un- 
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guentine  relieves  the  pain  and  shuts  out  air  from  small  burns,  but 
large  or  deep  burns  should  have  no  greasy  applications  since  these 
are  hard  to  remove  and  they  delay  scientific  treatment  of  the 
burn  by  a  physician.  When  an  individual’s  clothing  catches  fire  the 
flames  should  be  smothered  immediately  by  enveloping  the  body 
in  towels  or  convenient  clothing  or  bedding.  The  victim  should 
then  lie  down  and  roll  over  and  over  to  put  out  the  fire.  He 
should  not  run,  as  running  fans  the  flames. 

Frost-Bite  and  Frozen  Tissue—  Gradually  bring  the  affected 
parts  back  to  normal  temperature.  First  use  cold  water,  then 
gradually  increase  the  temperature  of  the  water  used.  In  extreme 
cases  tissue  is  destroyed  and  the  danger  from  infection  is  great. 
Medical  attention  should  be  sought  in  this  event. 

Drowning  and  Smothering—  In  either  of  these  accidents  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  forced  to  stop  breathing  and  he  loses  consciousness; 
thus  the  body  is  prevented  from  receiving  oxygen  to  burn  food 
for  energy.  Artificial  breathing  will  sometimes  start  the  breathing 
process  and  bring  consciousness  to  the  individual.  The  Red  Cross 
recommends  the  following  procedure  for  artificial  respiration. 

1.  Lay  the  patient  on  his  stomach  with  one  arm  extended  directly 
away  from  his  body  and  the  other  arm  bent  at  the  elbow;  turn 
the  face  outward,  resting  it  on  the  hand  or  forearm,  so  that  the 
victim’s  mouth  and  nose  are  free  for  breathing. 

2.  Kneel,  straddling  the  patient’s  thighs,  with  a  hand  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ribs  on  each  side  of  his  back  and  with  your  knees 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  his  hip  bones  as  will  allow  you  to 
bend  forward,  then  back. 

3.  With  arms  held  straight,  spread  your  palms  so  that  the  thr.mb  ends 
almost  meet  at  the  center  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  patient’s  ribs; 
push  forward  slowly  so  that  the  weight  of  your  body  is  gradually 
brought  to  bear  upon  your  hands.  Do  not  bend  your  elbows.  Stop 
your  forward  bend  when  your  shoulders  are  directly  above  the 
base  of  your  hands.  This  operation  should  take  about  two  seconds. 

4.  Now  immediately  spring  backward,  removing  all  pressure. 

5.  After  two  seconds,  swing  and  press  forward  again.  Repeat  twelve 
to  fifteen  times  a  minute,  with  a  steady,  slow  rhythm;  push  for¬ 
ward  while  counting  one ,  two  very  deliberately  (with  an  upward 
shove,  or  squeeze,  rather  than  a  hard  impact),  then  up  and  count 
one,  two  at  the  same  rate.  Repeat  over  and  over,  for  one  to  several 
hours,  before  despairing  of  establishing  normal  breathing. 
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Nosebleed—  Refraining  from  blowing  the  nose  and  using  cold 
compresses  on  the  nose  and  back  of  neck  both  aid  in  stopping 
nosebleed. 

Fainting—  When  a  person  has  fainted  the  blood  has  left  his 
head  and  has  gone  to  the  lower  parts  of  his  body,  hence  his 
face  is  pale  and  colorless.  He  loses  consciousness,  for  the  brain 
has  lost  its  blood  supply.  The  body  of  the  fainting  patient  should 
be  placed  in  a  reclining  position,  with  the  head  lower  than  the 
rest  of  the  body;  the  force  of  gravity  then  helps  to  carry  the 
blood  supply  back  to  the  head. 

MAINTAINING  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

Because  your  becoming  sick  and  your  getting  well  and  keeping 
well  are  the  concern  of  the  community  as  well  as  of  yourself 
and  your  family,  it  is  wise  to  direct  some  attention  to  community 
responsibility  in  matters  of  health. 

Classes  of  Diseases.— Any  disease  is  either  non-communicable 
(it  is  not  “catching”)  or  it  is  communicable,  that  is,  it  is  caused 
by  a  germ  or  virus  and  it  can  be  communicated  or  “given”  to 
others  by  passing  on  the  germ  in  some  manner.  Examples  of  the 
first  are  pellagra,  rickets,  beri  beri,  gall  stones,  enlarged  heart, 
and  dropsy.  Examples  of  germ  diseases,  those  diseases  that  are 
“catching,”  are  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  mumps, 
whooping  cough,  measles,  the  so-called  social  or  venereal  diseases 
(gonorrhea  and  syphilis),  and  the  common  cold.  Many,  probably 
most,  of  those  that  are  not  caused  by  germs  are  caused  by  faulty 
diet,  and  there  probably  isn’t  much  that  the  community  has  done 
to  change  the  dietary  habits  of  its  inhabitants;  the  results  of  these 
diseases  are  less  spectacular  than  are  those  caused  by  germs,  and 
less  evident,  but  equally  devastating.  They  are  discussed  in  the 
nutrition  section  of  Unit  3. 

Means  and  Agencies  for  the  Control  of  Diseases .— For  the  con-’ 
trol  and  eradication  of  germ  diseases  the  community,  state,  and 
nation  have  done  much,  principally,  of  course,  through  laws, 
regulations,  and  ordinances.  We  have  our  national  Pure  Food 
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and  Drug  Law,  which  requires  statement  on  the  label  as  to  the 
name  and  amount  or  quantity  of  the  food  contained  in  the  pack¬ 
age;  if  any  artificial  coloring  or  flavoring  is  used  the  fact  must 
be  so  stated  on  the  label.  In  addition,  the  presence  in  the  product 
of  any  one  of  certain  harmful  drugs  must  be  declared,  but  the 
fact  that  the  drug  is  harmful  need  not  be  stated;  if  anything  is 
mixed  with  the  food,  the  name  of  the  food  and  the  descriptive 
matter  must  indicate  that  this  is  so;  the  descriptive  matter  must 
be  true  and  not  misleading;  and  no  false  claims  can  be  made  for 
the  product.  There  are  further  federal  regulations  and  inspection 
laws  concerning  the  sanitation  and  wholesomeness  of  foods  (such 
as  those  concerning  meats)  that  are  to  be  shipped  across  state  lines. 
There  are  also  federal  regulations  relative  to  the  sale  of  harmful 
drugs  to  the  general  public. 

City  and  state  health  regulations  provide  for  sanitary  inspection 
of  foods  and  restaurants  and  other  public  places  serving  foods;  for 
milk  and  meat  inspection  to  insure  sanitary  control  over  these  two 
products;  for  a  sanitary  water  supply;  for  garbage  disposal;  for 
insect  control;  and  for  certain  public  conveniences  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  such  as  parks,  swimming  pools,  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  street  cleaning,  and  toilet  facilities. 

Agencies  operating  on  behalf  of  public  health  are  city  and  state 
boards  of  health,  park  boards  and  commissions,  all  supported  by 
public  funds,  and  clinics  and  hospitals,  some  of  which  are  pri¬ 
vately  and  others  publicly  owned.  Boards  of  health  exercise  con¬ 
trol  over  matters  of  public  health  by  such  activities  as  enforcing 
quarantine  measures;  instituting  programs  of  vaccination  against 
such  contagious  diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  smallpox;  supporting  public-health  nurses  who  visit  homes 
and  schools;  maintaining  general  public-health  clinics,  public 
clinics  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  and  child-health 
clinics;  and  seeing  to  it  that  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced  on 
matters  affecting  public  health. 

Individual  Responsibility  in  Controlling  Disease  —  Your  respon¬ 
sibility  in  preventing  the  spread  of  communicable  disease  is  to 
avoid  any  contact  that  will  give  disease  to  yourself  or  to  any  one 
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else.  If  you  have  a  contagious  disease  that  comes  under  quarantine 
regulations,  observe  the  quarantine  religiously;  when  you  have 
a  cold  remain  away  from  gatherings  of  people,  use  paper  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  assiduously,  and  burn  them  immediately  after  using. 
Allow  no  one  else  to  use  your  drinking  cup,  lipstick,  powder-puff, 
or  comb,  and  particularly  avoid  kissing  any  one  on  the  mouth. 

Planning  for  Medical  Care—  Medical  care  for  the  family  is  a 
possible  need  or  emergency  for  which  planned  provision  should 
be  made  in  some  manner.  Many  families  are  coming  to  make  this 
provision  through  individual  or  group  medical  or  health  insur¬ 
ance,  which  operates  on  the  order  of  ordinary  life  insurance, 
with  periodical  payments  for  protection  afforded  in  the  way  of 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  or  any  such  item  stipulated  in  the 
insurance  policy.  Look  into  group  health  insurance  plans  in 
operation  in  your  locality. 


Activities 

1.  Give  examples  of  especially  good  home  management  that  have 
come  under  your  observation. 

2.  Classify  several  homemakers  whom  you  know  according  to  the 
types  described  on  page  103  or  according  to  other  types  not  mentioned 
there. 

3.  Enumerate  the  home  duties  for  which  you  are  regularly  held  re¬ 
sponsible;  estimate  the  time  required  by  them  each  day  and  decide 
what,  if  any,  additional  ones  you  might  assume. 

4.  Interview  high-school  students  who  work  for  wages  outside  of 
school  hours  to  secure  their  opinions  on  the  value  or  detriment  such 
work  may  be  to  them  educationally. 

5.  Relate  some  of  your  experiences  resulting  from  allotting  your 
time  for  Saturday  tasks  and  others  resulting  from  lack  of  such  plan¬ 
ning. 

6.  Share  with  your  classmates  the  discoveries  that  you  have  made 
of  shortcuts  in  doing  home  tasks. 

7.  List  different  jobs  that  are  held  by  boys  and  girls  you  know  for 
the  purpose  of  earning  “spending  money.” 

8.  From  housewives  among  your  acquaintance  obtain  ideas  for 
making  the  money  income  of  the  family  “go  farther.”  Add  other  ideas 
of  your  own. 

9.  Estimate  what  it  might  cost  you  to  obtain  a  college  education, 
situated  as  you  are  now.  Consider  location,  type  of  training  desired, 
and  the  economies  it  would  be  possible  or  necessary  for  you  to  effect. 
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10.  Give  examples  from  your  own  experience  of  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  planning  for  wardrobe  needs. 

11.  Give  examples  of  new  problems  in  home  management  which 
have  arisen  directly  out  of  the  present  war  situation. 

12.  Indicate  possible  solutions  to  some  of  the  specific  problems 
mentioned  in  activity  n. 

13.  Give  examples  of  poor  management  that  have  come  under  your 
observation. 

14.  Take  the  pulse  of  several  members  of  the  class.  From  the  data 
obtained,  estimate  the  normal  pulse  rate  per  minute  of  young  adults 
your  age. 

15.  Take  the  pulse  of  different  members  of  your  family.  Do  you 
find  variations  according  to  age  and  sex? 

16.  Construct  a  back  rest  and  bed  table  similar  to  those  described 
on  p.  153. 

1 7.  Give  a  demonstration  of  applying  a  tourniquet. 

18.  Give  a  demonstration  of  artificial  respiration. 


Readings 

American  Red  Cross,  First  Aid  Text-Book ,  Revised  (Philadelphia,  P. 
Blakiston’s  Son  and  Co.,  1940). 

Balderson,  Ray  L.,  Housewifery  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1936). 

Calvert,  Maude,  and  Smith,  L.  B.,  Advanced  Course  in  Homemaking 
(Atlanta,  Turner  E.  Smith  Co.,  1939). 

Carroll,  E.  J.,  Two  for  the  Money  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Co.,  1940). 

Cobb,  Walter  Frank,  Everyday  First  Aid  (New  York,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1940). 

Friend,  Mata  R.,  Earning  and  Spending  the  Fa?nily  Income  (New 
York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1935),  Units  2  and  4. 

Herrick,  Allan,  You  Don’t  Have  to  Be  Rich  (New  York,  D.  Apple¬ 
ton-Century  Co.,  1940). 

Justin,  M.,  and  Rust,  L.,  Home  and  Family  Living  (Boston,  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.,  1941),  I,  II,  IX-XIII. 

Monroe,  Kyrk,  and  Stone,  Food  Buying  and  Our  Markets  (New 
York,  M.  Barrows  Co.,  1938),  I-VII,  IX-XII,  XIV-XVIII. 

Nickell,  P.,  and  Dorsey,  J.  M.,  Management  in  Family  Living 
(New  York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1942). 

Rippeger,  H.  S.,  Ho?ne  of  Your  Own  and  How  to  Run  It  (New 
York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1940). 

Ryan,  Mildred  Graves,  Your  Clothes  and  Personality ,  Revised  Edi¬ 
tion  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1942). 

Schultz,  Hazel,  Housing  and  the  Hotne  (New  York,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1939). 
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Silver,  Fern,  Foods  and  Nutrition  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1941),  V,  XI,  and  XII. 

Trilling,  Mabel,  and  Williams,  F.,  The  Girl  and  Her  Home  (Bos¬ 
ton,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1940). 

Wood,  Studley,  and  Lindquist,  Management  and  the  Home  (Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1932). 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 


FOOD  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH 

“How  Are  You?”— When  friends  ask  “How  are  you?”  some 
of  you  can  say,  right  off,  “Fine!  Thank  you.”  Others  find  your¬ 
selves  answering  “Fine,  only—.”  Maybe  you  are  not  sick,  “only—.” 
The  “only”  in  each  case  is  followed  by  a  list  of  qualifying  terms 
explaining  how  and  why  it  is  you  do  not  feel  fit.  Of  the  thousands 
of  young  men  recently  examined  for  military  service,  the  40  per 
cent  or  more  who  were  rejected  as  unfit  were  by  no  means  all  sick 
boys.  Physicians  tell  us  that  in  the  cases  of  thousands  of  them, 
even  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases,  rejections  were  made  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  handicaps  or  conditions  for  which  nutritional 
deficiencies  were  either  the  sole  cause  or  a  contributing  one.  We 
evidently  have  been  doing  a  poor  job  of  building  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  “emergency”  came  along  and  showed  us  up. 

“Hidden  hungers”  in  America  are  making  thousands  of  its 
boys  and  girls  thin,  listless,  and  sickly.  Hidden,  obscure  hungers 
are  producing  boys  and  girls  with  lack-luster  eyes,  dragging 
feet,  aching  joints,  and  finicky  appetite— children  who  have  dull 
expressions,  poor  complexions,  crumbling  teeth,  and  nervous, 
irritable  dispositions.  There  is  little  excuse  for  undernourished 
boys  and  girls  in  a  land  with  crop  surpluses.  It  is  true  that  as  a 
nation  we  have  an  abundance  of  food,  but  it  does  not  reach  a 
big  percentage  of  our  population,  partly  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  it  and  frequently  because  they  do  not  know 
or  do  not  care  whether  the  food  they  buy  is  adequate  for  good 
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nutrition.  Indeed,  malnutrition  is  not  confined  to  low-income 
groups,  since  poor  food  habits  exist  at  all  income  levels.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  about  it;  something  is  being  done  about  it; 
and  you  must  help.  Salvaging  wrecks  is  a  sorry  business  at  best, 
so  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  toward  producing  a  fine,  sturdy, 
healthy  crop  of  boys  and  girls  in  America.  Let  us  see  what  you 
can  do  to  help  to  make  yourself  a  part  of  “the  cream”  of  that 
crop.  We  shall  be  quite  specific  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
showing  how  and  why  good  health  is  so  dependent  upon  food. 

GOOD  HEALTH  AND  GOOD  NUTRITION 

Definition  of  Terms— We  have  been  prone  to  think  of  good 
health  as  the  absence  of  acute  or  chronic  illness  of  any  kind 
and  freedom  from  aches  and  pains,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  In 
essence,  it  is  the  presence  of  such  positive  possessions  as  vitality, 
abundant  good  spirits,  and  vigor,  and  the  presence  of  good 
nutrition. 

Good  nutrition,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
good  health;  it  is  possibly  the  most  important  single  factor.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  growth,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  body 
as  a  whole  or  of  any  of  its  parts  through  the  use  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  right  kind  of  food— work  which  involves  a  chain 
of  processes  and  events.  These  processes  and  events  begin  when 
the  food  is  taken  into  the  mouth  and  proceed  progressively 
through  its  mastication  in  the  mouth,  its  digestion  in  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines,  its  absorption  through  the  walls  of  the  in¬ 
testines  into  the  blood  stream,  and  its  final  utilization  by  every 
living  cell  in  its  own  particular  way  and  for  its  own  specific 
purpose.  They  finally  end  with  the  carrying  away  of  waste 
products  of  cell  activity  and  with  their  excretion  by  the  lungs, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  large  intestines.  Any  failure  in  food  supply 
or  any  breakdown  in  any  of  these  processes  impairs  nutrition  and 
jeopardizes  health— malnutrition  is  the  result. 

Indications  and  Manifestations  of  Good  Nutrition—  You  have 
heard  some  one  described  as  being  “the  picture  of  health.”  We 
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think  of  a  picture  as  being  something  beautiful  and  desirable, 
something  to  be  admired— its  opposite  is  a  “sight.”  Health  is 
beautiful,  attractive,  and  admirable.  If  you  don’t  read  the  cap¬ 
tions  in  magazines  and  newspapers  for  pictures  of  winners  of 
beauty  contests,  you  may  easily  think  them  pictures  of  winners 
of  prizes  in  health  contests.  Boys  prize  brawn  in  themselves 
rather  than  beauty.  Both  brawn  and  beauty  are  dependent  upon 
good  health,  since  neither  is  possible  without  it. 

If  an  individual  is  being  well  nourished  and  has  been  so,  in 
the  main,  throughout  life,  certain  indications  of  this  condition 
manifest  themselves.  The  general  appearance  is  one  of  vitality— 
an  aliveness  that  is  evidenced  by  an  alert  carriage,  clear  bright 
eyes,  smooth  glossy  hair,  and  a  skin  that  has  a  healthy  glow  and 
that  is  free  from  eruptions  and  unsightly  splotches.  Cheeks  and 
lips  show  some  ruddiness,  if  only  after  exercise,  as  evidence  of  a 
good  red  blood  supply.  The  skeletal  structure  is  well  grown, 
sturdy,  strong,  and  straight.  The  teeth  are  sound  and  well  formed 
and  are  set  into  the  jaw  so  that  there  is  no  overcrowding  or 
overlapping  in  the  row;  the  back  teeth  of  the  two  sets  meet 
squarely,  but  the  front  ones  of  the  upper  row  slightly  overlap 
those  of  the  lower  row.  The  gum  tissue  is  healthy,  firm,  and 
pink.  There  is  only  enough  subcutaneous  fat  padding  to  give 
the  body  a  firm,  rounded  contour.  The  muscles  are  well  de¬ 
veloped,  firm,  and  strong.  Body  functions  proceed  normally  and 
efficiently. 

Standards  for  Judging  Nutritional  Status  and  Dietary  Practice. 
—How  do  you  compare  with  the  “picture  of  health”  just  drawn? 
To  help  you  to  judge  your  own  nutritional  status  further,  cer¬ 
tain  standards  and  tests  have  been  set  up.  They  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  your  “Minimum  Essentials”  in  English  or  to  your  basic 
theorems  in  Geometry.  One  of  these  is  the  height-weight-age 
standard  and  another  is  the  rate  of  gain  in  weight.  Their  use  and 
significance  will  now  be  shown. 

There  is  unanimous  agreement  that  the  increase  in  weight,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  for  an  individual  child  is  of  great  significance.  A 
prolonged  stationary  weight  or  a  failure  to  make  approximately 
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Chart  I.  Comparative  Gain  in  Weight  of  Boys  and  Girls  During 

Growth  Period 
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Chart  II.  Comparative  Gain  in  Height  of  Boys  and  Girls  During 

Growth  Period 
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the  expected  yearly  gain  during  the  years  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  generally  has  been  regarded  as  abnormal. 

Note  the  accompanying  chart  showing  average  and  therefore 
expected  yearly  gain  in  weight  for  boys  and  girls.  Are  you 
keeping  up  or  lagging?  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  refer  to 
your  previous  record  of  gain  if  you  are  to  have  the  benefit  of 
this  standard  guide  or  index  of  your  nutritional  progress.  As  a 
matter  of  additional  interest,  note  companion  charts  showing 
comparative  gains  in  height  for  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages. 

The  height-weight-age  standard  is  another  yardstick  that  is 
helpful  in  some  degree  in  indicating  your  nutritional  status.  It 
has  been  established  by  weighing  many  people  of  the  same 
height  and  age  and  by  determining  the  average  weights  from 
the  results  recorded.  The  results  have  been  set  up  in  two  tables, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  as  shown  on  pages  175  and  176. 

Test  yourself  to  see  how  you  compare  with  the  average  boy 
or  girl  of  your  age  and  height.  If  you  are  10  per  cent  or  more 
below  the  average,  you  probably  weigh  too  little  to  have  the 
best  health  possible  for  yourself  and  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
resistance  to  disease.  The  same  is  believed  to  be  generally  true 
for  those  who  are  20  per  cent  or  more  above  the  average  weight 
for  their  age  and  height;  they  are  considered  overweight. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  food  intake  is  the  factor  having 
the  greatest  influence  upon  both  weight  and  growth.  How  does 
your  daily  diet  compare  with  the  adequate  Rule-of-Thumb 
Diet  given  on  page  199?  It  is  another  standard,  another  yard¬ 
stick,  by  which  to  test  your  food  habits  and  dietary  practice. 
Are  you  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  “something  that  you  can 
do  about  the  matter”? 

Causes  of  Malnutrition 

Causes  operating  to  produce  impaired  nutrition  may  be  simply 
stated.  The  most  common  one  is  faulty  diet.  Diet  may  be  faulty 
in  that  it  is  inadequate  in  amount  and  in  kinds  of  food  eaten,  as 
is  shown  in  the  further  discussion  of  the  role  of  foods  in  relation 
to  health  immediately  following.  Bad  food  habits,  such  as  eating 
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Feeding  tests  on  laboratory  animals  demonstrate  the  causes  and  effects  of  mal¬ 
nutrition. 


between  meals  and  eating  irregularly,  may  be  a  contributing 
cause  of  poor  diet.  Faulty  hygiene,  such  as  lack  of  enough  sleep, 
overexercise,  and  lack  of  outdoor  exercise,  may  also  impair  nu¬ 
trition.  Bad  posture  may  be  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  poor 
nutrition— a  cause  in  that  poor  posture  may  impair  and  disturb 
digestion,  and  a  result  from  the  lack  of  proper  food  to  give 
strength  and  energy  and  to  build  a  skeletal  structure  that  can 
hold  the  body  erect  without  undue  fatigue.  Physical  defects  such 
as  bad  tonsils  or  enlarged  adenoids  may  interfere  with  effective 
nutrition. 

In  the  past,  more  than  now,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
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TABLE  VII 

Baldwin  and  Wood  Weight,  Height,  Age  Table  for  Girls 

of  School  Age  * 


Height 

Age  in  Years 

IFL 

Inches 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

14 

15 

16 

*7 

18 

19 

20 

39 

34 

40 

37 

35 

4i 

38 

37 

42 

4i 

39 

39 

43 

4i 

4i 

42 

44 

45 

43 

44 

42 

45 

45 

45 

45 

46 

48 

47 

47 

47 

50 

49 

49 

48 

5i 

5i 

49 

53 

53 

54 

50 

56 

56 

57 

5i 

59 

58 

60 

52 

0 

62 

62 

63 

53 

64 

63 

66 

65 

54 

69 

68 

69 

68 

55 

70 

7i 

73 

56 

75 

75 

76 

78 

57 

78 

80 

83 

58 

83 

86 

88 

89 

59 

88 

89 

93 

97 

100 

60 

94 

94 

96 

100 

104 

109 

103 

99 

99 

61 

99 

100 

102 

109 

109 

106 

105 

HI 

62 

104 

104 

106 

hi 

no 

107 

HI 

II4 

63 

107 

109 

1 16 

no 

112 

JI3 

n4 

64 

112 

118 

1 16 

II7 

n4 

"9 

!I5 

65 

U4 

118 

121 

I25 

120 

I23 

125 

When  taking  measurements,  remove  the  child’s  outdoor  clothing,  shoes 
and  coat.  Take  heights  with  a  square,  consisting  of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood 
joined  at  right  angles  (a  chalk  box  will  serve).  The  child  is  placed  in  a  good 
erect  position,  with  heels  and  shoulders  against  the  wall  or  wide  board,  upon 
which  has  been  marked  or  pasted  an  accurate  measure.  Age  is  taken  to  the 
nearest  birthday. 

*  Courtesy  of  The  American  Child  Health  Association,  New  York  City. 


the  influence  of  heredity  upon  health  and  nutritional  status.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  that  strains  of  ancestry  tend  to 
produce  types  of  physical  build  in  families  as  in  animals.  One 
cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  that  there  is  considerable  difference 
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TABLE  VIII 


Baldwin  and  Wood  Weight,  Height,  Age  Table  for  Boys 

of  School  Age  * 


Height 

171 

Age  in  Years 

Inches 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

H 

14 

16 

17 

18 

*9 

20 

39 

35 

40 

38 

36 

4i 

39 

39 

42 

4i 

4i 

43 

42 

42 

42 

44 

46 

44 

43 

45 

46 

46 

45 

46 

48 

48 

48 

47 

49 

50 

50 

48 

54 

53 

53 

53 

49 

54 

55 

55 

50 

57 

58 

58 

5i 

59 

60 

60 

61 

52 

62 

62 

61 

63 

53 

62 

65 

65 

67 

67 

67 

54 

65 

68 

68 

70 

71 

71 

55 

69 

71 

75 

75 

76 

56 

71 

77 

76 

78 

79 

79 

57 

77 

79 

80 

82 

82 

58 

78 

84 

85 

86 

87 

59 

84 

86 

90 

9^ 

60 

85 

9i 

94 

95 

90 

61 

98 

97 

99 

96 

62 

99 

103 

106 

104 

105 

63 

100 

107 

1 12 

112 

no 

118 

64 

u4 

1 18 

120 

ll7 

120 

120 

65 

122 

1 19 

122 

122 

120 

126 

12* 

66 

121 

125 

125 

126 

I29 

130 

67 

128 

129 

128 

Hi 

r34 

H2 

68 

*33 

H3 

130 

136 

136 

136 

69 

i34 

136 

139 

139 

139 

139 

70 

136 

140 

H3 

143 

!44 

H5 

*  Courtesy  of  The  American  Public  Health  Association,  New  York  City. 


in  build  between  different  breeds  of  the  same  kind  of  animals, 
between  beef  cattle  and  dairy  breeds,  for  example.  Much  im¬ 
portance  should  not  be  attached  to  this  theory,  for  if  such  a 
situation  does  exist,  all  will  agree  that  any  type  is  capable  of 
improvement  in  nutritional  status  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
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“naturally  slender”  person  to  acquire  an  amount  of  fat  padding 
sufficient  to  round  him  out  and  to  stay  him  in  emergency,  and 
for  the  “naturally  fat”  person  to  lose  some  of  his  excess  weight. 
Might  not  similar  family  food  habits  have  something  to  do  with 
either  condition? 

It  is  too  late  now  for  you  to  do  anything  about  giving  your¬ 
self  a  healthy  stock  of  ancestors.  It  is  a  great  help  to  have  had 
such,  for  a  predisposition  or  tendency  toward  some  disease  may 
come  along  with  the  color  of  your  eyes  or  the  curly  hair  that 
you  got  from  Dad— or  maybe  from  Grandad.  Sturdy  health  can 
hardly  be  built  in  a  single  generation.  Favorable  environment  in 
the  way  of  a  home  that  can  provide  adequate  diet  and  medical 
and  dental  supervision  will  do  a  lot  to  overcome  whatever  health 
shortcomings  fate  dealt  you  through  your  ancestors,  and  it  is 
essential,  if  you  would  do  a  good  job  of  building  upon  whatever 
foundation  you  already  have. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  you  will  have  to  assume  your 
share  of  responsibility  in  building  perfect  health  for  yourself. 
For  example,  you  can  insist  on  eating  scarcely  anything  but 
sweets  and  drinking  no  milk,  but  you  surely  won’t  do  so  when 
you  know  what  is  good  for  you.  You  can  also  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  citrus  fruits  (oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons, 
and  limes)  and  tomatoes,  or  the  juices  thereof,  but  you  should 
have  too  much  gumption  to  do  so  when  you  know  that  they 
are  not  only  the  best  but  almost  the  only  practical  sources  of 
the  essential  vitamin  C,  lack  of  which  in  the  diet  brings  sorry 
consequences,  as  is  explained  in  our  discussion  of  vitamins.  You 
can  indulge  in  the  doubtful  luxury  of  moody  spells  and  temper 
fits,  but  you  should  know  that  strong  mental  and  emotional  states 
have  a  decided  influence  upon  physical  conditions  and  functions. 
“Anger  blows  out  the  lamp  of  the  mind”  and,  we  might  add 
by  way  of  further  illustration,  at  the  same  time  it  seriously 
interferes  with  digestion.  Let  us  now  look  further  into  the  im¬ 
portant  work  and  great  need  of  food  in  the  body. 
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FOODS — THEIR  CLASSIFICATION  AND  SOURCES 

Classes  of  Foods  —  Have  you  ever  wondered  how  and  why  it 
is  that  the  foods  we  eat  furnish  us  with  energy  and  heat  and 
make  us  grow?  (What  is  growth?)  They  can  do  this  because 
of  the  things  of  which  they  are  made— because  of  their  com¬ 
position  and  because  foods  are  made  of  the  same  things  as  the 

TABLE  IX 

Elemental  Composition  of  the  Human  Body  # 


Element 


Oxygen  . . . 
Carbon  . . . . 
Hydrogen  . 
Nitrogen  . . 
Calcium  . . . 
Phosphorus 
Potassium  . 

Sulfur . 

Sodium  . . , 
Chlorine  . , 
Magnesium 

Iron . . 

Iodine . 

Copper  . . . . 
Manganese 

Zinc  . . 

Fluorine  . . , 
Silicon 


Approximate  Percentage 
in  the  Body 


65 

18 

10 

3-o 

i-5 

1.0 

0.35 

0.25 

0.15 

0.15 

0.05 

0.004 

0.00004 


- very  minute  amounts 


*  H.  C.  Sherman,  The  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
6th  Edition,  1941).  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 


Everything  animate  or  inanimate  (whether  a  solid,  liquid,  or 
gas,  and  whether  a  plant,  animal,  or  mineral)  is  made  up  of 
elements ,  of  which  there  are  ninety-two  about  which  we  know. 
This  is  a  good  long  list  of  elements  and  about  some  of  them  we 
seldom  hear,  for  they  are  more  or  less  rare,  which  means  that 
they  do  not  exist  in  abundance.  Others,  however,  occur  very 
commonly.  Take  the  two  that  go  to  make  up  water  (H20), 
hydrogen  and  oxygen;  they  are  a  part  of  almost  everything. 
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(H  is  the  symbol  for  hydrogen  and  O  is  the  symbol  for  oxygen.) 
Carbon  (C  is  its  symbol)  is  another  common  element,  and  the 
things  that  contain  carbon  in  their  make-up  burn  and  produce 
heat.  What  are  some  of  these?  Yes— fat  (greasy  compounds  such 
as  lard,  butter,  oil)  and  things  that  are  not  greasy,  such  as  sugar, 
bread,  and  other  foods,  and  cotton,  paper,  coal,  gas,  weeds, 
grass,  and  trees.  When  any  of  these  things  are  burned  the  mineral 
elements  which  they  contained  remain  behind  as  ash  or  ashes; 
other  elements  pass  off  as  gases.  The  elements  of  which  the  hu¬ 
man  body  are  composed  are  shown  in  Table  IX  on  the  opposite 
page.  Note  their  comparative  amounts. 

Foods  may  be  classified  either  according  to  their  composition 
or  according  to  their  function  or  use.  Classification  of  foods  ac¬ 
cording  to  composition  is  made  on  the  basis  of  both  kinds  and 
proportion  of  elements  contained  in  them.  On  this  basis  foods 
are  divided  into  families  or  groups,  of  which  there  are  six.  The 
more  logical  classification  of  foods  is  that  made  on  the  basis 
of  function  or  use  in  the  body.  Both  of  these  classifications  are 
given  here. 

Classification  of  Foods  According  to  Composition 

I.  Fats— Fats  contain  carbon  in  very  large  amount  plus  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  Examples  of  fats  are:  Lard  (the  fat  of  hogs),  tallow 
(the  fat  of  cows  and  sheep),  cream  and  butter  (the  fat  of  milk 
from  cows),  and  oils  (from  various  plant  sources— olive  oil 
expressed  from  olives,  corn  oil  from  the  “heart”  or  embryo  of 
grains  of  corn,  and  cotton-seed  oil  from  cotton  seeds).  All  these 
are  used  as  foods  and  as  cooking  fats.  Some  oils,  such  as  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  are  made  into  solid  cooking  fats  through  the  process  of 
hydrogenation ,  which  consists  essentially  of  blowing  hydrogen 
through  the  oil.  Hydrogenated  fats  are  sold  under  various  trade 
names.  What  are  some  of  them? 

II.  Carbohydrates— Carbohydrates  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  oxygen.  They  contain  carbon  in  lesser  amounts  than 
do  fats,  and  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to 
form  water.  Witness  the  burning  of  sugar  (a  pure  carbohydrate) 
in  a  test  tube— the  charred  mass  is  carbon  and  the  steam  formed 
on  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  water  which  the  sugar  contained. 
Sugars  and  starches  are  the  two  members  of  the  carbohydrate 
family.  Examples  of  carbohydrates  are: 
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A.  Sugars 

1.  Pure  cane  and  beet  sugar  (99  per  cent  carbohydrate) 

2.  Brown  sugar  (95  per  cent  carbohydrate,  depending  on 
added  ingredients) 

B.  Starches 

1.  Corn-starch  (all  starches  contain  some  water) 

2.  Cereals  (70  per  cent  carbohydrate) 

3.  Bread  (50  per  cent  carbohydrate) 

4.  Potatoes  (20  per  cent  carbohydrate) 

5.  Other  vegetables  and  fruits  (5-15  per  cent,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  water  contained:  the  more  water, 
the  less  starch) 

III.  Proteins.— Proteins  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy¬ 
gen  plus  the  element  nitrogen  (iV),  which  is  lacking  in  fats  and 
carbohydrates.  Milk,  cheese,  eggs,  and  lean  meats  of  all  kinds 
are  the  best  sources  of  protein. 

IV.  Minerals.— Minerals  are  individual  elements.  The  minerals  essen¬ 
tial  to  nutrition  (both  plant  and  animal  nutrition)  are  calcium, 
phosphorus,  and  iron.  Milk  is  the  best  source  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus.  Various  green  vegetables  and  fruits  supply  our  iron 
needs;  liver  is  also  an  excellent  source  of  iron.  Iodine,  copper, 
potassium,  and  magnesium  are  needed  in  trace  amounts.  Iodized 
salt  is  the  most  practical  source  of  iodine;  the  other  trace  ele¬ 
ments  are  supplied  by  a  varied  diet. 

V.  Vitamins.— Vitamins  are  essential  specific  substances  found  in 
the  body  in  small  amounts.  The  different  vitamins  and  their 
sources  are  discussed  later. 

VI.  Water.— Water  that  we  drink  and  that  found  in  foods  serves  the 
same  purposes  in  the  body. 

Classification  of  Foods  According  to  Their  Use  in  the  Body 

I.  Heat-and-Energy  Producing  Foods:  The  carbohydrates  and  fats 
both  serve  this  same  purpose,  principally.  Protein,  also,  will  be 
used  for  heat  and  energy  if  needed  for  that  purpose. 

II.  Growth-and-Repair  Foods:  Protein  (for  building  new  cells  and 
for  repairing  old  ones)  and  minerals  (to  build  into  and  to  harden 
the  skeletal  structure)  are  used  for  growth  and  repair. 

III.  Food  for  the  Regulation  of  Body  Processes  and  for  Protection 
Against  Nutritional  Deficiency  Diseases:  Vitamins,  water,  and 
minerals  perform  these  functions. 


THE  ROLE  OF  FOOD  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  food  in  a  rather  abstract  way  as  being 
something  that  we  eat  in  order  to  survive.  In  fact  we  still  think 
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of  food  in  the  vague  and  casual  way  in  which  we  used  to  think 
of  our  defense  forces  as  being  just  a  general  organization  of 
facilities  for  the  preservation  of  our  democracy.  Now  we  realize 
that  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force— although  working 
together  and  being  in  some  cases  part  of  the  same  organization- 
each  has  its  own  specific  function.  Similarly,  we  must  stop 
thinking  of  food  only  as  “something  we  eat  in  order  to  live” 
and  begin  to  differentiate  kind  and  junction.  Like  a  general 
who  must  deploy  his  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  all  dangers 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  best  use  of  the  other  services  co¬ 
operating  with  him,  so  we  must  learn  the  value  of  food,  and 
how  to  take  advantage  of  that  value  in  order  to  promote  and 
maintain  adequate  nutrition. 

Food  in  Relation  to  Heat  and  Energy 

Even  as  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  or  the  tractor  must  have 
fuel  to  burn  for  power,  so  the  body  must  have  good  food  to  burn 
to  give  it  heat  and  energy.  Failing  a  supply  of  food,  the  body 
first  consumes  its  fat,  then  its  muscular  tissue.  Then  death  from 
starvation  follows. 

Like  the  engine,  the  harder  or  the  longer  a  person  works  the 
more  heat  or  energy  he  expends.  This  expended  energy  (in  the 
form  of  heat)  can  be  measured  by  what  it  does.  One  thing  it 
does  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  environment. 
(Witness  how  the  heat  of  many  bodies  raises  the  temperature  of 
a  crowded  room.)  This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  establishing  a 
measure  of  heat  and  in  determining  how  much  heat  an  individual 
uses  up  in  his  activities.  The  latter  determination  is  made  through 
the  use  of  a  calorimeter  chamber  into  which  an  individual  is 
placed  while  engaged  in  different  types  of  work.  The  amount 
of  heat  expended  is  measured  by  seeing  how  high  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  in  surrounding  water  pipes  is  raised  thereby. 
The  unit  of  heat  that  thus  has  been  established  and  that  is  used 
in  measuring  heat  or  energy  is  called  a  calorie.  A  calorie  is  that 
amount  of  heat  expended  in  raising  the  temperature  of  one  kilo¬ 
gram  (2.2  lbs.)  of  water  one  degree  on  the  Centigrade  ther- 
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mometer.  If  we  know  an  individual’s  weight  and  age  and  the 
length  of  time  in  hours  he  is  engaged  in  each  type  of  activity, 
we  can  compute  the  number  of  calories  expended  each  twenty- 
four  hours  (one  day)  from  the  following  table  and  can  therefore 
know  how  many  calories  he  has  to  provide  for  himself,  since  the 
calorie  needs  of  people  of  different  ages  and  weights  have  been 
determined  and  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  with  differ¬ 
ences  in  degree  of  activity  allowed  for.  How  many  calories  per 
day  do  you  need? 


TABLE  X 


Daily  Calorie  Requirement  Per  Pound  of  Body  Weight  for  Children 

and  Adults  * 

Calorie t 
per 

Age  in  Years  Pound 


Under  i 


43-45 


1- 2  .  4°-45 

2- 5  .  36-4° 

6-9  .  32-36 


10-13— 


(  Girls 
|  Boys 


27-32 

30-34 


(  Girls  . 

,4'I7-1  Boys  . 

Adults 

Without  Exercise  . . . . 

Light  Exercise  . 

Moderate  Exercise 
Hard  Muscular  Work 
Very  Severe  Work  . . 


18-27 

23-30 

14-16 

16-18 

18-20 

20-23 

23-27 


*  Adapted  from  Mary  S.  Rose,  Laboratory  Handbook  for  Dietetics  (New  York,  The  Mac* 
millan  Co.,  1937),  Table  III  p.  16  and  Table  VI  p.  19.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 


Keep  a  record  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  food  that  you 
eat  daily  for  a  few  days  to  see  if  you  are  getting  enough  calories 
daily  or  more  than  you  need.  You  will  need  the  help  of  Table 
XI,  showing  ioo-calorie  portions  of  food,  and  possibly  of  Table 
XIX,  in  estimating  your  calorie  intake.  If  you  are  getting  less  than 
you  expend  regularly  you  will  be  thin  and  will  continue  to  lose 
weight  because  you  will  be  burning  body  tissue.  If  you  consume 
more  than  you  need,  the  excess  will  be  stored  as  body  fat  and 
your  weight  will  be  thus  increased. 
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We  find  how  many  calories  of  heat  measured  amounts  of 
different  foods  furnish  by  burning  these  foods  in  a  small  calo¬ 
rimeter  chamber.  Calories  furnished  by  average-sized  servings  of 
various  foods  are  shown  here  and  in  Table  XIX,  on  page  206. 


TABLE  XI 


Approximate  Amounts  of  Foods  Yielding  ioo  Calories  * 


Bacon  (crisp  fried) . . .  e , .  .V2  oz.  ( 1  Vz  strips) 


Beans,  dried  . Vz  C. 

Bread  . 2  medium  slices 

Butter,  salad  oils,  or  other  fat..i  Tbsp. 

Breakfast  cereal . %  C.  cooked,  1 14  C.  flaked,  2  C. 

puffed 

Cheese  . iVs  in.  cube 

Cream . !4  C. 

Dried  fruits  . . 4  or  5  prunes  or  dates,  9  apricots,  *4 

C.  raisins,  1  Vz  figs 

Eggs  . 1  large,  1  Vz  medium 

Fresh  fruits . 1  large  orange  or  apple,  1  medium 

banana  or  cluster  of  grapes,  2 
medium  peaches  or  pears,  Vz  me¬ 
dium  grapefruit 

Green  vegetables . Vz  C.  of  corn,  1  C.  peas  or  onions,  1 V?. 

C.  beets  or  carrots,  2  C.  all  others 


Meat  (beef,  chicken,  lamb,  fish, 


mutton,  veal)  . 2  oz.  lean  cooked  or  piece  big  as  palm 

of  hand  and  thick  as  hand 

Milk  . Vs  C.  whole,  iVs  C.  skimmed 

Nuts  . Almonds— 12  nut  meats,  peanuts— 20 

meats,  walnuts— 8  meats 
Peanut  butter . 1  Tbsp. 

Potatoes  . Vz  C.  mashed,  1  medium  baked 

Soda  crackers . 4  medium 

Sugar  . 2  Tbsp. 


*  ioo-calorie  amounts  compiled  from  data  in  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and 
Nutrition  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  6th  Edition,  1941).  By  permission  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 


The  body  wisely  provides  for  emergency  needs  through  the 
deposit  of  body  fat,  made  from  food  eaten  in  excess  of  body 
needs.  An  emergency  supply  depot  for  immediate  use  is  also 
maintained  in  the  liver  in  the  form  of  glycogen. 
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How  Food  Promotes  Growth  and  Repair 

Use  of  Protein  Foods.— G rowth  is  the  addition  of  new  cells 
that  add  to  length,  breadth,  and  thickness— a  painless,  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  process  of  addition  that  progresses  through  the  period 
of  childhood  and  adolescence  until  the  period  of  growth  ceases 
somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  teen  years.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  enlargement  in  length  and  size  of  bones,  teeth,  muscles, 
organs,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  structure. 

Each  cell  in  the  body  is  a  separate  individual  cell  in  any  special 
body  structure  of  which  it  is  a  part,  whether  skin,  bone,  tooth, 
muscle,  or  organ,  as  each  brick  is  a  part  of  a  brick  house.  To 
make  a  new  cell,  whether  for  growth  or  to  replace  a  cell  that 
has  worn  out,  requires  a  certain  kind  of  building  material.  This 
building  material  largely  has  to  be  the  right  kind  of  protein , 
such  as  that  found  in  lean  meat,  cheese,  milk,  and  eggs.  If  we 
do  not  eat  food  that  contains  it,  growth  will  be  stunted  and 
repair  work  will  be  halted. 

The  adult  needs  one  gram  of  protein  for  every  kilogram  (2.2 
lbs.)  he  weighs.  The  protein  needs  of  growing  boys  and  girls 
increase  with  age  and  are  shown  on  the  chart  on  page  201.  Ap¬ 
proximately  10  per  cent  of  daily  calorie  needs  of  adults  and  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  those  of  children  should  be  furnished  from 
protein  foods.  Protein  content  of  different  foods  are  indicated  in 
Table  XIX,  on  page  206. 

How  We  Use  the  Minerals 

Calcium  and  Phosphorus.— Minerals  are  used  largely  as  building 
material  in  some  part  of  the  body  structure  or  in  body  substances. 
Three  minerals  occurring  in  foods  are  of  particularly  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  body.  They  are  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  iron. 
The  first  two  usually  occur  together  in  the  body  as  calcium 
phosphate,  a  substance  distributed  principally  throughout  the 
bony  framework  and  teeth,  where  it  is  needed  to  impart  rigidity 
and  hardness.  In  fact  99  per  cent  of  the  calcium  and  90  per  cent 
of  the  phosphorus  are  found  in  the  skeletal  structure.  A  small 
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amount  of  calcium  is  found  in  the  fluid  bathing  the  heart,  where 
it  is  needed  to  stimulate  the  nerve  causing  the  heart  to  beat.  A 
small  amount  of  calcium  is  also  found  in  the  blood  where  it  is 
needed  to  induce  clotting  of  the  blood.  Some  phosphorus  is 
distributed  throughout  the  soft  tissues  where  it  sets  up  various 
important  physiological  reactions. 

Crumbling,  decaying  teeth,  enlarged  knee  joints,  enlarged 
frontal  bones,  and  soft  or  crooked  long  bones  are  the  outward 


Chart  III.  Calcium  Values  of  Foods* 

Daily  requirement :  Adult,  0.7  gram;  children,  1.0  gram 

If  we  divide  the  adult  daily  need  into  ten  portions  or  units,  each  portion 
equals  .07  gram.  In  this  chart  one  column  represents  one  such  portion  of 
the  ten  needed  daily  by  adults  and  the  fourteen  needed  daily  by  children. 

Number  of  Units  Furnished 
12  3  4 


Food 

Amount 

Milk 

1C. 

Cheese 

lj  in.  cube 

Cauliflower 

£C. 

Molasses 

2  Tbsp. 

Cottage  cheese 

iC. 

Spinach 

£C. 

Dried  beans 

1C. 

Orange 

1  medium 

Turnip 

£C. 

Carrots 

iC. 

Grapefruit 

\  large 

Cabbage 

iC. 

Onions 

*C. 

Egg 

1  large 

Parsnips 

*c. 

Beans,  string 

1C. 

*  Calcium  figures  adapted  from  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition 
(New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  6th  Edition,  1941),  Table  42,  p.  270.  By  permission  of 
the  publishers. 
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evidences  of  insufficient  amount  and  improper  distribution  of 
calcium  and  phosphorus  in  the  skeletal  structure,  a  general  con¬ 
dition  which  is  called  rickets.  The  amounts  of  these  minerals 
needed  by  people  of  various  ages  are  shown  in  the  chart  on 
page  201.  Charts  showing  their  best  food  sources  are  given  here. 
Unless  milk  is  used  in  the  diet  it  is  likely  that  calcium  needs  will 
not  be  met.  Two  and  one-half  cups  of  milk  daily  supply  calcium 
needs  of  an  adult  and  go  a  long  way  toward  supplying  phos¬ 
phorus  requirements. 

Chart  IV.  Phosphorus  Values  of  Foods  * 

Daily  require?nent:  1.3  grams  (10  units  or  portions) 

Food  Amount  Number  of  Units  Furnished 

0  i  1  H  2 


Milk 

1C. 

Dried  beans 

iC. 

Cottage  cheese 

4C. 

Fish 

Piece  3  in.  x  3^  in  x  ^  in. 

Liver 

Piece  3  in.  x  3}  in  x  \  in. 

Cheese 

1| in.  cube 

Beef 

Piece  3  in.  x  3^inxUn. 

Rolled  oats 

*c. 

Egg 

1 

Whole-wheat  bread 

2  slices 

Peanuts 

20  nut  meats 

Potato 

iC. 

Apricot 

5  halves 

Pear 

1 

*  Phosphorus  figures  adapted  from  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition 
(New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  6th  Edition,  1941),  Table  43,  p.  271.  By  permission  of 
the  publishers. 

Iron—  Iron  is  used  only  in  the  hemoglobin  of  the  red  cor¬ 
puscles  of  the  blood,  where  its  important  function  is  to  enable 
these  cells  to  carry  their  load  of  oxygen  which  they  pick  up 
when  the  blood  circulates  through  the  lungs.  Thus  oxygen  is 
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carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  accompanying  the  digested  food 
that  is  also  being  carried  in  the  blood  stream,  and  is  used  in  the 
oxidation  or  burning  of  that  food  for  the  production  of  heat 
and  energy.  Lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  iron  to  put  into  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  stops  the  formation  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  them.  They  are  not  long-lived  cells,  and  continuous  replace¬ 
ment  of  worn-out  ones  is  necessary.  The  diminished  supply  of 
red  blood  cells  causes  the  pale  color  of  anemia,  and  with  the 
resultant  curtailed  oxygen  supply,  energy  cannot  be  sustained. 
Daily  amounts  of  iron  needed  are  given  in  the  chart  on  page  201. 
Best  food  sources  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart  here 
and  in  the  table  on  page  206.  It  will  be  observed  that  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  must  be  depended  upon  to  a  great  extent  to 
furnish  our  iron  needs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  unless  copper,  too,  is  present  in 
the  diet,  even  though  it  is  needed  only  in  very  small  amounts 
for  the  purpose,  iron  cannot  be  utilized  in  the  formation  of  red 
blood  cells,  but  will  remain  stored  in  its  regular  storage  place, 
the  liver.  The  copper  acts  as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate  the  formation 
of  the  hemoglobin  in  the  cells.  Nuts,  dried  legumes,  cereals, 
dried  fruits,  and  meats  are  sources  of  copper,  listed  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  as  sources  of  supply. 

Iodine—  Iodine  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  thyroxin,  the  se¬ 
cretion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  regulates  the  rate  at  which 
foods  burn  in  the  body.  In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  a  lack 
of  iodine  in  the  diet,  the  gland,  located  in  the  muscles  at  the 
front  of  the  throat,  becomes  enlarged  and  is  then  called  a  goiter. 
Where  the  gland  itself  is  defective  in  early  life,  cretinism  (a 
form  of  dwarfism)  results,  a  condition  that  can  be  prevented 
by  the  regular  early  administration  of  thyroxin  by  a  physician. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  the  soil  and  rocks  contain 
iodine,  an  adequate  supply  of  this  mineral  dissolves  out  into  the 
drinking  water.  But  there  are  many  sections— notably  the  Great 
Lakes  region  and  the  Northwest— where  this  condition  does  not 
prevail  and  in  such  regions  goiter  is  prevalent.  The  general  and 
routine  use  of  iodized  salt  in  the  goitrous  regions  is  the  most 
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Chart  V.  Iron  Values  of  Foods  * 


Daily  require?nent:  Adult, 

Food 

Amount 

Liver 

Piece  3  in.  x  3|  in 

Dried  beans 

iC. 

Spinach 

iC. 

Molasses 

2  Tbsp. 

Beef 

Piece  3  in.  x  3^  in 

Egg 

1  large 

Whole-wheat  bread 

2  slices 

Shredded  wheat 

1  biscuit 

Potato 

iC. 

Apricots 

8  halves 

Prunes 

4  prunes 

Oatmeal 

•f  c. 

Peas 

iC. 

Orange 

1  medium 

Banana 

1  medium 

*  Figures  for  iron  adapted  from  Henry  1 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  6th  Edition, 
publishers. 


milligrams;  children,  8  milligrams 

Number  of  Milligrams  Furnished 
012345678 


’.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  (New 
1941),  Table  45,  p.  292.  By  permission  of  the 


logical  way  to  assure  a  continuous  and  adequate  supply  of  this 
important  mineral.  Whatever  other  minerals  may  be  needed  by 
the  body,  other  than  those  already  discussed,  they  are  thought 
to  be  supplied  in  adequate  amounts  by  a  varied  diet. 

Foods  in  Relation  to  Body  Processes  and  Nutritional 
Disease 

Food  for  the  Regulation  of  Body  Processes  —  The  body  proc¬ 
esses  of  digestion,  absorption,  and  assimilation  or  metabolism  of 
food,  of  elimination  of  wastes,  and  of  reproduction  are  influenced 
and  regulated  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  kind  and  amount 
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of  food  eaten  and  by  food  habits.  Eating  foods  hard  to  digest, 
irregular  meal  schedules,  and  insufficient  chewing  of  food  are 
likely  to  impair  digestion.  Lack  of  iodine  to  help  make  thyroxin, 
which  regulates  the  rate  of  burning  of  food,  is  an  illustration  of 
how  food  (or  the  lack  of  it)  can  influence  the  process  of  me¬ 
tabolism.  Metabolism  is  the  transformation  or  changing  of  food 
into  energy.  Drinking  plenty  of  water  (six  to  eight  glasses  daily) 
aids  in  the  elimination  of  waste  through  the  processes  of  elimina¬ 
tion,  perspiration,  and  urination.  Roughage  in  the  diet  in  the 
form  of  cellulose,  such  as  that  of  fruit  skins  and  whole-grain 
cereals,  stimulates  the  digestive  tract  and  aids  in  preventing  con¬ 
stipation.  The  process  of  reproduction  is  largely  dependent  upon 
an  adequate  supply  of  protective  foods,  particularly  upon  some 
of  the  vitamins,  which  act  in  different  way  to  promote  success¬ 
ful  reproduction. 

The  Prevention  of  Nutritional  Diseases  —  In  our  minds  we  have 
long  associated  the  causes  of  disease  with  specific  germs,  for 
example,  those  of  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  smallpox.  We  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  danger  and  the  havoc  that  they  wrought. 
Modern  science  has  done  much  to  minimize  and  curb  the  inci¬ 
dence  and  virulence  of  germ  diseases  through  modern  methods 
of  control  and  treatment,  and  through  sanitation. 

Through  the  years  the  less  spectacular,  less  easily  recognized, 
more  obscure  and  insiduous  effects  and  results  of  nutritional 
deficiencies  have  continued  on  their  incapacitating,  undermining, - 
vitiating  way  until  they  now  have  become  a  problem  of  national 
concern  and  proportion,  second  only  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
military  forces  of  our  country.  Undernourishment— malnutrition 
—is  our  enemy  within,  and  when  the  story  of  its  eradication  can 
finally  be  told,  it  will  be  an  achievement  not  quite  so  dramatic 
but  of  as  great  importance  to  public  health  as  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  sanitation.  It  is  not  the  gross  and  glaring  but 
the  milder  degrees  of  nutritional  deficiencies  that  constitute  our 
major  problem,  and  they  are  of  common,  individual  concern. 
Gross  manifestations  of  a  nutritional  deficiency  are  but  the  result 
of  a  long-continued  and  increasingly  aggravated  milder  lack  of 
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essential  protective  amounts  and  kinds  of  foods.  Let  us  analyze 
some  of  the  nutritional  diseases  and  note  means  of  their  preven¬ 
tion  and  possible  cure. 

Many  nutritional  deficiency  diseases  have  their  origin  in  the 
lack  of  essential  vitamins.  Striking  evidences  of  the  lack  of  various 
vitamins  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  importance  of 
protein,  fats,  food-energy,  or  minerals  for  complete  nutrition. 
Stunted  growth,  emaciation,  anemia,  and  rickets  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  evidences  of  some  of  these  specific  food  lacks. 
But  the  vitamins  and  the  diseases  occasioned  by  their  lack  now 
claim  our  attention. 

The  General  Nutritional  Significance  of  Vitamins 

Vitamins  are  definite  chemical  substances.  They  are  coming 
to  be  called  by  their  chemical  names  now,  but  are  still  generally 
known  by  their  alphabetical  names.  They  vary  widely  in  their 
chemical  composition,  characteristics,  and  functions,  yet  are  in¬ 
terdependent  upon  each  other  for  best  physiological  well  being 
in  the  individual.  About  the  only  function  that  they  have  in 
common  is  the  promotion  of  growth.  They  are  needed  in  only 
infinitesimal  amounts  in  terms  of  actual  weight,  but  they  are 
regulatory  and  protective  substances  of  such  importance  that 
certain  vital  physiological  functions  cannot  long  continue  and 
life  itself  cannot  long  exist  if  they  are  wholly  lacking  in  the 
diet.  Low  vitamin  intake  may  result  in  sub-acute  (hard  to  recog¬ 
nize)  or  chronic  manifestations  not  always  easy  to  recognize  as 
attributable  to  vitamin  deficiency.  A  more  severe  deprivation  of 
any  one  of  them  results  in  the  development  of  symptoms  specific 
for  that  vitamin. 

Important  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  vitamins  are  newly 
recognized  nutritional  functions  for  previously  known  ones. 
They  also  include  the  identification  and  synthesis  of  newly  dis¬ 
covered  vitamins,  the  practical  importance  of  which  for  the 
present  are  none  too  clear  but  about  which  we  can  expect  to  be 
hearing  more.  Pantothenic  acid  (one  of  several  substances  show¬ 
ing  anti-gray  hair  properties),  pyridoxine  (B6),  and  biotin 
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A  study  of  nutrition  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  study  of  food  preparation. 


(vitamin  H)  fall  into  this  group.  Others,  including  vitamin  K, 
which  aids  in  the  clotting  of  blood  and  in  the  prevention  of 
hemorrhage,  and  vitamin  E,  which  apparently  aids  in  bringing 
pregnancy  to  a  successful  conclusion  for  some  women,  are  of 
interest  chiefly  to  the  physician.  The  further  nutritional  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  and  others  of  known  importance  is  here 
discussed. 

Recommended  daily  allowances  for  nutritional  substances,  in¬ 
cluding  six  of  the  vitamins,  namely  A,  B,  C,  riboflavin,  nicotinic 
acid,  and  D,  recently  compiled  through  the  collaboration  of  nu¬ 
tritional  experts  throughout  the  country,  are  given  in  the  chart 
on  page  201.  Amounts  taken  in  excess  of  immediate  needs  are 
either  stored  or  excreted  and  are  not  harmful. 

The  International  Unit  (I.U.)  is  the  accepted  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  for  each  of  them.  It  is  expressed  in  terms  of  weight  in 
micrograms  or  milligrams  of  the  pure  crystalline  vitamin,  in 
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the  case  of  practically  all  of  them,  as  is  shown  on  this  chart.  (A 
microgram  is  one  millionth  of  a  gram;  it  is  sometimes  called  a 
gamma  and  is  symbolized  thus:  y.  A  milligram  is  %,ooo  a 
gram.  In  other  words,  i  ,000  micrograms  or  gammas  =  1  milligram 
and  1,000  milligrams  =  1  gram.)  Good  food  sources  of  each  of 
the  vitamins  are  shown  in  various  accompanying  charts. 

Vitamin  A  in  the  Prevention  of  Infections  of  Epithelial  Tissue. 
—An  adequate  amount  of  vitamin  A  in  the  diet  is  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  normal  epithelial  tissue.  When  this  vitamin 
is  not  present  in  adequate  amounts  the  cells  composing  the  epi¬ 
thelial  tissue  are  unable  to  maintain  their  normal  character,  struc¬ 
ture,  arrangement,  and  function.  They  keratinize  (become  like 
horn  or  corn  tissue)  and  become  disarranged  and  then  readily 
permit  the  invasion  of  bacteria  into  the  underlying  tissues.  The 
invading  bacteria  develop  infections  in  these  tissues.  Since 
epithelial  tissue  is  the  tissue  that  lines  the  inside  passages  of 
the  body— lungs,  nasal  and  throat  cavities,  reproductive  organs, 
and  ear  passages— and  that  composes  the  skin  covering  of  the 
body,  these  are  the  areas  that  become  affected.  A  severe  eye 
infection,  called  xerophthalmia,  frequently  develops  and,  if  un¬ 
checked,  destroys  eyesight.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  can  be  cured 
by  the  prompt  administration  of  sufficient  amounts  of  vitamin  A. 
Colds,  boils,  and  impetigo  are  accompanying  infections,  and 
defective  reproduction  is  also  a  common  occurrence  in  vitamin  A 
deficiency. 

Night-blindness  is  another  result  of  vitamin  A  deficiency.  It 
is  a  condition  in  which  visual  purple,  normally  present  in  the 
eye  and  bleached  out  in  strong  light,  cannot  be  quickly  regen¬ 
erated  to  enable  the  eye  to  see  in  a  dim  light  after  exposure  to 
bright  light. 

By  generous  intakes  of  vitamin  A  it  is  possible  to  relieve  the 
adverse  conditions  occasioned  by  its  lack.  Foods  owe  their  vita¬ 
min  A  potency  to  the  presence  of  certain  carotinoids,  notably 
beta-carotene.  The  carotinoids  are  the  yellow  color  pigment 
in  nature;  therefore  most  yellow  and  green  foods  are  good 
sources  of  vitamin  A.  (Nature,  too,  uses  yellow  in  all  her  greens. ) 
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The  following  table  shows  the  best  food  sources  of  vitamin  A. 
The  chart  on  page  201  shows  requirements. 

TABLE  XII 

Vitamin  A  Content  of  Foods  * 

Adult  requirement:  Approximately  5,000  International  Units 

of  vitamin  A  daily 


Food 

Amount 

l.U.  per 
Serving 

Weight  in 
Grams  per 
Serving 

l.U.  per  too 
Grcmis  of 
the  Food 

Escarole  . 

Zi  C. 

15.73° 

121 

13,000 

Spinach  . 

Zz  c. 

13,520 

104 

1 3 ,000 

Sweet  potato  . 

L2  c. 

12,150 

81 

15,000 

Turnip  greens  . 

k2  c. 

1 1,050 

85 

1 3 ,000 

Liver,  beef . 

serving 

3,900 

78 

5,000 

Apricots,  fresh  . 

5 

3.3 10 

177 

3,000 

dry  . 

9  halves 

2,160 

36 

6,000 

Squash,  yellow  . 

!/2  C. 

1—* 

00 

0 

109 

2,000 

Broccoli  . 

y2  c. 

2,040 

68 

3,000 

Carrots  . 

y2  c. 

1,650 

75 

2,200 

Tomatoes  . . 

k2  c. 

610 

1 1 1 

55° 

Eggs  . 

I 

510 

51 

1,000 

Cantaloup  . 

Zz  medium 

5°4 

126 

400 

Butter  . 

1  1  bsp. 

49° 

14 

3,500 

Cheese,  American.... 

1  Zs "  cube 

460 

23 

2,000 

Milk  . 

1  C. 

39° 

244 

160 

Beans,  string  . . 

!/2  c. 

360 

60 

600 

Pumpkin  . 

!/2  c. 

270 

70 

400 

*  Figures  adapted  from  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  6th  Edition,  1941),  Table  50,  page  418.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers. 


Vitamin  BL  in  the  Prevention  of  Nervous  Disorders—  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  nervous  disorders  peculiar  to  lack  of  vitamin  is 
occasioned  by  an  injury  to  the  tissue  of  the  nerves  involved 
when  the  vitamin  is  not  present  in  the  diet  in  sufficient  amounts. 
When  nerves  are  so  injured,  naturally  they  cannot  perform  their 
various  separate,  normal  functions  well.  By  maintaining  the 
health  and  integrity  of  nerves  controlling  these  specific  body 
functions,  vitamin  Bi  maintains  appetite  (lack  of  appetite  is  called 
anorexia),  aids  in  digestion,  combats  constipation  by  promoting 
normal  elimination,  and  permits  normal  control  of  muscles,  par- 
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ticularly  those  of  the  legs  and  arms.  It  is  also  essential  for  the 
complete  utilization  of  carbohydrate  foods.  More  or  less  extreme 
evidences  of  the  lack  of  vitamin  Bx  are:  neuritis  (evidenced  by 
pain  in  injured  nerves);  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  legs 
and  arms  following  extreme  injury  to  nerves  of  those  extremities 
(a  condition  which  is  prevalent  in  the  Orient  and  which  is  called 
beri-beri);  poor  appetite;  enlarged  hearts;  and  other  nervous  and 
even  mental  disorders. 


TABLE  XIII 

Vitamin  Content  of  Foods  * 

Adult  requirement:  Approximately  1.8  milligrams  (600  International  Units) 

of  thiamin  (vitamin  Bx)  daily. 


Food 

Amount 

Milli¬ 
grams 
Thiamin 
(B±)  per 
Serving 

I.U.  per 
Serving 

W  eight 
in  Grams 
per 

Serving 

Milli¬ 
grams  of 
Thiamin 
per  100 
Grams 
of  Food 

Brewer’s  yeast  . 

2  tsp. 

1.250 

4U 

25 

5.000 

Cracked  wheat  . 

!/2  c. 

1.250 

216 

25 

•5°° 

Wheat  germ  . 

2  Tbsp. 

.320 

106 

16 

2.000 

Pork,  lean  . 

1  serving 

.280 

93 

40 

.700 

Liver  . 

1  serving 

•U5 

78 

78 

.300 

Oysters  . 

Zi  C. 

.200 

60 

100 

.200 

Beans,  dry  cooked  . . . 

J/2  c. 

.172 

57 

43 

.400 

Peas,  fresh  . 

!/2  c. 

•i35 

45 

5° 

.270 

Pineapple,  fresh  . 

!/2  c. 

•i35 

45 

171 

.080 

Spinach  . 

J/2  c. 

.098 

33 

104 

•°95 

Milk  . 

I  c. 

.097 

32 

244 

.040 

Grapefruit  . 

Vz  medium 

.096 

32 

i93 

.050 

Cauliflower  . 

J/2  C. 

.091 

3° 

84 

.130 

Whole-wheat  bread  . 

2  slices 

.091 

30 

38 

.240 

Potatoes  . 

J/2  c. 

.076 

25 

81 

.095 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

lA  c. 

.072 

24 

81 

.090 

Orange  juice . 

k2  c. 

.070 

23 

96 

.075 

Cabbage  . . . 

!/2  c. 

.055 

18 

79 

.070 

Broccoli  . 

!/2  c. 

.054 

18 

68 

.080 

Carrots  . 

!/2  c. 

.045 

U 

75 

.060 

*  Figures  adapted  from  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  0}  Food  and  Nutrition  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  6th  Edition,  1941),  Table  48,  page  363.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers. 

Note — One  milligram  of  thiamin  equals  333  I.U.  One  I.U.  is  equal  to  3  micrograms 
(.003  milligrams)  of  thiamin. 
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Foods  made  from  whole-grain  cereals,  principally  from  wheat 
and  oats;  fluid  or  evaporated  milk;  lean  and  glandular  meats;  and 
vitamin  Bt  enriched  flour  and  bread  are  good  sources.  “Enriched” 
flour,  or  bread  made  from  it,  contains  approximately  as  much 
vitamin  Eh  as  does  whole  wheat.  Note  the  accompanying  table 
showing  the  best  food  sources  of  vitamin  Bx.  Daily  requirements 
are  indicated  on  page  201. 


TABLE  XIV 

Vitamin  C  Content  of  Foods  * 

Adult  requirement:  Approximately  75  milligrams  (1,500  International  Units) 
of  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  daily.  (1  milligram  of  ascorbic  acid  equals 

20  International  Units.) 


Food 

Amount 

Milli¬ 
grams  of 
Ascorbic 
Acid 

I.U.  of 

Ascorbic 

Acid 

Weight 
in  Grams 
per 

Serving 

Milli¬ 
grams  of 
Ascorbic 
Acid 
per  100 
Grams 

Grapefruit  . 

Zz  med. 

76 

1,520 

03 

39-3 

Peppers,  green  . 

14  C. 

76 

1,520 

96 

54.0 

Orange  or  juice  . 

!/2  C. 

52 

1,040 

84 

90.0 

Cabbage,  raw  . 

J/2  c. 

3i 

620 

87 

35-o 

Tomato  or  juice  .... 

!/2  C. 

25 

500 

1 1 1 

22.7 

Strawberries  . 

14  C. 

21 

420 

61 

34-4 

Peaches  . . 

14  C. 

20 

400 

242 

7.0 

Apples,  raw  . 

1  large 

1 1 

220 

159 

7.0 

Peaches,  canned  . 

!/2  c. 

20 

200 

213 

8.7 

Potatoes  . 

14  C. 

8 

160 

120 

12.6 

Bananas  . • 

1  med. 

7 

140 

102 

7.6 

Onions,  raw . 

14  c. 

7 

140 

103 

7.0 

Apricots  . 

5  large 

2 

40 

U7 

1.0 

*  Figures  adapted  from  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  (New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  6th  Edition,  1941 ),  Table  47,  page  337.  By  permission  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 


Vitamin  C  in  the  Freveidtion  and  Treatment  of  Scurvy Vita¬ 
min  C  (ascorbic  acid  is  another  name  for  this  vitamin)  is  a 
cement  substance  holding  cells  of  the  body  together.  The  body 
cannot  manufacture  this  cement  substance  so  foods  must  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  supply  it.  A  few  foods,  notably  the  citrus  fruits 
(oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  and  limes),  tomatoes,  and  green 
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peppers  are  good  sources,  whereas  from  others  it  is  wholly  ab¬ 
sent  or  is  present  only  in  small  amounts.  Failing  a  supply  of  this 
cement  substance,  vitamin  C,  cells  fall  away  from  their  accus¬ 
tomed  places  and  the  general  condition  of  scurvy,  or  some  of  the 
following  manifestations  of  it,  appear.  Cells  of  the  teeth  crumble 
away;  those  of  the  capillary  walls  give  way  and  allow  blood  to 
seep  into  the  gums,  joints,  muscles,  and  abdominal  cavities  and 
thus  give  rise  to  the  development  of  infections  and  pain  in 
those  areas.  Since  vitamin  C  is  not  stored  to  any  great  extent 
by  the  body,  an  adequate  daily  intake  is  necessary.  Table  XIV 
on  page  195  indicates  best  sources  and  also  indicates  the  amounts 
of  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  furnished  by  average-sized  servings 
and  by  100  grams  of  each  of  the  food  sources.  See  the  chart  on 
p.  201  for  individual  daily  requirements. 

V  it  min  D  in  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Rickets.— Vitamin  D 
is  essential  in  the  body  to  enable  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  of 
the  diet  to  pass  through  the  intestinal  walls  into  the  blood  stream 
and  then  to  be  properly  utilized  and  distributed  through  the 
bones  and  teeth.  In  the  curtailment  of  vitamin  D  supply  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  these  bony  structures  are  not  rigid  and  hard  but  are 
soft  and  easily  bent.  They  assume  abnormalities  in  shape  and 
size— enlarged  joints,  bow  legs,  misplaced  teeth,  crooked  jaw 
bones,  and  curvature  of  the  spine— conditions  that  are  especially 
likely  to  occur  during  the  growth  period  of  childhood.  Any 
vitamin  D  treatments,  to  be  curative,  must  be  applied  during  this 

Cod-liver  oil  and  other  fish  oils  constitute  the  only  practical 
food  sources.  Two  teaspoons  of  cod-liver  oil  daily  throughout 
babyhood  and  childhood  prevents  the  occurrence  of  rickets.  But, 
fortunately,  exposure  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  legs  and 
arms,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  enables  the  ultraviolet  rays 
of  the  sun  to  develop  in  the  blood  stream,  near  the  surface  of  the 
skin  covering  of  the  body,  protective  amounts  of  vitamin  D 
from  the  substance  called  ergosterol.  Ergosterol  normally  occurs 
in  the  blood.  Direct  sun  exposure  is  necessary,  for  the  ultraviolet 
rays  cannot  penetrate  clothing,  clouds,  or  ordinary  window  glass. 
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In  cloudy  areas  sunshine  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  manu¬ 
facture  this  essential  vitamin  so  it  must  be  taken  orally  when 
sunshine  is  not  available. 


TABLE  XV 

Vitamin  G  (Riboflavin)  Content  of  Foods  # 

Adult  requirement:  Approximately  2.5  milligrams  of  riboflavin  (vitamin  G) 
daily.  (Requirements  are  not  expressed  in  International  Units.) 


Food 

A?nount 

Milligrams 

°f 

Riboflavin 

W eight  in 
Grams  per 
Serving 

Milligrams 
of  Ribo¬ 
flavin  per 
too  Grams 
of  Food 

Liver . 

1  serving 

1.404 

78 

1.800 

Turnip  greens  . . . 

f2  c. 

.638 

85 

•75° 

Milk,  whole  . 

1  c. 

.476 

244 

.195 

evaporated  . . 

Fa  C. 

•337 

102 

.330 

Kidney  . 

i  serving 

.326 

78 

1.700 

Spinach  . 

Fa  C. 

•3 12 

104 

.300 

Escarole  . 

Fa  C. 

.284 

121 

•235 

Mustard,  greens  . 

Fa  C. 

.262 

70 

•375 

Peppers,  green . . 

Vz  c. 

.154 

77 

.200 

Eggs  . 

1 

•r43 

5i 

.280 

Broccoli  . 

Fa  C. 

.136 

68 

.200 

Beef,  lean  . 

1  serving 

.115 

64 

.180 

Cheese,  American . 

1  % "  cube 

.103 

23 

•45° 

Wheat  germ  . 

2  Tbsp. 

.096 

16 

.600 

Pork,  lean  . 

1  serving 

.090 

40 

.600 

Potatoes  . . 

Fa  C. 

.048 

120 

.040 

Peas  . 

Fa  C. 

.040 

5° 

.040 

Whole-wheat  bread  . 

2  slices 

.038 

38 

.100 

*  Figures  adapted  from  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  6th  Edition,  1941),  Table  49,  page  380,  By  permission  of  the 
publishers. 


Vitamin  G  (Bo  or  Riboflavin)  in  Nutrition.— This  vitamin, 
which  in  pure  form  is  riboflavin,  a  fine  orange-yellow  crystalline 
powder,  naturally  occurs  in  solution  in  some  foods,  notably  in 
milk,  liver,  and  in  fresh  meats.  It  is  essential  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  skin  tissues,  particularly  those  of  the  lips,  mouth, 
tongue,  and  face,  and  in  preventing  certain  functional  and  or¬ 
ganic  disorders  of  the  eyes.  Changes  in  the  appearance  of  skin, 
mouth,  and  tongue  characteristic  of  the  lack  of  vitamin  G  (IT 
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or  riboflavin  as  this  vitamin  is  variously  called)  frequently  occur 
simultaneously  with  those  changes  in  these  areas  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  disease  of  pellagra.  This  fact  helped  for  a 
long  time  to  obscure  their  separate  causes  and  separate  specific 
cures. 

Nicotinic  Acid  ( Niacin ),  the  Pellagra-Preventive  Vitamin.— 
On  greatly  restricted  diets,  such  as  the  salt  fat  pork,  corn-meal, 
and  potato  diet  of  parts  of  the  poor  population  of  the  deep 
South,  the  disease  of  pellagra  has  been  a  scourge.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  bilateral  (on  exactly  opposite  and  like  areas  of  the 
body,  such  as  both  cheeks  or  hands)  skin  affections,  a  reddened 
swollen  tongue  and  mouth,  and  a  striking  impairment  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  alimentary  tract.  Such  a  condition  often  results 
in  death  but  can  be  promptly  relieved  and  soon  cured  by  the 
administration  of  generous  doses  of  nicotinic  acid,  the  specific 
curative  factor.  A  diet  that  includes  foods  naturally  containing 
nicotinic  acid  in  sufficient  amounts  prevents  this  nutritional  dis¬ 
order,  pellagra.  Nicotinic  acid  is  found  in  the  same  foods  that 
contain  riboflavin. 


ADEQUATE  DIETS 

The  technical  knowledge  which  you  can  gain  from  this  study 
of  nutrition  enables  you  intelligently  to  choose  a  diet  that  is 
adequate  for  your  needs  and  requirements  and  that  is  palatable 
and  appealing  to  your  food  likes.  Your  food  likes,  however, 
may  need  a  little  determined  overhauling.  They  certainly  will  if 
you  are  one  of  those  oddities  who  “can’t  bear  the  taste  of  milk,” 
“doesn’t  like  any  fresh  vegetables,”  or  “never  eats  fruit,  except 
maybe  an  occasional  apple.”  Growth,  vitality,  and  well-being 
depend  on  having  in  the  diet  foods  that  serve  all  of  the  necessary 
purposes  that  we  have  already  outlined.  Though  some  foods 
are  valuable  for  more  than  one  nutritive  quality,  no  single  food 
or  single  group  of  foods  furnishes  all  of  the  kinds  of  building, 
regulating,  and  energy-giving  materials  in  an  ideal  proportion 
for  the  human  body.  So  it  behooves  us  to  include  all  of  the 
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essentials  in  sufficient  amounts  daily.  We  should  make  it  a  rule 
to  eat  what  we  need  first.  After  that  is  done  then  we  can  eat 
what  we  want. 

An  easy  plan  has  been  formulated  whereby  we  can  know  we 
are  getting  all  the  dietary  essentials  in  adequate  amounts  without 
having  to  worry  about  the  matter  and  without  having  to  do  a 
lot  of  complicated  dietary  computations.  We  call  this  plan  our 
Rule-of-Thumb  Diet,  and  it  is  here  given. 


TABLE  XVI 

A  Rule-of-Thumb  Method  for  Having  an  Adequate  Diet 


Foods 

Daily  Amounts 

Essentials  Furnished 

i.  Milk  . 

1  pint  to  1  quart 
daily 

Protein;  calcium;  phosphorus; 
vitamins  A,  B15  and  G 

2.  Meat  . • . . 

1  serving  daily 

Protein;  phosphorus 

3-  Eggs  . 

4.  Whole  cereal  or 

3  or  4  per  week 

Protein;  phosphorus;  vitamins 
A,  B1,  and  G;  finishes  taking 
care  of  protein  needs 

dried  beans  . 

1  serving  daily 

Iron;  finishes  caking  care  of 
phosphorus  requirements 

5.  Orange  or  tomato.. 
or  other  raw  vege¬ 
table  or  fruit  .... 

1  serving 
or 
larger 
amounts 
daily 

Takes  care  of  vitamin  C  needs 

6.  Fruits  and  vegetables 

3  other  servings 
daily,  one 
green  or 
yellow 

Completes  vitamin  A,  Bt,  C, 
and  G  requirements 

7.  Iodized  salt . 

Constantly 

Takes  care  of  iodine  require- 

or  sea  food . 

8.  Whole-grain  or  “en- 
r  i  c  h  e  d  ”  bread 
stuffs;  butter  or 
fortified  oleo;  po¬ 
tato;  sugar;  other 

Once  a  week 

ments 

fats,  etc . 

Enough  to  com¬ 
plete  calorie 
requirements 

Complete  calorie  requirements; 
furnishes  additional  minerals 
and  vitamins 

A  great  body  of  experimental  evidence  long  has  been  accumu¬ 
lating  which  justifies  setting  forth  recommended  daily  allow- 


TABLE  XVII 

Chart  of  Recommended  Daily  Allowances  for  Specific  Nutrients1 

[Based  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Food  and  Nutrition,  National  Research  Council,  1941] 
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ances  for  each  of  the  specific  dietary  essentials.  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Committee  on  Food  and  Nutrition  of  the  National 
Research  Council  to  formulate  these  recommendations  and  to 
present  them  to  the  recent  National  Nutrition  Conference.  These 
daily  dietary  allowances  which  they  have  recommended  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  evidence  and  constitute  the  best  standards  now 
available  as  to  the  amount  of  the  various  dietary  essentials  de¬ 
sirable  for  each  individual;  they  are  given  in  Table  XVII. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  of  recommended  daily  allow¬ 
ances  that  needed  amounts  of  various  essentials— calories,  protein, 
calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  each  of  the  vitamins— vary  with 
age,  activity,  and  size  of  the  individual.  Certain  conditions  of 
health,  notably  pregnancy,  also  influence  needs. 

To  illustrate  how  the  day’s  meals  can  be  set  up  according  to 
our  Rule-of-Thumb  dietary  pattern,  even  a  low-cost  diet,  the 
following  sample  menu  for  a  day’s  meals  is  analyzed.  To  help 
you  to  judge  the  adequacy  and  balance  of  meals  served  at  home, 
make  the  same  kind  of  analysis  of  a  typical  day’s  home  meals. 
In  doing  this,  and  for  additional  reference,  Table  XIX  should 
prove  useful. 


Sample  Balanced  Menu  for  a  Day’s  Meal 


Breakfast 

Tomato  juice 
Oatmeal 

Toast  and  butter 
Milk  for  children 
Tea  or  coffee  for 
adults 


Lunch 

Baked  navy  beans 
Cabbage  salad 
Bread  and  butter 
Prunes 
Milk 


Dinner 

Beef  pot  roast,  gravy 
and  roast  potato 
Carrots,  buttered 
Bread  and  butter 
Gingerbread 
Milk  for  children 


Footnotes  to  Table  XVII 

1  These  are  tentative  allowances  toward  which  to  aim  in  planning  practical  dietaries. 
These  allowances  can  be  met  by  a  good  diet  of  natural  foods:  this  will  also  provide  other 
minerals  and  vitamins,  the  requirements  for  which  are  less  well  known. 

2  i  milligram  thiamin  equals  333  International  Units:  1  milligram  ascorbic  acid  equals 
20  International  Units;  (1  International  Unit  equals  1  U.S.P.  unit). 

3  Requirements  may  be  less  than  these  amounts  if  provided  as  vitamin  A,  greater  if  chiefly 
as  the  pro-vitamin  carotene. 

4  Needs  of  infants  increase  from  month  to  month.  The  amounts  given  are  for  approximately 
6-18  months.  The  amounts  of  protein  and  calcium  needed  are  less  if  from  breast  milk. 

5  Vitamin  D  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  older  children  and  adults.  When  not  available 
from  sunshine,  it  should  be  provided  probably  up  to  the  minimal  amounts  recommended 
for  infants. 

6  Allowances  are  based  on  the  middle  age  for  each  group  (as  2-5,  8,  etc.),  and  for 
moderate  activity. 


TABLE  XVIII 

Approximate  Food  Value  of  Accompanying  Sample  Balanced  Menu 
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Perhaps  we  should  explain  what  we  mean  by  balance  in  meals, 
or  a  “balanced  menu.”  Have  you  ever  seen  served  a  meal  that 
seemed  to  run  to  starches?  A  balanced  menu  does  not  predomi¬ 
nately  consist  of  any  one  type  of  food,  but  contains  a  mixture, 
a  variety,  of  essentials— carbohydrates,  protein,  vitamins,  fats, 
minerals,  and  so  forth— in  needed  amounts.  It  is  more  important 
that  the  three  meals  of  the  day  constitute  a  balanced  menu  than 
it  is  that  any  one  meal  of  the  day  be  balanced. 

Selecting  Foods  by  Groups 

For  convenience  in  presenting  a  few  additional  points  about 
the  value  of  foods  listed  in  our  Rule-of-Thumb  Diet  in  terms  of 
their  comparative  cost  and  their  contribution  to  a  good  diet, 
the  foods  listed  in  this  diet,  for  convenience  in  discussion,  may  be 
combined  into  the  following  separate  groups:  Milk  and  cheese; 
fruits  and  vegetables;  eggs,  meat,  poultry,  and  fish;  cereals,  bread- 
stuffs,  sweets  and  fatty  foods. 

Milk  and  Cheese  —  Milk  and  its  products  provide  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  at  a  low  cost  as  compared  with  obtaining  them  from  other 
foods.  Protein  for  cell  building,  calcium  and  phosphorus  for 
building  bones  and  teeth,  and  liberal  amounts  of  vitamins  A,  B1? 
and  G  make  milk  and  cheese  valuable  foods.  Their  energy  value 
is  almost  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  For  calcium,  milk  is 
almost  an  essential  article  of  food.  In  making  substitutions  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  dairy  products,  the  following  list  of  foods  is 
of  approximately  equal  value  to  a  quart  of  whole  milk:  17  ounces 
of  evaporated  milk  (a  tall  can  holds  14 Z2  ounces);  1  quart  of 
skim  milk  plus  1 1/2  ounces  of  butter;  3  l/2  ounces  of  dried  skim 
milk  plus  1  y2  ounces  of  butter;  and  4V2  ounces  of  dried  whole 
milk.  Five  ounces  of  American  cheese  (about  one-third  pound) 
is  equivalent  to  a  quart  of  fresh  whole  milk  in  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  protein  and  furnishes  comparable  amounts  of  the 
vitamins. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits—  It  is  for  their  mineral  and  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  and  for  their  distinctive  flavors,  textures,  and  colors  that 
provide  variety  in  the  diet  that  fruits  and  vegetables  are  valued 
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most  highly.  Their  inclusion  in  the  diet  is  justified  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  other  readily  available  sources  of  vitamins  and 
iron.  For  vitamin  C,  tomatoes,  the  citrus  fruits,  and  raw  cabbage 
are  almost  our  exclusive  dependable  sources. 

Eggs ,  Lean  Meat,  Poultry,  and  Fish.— This  group  is  fairly  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and  storage  eggs  may  help  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  expense  of  these  good  sources  of  pro¬ 
tein,  vitamin  G,  and  other  vitamins  and  minerals.  For  practical 
purposes,  in  the  diet  the  items  in  this  group  are  interchangeable. 

Cereals,  Sweets,  and  Fats.— The  foodstuffs  of  this  group  are 
high  in  calories  and  constitute  good  cheap  sources  of  energy. 
Flours  and  cereals  made  from  the  whole  grain  as  well  as  those 
so  enriched  are  valuable  for  Bt  and  G,  and  for  iron.  They  also 
furnish  some  protein.  Sweets  and  fats  are  valuable  only  for 
energy.  Butter,  with  its  naturally  contained  vitamin  A,  is  the 
only  exception. 

Special  Nutritional  Needs 

Overweight  and  Underweight.— Overweight  in  most  cases  is 
caused  by  an  intake  of  food  greater  than  is  required  by  body 
needs;  the  excess,  of  course,  is  deposited  as  body  fat.  The  only 
exception  to  excess  food  as  the  underlying  cause  of  excess  fat  is 
an  underactive  thyroid  gland,  which  is  a  condition  that  can  be 
regulated  by  a  reputable  physician.  Curtailment  of  food  intake 
and  increased  exercise  reduce  excess  weight.  A  food  intake  to¬ 
taling  1,000  calories  per  day  should  in  time  bring  the  desired 
result.  Eating  bulky  but  low-calorie  foods,  notably  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  fresh  fruits,  and  milk,  is  the  safest  and  easiest  way  to 
reduce;  in  this  way  calories  only  are  cut  short  but  other  essentials 
are  included. 

Underweight,  conversely,  is  a  result  of  an  intake  of  food  too 
little  to  permit  of  a  deposit  of  fat  padding  after  body  activities 
are  provided  for.  Taking  care  to  include  high-calorie  foods 
such  as  butter,  cream,  and  breadstuffs  in  greater  amounts  can 
make  the  difference  between  a  low-calorie  diet  and  one  that  pro¬ 
motes  increased  weight. 
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MEAL  PLANNING ,  PREPARATION,  AND 

MANAGEMENT 

When  do  we  cook?  How  often  that  question  is  heard  in  home¬ 
making  classes!  Be  sure  that  your  idea  of  cooking  is  not  going 
into  the  kitchen  just  to  putter  around  aimlessly.  There  are  things 
that  need  to  be  done  before  either  the  class  or  an  individual  is 
ready  to  cook.  Some  preliminary  organization  and  planning  are 
necessary.  It  takes  a  squaring-away  and  an  overview— so  get  set 
before  you  go.  What  makes  a  good  cook,  anyhow?  Standards  of 
work  and  workmanship,  understanding,  accomplishments,  and 
skills  are  measures  of  a  good  cook.  These  are  not  acquired  over¬ 
night,  but  take  patience,  practice,  perseverance,  and  evaluation 
to  acquire.  Some  of  the  factors  that  contribute  to  success  in 
planning,  preparing,  and  serving  nutritious  meals  are:  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  food  values;  the  ability  to  recognize  a  good  product  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less;  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  combining  ingredients  for  standard  products  (cakes  and  pas¬ 
tries,  for  example),  where  manipulation  is  a  factor  in  success;  an 
understanding  of  the  important  underlying  principles  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  food;  the  ability  to  buy  foods  well;  the 
ability  to  plan  and  manage  the  time  for  meal  preparation;  and  the 
ability  to  plan  for  esthetic  values  and  palatability  in  meals— a  big 
order,  to  be  sure,  but  at  least  we’re  on  our  way. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEAL  PLANNING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Meal  planning  and  menu  making  require  a  combination  of 
science,  art,  common  sense,  and  judgment.  The  science  of  meal 
planning  is  concerned  with  nutritional  needs  and  involves  plan¬ 
ning  for  these  daily  needs  with  all  three  meals  of  the  day  in 
mind,  rather  than  trying  to  provide  for  them  all  in  any  one 
meal.  What  we  have  lately  been  saying  in  the  preceding  discus¬ 
sion  in  regard  to  adequate  diets  should  be  of  great  help  in  plan¬ 
ning  meals  to  meet  nutritional  needs  and  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  needs  of  different  members  of  the  family  have  to  be  con- 
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*  One  unit  of  Calcium  =  Vio  adult  daily  need  or  .067  gram.  One  unit  of  Phosphorus  —  Vio  adult  daily  need  or  .132  grams.  One  unit  of  Iron  V10  adult 
daily  need,  or  .0012  grams  (1.2  milligrams). 
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sidered  with  due  regard  for  their  age,  size,  and  occupation. 
Dietary  needs  of  children  are  discussed  in  the  Child-Care  Unit. 
Much  also  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  this  book  pertaining  to 
food  costs  in  relation  to  nutritional  value,  notably  in  the  sections 
on  food  management  in  the  Home-Management  Unit,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  Consumer-Buying  Unit  that  deals  with  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  foods.  Reference  to  that  material  will  be  of  great  help 
to  you  here. 

Armed  with  this  nutritional  knowledge,  any  of  you  can  point 
out  the  weaknesses  in  food  management  illustrated  in  this  story: 
Mrs.  Allen  is  called  a  good,  hard-working  woman  by  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  She  claims  she  has  done  the  best  she  can  on  what  she  has 
to  do  with.  She  has  been  able  to  make  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
“do”  for  her  family  of  six  through  the  years.  She  does  not 
prepare  many  salads  since  her  family  does  not  care  for  them  and 
she  finds  them  too  much  trouble  and  expense.  Most  fruits  served 
are  made  into  pies  since  that  makes  them  “go  farther”;  fruits  in 
pies  are  supplemented  by  quantities  of  preserves  and  jellies. 
Thirty  cents  of  every  food  dollar  is  spent  for  meat.  Griddle 
cakes  and  syrup  are  her  family’s  regular  breakfast  and  hot  bis¬ 
cuits  are  served  at  the  other  two  meals  for  they  are  cheaper  than 
baker’s  bread;  white  flour  that  is  not  enriched  is  used  for  both 
of  these  hot  breads.  What  nutrition  faults  did  you  discover?  But 
there  are  other  phases  of  the  subject  of  planning  meals  that  will 
now  be  discussed  and  some  of  those  phases  discussed  elsewhere 
will  again  be  touched  upon. 

Esthetic  Values—  The  assembling  of  meals  that  possess  esthetic 
values  and  appetite  appeal  calls  for  artistic  ability  and  requires 
artistry,  ingenuity,  and  judgment.  Colors,  textures,  and  flavors 
of  foods  should  be  combined  in  menus  to  achieve  harmony, 
variety,  and  palatability.  It  is  possible  to  have  meals  that  are 
nutritionally  correct,  financially  satisfactory,  yet  uninteresting 
and  unpalatable.  The  meal  should  not  contain  repetition  in  foods 
nor  in  food  flavors  and  textures.  Tomato  juice  cocktail  and  to¬ 
mato  aspic  salad  for  the  same  meal  would  illustrate  repetition  in 
foods,  and  a  meal  made  up  entirely  of  bland  foods  would  illus- 
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trate  sameness  in  flavors.  A  meal  made  up  of  creamed  dishes  is 
monotonous  in  texture.  Even  a  variety  in  temperature  of  foods 
served  makes  for  a  more  interesting  meal.  Harmony  rather  than 
strong  contrasts  in  color  is  more  artistic  and  appealing. 

Choice  of  a  Menu.— Variety  in  foods  served  daily  makes  for 
interesting  meals.  Note  the  variety  achieved  in  the  breakfast 
meals  in  the  lists  given  on  pages  2 13-2 15.  Lists  of  menus  offer 
suggestions  but  not  often  will  they  be  followed  throughout,  for 
various  reasons.  List  some  of  these  reasons  that  come  to  your 
mind.  You  should  select  for  preparation  menus  that  are  within 
the  scope  of  your  abilities.  As  you  look  over  this  list,  name  some 
of  the  dishes  that  you  would  not  want  to  attempt  just  yet. 
Special  occasions  usually  require  careful  planning  of  the  entire 
menu  and  shopping  for  the  grocery  order  to  carry  out  the  plan. 
School  meals  often  are  planned  in  this  manner.  Home  meals  more 
often  are  prepared  from  the  contents  of  refrigerator  or  pantry.  It 
is  therefore  doubly  important  that  a  wise  selection  of  foods  be 
assembled  in  the  weekly  grocery  order  and  on  the  pantry  storage 
shelves. 

The  suggested  weekly  menus  on  pages  2 13-2 15  were  taken 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1757.  One  is  for  a  moderate-cost  adequate  diet  and  the 
other  for  a  minimum-cost  adequate  diet.  We  will  want  to  study 
and  judge  the  suggested  meals  for  color  harmony,  nutritive  value, 
palatability,  variety,  present  cost,  and  appetite  appeal,  and  also 
for  comparative  ease  and  time  of  preparation.  You  may  want  to 
prepare  some  of  these  suggested  meals  in  your  school  laboratory 
kitchen.  Bring  in  other  menus  for  comparison. 

Food  Cost— Whether  planning  for  one  meal  or  for  the  day’s 
meals,  food  costs  must  be  considered.  Moreover,  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  spent  for  food  per  week  or  per  month  will 
have  a  decided  bearing  upon  food  choices  for  day-by-day  meals 
in  any  home.  Where  the  food  budget  is  limited,  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  meats,  the  cheaper  fresh  vegetables,  probably  dried  fruit  in 
place  of  fresh,  and  more  of  the  cheaper  starchy  foods  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  included  in  the  day’s  menus.  With  food  prices  soaring, 
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even  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  cost  of  possible  menus  is 
necessary. 

Pick  at  random  any  one  of  the  day’s  menus  in  the  lists  below 
and  compute  its  cost  at  current  prices  for  your  own  family 
group.  Suggest  ways  in  which  you  might  make  this  same  day’s 
menus  cost  less.  For  example,  how  might  such  things  as  choice 
of  markets,  home  preparation  of  all  foods  served,  and  choice  of 
recipes  influence  the  cost?  Compare  some  cake  recipes  for  dif¬ 
ferences  in  cost.  Check  in  your  newspaper  to  see  how  it  is  trying 
to  help  with  the  problem  of  food  buying.  Give  examples  that 
you  have  observed  of  poor  food-buying  practices. 

Time  and  Ease  of  Preparation.— Some  cooks  can  prepare  a 
meal  with  ease  and  dispatch.  Others  are  just  naturally  more  de¬ 
liberate.  To  which  type  do  you  belong?  Experience,  too,  makes 
for  speed.  Remember  how  halting  and  slow  were  your  first  at¬ 
tempts  to  prepare  dishes  by  yourself? 

The  menu  chosen  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  preparation.  If  many  “made”  dishes  are  in  the  menu, 
the  time  of  preparation  is  lengthened  accordingly  and  more 
effort  is  required.  Think  how  long  and  what  effort  it  would 
take  to  prepare  a  dinner  for  which  you  have  this  menu:  Afixed 
fresh  fruit  cocktail;  baked  chicken  with  dressing  (you  dress  the 
chicken,  yourself),  mashed  potatoes,  buttered  fresh  green  beans, 
and  home-made  Parker  House  rolls;  cabbage  slaw;  angel-food 
cake  and  home-made  ice-cream.  But  don’t  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  and  assemble  all  meals  by  the  fairly  simple  expedient  of 
opening  cans  of  food.  Pity  the  family  that  lives  “out  of  tin  cans,” 
for  day-after-day  meals  of  canned  foods  grow  monotonous.  You 
will  have  to  select  menus  that  can  be  prepared  in  the  time  avail¬ 
able.  Some  foods  require  a  long  time  in  which  to  cook.  Many 
dishes  in  a  meal  lengthen  the  time  required  for  its  preparation. 
Planning,  determination,  and  experience  are  management  aids. 

You  will  need  to  plan  your  time  well,  whatever  menu  is  chosen. 
Things  that  require  a  longer  cooking  time  will  need  to  be  put 
on  to  cook  earlier  than  those  that  cook  more  easily.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  girl  who  fried  the  eggs  for  breakfast  before 
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she  set  the  table  or  set  the  water  on  the  stove  to  boil  for  coffee? 
Meal  preparation  requires  intelligence  and  forethought. 

Nutritive  Values—  Put  into  practice  the  nutrition  knowledge 
necessary  in  order  to  plan  adequate  meals.  Keep  the  whole  day’s 
meals  in  mind  in  planning  any  one  meal.  Measure  some  of  the 
accompanying  day’s  menus  by  our  yardstick  of  good  nutrition, 
our  Rule-of-Thumb  Diet.  Do  they  measure  up  satisfactorily? 

A  Week’s  Menu  for  a  Moderate-Cost  Adequate  Diet1 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced  bananas 
Ready-to-eat  cereal 
Muffins,  jam 
Milk  (children) 
Coffee  (adults) 


Cereal  (children) 
Apples  fried  in  bacon 
drippings 

Whole-wheat  toast 
Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 


Hot  cereal  with  raisins 
Soft-cooked  eggs 
Toast 

Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 


Oranges 
Hot  cereal 
Buckwheat  cakes, 
maple  syrup 
Milk  (children) 
Coffee  (adults) 


LUNCH  OR  SUPPER 

Monday 

Split-pea  soup 
Buttered  toast 
Apple  salad  on  lettuce 
Milk  (children) 

Hot  tea  (adults) 

Tuesday 

Bacon  (adults) 

Poached  eggs 

(young  children) 
Fried  sweet  potatoes 
Bread  and  butter 
Sliced  oranges 
Milk  for  all 

Wednesday 

Potato  and  celery  salad 
Whole-wheat  bread  and 
butter 

Left-over  creamy  tapi¬ 
oca  with  canned  or 
stewed  fruit 


Thursday 

Corned-beef  hash,  or 
kidney  stew 
Relish 

Rye  bread  and  butter 
Cocoa  for  all 


DINNER 

Meat  scallop 

Baked  sweet  potatoes 

Cole-slaw 

Bread  and  butter 

Prune  pie 

Milk  for  all 


Braised  beef  liver 
Creamed  potatoes,  or 
hominy 

Buttered  spiced  carrots 
Hard  rolls 

Creamy  tapioca  pudding 
Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 


Roast  stuffed  spareribs 
(adults) 

Scrambled  eggs 
(young  children) 
Baked  yellow  squash 
Whole-wheat  muffins 
and  butter,  marmalade 
Milk  for  all 

Macaroni  and  cheese 
Baked  onions 
in  tomato  sauce 
Bread  and  butter 
Spiced  apples 
Milk  (children) 

Coffee  or  tea  (adults) 
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A  Week’s  Menu  for  a  Moderate-Cost  Adequate  Diet1 


BREAKFAST 

Tomato  juice 
Scrambled  eggs 
Raisin  toast 
Milk  for  all 
Coffee  (adults) 


Stewed  prunes 
Fried  mush,  jelly 
Toast,  if  desired 
Milk  for  all 
Coffee  (adults) 

Berries,  melon,  or 
other  fruit  in  season 
Cereal 
Crisp  bacon 
Cinnamon  rolls 
Milk  for  all 
Coffee  (adults) 


LUNCH  OR  SUPPER 

Friday 

Corn  chowder 
Toasted  rolls 
Oatmeal  cookies 
Milk  (children) 
Coffee  (adults) 


Saturday 

Stewed  tomatoes 
Fried  potatoes 
Toast 

Cocoa  for  all 

Sunday 

Tomato  and  cottage 
cheese  salad 
Currant  jelly 
Whole-wheat  toast 
Cocoa  for  all 


DINNER 


Baked  creamed  oysters 
or  broiled  fish 
Buttered  broccoli 
Potatoes 
Drop  biscuits 
Lemon-gelatin  pudding 
Milk  (children) 

Coffee  or  tea  (adults) 

Boston  baked  beans  and 
brown  bread 
Vegetable  slaw 
Citrus-fruit  cup 
Milk  for  all 


Stewed  chicken 
with  rice 
Green  beans 
Hot  biscuits 
Ice-cream 
with  fruit  sauce 
Milk  (children) 
Coffee  (adults) 


A  Week’s  Menu  for  a  Minimum-Cost  Adequate  Diet  1 


breakfast 


Sliced  oranges  (adults) 
Orange  or  tomato  juice 
(young  children) 

Hot  whole-wheat  cereal 
Toast 

Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 


Rolled  oats 

Tomato  or  orange  juice 
(young  children) 
French  toast,  molasses 
Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 


LUNCH  OR  SUPPER 

Monday 

Savory  beans 
Poached  eggs 

(young  children) 
Bread  and  butter 
Stewed  prunes 
Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 

T  uesday 

Vegetable  curry  with 
rice 

Bread  and  butter 
Left-over  gingerbread 
Tea  (adults) 

Milk  (children) 


DINNER 

Meat  and  cereal  loaf 
(ground  beef  or  liver) 
Scalloped  potatoes 
Buttered  beets  with  beet 
tops 

Bread  and  butter 
Hot  gingerbread 
Milk  (children) 

Cold  meat  loaf 
Crusty  fried  potatoes 
Creamed  turnips 
Bread  and  butter 
Milk  (children) 
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A  Week’s  Menu  for  a  Minimum-Cost  Adequate  Diet  1 


BREAKFAST 

Hot  whole-wheat  cereal 
Griddle  cakes,  molasses 
Tomato  or  orange  juice 
(young  children) 
Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 


Stewed  dried  peaches 
Corn-meal  mush  and 
milk 

Bread  or  toast 
Milk  (children) 
Coffee  (adults) 


Rolled  oats  and  milk 
Tomato  or  orange  juice 
(young  children) 
Fried  mush,  molasses 
Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 


Hot  cereal  and  milk 
Tomato  or  orange  juice 
(young  children) 
Poached  eggs  on  toast 
Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 


Johnny  cakes 
Cereal  with  raisins  and 
milk 

Tomato  or  orange  juice 
Milk  (children) 

Coffee  (adults) 


LUNCH  OR  SUPPER 

Wednesday 

Creamed  chipped  beef 
or  corned  beef 
Potatoes  boiled  in 
jackets 

Whole-wheat  toast 
Milk  (children) 

Thursday 

Navy-bean  soup 
Bread  and  butter 
Apple  and  raisin  salad, 
cooked  dressing 
Cocoa  for  all 


Friday 

Hashed-brown  pota¬ 
toes  or  potato  soup 
with  onions 
Raw  carrot  sticks 
Bread  and  butter 
Crisp  peanut  cookies 
Milk  for  all 

Saturday 

Cottage  cheese 
Cole-slaw,  or  sliced 
tomatoes  in  season 
Toast 

Milk  or  cocoa  for  all 
Sunday 

Peanut-butter  sand¬ 
wiches 

Raw  carrot  sticks 
Cocoa  pudding 
Milk  for  all 


DINNER 


Scrambled  eggs  or  egg 
salad 

Quick-cooked  cabbage 
Bread  and  butter 
Hot  coffee  cake 
Milk  (children) 

Tea  (adults) 


Tomato  rabbit  on  toast 
Soft-cooked  eggs 
(young  children) 
Boiled  potatoes 
Bread  pudding  with 
raisins 

Milk  (children) 

Creamed  fish  and 
macaroni 

Stewed  tomatoes  and 
onions 
Muffins 
Jelly 

Milk  (children) 

Hot  tea  (adults) 


Lima  beans  with  salt 
pork 

Scalloped  apples 
Bread  and  butter 
Milk  (children) 

Hot  tea  (adults) 


Shoulder  pork  chops 
Candied  sweet  potatoes 
Creamed  spinach 
Bread  and  butter 
Sliced  bananas 
Milk  (children) 

Tea  or  coffee  (adults) 


When  you  have  decided  upon  a  menu  that  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  which  we  have  set  up,  good  meal  management  requires 
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that  you  map  out  a  plan  of  preparation  and  serving.  Written 
plans  and  directions  are  especially  helpful  for  the  inexperienced. 
Definite  planning  makes  for  accuracy,  efficiency,  and  success  in 
accomplishment;  without  it,  none  of  these  results  are  likely  to 
attend  your  efforts.  Before  starting  to  prepare  a  meal,  choose 
your  recipes,  plan  a  schedule  of  work,  and  assemble  needed  sup¬ 
plies  and  utensils;  this  is  a  good  rule  to  follow,  whether  you  are 
preparing  a  meal  by  yourself  or  are  working  as  one  of  a  class 
group. 

The  way  in  which  a  meal  is  served  has  much  to  do  with  its 
attractiveness  and  appetite  appeal.  The  wise  hostess  selects  menus 
for  which  she  has  adequate  serving  facilities.  She  familiarizes 
herself  through  observation,  study,  and  experiment  with  efficient, 
artistic,  and  accepted  methods  of  table  service.  Those  methods 
in  accepted  usage  are  given  below. 

A  Plan  for  Meal-Preparation  and  Management  for  a  Family 
Group  in  a  High-School  Class—  Most  food  preparation  in  high- 
school  classes  is  done  on  a  meal  planning-preparation  basis  in 
“family”  groups  of,  say,  four  students.  A  meal-management 
chart,  such  as  the  one  shown  here,  if  worked  out  in  each  of  the 
Various  groups  or  families  within  the  class,  will  help  the  group 
to  see  the  entire  meal  as  a  whole  and  to  understand  that  co¬ 
operation  within  the  group  is  necessary  to  a  successful  meal.  It 
is  also  an  interesting  checking  device  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
experiences  each  girl  has  completed  during  the  unit  on  pre¬ 
paring  food.  An  occasional  lesson  on  a  particular  type  of  food 
may  be  found  necessary  because  of  failure  to  prepare  well  that 
type  of  food  as  a  part  of  the  meals. 

The  meal  pattern  used  in  this  chart  may  be  used  for  any  type 
of  school  meal— breakfast,  luncheon,  or  dinner.  The  number  of 
planned  duties  to  be  managed  and  the  dishes  to  be  prepared 
for  a  menu  depend  upon  the  number  of  girls  in  the  group.  The 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  these  dishes  and  for  carrying 
out  these  duties  will  be  assumed  by  different  girls  of  the  family 
in  turn.  In  this  way  each  girl  has  had  full  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  each  type  of  dish  generally  used  in  a  simple  meal, 
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and  she  has  also  had  various  types  of  experience  in  kitchen 
management  and  meal  serving. 

The  chart  given  here  represents  both  preparation  and  manage¬ 
ment  duties  connected  with  meals  served.  It  shows  the  chart 
completed  at  the  close  of  the  meal  unit.  It  is  a  device  that  each 
family  will  make,  planning  and  filling  out  their  chart  for  each 
meal  at  a  time  preceding  the  actual  preparation  of  the  meal. 
The  chart  may  be  thumb-tacked  on  the  bulletin  board  and  re¬ 
moved  by  the  group  for  each  of  their  planning  periods. 

Explanation: 

1.  Roman  numerals  in  the  left  vertical  column  indicate  whether  it  is  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  meal  planned. 

2.  Arabic  numerals  in  the  vertical  columns  indicate  the  various  multiple 
duties  of  each  girl  for  each  meal. 

Example:  First  Meal 

Mary— Main  dish,  set  table,  table  maid 
Beth— Vegetable,  host,  wash  dishes 
Helen— Salad,  guest,  dry  dishes 
Hazel— Dessert,  sister,  kitchen  maid 

Jane— Beverage,  bread,  hostess,  put  away  and  order  supplies 

Mistakes  will  be  made,  of  course,  but  they  can  be  kept  at  a 
minimum.  We  can  learn  even  from  our  mistakes.  Scoring  and 
evaluating  the  successes  and  failures  of  each  meal  help  us  to 
profit  by  these  experiences. 


TABLE  SETTING  AND  TABLE  SERVICE 

Table  Setting— Beauty  in  table  arrangement  enhances  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  any  meal.  For  the  more  dignified  and  formal  meals 
the  table  should  be  entirely  covered  by  a  handsome  cloth;  for 
strictly  formal  dinners  white  linen  is  preferred.  Doilies,  runners, 
or  table-cloths  in  a  great  variety  of  gay  or  subdued  colors,  pat¬ 
terns,  and  materials  are  used  for  any  other  meal.  Table  decora- 
tions  harmonizing  with  the  type  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  meal  are  appropriate. 

Whichever  of  the  three  types  of  table  service  is  to  be  used, 
the  arrangement  of  each  individual  cover  is  substantially  the 
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Beauty  and  correctness  in  table  appointments  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  any 

meal. 


same.  A  cover  consists  of  the  linen,  silverware,  chinaware,  and 
glass  to  be  used  by  one  person.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four 
inches  of  space  should  be  allowed  for  each  cover  to  prevent 
crowding.  Unless  a  tablecloth  is  used,  the  space  for  each  cover 
is  marked  by  a  place  doily.  At  each  cover  there  is  a  large  service 
plate,  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  about  one  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  table.  With  the  exception  of  dessert  silver,  which  is  some¬ 
times  brought  in  with  the  dessert  plate,  all  silverware  needed  for 
the  whole  meal  is  placed  at  each  cover  with  the  ends  of  the 
handles  in  a  straight  line  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate.  The 
knife  is  placed  at  the  right  side  of  the  plate  with  the  sharp  edge 
toward  the  plate;  all  spoons  are  placed  to  the  right  of  the  knife. 
Forks  belong  on  the  left  side  of  the  plate  with  their  tines  turned 
up.  They  should  be  arranged  from  the  outside  of  the  cover  in  the 
order  in  which  they  will  be  needed— that  is  why  the  salad  fork 
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is  closer  to  the  plate  than  the  meat  fork,  since  the  salad  course 
follows  the  meat  course.  Do  not  let  an  array  of  silver  dismay 
you;  a  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  select  a  suitable  implement  from 
the  outside  for  each  course,  and  thus  work  inward  toward  the 
plate.  The  water  glass  goes  at  the  tip  of  the  knife.  If  a  bread-and- 
butter  plate  is  used  it  is  placed  above  the  forks,  with  the  butter 
knife  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  table  on  the  right  side  of 
the  plate,  or  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  table  at  the  top  of  the 
plate.  The  napkin  is  laid  to  the  left  of  the  forks;  when  folded  in 
a  rectangle  (or  square),  it  is  laid  with  the  long  open  edges  toward 
the  forks  and  with  the  short  open  edge  of  the  napkin  toward  the 
outer  edge  of  the  table.  The  space  at  the  right  of  the  spoons  is 
reserved  for  a  cup  and  saucer. 

Types  of  Table  Service.— There  are  different  ways  of  serving 
meals,  but  because  of  their  greater  convenience  and  beauty  cer¬ 
tain  accepted  forms  of  service  are  generally  followed  by  dis¬ 
cerning  people.  These  accepted  forms  are  known  as  the  Russian, 
the  English,  and  the  Combination,  or  Family,  type  of  table  serv¬ 
ice.  Each  is  different  from  the  other  principally  in  the  way  in 
which  food  is  conveyed  to  the  people  who  are  seated  at  the 
table.  The  courses  of  any  meal,  no  matter  what  type  of  service 
is  used,  are  served  in  the  following  order:  cocktail,  soup,  fish, 
main  course,  salad,  and  then  dessert.  If  any  one  course  is  omitted 
the  next  in  order  is  served;  any  between  or  extra  courses  are 
called  entrees. 

In  the  Russian  type  of  service,  all  the  food  is  served  from  the 
kitchen.  In  hotels  it  is  usually  arranged  on  individual  dishes  and 
placed  before  each  guest  by  a  waiter.  In  homes  it  is  customary 
for  the  maid  to  bring  one  serving  dish  or  platter  to  the  table  at  a 
time  and  each  guest  serves  himself  in  turn.  The  maid  stands  on  the 
guest’s  left  hand  and  holds  the  dish  at  such  an  angle  that  the  guest 
can  remove  a  portion  of  the  food  to  his  plate  without  taking  hold 
of  the  serving  dish.  In  this,  the  most  formal  type  of  service,  no 
food  appears  on  the  table  when  the  meal  is  announced,  unless  it  be 
the  first  course  which  is  already  served  at  each  cover  and  which 
thus  appears  as  part  of  the  picture  the  table  presents.  The  cover 
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In  Russian  service  each  dish  is  brought  from 
the  kitchen  by  a  servant. 


for  each  guest  should  never  be  without  a  plate  in  the  Russian 
service  except  before  the  dessert  course,  when  the  table  is  crumbed. 
Therefore  in  this  type  of  service  an  extra  plate,  called  a  service 
plate,  remains  before 
each  guest.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  dish  for  the  next 
course  is  placed  upon 
the  service  plate,  or  else 
the  service  plate  is  re¬ 
moved  when  the  hot 
dinner  plate  is  brought. 

Usually  there  are  no 
“second  helpings.” 

The  order  of  service 
varies:  either  the  guest 
of  honor,  who  is  seated 
at  the  host’s  right,  is 
served  first— the  service  then  proceeding  around  the  table  to  each 
guest  in  turn  in  counter-clockwise  fashion— or  the  hostess  is 
served  first,  the  service  then  continuing  around  the  table  from 
her  right.  On  extremely  formal  occasions  the  former  order  is  still 
followed  although  the  latter  seems  preferable  since  it  is  less  likely 
to  involve  embarrassment— and  that,  after  all,  is  the  keynote  of 
modern  etiquette.  All  placing  and  removing  of  food  is  done  from 
the  left  side  of  a  guest  in  any  style  of  table  service,  with  the 
exception  of  beverages,  which  are  placed  at  his  right. 

In  the  English  style  of  table  service  all  food  for  each  course 
is  brought  to  the  table  in  common  containers  which  are  set  with 
the  individual  dishes  for  that  course  in  front  of  the  one  or  ones 
who  are  to  serve  all  guests.  For  example,  for  the  main  course  the 
father  carves  the  meat  and  puts  a  portion  of  it  and  of  the 
accompanying  vegetables  on  each  individual  plate  stacked  in 
front  of  him;  the  mother  may  serve  the  coffee  and  a  daughter 
the  dessert.  As  each  plate  is  served,  the  server  starts  it  around 
the  table  to  his  right  to  the  one  for  whom  it  is  intended.  (If  there 
is  a  maid  she  carries  a  filled  plate  to  each  guest  in  turn.)  Hot 
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This  tureen  of  soup  is  to  be  served  English  style. 


foods  should  be  served  in  warmed  dishes  and  cold  foods  in 
chilled  dishes. 

In  the  Combination  type  of  table  service  some  of  the  courses 
are  served  Russian  style  and  some  of  them  English  style.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  other  two  types  and  is  the  type  of  table 
service  most  often  used.  For  example,  the  cocktail,  salad,  and 
dessert  courses  may  be  served  Russian  style  while  the  main 
course  is  served  English  style.  Factors  that  might  influence  how 
people  serve  their  meals  at  home  are  the  size  of  the  family, 
whether  the  dining-room  or  kitchen  is  used,  the  extent  of  the 
mother’s  responsibilities,  and  the  time  the  family  has  in  which  to 
eat.  Acceptable  table  manners  are  noted  on  pages  40  to  42. 

Measurements  and  Terms  Used  in  Cooking 

Before  beginning  to  cook  there  are  certain  commonly  used 
measurements  and  their  abbreviations  which  we  should  know, 
and  certain  terms  used  in  cooking  that  we  should  understand. 
Correct  and  accurate  measurements  are  essential  to  success  in 
cooking;  therefore  standard  measuring  utensils  are  necessary. 
Dry  ingredients  such  as  flour  and  sugar  are  measured  by  piling 
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lightly  into  a  standard  cup  or  spoon  and  leveling  off  with  the 
thin  edge  of  a  knife  blade.  For  measuring  liquids,  the  cup  is  set 
level  and  the  liquid  is  then  poured  to  the  desired  marked  level. 
Lard  or  butter  is  packed  solidly  into  measuring  cup  or  spoon. 


COMPARATIVE  MEASURES 

- \ 

3  teaspoons  (tsp.) 

=  i  tablespoon 

(Tbsp.) 

1 6  tablespoons 

=  i  cup  (C.) 

4  tablespoons 

=  %  cup 

5^4  tablespoons 

:  Vs  cup 

8  tablespoons 

=  Vs  cup 

io%  tablespoons 

=  %  cup 

12  tablespoons 

=  %  cup 

2  cups 

=  i  pint  (pt.) 

2  pints 

=  i  quart  (qt.) 

In  this  book,  as  in  many 

others  you  will 

use,  the  follow- 

ing  standard  abbreviations  will  be  used: 

ABBREVI 

ATI  O  NS  USED 

Teaspoon  .  .  .  . 

.  tsp. 

Tablespoon  . . 

.  Tbsp. 

Cup  . 

.  C. 

Pint  . 

. 

Quart  . 

. qt- 

Pound  . 

. ib. 

GLOSSARY  OF  COOKING  TERMS 

Bake.  To  cook  by  dry  heat  in  an  oven.  When  applied  to  meats  this 
method  is  called  roasting. 

Baste.  To  moisten  while  baking  with  melted  fat  or  a  combination  of 
fat  and  water.  The  process  prevents  a  dry,  hard  surface  and 
also  imparts  additional  flavor. 

Batter.  A  mixture  of  flour,  liquid,  and  possibly  other  ingredients,  thin 
enough  to  pour.  A  waffle  mixture  is  a  batter. 

Beat.  A  brisk  regular  over  and  over  motion  of  manipulating  in¬ 
gredients.  The  motion  is  constantly  bringing  the  underneath  por¬ 
tion  up  to  the  top  and  is  accompanied  by  the  inclusion  of  air. 
A  term  synonymous  to  ' whipping ,  as  for  egg  whites. 
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Bind.  To  thicken  slightly  by  the  use  of  flour  mixed  with  fat  and  a 
little  water,  to  prevent  the  ingredients  from  settling. 

Blanch.  To  quickly  subject  first  to  boiling  water,  then  to  cold.  The 
process  is  used  for  macaroni  products,  before  cooking,  to  prevent 
pieces  from  sticking  together.  It  is  also  used  for  shrinking  vege¬ 
tables,  as  corn  and  string  beans,  to  save  space  in  cold  packing. 

Bleed.  To  cause  to  lose  its  colored  juice,  as  in  cooking  beets. 

Blend.  To  mix  thoroughly,  sometimes  with  a  beater. 

Boil.  To  cook  in  boiling  water.  Boiling  water  has  a  temperature  of 
2i2°  F.  at  sea-level  and  it  constantly  forms  bubbles  which  rise  to 
the  surface  and  break,  thus  agitating  the  surface  greatly.  Eggs 
are  cooked  (sometimes  called  boiled )  in  hot  water  which  is  just 
below  this  temperature. 

Braise.  To  cook  by  browning  the  surface  (of  meat  or  vegetable)  in 
hot  fat  then  cover  and  let  simmer  until  done  in  natural  juices  or 
added  liquid. 

Broil.  To  cook  directly  under  gas  or  electric  heat  or  directly  above 
hot  coals.  To  pan  broil  is  to  cook  in  a  hot  pan  directly  over  the 
heat  source,  pouring  off  fat  as  it  accumulates  in  the  pan. 

Brown.  To  make  brown  by  scorching  or  searing  slightly,  as  meat 
or  flour. 

Can.  To  preserve  from  bacterial  action  by  sterilizing  and  packing  into 
cans,  and  preventing  subsequent  bacterial  invasion. 

Candy.  To  coat  with  a  sugar  coating  by  boiling  in  a  heavy  syrup 
until  plump  and  transparent,  then  drain  and  dry.  (Used  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  fruits;  sweet  potatoes  are  merely  coated  or  glazed  with 
syrup.) 

Caramelize.  To  melt  sugar  to  a  liquid  in  a  pan  over  a  heat  unit,  with¬ 
out  burning  or  the  addition  of  water.  Process  requires  constant 
stirring  and  a  low  heat  to  prevent  burning.  Resultant  product 
a  golden  liquid  which  hardens  quickly  upon  being  removed  from 
heat. 

Chill.  To  cool  thoroughly  (and  usually  quickly). 

Chop.  To  cut  into  small  pieces  with  a  knife,  on  a  flat  surface.  It  does 
not  mean  to  grind  or  to  mince. 

Coat  the  spoon.  To  cover  a  spoon,  dipped  into  the  mixture,  with  a 
distinct  film  which  adheres  to  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  after  re¬ 
moval  from  mixture. 

Cocoa.  Plain  unsweetened  powdered  cocoa. 

Coffee .  The  drink  made  from  dry,  ground  coffee. 

Core.  To  remove  the  core. 

Cream.  To  rub  one  or  more  foods  together  until  they  form  a  fluffy, 
creamy  mixture.  Spoken  of  fat  and  sugar  blended  together. 

Cure.  To  dry  out  moisture  as  by  salting  or  smoking,  in  order  to 
prevent  spoilage. 
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Cut  and  fold.  A  gentle  motion  used  to  incorporate  beaten  egg  white 
into  a  mixture  by  cutting  straight  down  into  the  mixture  with 
spatula  or  spoon  and  bringing  up  from  underneath  the  bottom 
of  mixture  with  a  folding-over  motion. 

Dice.  To  cut  into  small  cubes  with  a  knife.  It  is  not  synonymous  with 
chop  or  mince. 

Dough.  A  flour-and-liquid  mixture  thick  enough  to  handle  with  the 
hands.  We  speak  of  biscuit  dough. 

Draw.  To  remove  or  draw  out  the  inside  organs,  as  of  a  fowl. 

Dredge.  To  sprinkle  and  cover  lightly  with  flour. 

Fat.  Any  solid  fat,  such  as  butter  or  lard,  used  in  cooking.  Oils  are 
usually  designated  as  such. 

Flour.  White  flour  of  wheat,  unless  otherwise  described. 

Frosting.  See  Icing. 

Fry.  To  cook  in  a  small  amount  of  hot  fat;  to  cook  in  a  large  amount 
of  hot  fat  deep  enough  to  float  the  food  is  called  French  frying. 
A  synonym  for  fry  is  saute. 

Garnish.  To  decorate  food  to  make  it  more  attractive. 

Grind.  To  put  through  the  food  chopper  or  meat  grinder. 

Icing.  A  frosting  for  cakes  made  of  sugar,  egg  white,  and  possibly 
other  ingredients. 

Knead.  To  work  dough  on  a  flat  surface  with  a  pressing  backward 
motion  of  the  fat  part  of  the  hands,  accompanied  by  frequent 
foldings  of  the  back  half  of  the  dough  over  the  front. 

Marinate.  To  soak  in  a  oil-acid  mixture,  which  is  usually  a  dressing. 

Mash.  To  reduce  to  a  pulpy,  fluffy  state  by  pressure  and  beating. 

Melt.  To  liquefy  by  heat. 

Mince.  To  cut  or  chop  into  tiny  pieces  (not  grind). 

Mold.  To  press  or  form  into  a  required  shape. 

Oil.  A  fat  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Parboil.  To  pre-cook  partially  by  boiling. 

Parch.  To  brown  by  means  of  dry  heat;  applied  to  grains. 

Pare.  To  cut  off  the  outside  covering  or  skin,  as  of  an  apple. 

Pasteurize.  To  preserve  food  by  heating  sufficiently  to  destroy  certain 
microorganisms  and  ferments.  Temperature  varies  with  the  food, 
from  140°  to  1800  F. 

Peel.  To  pull  or  strip  off  the  outside  covering,  as  of  a  banana. 

Pickle.  To  preserve  by  means  of  brine  or  vinegar  and  syrup. 

Pit.  To  remove  center  stone  from  fruit. 

Poach.  To  simmer  gently  in  a  hot  liquid,  so  as  to  retain  shape.  Used 
in  reference  to  eggs. 

Preserve.  To  save  from  decay  by  use  of  a  preservative  substance; 
sometimes  salt,  but  usually  a  sugar  mixture. 

Render.  To  free  fat  from  connective  tissue  by  application  of  heat. 

Roast.  To  cook  by  dry  heat,  uncovered  in  an  oven;  applied  to  meats. 

Saute.  Same  as  fry. 
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All  measurements  must  be  level  and  exact. 

Scald.  To  pour  boiling  water  over.  Used  in  reference  to  tomatoes 
and  other  fruits.  When  applied  to  milk  the  term  means  to  bring 
to  the  boiling  point  but  not  to  boil. 

Scallop.  To  bake  food  mixed  with  crumbs  and  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  sauce  or  milk. 

Sear.  To  brown  surface  quickly  with  high  heat. 

Sheet  from  spoon.  To  drop  in  a  blanket  or  one  piece  sheet  from  a 
spoon,  as  jelly  does  when  it  is  at  the  jellying  stage.  Previous  to 
this  stage  it  will  drop  in  a  stream  or  heavy  drop,  depending  upon 
concentration  reached. 

Sift.  To  force  through  a  sieve. 

Simmer.  To  cook  in  liquid  at  a  temperature  just  below  boiling,  at 
which  temperature  small  bubbles  form  slowly  but  break  before 
reaching  the  surface. 

Souffle.  A  light,  airy,  spongy,  baked  food  made  so  by  combining 
beaten  egg  whites  with  other  foods  such  as  cheese. 

Sponge.  A  batter  made  with  yeast  in  it. 

Steam.  To  cook  by  exposure  to  steam. 

Steep.  To  subject  a  substance  to  water  just  below  the  boiling  point 
for  a  period  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  flavor  and 
color.  Used  in  reference  to  tea. 
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Stew .  To  cook  slowly  in  water  usually  for  a  long  time. 

Stir.  To  mix  with  a  circular  motion. 

Stock.  The  liquid  in  which  fish,  meat,  or  vegetables  were  cooked. 
Toast.  To  brown  by  means  of  direct  heat.  Used  in  reference  to 
bread,  rolls,  and  marshmallows. 

Truss.  To  fasten  (by  a  skewer  and  strings)  a  fowl’s  wings  and  legs 
to  its  body. 

Try  out.  To  melt  animal  fat  from  its  connective  tissues  by  application 
of  heat. 

White  sauce.  A  thickened,  white,  liquid  sauce  made  of  flour,  milk, 
and  fat  and  used  with  vegetables,  meats,  and  fish  in  different  ways. 
Whip.  To  beat  rapidly,  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  air  and  securing 
a  smooth  consistency.  Applied  to  cream,  eggs,  and  gelatin  mix¬ 
tures. 

Seasonings 

Seasonings  are  added  to  foods  primarily  to  give  them  a  more 
desirable  flavor.  Common  table  salt  is  probably  the  only  one 
of  the  frequently  used  seasonings  that  has  any  practical  nutri¬ 
tive  value.  It  is  a  chemical  compound  of  sodium  and  chlorine 
(NaCl)  and  plays  an  important  part  in  certain  physiological 
processes.  Certain  spices,  which  are  aromatic,  pungent  vegetable 
substances  of  which  cinnamon  and  cloves  are  examples,  are  used 
mostly  for  flavoring  baked  flour  products.  Certain  aromatic 
garden  herbs,  such  as  savory,  thyme,  sage,  and  marjoram  (a 
species  of  mint),  are  used  principally  for  flavoring  meats,  dress¬ 
ings,  and  soups.  Peppers,  chili  powder,  celery  seed,  and  dried 
parsley  are  other  seasonings  of  plant  origin. 


BREAKFAST. 

The  first  meal  of  the  day  is  appropriately  named.  Half  of  the 
hours  in  a  day  have  gone  by  since  the  evening  meal  and  it  is  time 
that  we  break  our  fast.  It  is  hard  to  include  all  of  the  essential 
foods  in  the  amounts  needed  daily  if  this  important  meal  is 
omitted.  To  take  no  food  from  the  time  of  the  evening  meal 
until  next  day  is  to  handicap  the  body  for  its  day’s  work,  and 
one  is  likely  to  experience  dullness,  weakness,  headache,  and 
difficulty  in  concentration  on  tasks  at  hand. 
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The  American  breakfast  may  well  follow  this  pattern:  a  fruit, 
preferably  a  citrus  fruit  or  its  juice,  or  tomato  juice;  an  egg;  a 
glass  of  milk;  and  either  a  cereal,  ready-prepared  or  cooked,  or 

toasted  whole-wheat 
bread,  or  both.  A  hard¬ 
working  person  may 
want  to  add  meat;  one 
who  is  not  active  may 
not  feel  the  need  of  the 
cereal.  It  is  easy  to  pro¬ 
vide  great  variety  in 
breakfasts  and  still  to  use 
this  pattern.  Let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  the  study 
and  preparation  of  some 
of  these  foods  that  are 
used  in  breakfasts.  You 
may  want  to  prepare  first  a  simple  breakfast  consisting  of  a 
cooked  or  fresh  fruit,  a  beverage,  and  a  cooked  cereal. 


Fruit,  cereal,  and  milk — three  important  break¬ 
fast  foods. 


Cereals 

Relative  Food  Value  and  Cost.— The  food  value  of  a  break¬ 
fast  cereal  depends  mostly  upon  what  part  of  the  grain  has  been 
used  in  making  it.  The  white  starchy  inside  part  (or  endosperm) 
is  a  good  cheap  source  of  energy  and  contains  a  small  amount 
of  protein.  The  bran,  or  outside  coat,  is  indigestible  but  is 
valuable  as  roughage  and  as  a  source  of  vitamins  Bx  and  G  and 
of  iron.  The  embryo  or  “heart”  is  largely  fat  and  is  a  rich  source 
of  vitamin  Bx  but  is  not  often  used  in  breakfast  cereals  or  flour 
because  it  quickly  becomes  rancid  in  these  products.  Unless  the 
breakfast  cereal  be  merely  bran,  an  ounce  of  almost  any  dry 
cereal  furnishes  approximately  ioo  calories.  This  amount  will  be 
an  ordinary  serving  of  flaked  cereals;  about  two-thirds  cup  of 
cooked  cereal;  or  two  slices  of  bread. 

Information  is  given  on  a  cereal  package  as  to  the  kind  and 
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amount  of  its  contents.  Some  packaged  cereals  are  “enriched” 
with  vitamins  and  minerals.  A  comparison  of  prices  of  packages 
of  the  same  weight  shows  that  different  kinds  vary  considerably 
in  their  cost  per  pound;  the  puffed  cereals  are  usually  highest, 
cracked  wheat,  corn  meal,  and  rolled  oats  cheapest,  with  other 
cereals  falling  between  these  two  extremes.  It  will  be  noted  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  breakfast  cereal  preparations  are 
made  from  the  entire  grain.  See  how  many  you  can  list  of  this 
kind  and  of  other  different  kinds. 

Preparation  of  Cooked  Cereals.— We  want  cooked  cereals  to 
be  smooth,  free  from  lumps,  and  of  the  proper  consistency.  To 
secure  this  desired  result  follow  this  procedure:  (i)  As  soon  as 
the  measured  amount  of  water  reaches  the  boiling  point,  hold 
the  measured  amount  of  cereal  in  a  cup  above  the  water  that  is 
boiling  over  a  direct  flame  and  let  it  sift  slowly  down  onto  the 
surface  of  the  water;  stir  constantly  as  it  sifts  and  continue  to 
stir  until  it  softens  and  thickens.  (2)  Continue  cooking  for 
several  minutes  over  hot  water.  A  double  boiler  obviously  is  the 
best  utensil  for  the  purpose.  Whole-grain  cereals  can  be  cooked 
over  hot  water  from  the  first. 


TABLE  XX 


Proportions  and  Time  to  Use  in  Cooking  Cereals 


Cereal 


Granular  cereals  such  as: 
'Ralston 
Roman  Meal 
Wheatsworth 
Wheatena 
Cream  of  Wheat 
^Corn-meal 


1  C.  of 
either 


Whole  grain  cereal  such  as: 
„  r  r  fRice 
.  *  Hominy 
eit  er  IWhole  wheat 


Rolled  Oats,  1  C. 


Boiling  Water 

Salt 

Time  over  Hot 
Water 

3  to  4  C. 

Vz  tsp. 

10-15  minutes 

3  C. 

Vz  tsp. 

30-40  minutes 

2  Vi  c. 

Vz  tsp. 

15-20  minutes 
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Cereals  may  be  served  in  different  ways  and  at  meals  other 
than  breakfast.  Suggestions  are:  cereal  served  plain;  cereal  served 
with  fresh,  canned,  or  dried  fruits,  corn  bread,  graham  muffins, 
fried  mush,  spaghetti  dishes,  and  rice  dishes. 

Fruits 

Fruits  are  the  jewels  of  the  food  world.  Points  on  buying  them 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Consumer-Buying  Unit.  Fresh,  canned, 
and  dried  fruits  all  are  valuable  in  the  diet.  Dried  fruits  are 
usually  cheaper  than  the  other  two  kinds.  It  takes  five  pounds 
of  fresh  fruit  to  make  one  pound  of  dried  fruit;  the  excess  mois¬ 
ture  is  extracted  either  by  sun-drying  or  by  artificial  drying 
methods.  Fruit  and  fruit  juices  afford  great  variety  in  the  diet. 
They  are  valued  chiefly  as  sources  of  iron  and  of  the  different 
vitamins.  Fruits  add  bulk  to  the  diet  and  this  bulk,  assisted  by  the 
mild  fruit  acids,  stimulates  the  elimination  of  waste  material 
left  from  the  digestion  of  food.  A  diet  devoid  of  fruit  would  be  a 
monotonous  one,  indeed. 

Cooking  Fruits—  Most  fresh  fruits  can  be  made  into  a  sauce 
by  cooking  in  small  pieces  in  just  enough  water  to  cover.  When 
tender,  press  through  a  colander  and  add  enough  sugar  to 
sweeten.  When  sugar  is  added  at  the  first  of  the  cooking  process 
it  acts  to  preserve  the  shape  and  texture  of  the  fruit  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  cooking  into  a  sauce;  so  if  stewed  fruit  is  desired,  instead 
of  a  sauce,  peel,  core,  and  just  cover  the  fruit  with  water,  add 
sugar  to  sweeten  well,  then  cook  until  tender.  Apples  and  equally 
sour  fruit  require  approximately  one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  quart 
of  prepared  fresh  fruit.  Long  cooking  either  before  or  after  add¬ 
ing  sugar  tends  to  darken  color  and  alter  flavor. 

To  cook  dried  fruits:  (i)  Wash  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of 
dust  and  grit.  (2)  Soak  overnight  or  several  hours  in  enough 
water  to  cover.  (3)  Cook  until  tender  in  the  water  in  which 
fruit  was  soaked,  using  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  cup  of 
sugar  in  the  cooking  water  to  each  pound  of  dried  fruit.  The 
previous  soaking  restores  the  plump  shape  and  smooth  surface 
of  the  fruit  and  makes  the  pulp  easier  to  cook. 
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Eggs  for  Breakfast 

Eggs  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  diet  and  every  person 
should  eat  at  least  three  or  four  a  week.  They  are  one  of  our 
few  good  sources  of  high-quality  protein  and  are  a  fair  source 
of  iron  and  phosphorus  and  of  vitamins  A,  Bx,  and  G.  They  can 
be  prepared  quickly  and  easily  and,  in  addition,  lend  themselves 
to  a  variety  of  uses  in  cooking,  particularly  as  leavening  and 
thickening  agents. 

Principles  of  Egg  Cookery  and  Preparation  of  Eggs—  Eggs  are 
largely  protein,  and  like  other  protein  foods,  they  are  hardened 
and  toughened  by  high  temperatures  and  are  thus  made  less 
palatable  and  slower  to  digest.  The  yolk  of  an  egg  coagulates 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  white.  Therefore  a  low  cooking 
temperature  allows  the  heat  to  penetrate  to  the  egg  yolk  and 
to  cook  the  yolk  before  the  white  becomes  cooked  hard  enough 
to  act  as  insulation  against  heat  penetration  to  the  yolk,  as  would 
occur  if  an  egg  were  dropped  into  boiling  water  to  cook  in  its 
shell. 


Serves  Two 

Eggs  2 

Butter  2  tsp. 

Salt  l 2 3 4 5 6A  tsp. 

Pepper  few  grains 


FLUFFY  OMELET 

1.  Separate  yolks  from  whites.  Beat  yolks  un¬ 
til  smooth.  Add  salt  and  pepper.  Heat  oven. 
Heat  a  plate. 

2.  Beat  egg  whites  until  they  will  adhere  to 
inverted  bowl  in  which  beaten. 

3.  Fold  in  beaten  seasoned  yolks. 

4.  Turn  into  buttered  hot  iron  skillet  and  fry 
until  browned  on  bottom  and  puffed  on 
top. 

5.  Set  in  medium  hot  oven  to  dry  on  top. 

6.  Turn  onto  the  heated  plate  by  creasing  at 
right  angles  to  handle  of  skillet  and  rolling 
onto  plate  from  edge  of  the  half  next  to 
the  handle. 


Boiled  Egg.— Drop  the  whole  egg  into  a  kettle  containing 
-enough  cold  water  to  cover  well.  Bring  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point  and  hold  just  below  the  boiling  point  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Remove  from  hot  water  and  run  cold  water  over  egg  to  cool 
and  loosen  the  shell  for  peeling. 
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Fried  and  Scrambled  Eggs—  Break  egg.  Fry  in  butter  to  give 
a  delicate  flavor.  Keep  heat  low  or  egg  will  be  hard  and  tough. 
Continue  cooking  until  desired  hardness  is  obtained.  Turn  egg 
or  not  as  desired.  Eggs  stirred  while  frying  are  called  scrambled 
eggs.  Another  method  of  scrambling  eggs  is  to  beat  egg  gently, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  add  i  tablespoon  of  milk,  then  turn  into 
a  hot  buttered  skillet.  Stir  gently  while  cooking.  In  scrambled 
eggs  the  flavor  of  both  yolk  and  white  are  blended. 

Baked  Eggs—  Line  a  muffin  tin  or  egg  cup  with  a  strip  of 
partially  fried  bacon.  Break  egg  and  drop  contents  into  center 
of  bacon  ring.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (3750  F.)  until  egg  is 
coagulated. 

Hot  Beverages 

Coffee  and  tea  drinking  are  “a  grand  old  custom,”  symbolic 
of  hospitality  and  good  living.  The  “Coffee  Houses”  of  old 
England  have  been  supplanted  by  the  “Coffee  Shoppes”  of  first- 
class  American  hotels  in  their  interest  appeal.  Both  coffee  and 
tea  have  played  a  big  part  in  influencing  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Though  we  now  know  them  for  what  they  are— possessing 
no  food  value— they  still  hold  a  romantic  and  important  place  in 
civilized  living.  Because  of  the  stimulants  they  contain,  and 
because  they  would  occupy  space  that  had  better  be  given  over 
to  more  valuable  foods,  boys  and  girls  are  better  off  without 
them;  they  had  better  stick  to  their  nutritious  hot  milk  drink, 
cocoa  or  hot  chocolate.  But  the  ability  to  make  a  good  cup  of 
either  of  these  hot  drinks  is  an  accomplishment  and  so  directions 
for  making  them  are  given.  Tea  should  never  be  boiled  but 
steeped,  since  boiling  extracts  the  stimulants  found  in  tea  and  im¬ 
parts  a  bitter  flavor  to  the  brew.  Different  methods  have  been 
devised  to  try  to  extract  a  flavor  from  coffee  that  is  as  pleasing 
as  its  aroma,  both  of  which  arise  from  the  volatile  oils  found  in 
coffee  (as  also  in  tea).  The  methods  which  employ  water  just 
below  the  boiling  point  have  most  nearly  succeeded,  since  ac¬ 
tually  boiling  coffee,  as  with  tea,  extracts  the  bitter  flavor  of 
caffeine  which  obscures  its  more  delightful  flavors. 
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For  Each  Cup 

Tea  i  tsp. 

or  Tea  ball  i 
Water,  boiling  i  C. 


TEA 

1.  Have  freshly  boiling  water  ready. 

2.  Measure  amount  of  tea  into  a  strainer 
(or  place  very  loosely  in  tea  ball  or  tea 
bag)  and  place  in  a  container. 

3.  Pour  over  the  measured  amount  of 
freshly  boiling  water  and  allow  to  steep 
for  3  minutes. 

4.  Remove  leaves  and  serve  hot  or  iced. 
If  a  stronger  tea  is  desired  allow  to  steep 
for  5  minutes. 


For  Each  Cup 
Coffee,  either 
drip  grind 
or  regular 
grind,  as 

preferred  2  Tbsp. 
Water,  boiling  1  C. 


DRIP  COFFEE 

1.  Rinse  pot  with  freshly  boiling  water. 

2.  Measure  ground  coffee  into  its  shallow 
container. 

3.  Pour  measured  amount  of  boiling  water 
into  the  upper  hot-water  container  and 
let  stand  on  hot  part  of  stove  until  all 
water  has  dripped  down  into  the  pot. 
Do  not  allow  the  coffee  to  boil. 

4.  Remove  grounds  immediately  and  serve 
as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  pour  brew 
through  the  grounds  a  second  time. 


For  Each  Cup 

Coffee,  drip 

grind  2  Tbsp. 

Water,  hot  1  C. 


SILEX  COFFEE 

1.  Rinse  Silex  coffee-maker  with  freshly 
boiling  water. 

2.  Measure  ground  coffee  into  upper  part 
of  utensil,  adjusting  filter  if  necessary. 

3.  Pour  measured  hot  water  into  bottom 
half  of  utensil  and  clamp  upper  half  over 
lower  half.  Bring  to  a  boil,  lower  flame, 
and  watch  to  allow  all  water  to  rise  into 
the  upper  half  of  utensil. 

4.  Remove  from  fire  and  allow  coffee  to 
filter  back  down  into  lower  half  of 
utensil. 

5.  Remove  upper  half  and  serve  at  once. 


Percolated  Coffee—  Use  two  tablespoons  of  coffee  per  cup  of 
boiling  water.  Allow  coffee  to  percolate  through  the  ground 
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coffee  only  io  minutes  after  boiling  starts.  Remove  grounds  and 
serve  immediately. 

Boiled  Coffee  —  Use  two  tablespoons  of  coffee  per  cup  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Allow  to  boil  only  3  minutes,  then  set  on  a  hot  place 
to  steep  for  20  minutes.  Having  the  coffee  packed  loosely  in  a 
cloth  bag  and  adding  a  crumpled  egg  shell  to  the  brew  solves 
the  problem  of  clearing  the  beverage. 


HOT  COCOA  OR  CHOCOLATE 

Serves  One 

For  Cocoa : 

1.  Sift  cocoa,  sugar,  and  salt  together  into 
top  of  double  boiler;  add  the  water; 
cook  in  top  of  double  boiler  over  direct 
fire  only  until  smooth. 

2.  Heat  milk. 

3.  Add  hot  milk  and  reheat  over  boiling 
water  in  bottom  of  double  boiler. 

4.  Blend  by  beating  with  dover  egg  beater. 

For  Hot  Chocolate: 

1.  Cook  chocolate  and  water  in  top  of  dou¬ 
ble  boiler  until  smooth. 

2.  Heat  milk  and  sugar. 

3.  Add  to  chocolate  and  water  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  in  hot  cocoa-making.  Serve  with 
either  an  added  marshmallow  or  whipped 
cream. 

Hof  Breads  and  Their  Preparation 

Hot  breads  afford  delightful  variety,  particularly  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  breakfast.  They  often  find  themselves,  however,  occupying 
an  honored  place  in  other  meals  of  the  day.  Since  they  are 
largely  a  cereal  (flour)  product  their  chief  nutritive  value  is  as 
a  source  of  energy.  Because  of  the  amounts  in  which  breads  of  all 
kinds  are  eaten  they  can  assume  some  importance  as  a  source  of 
protein,  though  they  should  not  be  thought  of  as  protein  foods. 

Quick  breads  (or  hot  breads )  are  flour  products  made  from 
batters  and  doughs.  Their  classification  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  flour  used  to  a  given  amount  of  liquid.  Batters  are 


Cocoa 

or 

Chocolate 
Water 
Salt 
Sugar 
Milk,  hot 


2  tsp. 

Vz  square 
2  Tbsp. 
few  grains 
2  tsp. 

1  C. 
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thinner  than  doughs.  We  have  pour  batters  and  drop  batters; 
griddle  cakes  are  an  example  of  a  pour  batter  and  muffins  are 
made  from  a  drop  batter.  Biscuits  are  made  from  a  soft  dough— 
a  flour  mixture  thick  enough  to  be  handled  with  the  hands. 

The  Leavening  of  Quick  Breads— Quick  breads  are  so  called 
because  it  takes  only  a  short  time  to  prepare  and  bake  them. 
Their  quick  preparation  time  is  possible  because  in  their  baking 
we  employ  quick-acting  leavening  agents,  notably  baking- 
powder ,  or  soda  used  with  sour  milk.  These  two  agents  pro¬ 
duce  a  gas,  carbon  dioxide ,  which  expands  in  the  heated  dough, 
causing  it  to  rise.  Steam ,  produced  in  a  thin  batter  in  the  hot 
oven,  also  expands  and  serves  the  same  purpose;  popovers  are 
leavened  by  steam  only. 

Baking-Powders— What  baking-powders  have  you  seen  on  the 
market?  All  of  them  are  mixtures  of  proper  amounts  of  soda, 
plus  a  powdered  acid,  plus  starch;  the  purpose  of  starch  is  to 
keep  the  other  two  ingredients  dry  until  used.  When  liquid  is 
added  to  soda  plus  an  acid  (whether  powdered  acid  or  acid  in 
sour  milk),  carbon  dioxide  gas  is  generated.  It  must  be  entrapped 
into  the  dough  (in  mixing)  and  quickly  expanded  by  heat  to 
make  the  dough  rise  and  set  before  the  gas  escapes  into  the  air. 
Heating  bakes  or  sets  the  expanded  dough  and  we  say  that  it  is 
light.  Different  kinds  of  baking-powder  vary  principally  in  the 
kinds  of  powdered  acid  used  in  their  manufacture.  In  effect 
they  differ  only  in  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  for  them  to  give 
off  their  gas  and  in  the  residue  that  they  leave  in  the  dough. 

Importance  of  Proper  Oven  Temperature  in  Baking— C or- 
rect  proportions  of  ingredients  of  good  quality,  and  proper 
manipulation  of  those  ingredients  in  mixing,  largely  determine 
the  quality  of  the  baked  product.  It  is  very  important,  then, 
that  a  standard  recipe  and  directions  for  making  any  baked 
product  be  followed  carefully.  Standard  recipes  and  directions 
for  different  quick  breads  are  here  given.  Standards  for  judging 
your  results  are  as  follows: 

I.  Biscuits:  Outside  Appearance:  (i)  Symmetrical  in  shape  with 
perpendicular  sides  and  a  flat  or  slightly  rounded  top;  (2)  well- 
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browned,  tender  crust  on  top  and  bottom.  Inside  Appearance: 
(i)  Creamy  white  color,  not  speckled  with  brown  spots;  (2)  fine 
even  “grain”  or  holes,  imparting  lightness;  (3)  flakiness. 

II.  Griddle  Cakes:  Tender;  fine  grained;  medium  thick;  delicately 
browned.  (To  secure  a  fine  grain  avoid  overbeating.) 

III.  Muffins:  Symmetrical  in  shape;  pebbly  top  surface;  possess  a 
fine  grain,  a  golden  brown  color,  and  an  extreme  lightness  in 
weight.  (To  secure  a  symmetrical  shape  and  fine  grain  avoid 
overbeating.) 

IV.  Waffles:  Tender;  crisp;  fine  grain;  delicately  browned  on  top 
and  bottom. 


Makes  Twelve 

Flour  2  C. 

Baking-powder  3  tsp. 

Salt  Va  tsp. 

Hard  fat  5  Tbsp. 

Sweet  milk  %  C. 


BISCUITS 

1.  Heat  oven  hot  (450°  F.). 

2.  Sift  together  flour,  baking-powder,  and 
salt. 

3.  Break  hard  fat  through  flour  lightly  and 
quickly  into  coarse  lumps,  with  fingers, 
preferably. 

4.  Make  a  hole  in  center  of  flour;  pour 
liquid  in  all  at  once. 

5.  Stir  quickly  with  fork  until  all  flour  is 
dampened. 

6.  Roll  onto  a  lightly  floured  board,  and 
knead  Vi  minute. 

7.  Roll  to  ^-inch  thickness  (thicker  if  de¬ 
sired)  and  cut.  (Biscuit  will  rise  to  dou¬ 
ble  the  rolled  thickness.)  Flour  the 
cutter,  if  brown  sides  are  desired  for 
biscuits. 

8.  Bake  in  hot  oven  about  12  minutes  until 
browned.  Serve  while  hot. 


Makes  Twelve 
Flour  1  Vi  C. 

Sugar  2  Tbsp. 

Salt  Vi  tsp. 

Baking-powder  3  tsp. 

Milk  1  Va  C. 

Melted  fat  2  Tbsp. 

Egg,  beaten  1 


GRIDDLE  CAKES 

1.  Sift  together  all  dry  ingredients. 

2.  Mix  together  all  other  ingredients 
(wet). 

3.  Heat  griddle  snapping  hot  and  swab 
lightly  with  grease. 

4.  Pour  wet  ingredients  onto  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  and  mix  slightly  until  all  dry  in¬ 
gredients  are  dampened. 

5.  Drop  batter  by  tablespoonfuls  onto  hot 
griddle  and  spread  thin.  Bake  until 
brown  on  under  side;  turn,  and  finish 
baking.  Time:*  3  to  4  minutes. 
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Makes  Twelve 

Flour 

2  C. 

Baking-powder  3  tsp. 

Sugar 

3  Tbsp. 

Salt 

V2  tsp. 

£gg 

1 

Milk 

1  C. 

Fat,  soft 

2  Tbsp. 

or  melted 

3  Tbsp. 

MUFFINS 


1.  Preheat  oven  to  medium  hot  (4250  F.). 

2.  Sift  all  dry  ingredients  together  into  one 
bowl. 

3.  Mix  all  wet  ingredients  (including  fat 
and  egg)  together  into  another  bowl. 

4.  Pour  wet  ingredients  all  at  once  onto 
dry  ingredients. 

5.  Stir  only  until  dry  ingredients  are  damp¬ 
ened.  Longer  stirring  causes  inside  tun¬ 
nels  and  peaked  tops. 

6.  Bake  in  muffin  pans,  filling  each  pan 
half  full.  Baking  requires  about  10  min¬ 
utes. 


WAFFLES 


Makes  Four 

Flour 

T/3  C. 

1. 

Start  heating  of  waffle 

iron. 

Baking-powder  2  tsp. 

Salt  V2  tsp. 

2. 

Separate  egg  yolks  from  whites  and 

beat  yolks. 

Melted  fat 

4  Tbsp. 

3- 

Sift  together  all  dry  ingredients. 

Milk 

1  C. 

4- 

Mix  together  melted 

fat,  beaten  egg 

Eggs 

2 

yolks,  and  milk. 

5.  Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff. 

6.  Pour  melted  fat,  egg  yolks,  and  milk 
onto  dry  ingredients  and  mix  only  un¬ 
til  dry  ingredients  are  dampened. 
Longer  stirring  makes  a  coarse  grain. 

7.  Gently  fold  in  beaten  egg  whites. 

8.  Pour  a  Tbsp.  of  batter  onto  each  sec¬ 
tion  and  center  of  ungreased  waffle 
iron. 

9.  Bake  without  turning  until  brown  (ap¬ 
proximately  5  minutes). 

10.  Serve  hot  with  butter  and  syrup. 


LUNCHEON 

Lunch  occupies  an  important  place  among  the  meals  of  the 
day  in  that  it  must  bear  its  part  in  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  an  adequate  diet— it  must  furnish  its  share  of  the  day’s  essential 
food  requirements. 
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Factors  that  have  to  be  considered  in  planning  the  luncheon 
meal  are:  the  time  that  can  be  allotted  to  the  meal  by  the  one 
who  has  to  prepare  it  and  by  those  who  are  to  eat  it;  (2)  the 
place  that  it  has  to  fill  in  the  day’s  meals;  (3)  the  age,  number, 
and  occupation  of  the  family  members;  and  (4)  cost.  Since  it  is 
the  middle-sized  meal  of  the  day,  usually  fewer  courses  are 
served  at  it  than  are  served  at  the  dinner  meal. 

Types  of  dishes  appropriate  for  luncheon  are  those  that  can 
be  prepared  quickly,  those  that  will  not  be  harmed  by  standing, 
those  that  can  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  those  that  are  espe¬ 
cially  substantial.  A  little  consideration  of  the  influences  that 
operate  on  this  meal  reveals  why  these  types  of  dishes  are  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate.  Examples  of  dishes  that  possess  one  or 
more  of  these  advantages  are  cream  soups,  sandwiches,  substantial 
combination  dishes  that  may  be  served  hot  (main  hot  dishes), 
substantial  salads,  vegetable  plates,  and  heavy  desserts.  We  shall 
note  the  possibilities  of  each  of  these  separately.  Make  out  menus 
illustrating  light,  medium,  and  heavy  luncheons.  Which  of  these 
three  types  of  luncheons  is  best  suited  for  you? 

Luncheon  Soups 

If  your  lunch  were  a  soup,  a  beverage,  and  gingerbread,  you 
would  want  that  soup  to  be  substantial  and  satisfying.  A  good 
cream  soup  fills  these  requirements.  Cream  soups  are  made  with 
white  sauce  as  a  base,  with  the  addition  of  a  cooked  vegetable 
or  vegetable  puree  for  flavor  and  for  additional  food  value.  Purees 
may  be  purchased  canned  or  may  be  prepared  when  needed. 

The  white  sauce  is  made  of  milk,  thickened  with  flour  as  a 
binder,  and  seasoned  with  butter.  Proportions  and  directions  for 
making  white  sauce  are  given  below.  A  vegetable  puree  is  pulp 
obtained  by  mashing  a  cooked  vegetable  through  a  sieve.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  vegetable  purees  used  for  soups  are  those  made  from 
cooked  peas,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  spinach.  Thin  white  sauce 
containing  pea  puree  is  called  “cream  of  pea  soup.”  Thick  white 
sauce  containing  whole  cooked  peas  is  called  “creamed  peas.” 
Thin  white  sauce  containing  whole  cooked  peas  is  called  “pea 
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soup.”  Funny,  isn’t  it,  what  fine  distinctions  we  make  with  a 
mere  “twist  of  the  wrist”? 

White  sauce  is  such  a  usable,  versatile,  and  accommodating 
dish  that  we  should  make 
its  closer  acquaintance. 

We  make  it  thick,  thin, 
or  medium,  depending 
upon  the  proportion  of 
flour  used  to  thicken  a 
given  amount  of  milk.  It 
is  used  not  only  for  soups, 
but  also  for  creamed  vege¬ 
tables,  meats,  fish,  and 
eggs,  and  for  escalloped 
vegetables,  gravies,  and 
souffles.  As  in  any  other 
preparation  where  starch 
(flour,  cereal,  or  corn¬ 
starch)  is  used  as  a  thick  ¬ 
ening  agent,  the  flour 
should  be  combined  with 
the  other  ingredients  so  that  the  resultant  product  is  smooth  and 
free  from  lumps.  To  secure  this  result  it  is  necessary  to  use  some 
means  of  separating  the  starch  grains.  Different  means  are  used; 
in  white  sauce  stirring  the  flour  into  the  melted  butter  turns  the 
trick;  in  filling  for  pies,  flour  or  corn-starch  is  sifted  and  mixed 
with  the  sugar;  for  cooked  cereals  the  boiling  water  serves  the 
purpose. 

The  proportion  of  ingredients  used  in  making  white  sauce  is 
a  sort  of  1-2-3  proposition.  To  one  cup  of  milk  use  1,  2,  and  3 
tablespoons  of  flour  respectively  in  thickening  thin,  medium,  or 
thick  white  sauce,  and  1,  il/2,  and  2  tablespoons  of  butter  re¬ 
spectively,  to  season. 

Directions  for  making  white  sauce  are  simple.  (1)  Melt  the 
fat  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler.  (2)  Add  flour  and  stir  to  a 
smooth  paste.  (3)  Add  milk  and  stir;  set  over  boiling  water  (a 


A  thick  soup  makes  an  ideal  luncheon  dish. 
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double  boiler  is  the  best  utensil  to  use)  and  stir  until  the  mixture 
thickens.  Add  salt  to  taste.  For  cream  soups  add  a  vegetable 
puree;  heat  and  serve.  Look  out  for  cream  of  tomato  soup,  how¬ 
ever;  it  likes  to  be  different,  as  you  will  note. 

This  started  out  to  be  a  discussion  of  cream  soups.  It  shouldn’t 
be  hard  for  you  to  unscramble  cream  soups  from  thin  white 
sauce  and  to  put  each  one  in  its  proper  place. 

Meat  stock  or  broth  in  which  pieces  of  meat  and  vegetables 
are  cooked  also  make  nourishing  soups.  Rice,  alphabet  macaroni, 
pearled  barley,  spaghetti,  or  noodles  add  new  interest  and  food 
value  to  soups  in  which  they  are  used. 


Serves  Four 


CREAM  OF  TOMATO  SOUP 


Tomato  juice 
or  strained 


pulp 

2  C. 

Onion  juice 

2  Tbsp. 

Salt 

V*  tsp. 

Milk 

2  C. 

Butter 

3  Tbsp. 

Flour 

4  Tbsp. 

1.  Melt  butter  in  the  top  of  double  boiler  ; 
cool  slightly  and  stir  in  flour  to  a  smooth 
paste. 

2.  Add  tomato  and  cook  until  thickened. 

3.  Add  hot  tomato  mixture  slowly  to  the 
cold  milk. 

4.  Heat  to  the  boiling  point  and  serve  im¬ 
mediately. 


We’ve  also  wandered  a  bit  from  our  hypothetical  lunch,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  cream  soup,  a  beverage,  and  gingerbread,  with  which 
we  started  this  discussion  of  luncheon  soups.  In  case  you  would 
like  to  prepare  this  lunch,  you  are  now  ready  to  make  the  soup; 
you  may  take  your  choice  of  the  beverages  in  the  breakfast 
section;  and  here  is  your  gingerbread: 


Makes  Two  Dozen 


Flour  2  C. 

Sugar  lA  C. 

Ginger  1  Vi  tsp. 

Cinnamon  Vi  tsp. 

Baking-powder  1  tsp. 

Soda  V*  tsp. 

Salt  V4  tsp. 

Sorghum  1  C. 

Sour  milk  Vi  C. 


Egg  1 

Fat  %  C. 


GINGERBREAD 

1.  Sift  all  dry  ingredients  together. 

2.  Beat  eggs. 

3.  Melt  fat  and  mix  with  milk,  sorghum, 
and  beaten  egg. 

4.  Fill  greased  and  floured  muffin  tins  or 
shallow  biscuit  pan  half  full. 

5.  Bake  in  slow  oven  (350°  F.). 
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Main  Hot  Luncheon  Dishes 

Some  individual  high-calorie  hot  dishes  may  well  form  the 
basis  of  the  luncheon  meal.  They  are  substantial  and  satisfying, 
and  with  a  light  salad  or  a  light  dessert  they  complete  a  meal. 
Such  dishes  are  usually  a  combination  of  foods— they  are  “made” 
dishes.  So-called  meat  substitutes  or  meat  extenders  are  in  this 
group,  of  which  macaroni  and  cheese,  Spanish  rice,  cheese  souffle, 
and  Italian  spaghetti  are  examples.  Creamed  and  scalloped'  starchy 
vegetables;  creamed  chipped  beef,  eggs,  mushrooms,  and  fish; 
omelets;  hamburgers;  different  kinds  of  croquettes,  made  pos¬ 
sibly  from  left-over  beef,  ham,  chicken,  salmon,  or  potato;  and 
meat  stews  also  make  ideal  one-hot-dish  luncheons.  Plan  and 
prepare  luncheons  using  some  of  these  substantial  hot  dishes 
with  appropriate  light  salads  or  light  desserts.  Make  out  a  grocery 
order  and  estimate  the  cost  per  person.  Before  serving  your 
meals,  review  table  manners  and  correct  table  service,  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  book. 

Cheese  perhaps  has  not  been  given  its  merited  place  in  plan¬ 
ning  menus.  Cheese  is  not  only  a  tidbit,  an  enhancer  of  other 
foods,  but  it  is  an  integral  part  of  many  dishes,  as  has  been  indi¬ 
cated.  Cheese  is  essentially  a  protein  food.  Because  it  is  a  con¬ 
centrated  nutrient,  it  should  be  served  in  a  meal  with  other  foods 
containing  roughage,  notably  leafy  vegetables  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  fruits.  The  increasing  variety  and  popularity  of  packaged 
cheese  and  cheese  spreads  have  made  for  a  growing  interest 
in  cheese  and  its  uses  in  the  menu.  This  valuable  food  has  a 
romantic  and  ancient  history  that  dates  back  further  than  any 
other  prepared  food,  with  the  possible  exception  of  butter.  Its 
history  and  various  uses  would  make  an  interesting  class  report. 

Vegetables  and  Vegetable  Cookery 

Vegetables  are  valuable  additions  to  any  one’s  diet.  They  pro¬ 
vide  great  variety  in  the  diet  since  there  are  many  kinds  and 
almost  every  kind  can  be  prepared  in  many  different  ways.  In 
a  list  of  vegetables  compiled  by  the  class,  how  many  do  you 
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Vegetable  cookery  should  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  food  value,  delight¬ 
ful  flavor,  and  attractive  appearance  of  the  vegetable. 


yourself  know?  Which  vegetables  in  your  list  are  palatable  when 
eaten  raw  and  which  must  be  cooked  to  make  them  palatable? 
We  like  to  include  a  raw  vegetable  in  our  diet  each  day  because 
cooking  is  bound  to  destroy  some  of  the  food  value  that  the 
raw  vegetables  possess;  then,  too,  we  enjoy  the  crunchy  texture 
and  the  distinctive  flavor  that  belong  to  raw  vegetables.  Salads 
provide  a  means  of  using  raw  vegetables  that  possibly  would  not 
be  eaten  raw  in  any  other  way.  We  have  said  that  almost  every 
kind  of  vegetable  can  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways.  List 
all  the  general  ways  in  which  vegetables  can  be  prepared.  See 
how  many  ways  you  can  find  for  preparing  potatoes,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Everywhere  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  protective  foods— 
in  magazine  articles,  newspapers,  on  the  radio,  in  talks,  and  in 
other  ways.  In  the  nutrition  section  of  this  book  the  scientific 
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explanation  of  this  emphasis  is  given.  Vegetables  can  properly 
be  called  protective  foods.  They,  along  with  fruits,  must  largely 
be  depended  upon  to  furnish  us  with  vitamins  and  iron.  They  do 
a  fine  job,  on  the  whole,  of  supplying  us  with  iron  and  some 
of  the  other  lesser  minerals,  but  are  a  negligible  source  of  calcium 
and  only  a  fair  source  of  phosphorus.  They  are  of  little  sig¬ 
nificance  as  a  source  of  either  protein,  calories,  fats,  or  carbo¬ 
hydrates. 

Vegetables  owe  much  of  their  appetite  appeal  to  their  at¬ 
tractive  colorings.  Let  us  group  them  according  to  color: 

Red  —  tomatoes,  beets,  radishes,  and  red  cabbage. 

Yellow—  carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  Hubbard  squash,  rutabagas,  and 
wax  beans. 

Green—  artichokes,  asparagus,  beet  tops,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  col- 
lards,  celery,  chard,  dandelions,  fennel,  horseradish  greens,  kale,  leeks, 
lima  beans,  mustard  greens,  okra,  peas,  peppers,  spinach,  string  beans, 
and  turnip  greens. 

White—  potatoes,  turnips,  white  onions,  parsnips,  and  bleached 
celery. 

J 

Vegetable  Cookery  — Vegetable  cookery  is  designed  to  con¬ 
serve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  food  value,  delightful  flavor, 
and  attractive  appearance  of  the  vegetable.  A  cook  is  a  chemist, 
whether  she  knows  it  or  not.  The  color,  food  value,  flavor,  and 
texture  of  vegetables  are  at  her  mercy,  and  hers  is  a  real  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

To  conserve  all  of  these  qualities— flavor,  food  value,  color, 
and  texture— vegetables  should  be  cooked  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  cooked  only  until  tender.  Some  vegetables,  cabbage  for 
instance,  develop  unpleasant  flavors  in  long  cooking,  whereas 
others  simply  lose  their  delightful  flavors  and  become  insipid  and 
tasteless.  Strong-flavored  vegetables  should  be  cooked  uncovered 
to  allow  the  evaporation  of  volatile  oils  that  may  otherwise 
develop  unpleasant  flavors.  There  is  no  justifiable  excuse  in 
bringing  to  the  table  spinach,  cabbage,  and  vegetables  of  similar 
texture  which  are  as  limp  as  a  rag.  If  they  are  cooked  only  until 
tender  these  same  vegetables  will  be  firm  and  will  have  a  de¬ 
lightfully  crisp  quality  that  cannot  be  at  all  associated  with  raw- 
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ness  and  underdoneness.  For  example,  spinach  needs  to  be  boiled 
only  7  minutes  to  make  it  tender,  and  cabbage  only  io  minutes. 

Real  losses  of  nutritive  value  can  be  suffered  in  the  cooking 
process,  (i)  Vitamins :  Some  of  the  vitamins,  notably  Bu  C, 
and  G,  dissolve  out  into  the  cooking  water  and  are  lost  if  this 
water  is  discarded.  Others,  notably  A,  Bu  and  C,  are  unstable  to 
high  heat  in  the  presence  of  air  and  are  destroyed  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures  maintained  over  too  long  a  cooking  period.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  soda  to  the  cooking  water  also  destroys  vitamins  Bx  and  G, 
which  are  not  stable  in  an  alkali  medium.  (2)  Minerals:  Minerals 
also  in  time  partly  dissolve  into  the  cooking  water. 

Different  rules  apply  to  the  preservation  of  different  colors  in 
the  vegetables  and  these  rules  are  not  interchangeable.  They  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Acid  (vinegar  or  lemon  juice)  destroys  chlorophyll,  the  green 
coloring-matter  in  plants.  Therefore  cook  green  vegetables  in  a 
moderate  amount  of  water  to  dilute  the  naturally  occurring  acid 
juices.  Alkali  (in  the  form  of  soda)  preserves  green  color,  but 
imparts  a  sliminess  and  an  objectionable  taste;  it  also  harms  some 
of  the  vitamins. 

2.  Acid  preserves  red  color,  and  adding  a  small  amount  of  it  to  the 
cooking  water  of  red  vegetables  is  helpful.  Anthocyanins,  to  which 
the  red  color  is  due,  are  very  soluble  in  water;  therefore  do  not 
cut  red  vegetables  into  small  pieces  to  expose  more  surface  to  the 
water. 

3.  Yellow  color  is  very  stable  in  either  acid  or  alkali. 

4.  White  vegetables  darken  when  they  are  overcooked. 

Ways  of  Preparing  Vegetables  —  After  vegetables  are  cooked 
until  tender,  there  are  different  ways  of  seasoning  and  preparing 
them.  Four  cups  of  vegetables  make  eight  half-cup  servings. 
When  white  sauce  is  required  in  preparation,  use  1  to  i/2  cups  of 
white  sauce  to  four  cups  of  cooked  vegetables. 

1.  An  au  gratin  vegetable  is  a  cooked  vegetable  that  is  covered  with 
white  sauce  and  grated  cheese,  then  baked  until  brown. 

2.  A  baked  vegetable  is  cooked  uncovered  in  a  hot  oven.  Use  a  pre¬ 
heated  oven  in  each  case.  For  a  baked  potato  remove  contents  of 
shell,  season  and  beat,  then  refill  shell. 

3.  A  buttered  vegetable  is  a  hot,  cooked,  drained  vegetable  with 
melted  butter  poured  over  it. 
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4.  A  browned  vegetable  has  been  put  into  a  pan  of  hot  fat  and  then 
browned  on  all  sides. 

5.  A  creamed  vegetable  is  a  cooked  vegetable  to  which  a  white 
sauce  is  added.  Add  buttered  bread  crumbs  and  bake,  and  you 
have  a  scalloped  vegetable. 

The  selection  and  purchase  of  both  fresh  and  canned  vege¬ 
tables  are  discussed  in  the  Consumer-Buying  Unit.  Look  up  in 
that  section  points  that  you  should  consider  in  making  a  selection 
of  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  lettuce,  carrots,  and  others, 
and  also  consult  guides  for  the  buying  of  canned  vegetables. 

Test  your  skill  in  cooking  several  different  kinds  of  fresh 
vegetables  by  preparing  a  vegetable-plate  lunch.  Pay  attention 
to  palatability,  to  harmonious  color  combinations,  to  variety, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  food  nutrients. 

Dried  Vegetables.— Because  of  their  good  keeping  and  storage 
qualities,  concentrated  food  value,  and  comparatively  low  cost, 
dried  vegetables,  notably  dried  beans,  are  used  occasionally  by 
most  families  as  the  basis  of  nutritious  meals.  Some  ways  in 
which  beans  can  be  prepared  as  the  basis  of  a  meal  are:  baked 
beans;  beans  boiled  and  seasoned  with  pork;  and  beans  in  corm 
bination  dishes,  such  as  Mexican  chili-and-beans.  Beans  should  be 
washed  and  soaked  overnight,  then  cooked  in  the  water  in  which 
they  were  soaked.  What  are  some  appetizing  additional  foods 
that  can  be  served  with  beans? 

Potatoes,  when  boiled  over-long,  become  water  soaked  and 
lose  their  fluffy,  mealy  quality  that  they  have  when  their  starch 
grains  are  merely  swollen  and  softened,  but  not  ruptured  and 
disintegrated,  by  cooking. 

Luncheon  Salads  and  Salad  Dressings 

The  place  of  the  salad  in  the  meal  determines  what  type  of 
salad  is  to  be  served  for  the  meal.  For  luncheon,  if  a  salad  is 
chosen  as  one  of  the  dishes,  it  should  be  substantial,  since  few 
other  dishes  are  served.  Some  foods  that  will  serve  as  the  basis 
of  really  substantial  salads  are  fish  (salmon,  tuna,  crab  meat,  and 
shrimp,  principally);  starchy  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  car- 
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rots,  peas,  dried  beans,  and  macaroni;  chicken;  cheese  (cottage, 
cream,  or  cubed  brick  cheese);  and  eggs.  Other  foods,  particu¬ 
larly  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  onions,  can  be  combined  with  any  of  these  basic  foods 
to  form  an  attractive,  appetizing,  and  nutritious  luncheon  salad. 
Light  salads  are  discussed  in  the  dinner  section. 

Making  a  Perfect  Salad—  Salad  greens  are  lettuce,  endive, 
chicory,  romaine,  watercress,  and  Chinese  cabbage.  To  make 
their  leaves  crisp,  as  they  always  should  be  in  salad-making,  wash 
them  under  cold  running  water,  dry  lightly  with  a  towel,  put 
in  a  damp  cloth,  and  put  in  ice-box  for  some  time  before  using. 
Greens  may  serve  as  a  garnish  or  as  a  part  of  the  salad. 

Other  salad  ingredients  should  be  chilled  and  kept  cold  for 
serving.  Fish  and  chicken  are  shredded;  vegetables  are  diced  into 
small  cubes  (not  minced),  but  are  not  allowed  to  dry  out  before 
mixing.  Since  the  acid  of  salad  dressing  gives  greens  a  wilted 
look,  and  since  salad  dressing  is  inclined  to  extract  juices  from 
vegetables  and  other  foods  upon  standing,  causing  a  salad  to  look 
watery,  the  ingredients  of  a  salad  are  not  combined  until  the 
salad  is  about  to  be  served.  When  using  ingredients  that  discolor 
quickly,  such  as  apples  or  bananas,  sprinkle  a  little  lemon  juice 
over  them,  after  peeling. 

In  making  a  salad,  first  drain  ingredients  of  all  juices;  moisten 
them  only  with  salad  dressing;  then  lightly  toss  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  with  a  fork  (not  a  spoon),  to  avoid  a  mashed-down  look. 
Arrange  individual  servings  attractively  in  a  nest  of  salad  greens. 
Salad  greens  form  part  of  the  garnishing  of  a  salad.  Additional 
garnishes  may  be  pickles,  olives,  pimiento  strips,  pepper  rings, 
tomato  sections,  or  cheese  balls.  Garnishing  should  be  verv  re¬ 
strained  and  artistic. 

Suitable  accompaniments  are  dainty  sandwiches,  bread  sticks, 
crackers,  salted  nuts,  olives,  or  potato  chips. 

Collect  salad  recipes  and  menus,  and  illustrations  containing 
luncheon  salad  suggestions,  and  file  them  for  use.  Classifv  them 
into  the  basic  food  groups  suggested  above  as  being  appropriate 
for  luncheon.  The  lighter  fruit  and  green  vegetable  salads  prop- 
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P  m ''  , 


Note  the  ingredients,  equipment,  and  technique  involved  in  preparing  mayon¬ 
naise  dressing. 


erly  belong  in  a  file  for  dinner  salads.  Plan  and  serve  luncheons 
that  have  a  substantial  salad  as  the  basis  of  the  meal. 

Salad  Dressings.— A  great  variety  of  salad  dressings  is  possible, 
and  they  add  additional  interest  to  salads.  Oil  is  the  basis  of  any 
one  of  them— either  corn,  cotton  seed,  peanut,  or  olive  oil, 
though  you  find  these  oils  so  dressed  up  that  their  identity  is 
obscured.  Mayonnaise,  “salad  dressing,”  French  dressing,  and 
sandwich  spread  are  all  used  for  salad-making.  Mayonnaise,  to 
be  so  labeled,  must  be  at  least  50  per  cent  oil.  “Salad  dressing” 
is  likely  to  be  made  from  corn-starch,  water,  vinegar,  sugar,  and 
very  little  oil.  French  dressing  is  a  mixture  of  oil,  a  little  acid  for 
flavor,  and  paprika  for  color.  Eggs,  salt,  and  pepper  are  other 
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ingredients  used  in  these  preparations.  Some  cooks  consider  it 
economical  and  otherwise  desirable  to  make  their  own  salad 
dressings.  Any  good  cook-book  will  give  recipes  for  several 
kinds.  Two  basic  ones  are  given  here. 


MAYONNAISE  DRESSING 


Makes  One  Pint 

Egg  yolks 

2 

Lemon  juice 

4  Tbsp. 

or  Vinegar 

1V2  Tbsp 

Oil 

2  C. 

Sugar 

1  tsp. 

Mustard 

Va  tsp. 

Salt 

Va  tsp. 

Paprika 

Vs  tsp. 

1.  Put  egg  yolks  into  a  bowl  that  fits  the 
egg  beater,  and  add  seasonings;  beat  un¬ 
til  thick. 

2.  Add  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  and  beat 
vigorously. 

3.  Add  1  Tbsp.  of  oil  at  a  time  and  beat 
vigorously  until  4  or  5  Tbsp.  of  oil  have 
been  added. 

4.  Oil  can  now  be  added  2  or  3  Tbsp.  at  a 
time.  Beat  after  each  addition  of  oil. 
Add  oil  until  dressing  is  stiff  enough  to 
hang  from  beater.  Store  in  a  cool  (not 
cold)  place. 


FRENCH  DRESSING 


Salad  oil  Va  C. 
Vinegar  or  3  Tbsp. 
Lemon  juice  3  Tbsp. 


Salt  Va  tsp. 

Pepper  dash 
Paprika  few  grains 

Mustard  Va  tsp. 

Sugar  V2  tsp. 


1.  Mix  dry  ingredients  with  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice. 

2.  Add  oil  and  beat  until  creamy  and  thick. 
The  emulsion  breaks  quickly,  but  re¬ 
maining  dressing  may  be  beaten  again 
when  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 


Desserts  for  Luncheon 

Desserts  that  are  high  in  calorie  value  and  that  provide  further 
variety  over  those  served  at  dinner  are  planned  for  the  luncheon 
meal.  Some  suggestions  that  come  to  mind  are  certain  fruit  des¬ 
serts,  desserts  containing  milk,  and  carbohydrate  desserts.  There 
can  be  no  hard  and  fast  classification  of  desserts  into  these  types, 
for  their  classifications  overlap.  Fruits  are  combined  into  short¬ 
cakes,  puddings,  and  pies  to  increase  their  calorie  value  and  to 
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provide  variety.  Fruit  pies  and  fruit  puddings  might  be  classified 
as  carbohydrate  desserts  because  they  are  largely  flour  products. 
Milk  is  thickened  with  corn-starch  to  make  a  corn-starch  pud¬ 
ding.  Tapioca,  a  pure  carbohydrate  obtained  from  the  large 
roots  of  the  cassava  plant,  is  cooked  and  combined  with  fruit 
into  a  pudding.  Regardless  of  classification,  these  are  high-calorie 
desserts  and  as  such  have  a  definite  place  in  meal-planning,  and 
particularly  in  planning  luncheons. 

Pastry  and  Pastry  -Making— Nearly  everybody  likes  a  well 
made  pie.  A  poorly  made  pie  is  about  the  most  unappetizing 
dish  imaginable.  The  technique  of  pie-making  is  so  simple  that 
one  wonders  how  any  cook  could  have  failed  to  acquire  it. 

Successful  pastry-making  depends  upon  (i)  quality  ingredi¬ 
ents,  (2)  correct  proportions,  (3)  proper  manipulation,  and  (4) 
correct  baking  temperature. 

Choice  of  ingredients  for  pastry  is  important.  An  all-purpose 
flour  is  best.  Lard  has  the  greatest  shortening  power  of  any 
cooking  fat  per  unit  of  measurement,  and  if  any  other  fat  is 
selected  about  one-fourth  more  will  have  to  be  used  to  secure 
the  same  tenderness;  whatever  fat  is  used,  it  should  be  cold. 
Salt  is  for  seasoning  only,  but  the  small  amount  required  makes 
the  difference  between  a  flat  flavor  and  a  pleasing  one.  The  kind 
of  fat  used  in  pastry  also  makes  a  difference  in  its  flavor. 

Correct  proportions  are  necessary;  therefore  a  standard  recipe 
should  be  followed.  Too  little  fat  or  too  much  water  makes  a 
tough  pastry.  Too  little  water  does  not  allow  formation  of 
enough  steam  to  leaven  the  pastry  and  also  makes  a  crumbly 
crust;  too  much  fat  makes  pastry  so  tender  that  it  will  not  hold 
together. 

Proper  manipulation  is  perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  success. 
The  solid  fat  is  worked  into  the  flour  quickly  and  is  left  in 
fairly  coarse  particles  surrounded  by  flour,  to  make  a  flaky  crust. 
Small  fat  particles  make  a  tender  but  not  a  flaky  crust.  The 
comparatively  small  amount  of  water  which  must  be  used  has 
to  be  distributed  quickly  and  evenly  among  the  fat-flour  par¬ 
ticles,  to  bind  them  together  properly.  The  fewest  possible 
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A  Two  Crust  Pie 

Flour 

1  Vi  C. 

Salt 

Vi  tsp. 

Lard  or 

7  Tbsp. 

other  fat 

9  Tbsp. 

Water,  cold 

4  Tbsp. 

PLAIN  PASTRY 


1.  Sift  the  flour  before  measuring.  Add 
salt  and  sift  again. 

2.  Mix  fat  into  flour  quickly.  Leave  in 
pieces  as  large  as  the  end  of  little  finger. 
Sift  all  through  fingers  several  times,  to 
thoroughly  mix,  and  to  aerate  flour. 

3.  Sprinkle  water  a  little  at  a  time  in  dif¬ 
ferent  areas,  mixing  with  a  fork  quickly; 
push  back  dampened  flour  and  then 
dampen  new  areas  until  all  is  dampened. 

4.  Press  mass  together  with  both  hands; 
divide  into  halves  and  roll  each  half 
separately  to  one-eighth  inch  thickness. 

5.  For  fruit  pie,  prick  upper  crust.  Line 
pie  pan  with  lower  crust.  Pour  fruit 
filling  into  lower  crust.  Fasten  down 
upper  crust  and  bake.  Oven  temperature 

4 25°* 


Note:  For  cooked  fruit  filling:  Use  2  C.  of  fruit  with  juice  to  cover. 
Sift  together  Vi  C.  of  sugar  and  2  Tbsp.  of  corn-starch  and  mix  with 
fruit. 


CREAM  FILLED  PIE 


Makes  One  Eight- 
Inch  Pie 


Milk,  scalded 

1  Vi  C. 

1. 

Sugar 

3/4  C. 

Corn-starch 

4  Tbsp. 

2. 

Salt 

Vs  tsp. 

3- 

Vanilla 

1  tsp. 

4* 

Egg  yolks 

2 

Butter 

Vi  Tbsp. 

Egg  whites 

2 

5- 

Pastry 

Vi  recipe 

6. 

7- 


Prepare  crust;  line  pan;  prick  well  with 
a  fork;  and  bake  until  brown. 

Scald  milk. 

Sift  sugar,  corn-starch,  and  salt. 

Add  heated  milk  slowly  and  cook  over 
hot  water  until  thickened.  Add  egg  yolk 
and  butter  and  reheat. 

Add  flavoring  and  cool.* 

Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff,  after  adding 
Vi  tsp.  lemon  juice. 

Fill  crust  with  cooked  filling,  cover  with 
beaten  egg  whites  to  which  1  Vi  Tbsp. 
of  sugar  has  been  added,  and  brown  in  a 
hot  oven. 


*  Flavoring  may  be  sliced  bananas,  shredded  cocoanut,  lemon  juice,  or 
thick  chocolate  syrup. 
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movements  should  be  made  in  handling  the  thus  dampened 
dough.  Mixing  should  be  done  with  quick,  deft  movements  of 
a  fork;  then  the  dough  is  pressed  together  (no  kneading  is  al¬ 
lowed)  and  rolled  to 
about  one-eighth  inch 
thickness  on  a  very 
lightly  floured  board.  For 
cream-filled  pies,  the  crust 
is  baked  before  the  filling 
is  put  into  it.  For  fruit 
pies  the  double  crust  is 
baked  at  the  same  time  as 
the  fruit  filling.  For  pie¬ 
baking  the  oven  should 
be  preheated  to  400  °  F. 
to  425 0  F. 

Good  pastry  possesses 
these  characteristics:  (1) 

It  is  flaky  and  has  a  some¬ 
what  rough  and  blistered 
appearance  rather  than  a 
smooth  firm  one.  (2)  It 
is  tender  enough  to  cut 
easily  with  a  fork,  but 
not  so  tender  that  it 
crumbles  or  breaks  easily. 

(3)  Its  color  is  a  light 
golden  brown  on  both  top  and  bottom  crust.  (4)  Its  filling  has 
a  firm,  jelly-like  consistency  that  is  neither  too  juicy  nor  too  dry. 

Other  Luncheon  Desserts.— Desserts  in  which  milk  is  used  are 
especially  valuable.  Custard  is  a  favorite  milk  dessert.  Two  others 
are  corn-starch  pudding  and  caramel  pudding;  they  possess  the 
additional  advantage  of  economy. 


Manipulate  the  dough  quickly  and  deftly, 
then  roll  crust  on  a  lightly  floured  board. 
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Serves  Four 


Milk,  scalded 

Eggs 

Sugar 

Vanilla 

Nutmeg 


Salt 


2  C. 

2 

y4  c. 

I  tsp. 
Va  tsp. 
pinch 


CHOCOLATE 

Serves  Six 

Corn-starch  4  Tbsp. 
Sugar  Va  C. 

Salt  few  grains 

Water,  cold  Va  C. 

Milk,  scalded  2  C. 
Vanilla  1  tsp. 


CUSTARD 

1.  Blend  eggs  with  a  fork;  add  sugar  and 
salt. 

2.  Heat  milk  and  add  it. 

3.  Cook  by  either  of  the  two  following 
ways: 

(a)  Baked  Custard:  Pour  into  buttered 
baking  dish  or  custard  cups.  Sprin¬ 
kle  nutmeg  over  top.  Set  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  bake  uncovered  in 
a  slow  oven  (350°  F.)  until  jellied. 

( b )  Boiled  Custard:  Cook  in  top  of  dou¬ 
ble  boiler  over  hot  water  in  bottom 
part,  having  fire  low.  Too  hot  a  fire, 
too  much  sugar,  or  cooking  too 
long  curdles  custard. 

AND  CORN-STARCH  PUDDING 

1.  Make  a  smooth  cold  paste  of  first  four 
ingredients. 

2.  Blend  with  hot  milk,  stirring  constantly 
until  thickened,  in  double  boiler. 

3.  Cool  in  individual  molds  and  serve  with 
cream. 

4.  For  chocolate  pudding,  sift  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  cocoa  with  the  sugar.  For 
caramel  corn-starch  pudding,  caramelize 
the  sugar  by  melting  it  over  a  slow  fire. 


Eating  Away  from  Home 

Discrimination  in  the  choice  of  foods  is  just  as  important  for 
those  who  find  it  necessary  to  eat  in  restaurants  as  it  is  for 
those  who  take  their  meals  at  home.  It  is  possibly  more  im¬ 
portant,  for  a  wider  choice  is  presented  and  the  responsibility 
for  wise  selection  is  wholly  the  individual’s  own.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  any  meal  should  contain  some  of  the  protective 
foods  along  with  foods  that  serve  energy  needs  only.  Indeed,  the 
meal  should  include  some  of  practically  all  of  the  food  essentials. 
What  essentials  are  represented  in  the  foods  listed  in  the  A-i 
lunch  on  the  next  page? 
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'The  School  Lunch  .—The  school  lunch  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  makeshift  and  just  anything  should  not  be  made  to 
serve  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  breakfast  and  the  evening 
meal.  It  should  be  a  well  thought-out  contribution  to  complete 
the  design  and  pattern  of  the  day’s  meals.  An  A-i  cafeteria  lunch 
includes: 

Milk—  V2  pint,  or  two  foods  containing  milk,  such  as  ice  cream, 
milk  soup,  creamed  vegetable,  custard,  or  cocoa 

Vegetable  (besides  potato),  or  fruit,  or  both— one  serving 

Other  substantial  food— two  servings,  in  addition  to  those  listed 
above  (under  this  heading  come  such  items  as  bread  and  butter, 
potatoes,  macaroni,  beans,  a  meat  sandwich,  etc.) 

Dessert— if  desired,  but  not  essential  to  a  good  lunch 

A  home-packed  lunch  also  may  be  made  to  include  these  items, 
with  the  use  of  a  good  lunch  box,  a  thermos  bottle,  and  one  or 
two  small  screw-top  jars.  Plan  a  number  of  school  lunches  that 
conform  to  the  above  pattern  and  yet  afford  variety.  Plan  that 
some  of  them  be  box  lunches  and  others  cafeteria  lunches. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  your  head  in  choosing  foods  for  a  cafeteria 
lunch.  Such  a  bewildering  array  of  attractive  foods  is  confusing 
to  a  hungry  boy  or  girl.  Don’t  let  your  choice  be  your  nutri¬ 
tional  undoing  through  nine  long  months  of  eating  lunches  at 
school.  You  will  do  well  to  keep  the  above  pattern  in  mind  as  a 
guide  in  your  selection  or  preparation  of  a  school  lunch. 

DINNER 

The  heaviest  meal  of  the  day  is  called  dinner.  With  some 
families,  particularly  rural  families,  it  is  the  custom  to  have  the 
heaviest  meal  of  the  day  at  noon.  The  great  bulk  of  American 
families,  however,  eat  their  dinner  in  the  evening,  near  the  close 
of  the  day.  Related  habits  of  living  largely  determine  the  practice 
in  each  case. 

Each  meal  of  the  day  has  distinguishing  characteristics.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  American  breakfast  and  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  confusing  lunch  with  either  of  the  other  two  meals 
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of  the  day.  The  dinner  meal  has  more  courses;  a  greater  variety  of 
foods  is  served;  and  types  of  dishes  comprising  the  courses  are 
somewhat  different  from  either  luncheon  or  breakfast  dishes— 
they  are  perhaps  simpler  on  the  whole  than  those  served  for 
luncheon.  “Made”  dishes— hearty  mixtures,  largely— characterize 
luncheon,  while  food  served  for  each  course  of  the  dinner  meal 
is  made  to  stand  or  fall  mainly  on  its  own  simple  excellence  in 
appearance  and  flavor. 

Typ  es  of  dinners  served  vary  with  occasions.  Family  dinners 
are  always  with  us.  Special  dinners  are  high-lighted  occasions 
and  call  for  ingenuity  and  imagination;  for  that  matter  it  will 
not  hurt  to  exercise  a  little  of  each  of  these  qualities  on  the 
family.  Types  of  food  served  are  influenced  somewhat  by  the 
season,  the  locality,  and  the  family  income. 

(i)  Cocktails,  (2)  soup,  (3)  main  dish,  (4)  salad,  and  (5) 
dessert  are  the  courses  commonly  served  for  a  dinner,  and  they 
are  served  in  the  order  given.  Often  one  or  the  other  of  the 
first  two  courses  is  omitted.  For  especially  elaborate  dinners 
canapes  and  other  additional  courses  called  entrees  (an  entree 
is  a  course  between  courses)  are  served. 

This  arrangement  of  courses  affords  balance  to  a  meal;  the 
heavy  course  is  balanced  against  the  light  and  the  less  heavy; 
the  main  course  forms  the  heart  of  the  meal.  Calorie  considera¬ 
tions  are  important  in  that,  since  there  are  several  courses,  the 
calorie  total  of  any  one  course  selected  should  not  be  out  of 
proportion  to  others  and  to  the  menu  as  a  whole.  For  example, 
think  how  uncomfortable  you  would  be  if  you  ate  a  dinner 
consisting  of  oyster  cocktail;  cream  of  mushroom  soup;  steak, 
gravy,  and  peas;  macaroni  salad;  and  mince  pie!  Fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  should  be  a  part  of  at  least  some  of  the  courses.  Achieve 
variety.  If  a  fruit  cocktail  is  served  avoid  fruit  dessert,  or  if  you 
have  a  gelatin  salad  do  not  repeat  with  a  gelatin  dessert— of 
course  not! 

Standards  of  excellence  should  mark  each  course.  A  dinner 
should  be  a  masterpiece  of  culinary  perfection.  Let  us  take  a 
close  look  at  each  course  and  at  the  foods  comprising  it. 
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The  Cocktail  Course 

The  cocktail  course  is  an  appetizer  and  as  such  it  should 
serve  its  purpose  well.  The  choice  of  cocktail  is  governed  largely 
by  the  character  of  other  dishes  in  the  meal,  since  such  factors 
as  color  harmony,  variety,  and  compatability  in  flavors  and  tex¬ 
tures  have  to  be  considered  in  this  as  in  other  meals.  Fish  (oysters, 
shrimp,  and  crab  are  favorites),  chilled  and  garnished  with  a 
piquant  sauce;  chilled  fruits  in  attractive  arrangement;  and  chilled 
fruit  juices  make  delicious  cocktails.  Served  as  the  first  course, 
they  more  often  than  not  are  placed  on  the  table  just  before 
dinner  is  announced. 

Another  form  of  appetizer  is  the  canape.  Canapes  are  not 
usually  served  as  part  of  the  dinner  itself  but  are  served  from 
a  buffet  or  from  trays  passed  to  guests  just  previous  to  their 
being  seated  at  the  dining  table.  A  variety  of  canapes  appear 
upon  the  serving  tray  and  hardly  any  two  of  them  are  alike; 
most  of  them  are  prepared  as  some  form  of  open-faced  sand¬ 
wich. 


Dinner  Soups 

Dinner  soups  should  stimulate  appetite,  not  satisfy  it.  In  other 
words,  they  should  be  light,  not  heavy.  Tasty  broths,  clear 
meat  stock,  and  bouillons  are  appropriate.  They  contain  no  solids 
but  are  prepared  by  boiling  tasty  meats  (or  vegetables)  in  water; 
thus  flavors  and  nutrients  are  extracted.  (An  old  wit  was  heard 
to  say  that  “a  bucket  of  water -f- an  onion  =  bouillon.”)  Soup 
of  any  kind  should  be  served  piping  hot  in  hot  cups  or  soup 
plates.  Crisp  crackers  or  cheese  straws  are  suitable  accompani¬ 
ments. 

MEAT  STOCK 


Meat  and  bone  2  lb. 
Salt  2  V2  tsp. 

Water,  cold  2  qt. 


1.  Cut  a  considerable  portion  of  the  meat 
into  small  pieces  and  brown  them  in 
part  of  the  fat. 

2.  Put  all  together  into  a  kettle  and  cook 
meat  until  tender,  keeping  water  to  the 
2-qt.  amount. 

3.  Strain  and  clear. 


Most  dinner  menus  are  planned  abou1*the  meat  that  is  to  be  served. 

The  Main  Course  of  a  Dinner 

Most  dinner  menus  are  planned  or  built  around  the  meat  that 
is  to  be  served.  “The  meat  makes  the  meal”  is  an  old  saying  full 
of  meaning.  The  meat  course  of  a  dinner  is  served  with  one  or 
two  vegetables  and  accompaniments.  Since  dinner  is  the  heavy 
meal  of  the  day,  it  is  the  one  at  which  meat  is  served  even  if  it 
is  not  included  in  any  other  of  the  day’s  meals.  There  is  a  wide 
possible  choice  of  meats,  prepared  and  cooked  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  is  not  customary,  however;  to  serve  creamed  meats  at 
the  dinner  meal— they  are  reserved  for  the  breakfast  and  luncheon 
meals.  The  selection  and  buying  of  meats  are  discussed  in  the 
Consumer-Buying  Unit.  It  is  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meat 
that  claims  our  attention  here. 

Meat —Meat  is  the  flesh  of  any  animal  used  for  food.  Fowl  is 
poultry  in  general.  The  meat  of  wild  animals  is  called  game. 
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Meats  to  be  found  in  the  market  are  fish,  poultry  (chicken,  tur¬ 
key,  goose,  duck,  and  other  birds),  beef  from  cattle,  veal  from 
calves,  pork  from  hogs,  and  lamb  and  mutton  from  sheep.  The 
meat  of  any  of  these  animals  is  a  combination  of  lean  muscle 
(protein  in  nature)  and  fat,  but  that  of  each  animal  has  its  own 
individual  characteristics,  appearance,  texture,  and  flavor.  Lean 
meat  is  an  excellent  source  of  protein  and  on  the  whole  is  a  good 
source  of  iron,  and  vitamins  A,  B1?  and  G.  Meat  from  some 
parts  of  the  animal,  particularly  glandular  parts,  are  richer  in 
minerals  and  vitamins  than  other  parts.  Fat  meat  is  valuable 
largely  as  a  source  of  calories. 

Cuts  of  meat  can  be  divided  into  two  classes:  tender,  and 
tough  cuts.  Veal  and  lamb  are  always  tender  because  they  are 
from  young  animals,  but  the  tenderness  or  toughness  of  other 
meats  depends  not  only  upon  the  age  of  the  animal  but  also  upon 
the  part  of  the  animal  from  which  the  cut  is  taken,  as  is  explained 
in  the  meat-selection  discussion  and  in  diagrams  there  showing 
the  location  of  different  cuts. 

Fundametitals  of  Meat  Cookery.— The  method  used  to  cook 
meat  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  cut  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  tender  cuts  may  be  cooked  by  methods  which  cannot  be 
used  successfully  in  preparing  the  less  tender  cuts.  Fundamentally 
there  are  only  two  methods  of  meat  cookery:  ( i )  Dry  heat  and 
(2)  Moist  heat.  The  tender  cuts  may  be  cooked  by  dry  heat 
because  they  contain  very  little  connective  tissue.  The  less  tender 
cuts,  containing  as  they  do  more  of  the  tough  connective  tissue, 
are  cooked  by  moist  heat,  since  connective  tissue  is  softened 
in  the  presence  of  moist  heat. 

Time  and  temperature  are  the  two  factors  governing  success¬ 
ful  cooking  by  either  method.  Having  a  low  temperature  and  a 
long  cooking  time  is  a  good  rule  to  go  by  in  cooking  all  meats. 
High  temperatures  for  any  length  of  time  toughen  meats.  An 
oven  temperature  of  300°  F.  to  350°  F.  is  to  be  kept  for  oven 
cooking  of  meats .  by  either  dry  or  moist  heat.  Simmering  tem¬ 
perature,  just  under  2120  F.,  is  to  be  used  for  cooking  or  stewing 
meat  in  water.  Meat  should  never  be  boiled;  approximately 
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185°  F.  is  the  correct  temperature  of  the  cooking  water.  Time 
required  varies  with  desired  degree  of  “doneness”  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  meat  cooked.  Internal  temperature  is  the  best  in¬ 
dication  of  degree  of  “doneness,”  as  is  indicated  below. 

Cooking  Meat  by  Dry  Heat.— The  three  methods  by  which 
meat  is  cooked  in  dry  heat  are:  (1)  roasting,  (2)  broiling,  and 
( 3 )  pan  broiling. 

Roasting—  Roasting  is  cooking  by  dry  heat  in  an  oven;  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  baking: 

1.  Season  roast  (which  should  be  a  large  tender  piece  of  meat)  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

2.  Place  fat  side  up  on  a  rack  in  an  uncovered  roasting  pan,  without 
any  added  water.  Heat  and  hold  oven  to  300-350°  F. 

3.  Insert  meat  thermometer  so  that  bulb  reaches  center  of  the  thick¬ 
est  part,  and  roast  the  meat  until  desired  degree  of  doneness  is 
reached.  Beef:  rare,  140°  F.;  medium  done,  160°  F.;  well  done, 
1800  F.  Allow  30  to  35  minutes  per  pound  for  well-done  roast 
meat.  Directions  for  roasting  turkey  and  other  fowl  are  given 
on  page  000. 

Broiling—  Broiling  is  cooking  by  direct  heat  from  flame  or  other 
heat  source.  Grilling  means  the  same  as  broiling.  Tender  steaks  and 
chops  are  cooked  by  broiling: 

1.  Preheat  broiler. 

2.  Place  meat  on  rack  about  three  inches  from  heat  and  broil  until 
browned  on  both  sides  and  thoroughly  cooked.  Steaks  and  chops 
1 -inch  thick  require  15-20  minutes. 

V  anbroiling  —  Panbroiling  is  cooking  in  a  hot  uncovered  frying  pan 
and  pouring  off  the  fat  as  it  accumulates  in  this  way. 

Cooking  by  Moist  Heat.-(i)  Braising  and  (2)  stewing  or 
cooking  in  water  are  moist-heat  cookery  methods  that  are  used 
for  tougher  cuts. 

Braising— This  method  is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  roasting.  By 
this  method  meat  is  dredged  with  flour  and  browned  in  a  small 
amount  of  fat.  It  is  then  cooked  slowly,  covered  tightly  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  liquid,  in  a  heavy  roasting  pan  in  a 
preheated  oven.  An  oven  temperature  of  350°  F.  is  required  for 
braising,  as  for  other  oven  cooking  of  most  meats.  If  a  Dutch  oven 
or  a  heavy  iron  skillet  is  the  cooking  utensil  chosen,  the  braising  may 
be  done  on  top  of  the  stove. 

Braising  can  be  used  for  tough  steaks,  for  larger,  older  chickens 
and  other  large  fowl,  and  for  pot  roasts.  For  a  pot  roast  a  three-to- 
four  pound  piece  of  meat  is  ideal.  Cuts  of  beef  suitable  for  a  pot 
roast  are  the  chuck,  round,  and  rump.  A  cut  of  this  size  requires 
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from  three  to  four  hours  for  cooking.  A  thick  tough  steak,  cut  per¬ 
haps  from  the  round  or  the  shoulder  and  called  a  Swiss  steak,  is 
cooked  by  braising. 

Casserole-meat  cookery  is  another  form  of  braising,  in  which  the 
meat  may  be  cut  into  small  pieces  as  for  stewing.  A  fricassee  is  a  dish 
made  from  meat  cut  into  small  pieces  and  cooked  by  braising.  Less 
tender  chicken  may  be  fricasseed. 

Stewing  or  cooking  in  water—  Simmering  temperature  (185°  F.)  is 
employed  in  this  method;  at  this  temperature  bubbles  form  slowly 
and  break  beneath  the  surface,  but  the  surface  of  the  water  is  not 
greatly  agitated.  A  small  amount  of  simmering  water  is  kept  at  con¬ 
stant  volume  and  the  meat  is  kept  tightly  covered.  Where  small 
pieces  of  meat  are  cooked  in  this  manner  the  result  is  a  “stew”  to 
which  vegetables  are  added  late  in  the  cooking  period.  Larger  pieces 
of  meat,  a  ham,  for  instance,  are  also  cooked  by  this  method.  Tongue, 
liver,  head,  and  heart  are  other  examples.  About  25  minutes  per 
pound  is  required  to  cook  large  pieces  tender. 

Carving  of  Meat—  The  fundamental  rule  for  carving  meat  is 
that  all  meat  is  carved  or  cut  across  the  grain,  which  means 
crosswise  of  the  length  of  the  meat  fibers.  The  butcher  has 
already  cut  across  the  grain  to  obtain  sliced  meats,  such  as  steaks, 
ham  slices,  and  all  kinds  of  chops,  and  the  fibers  of  these  sliced 
meats  are  cut  short. 

A  study  of  the  appearance  of  larger  pieces  of  meat— such  as 
standing  ribs,  loin  or  crown  roasts,  leg  of  lamb  and  ham— in  the 
piece  reveals  the  position  of  the  bones  and  joints  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  fibers  run.  The  butcher  can  simplify  the 
problem  of  carving  by  breaking  or  sawing  divisions  in  the  bones 
and  joints.  In  some  cases  he  removes  the  bones  altogether.  Follow 
these  two  rules  for  carving  and  you  will  not  make  many  mistakes: 
(1)  cut  downward  toward  the  bone,  and  (2)  cut  across  the 
grain. 

Vegetables  in  the  Main  Course—  When  the  kind  of  meat  to 
be  served  has  been  decided,  then  the  two  accompanying  vege¬ 
tables  and  the  garnish  for  the  main  course  are  selected.  Potato  in 
some  form  may  well  be  one  of  the  two  vegetables;  pleasing  and 
palatable  combinations  are  chosen.  Methods  of  preparation  of 
vegetables  are  discussed  in  the  luncheon  section.  Garnishing 
should  be  restrained  and  artistic. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  suitability  of  different  methods 
of  cooking  for  different  cuts  of  different  animals.  It  should  be 
helpful  as  an  additional  selection  guide. 


TABLE  XXI 

Suitable  Methods  of  Cooking  for  Various  Cuts  of  Different  Animals 


Methods 

Beef 

Pork 

Lamb 

Veal 

Roasting 

Standing  Rib 
Rolled  Rib 
Tenderloin 
Rump 

Loin 

Spareribs 

Shoulder 

Ham 

Tenderloin 

Shoulder 

Leg,  Rib 

Loin 

Crown 

Shoulder,  Rib 
Leg 

Loin 

Rib 

Broiling 

and 

Panbroil- 

ING 

Tenderloin 

Steaks: 

Sirloin, 

Club, 

Top  Round, 
Rib 

Smoked  and 
Sliced  Ham 
Bacon 

Chops: 

Rib,  Loin 
Shoulder 

Leg  Steaks 

Veal  is  not 
broiled 

Braising 

Chuck,  Flank 
Round,  Plate 
Heart,  Short 
Ribs,  Neck 

Chops,  Heart 
Shoulder 

Steaks 

Fresh  Ham, 
sliced 
Spareribs 

Breast,  Shank 
Shoulder 

Heart 

Neck  Slices 

Chops:  Loin, 
Rib, 

Shoulder 
Steaks,  Breast 
Shank,  Heart 

Stewing 

or 

Cooking 

in 

Water 

Flank,  Neck 
Shank,  Plate 
Brisket 

Tongue 

Corned  Beef 
Short  Ribs 

Kidney,  Feet 
Spareribs 

Ham 

Shank 

Hocks 

Lamb  is  not 
cooked  by  this 
method 

Breast 

Shank 

Shoulder 

Neck 

Tongue 

Yeast  Breads  for  Dinner 

Some  kind  of  bread  is  served  on  the  average  American  table 
three  times  a  day.  The  baking  of  quick  breads  is  discussed  in 
the  breakfast  unit,  but  quick  breads  form  only  a  small  part  of 
the  picture.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  bread  consumption  is 
in  the  form  of  yeast  breads,  the  palatability  of  which  depends 
not  only  upon  materials  but  upon  methods  of  mixing  and  baking. 

Most  of  these  yeast  breads  are  made  from  either  white  flour 
(made  from  the  inward  part  of  the  grain),  or  whole- wheat  flour, 
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or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  into  loaf  breads  and  into  a  variety  of 
rolls— Parker  House,  dinner,  clover-leaf,  crescent,  finger,  and 
others.  These  breads  differ  mostly  in  the  richness  of  the  dough 
and  in  the  shapes  into  which  the  bread  is  baked.  Rolls  are  usually 
served  hot  and  the  loaf  breads  are  served  cold.  Either  loaf  breads 
or  rolls  are  appropriate  for  the  dinner  meal;  hot  biscuits  and 
hot  muffins,  two  quick  breads,  also  are  occasionally  served  for 
dinner. 

Ingredients—  The  essential  ingredients  in  yeast  breads  are  flour, 
liquid,  salt,  and  yeast.  The  addition  of  sugar  and  fat  makes  a 
more  palatable  product. 

The  kind  of  flour  used  influences  the  quality  of  the  bread.  For 
bread  a  strong  flour,  necessarily  made  from  hard  wheat,  is 
needed,  one  that  has  more  gluten  and  less  starch  than  other 
flours.  Flour  which  is  the  opposite  of  this  type  is  that  made 
from  soft  wheat;  it  is  used  for  cakes  and  pastry.  One  way  to 
identify  the  kind  of  wheat  flour  is  to  squeeze  a  handful  tightly. 
The  soft  wheat  flour  holds  its  mold  and  shows  the  impression 
of  the  fingers  plainly;  since  the  hard  wheat  flour  is  gritty  it  acts 
more  like  powder  and  the  mold  breaks  up  readily.  An  “all¬ 
purpose”  flour  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds.  Some  manufacturers 
label  their  brands  of  flour  as  to  purpose.  A  mixture  of  whole 
wheat  and  white  flour  makes  a  “lighter”  loaf  than  whole  wheat 
flour  alone.  Most  white  flours  are  now  enriched  with  vitamins 
and  minerals. 

Any  one  of  the  forms  of  milk— fresh,  evaporated,  or  dried 
with  added  water— may  be  used  for  liquid.  Where  water  alone  is 
the  liquid  used,  the  bread  does  not  have  as  good  a  flavor.  The 
purpose  of  fat  is  to  give  tenderness  and  flavor;  any  good  cooking 
fat  is  satisfactory.  Sugar  adds  flavor,  helps  to  give  a  golden 
brown  color  to  the  crust,  and  furnishes  additional  food  for  growth 
of  yeast  in  the  dough,  thereby  making  the  dough  rise  more 
quickly.  A  moderate  amount  of  salt  is  added  for  flavor. 

Yeast  may  be  added— fresh  compressed,  dried  compressed,  or 
liquid  yeast.  The  first  is  the  most  convenient  form  and  acts  more 
quickly  than  the  dry  compressed. 
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Makes  Two  Loaves 

Yeast  i  cake 

Water, 

lukewarm  lA  C. 

Sugar  2  Tbsp. 

Fat  2  Tbsp. 

Salt  i  Tbsp. 

Milk,  scalded  i  C. 

Flour,  sifted  6  C. 


BREAD 

1.  Crumble  yeast  into  the  lukewarm  wa¬ 
ter  and  stir  until  dissolved. 

2.  Put  fat  and  sugar  into  a  bowl  and  pour 
scalded  hot  milk  over  them,  then  cool. 

3.  Add  dissolved  yeast  to  the  cooled  mix¬ 
ture.  Stir  thoroughly,  and  add  3  C.  of 
the  flour.  Beat. 

4.  Add  remainder  of  flour  and  salt  and 
mix  thoroughly. 

5.  Turn  onto  a  lightly  floured  board  and 
knead  for  five  minutes.  Add  a  little 
more  flour  to  board  if  necessary  to 
keep  from  sticking  badly,  but  do  not 
add  flour  in  any  amount  to  the  dough. 

6.  Place  in  greased  bowl,  cover,  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise  (but  not  over 
direct  heat).  Let  rise,  undisturbed,  un¬ 
til  double  in  bulk. 

7.  When  dough  is  double  in  bulk,  col¬ 
lapse  it  by  punching.  Turn  onto  a 
lightly  floured  board  and  knead  3  min¬ 
utes.  Put  back  into  bowl  and  let  rise 
again  in  a  warm  place  until  dough  is 
double  in  bulk. 

8.  Shape  into  loaves  or  rolls  and  fit  them 
into  a  greased  pan.  Brush  tops  with 
melted  butter.  Put  shaped  dough  into  a 
warm  place,  covered,  to  rise  until  it  is 
again  double  in  bulk. 

9.  Bake  loaf  uncovered,  in  a  hot  oven 
(425 0  F.)  for  15  minutes,  then  reduce 
heat  to  moderate  (375°  F.)  and  con¬ 
tinue  baking  30  to  35  minutes  longer. 
Rolls  require  only  about  20  minutes. 

10.  Remove  from  pan  and  place  right  side 
up  on  a  wire  rack  to  cool. 


Note:  1.  For  a  crisp  crust  leave  uncovered. 

2.  For  a  soft  crust  cover  hot  baked  loaf  with  a  dry  cloth  and 
let  stand. 

3.  For  a  shiny  crust  brush  top  with  butter  (as  in  step  8). 
Variations:  To  shape  Parker  House  rolls,  in  step  8  roll  the  dough 
to  1  inch  thickness,  cut  with  medium-sized  biscuit  cutter,  crease 
across  middle  with  a  knife,  brush  with  butter,  and  fold  like  a  pocket- 
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book.  To  shape  Clover  leaf  rolls,  mold  three  small  round  balls  and 
fit  them  together  in  muffin  tins.  To  shape  Crescent  rolls,  roll  dough 
i  inch  thick,  cut  into  triangles,  roll  triangle  from  longest  side  to 
opposite  point,  then  curve  into  a  crescent  in  pan  (brush  the  triangle 
with  butter  before  rolling).  Finger  rolls  are  cut  from  dough  that  is 
rolled  about  ki-inch  thick,  then  cut  into  strips  that  are  rolled  into 
solid  cylinders  and  cut  into  desired  lengths. 

Manipulation.— Steps  in  bread  making  are  mixing ,  kneading , 
rising ,  shaping ,  and  baking.  Methods  for  mixing  and  kneading 
the  mixture  are  given  below.  Temperature  of  the  yeast  mixture 
should  be  controlled;  too  high  a  temperature  kills  the  yeast 
plants  and  too  low  a  temperature  prohibits  their  growth  and 
multiplication.  The  best  temperature  is  between  8o°  F.  to  85°  F. 
The  yeast  plants  feeding  upon  the  flour  mixture  throw  off 
carbon  dioxide  gas  and  alcohol.  The  carbon  dioxide  gas  causes 
the  dough  to  rise.  The  mixture  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise 
so  long  that  the  alcohol  is  allowed  to  change  to  acid  and  thus 
cause  the  bread  to  taste  sour. 

The  dough  should  be  allowed  to  rise  to  twice  its  original  size, 
then  it  is  punched  down  and  allowed  to  rise  a  second  time.  The 
best  test  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  dough  has  risen  long 
enough  on  the  second  rising  (after  which  it  is  to  be  molded  into 
loaves  or  rolls  for  baking),  is  to  touch  the  dough  lightly  with 
the  fingers.  If  the  depression  thus  made  by  the  finger  disappears 
quickly,  it  should  rise  longer.  The  depression  will  remain  when 
the  dough  has  risen  to  about  twice  its  original  volume. 

Proportions  and.  Methods—  The  standard  recipe  given  serves 
to  make  two  4x8  inch  loaves  or  from  2 l/z  to  3  dozen  medium¬ 
sized  rolls.  For  an  overnight  sponge,  stop  with  step  3.  Next 
morning  add  extra  2  C.  of  water  and  extra  6  C.  of  flour  and 
proceed  from  step  3.  The  extra  flour  and  water  allow  for  four 
loaves  of  bread  instead  of  two. 

Dinner  Salads 

For  the  dinner  meal  light  salads  should  be  chosen  since  the 
meal  contains  several  courses  and  is  high  in  calorie  value.  They 
should  add  variety  in  type  of  food  and  should  present  appetite 
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appeal.  Stewed  or  raw  fruits,  crisp  green  vegetables  or  cooked 
ones,  and  gelatin  salads  are  stand-bys.  Salads  must  be  assembled 
in  combinations  of  harmonizing  and  attractive  colors,  pleasing 
flavors,  and  textures. 

Tart  gelatin  preparations  make  pleasing  dinner  salads;  lemon, 
cherry,  lime,  and  mint  flavored  preparations  are  often  used.  The 
sweeter  flavored  gelatin  preparations  are  reserved  for  dinner 
desserts.  Any  pleasing  and  harmonious  combination  of  fresh 
vegetables  or  fruits  may  be  added  to  the  gelatin  before  it  is 
molded.  Directions  for  making  accompany  each  package  that  is 
on  the  market.  Other  suggestions  appear  in  various  booklets 
advertising  different  preparations  using  gelatin  as  a  base.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  these  preparations  consist  largely  in  the  proportion  of 
gelatin  (the  protein  thickening  agent)  contained;  some  are  the 
pure  granular  gelatin,  made  by  extracting  gelatin  from  the  con¬ 
nective  tissue  of  animals,  drying  it  in  sheets,  and  then  grinding 
it.  Others  are  mixtures  of  sugar  and  finely  ground  gelatin  with 
artificial  coloring  added.  Prepared  with  pure  fruit  juices,  the 
slight  nutritive  value  of  these  mixtures  is  enhanced.  The  trick 
of  removing  a  gelatin  preparation  from  its  molding  pan  is  to 
dip  the  mold  quickly  into  water  that  is  only  lukewarm,  then 
give  it  a  vigorous  shake  to  loosen  its  contents;  hold  hand  over 
mold  while  shaking  it.  Turn  mold  onto  a  serving  plate  and  keep 
molded  gelatin  cold  until  it  is  served,  to  keep  it  from  “seeping.” 

Ingenuity  and  practice  will  suggest  new  salad  combinations. 
A  scrap-book  of  magazine  illustrations  and  recipes  gives  addi¬ 
tional  suggestions.  Review  the  rules  for  salad-making  in  the 
luncheon  section.  All  salads  need  the  addition  of  some  preferred 
type  of  salad  dressing. 

Dinner  Desserts — Cakes 

The  purpose  of  the  dinner  dessert  is  to  top  off  an  otherwise 
satisfactory  meal  with  something  especially  pleasing  to  a  some¬ 
what  jaded  appetite.  The  calorie  value  of  each  serving  needs  to 
be  kept  low,  either  by  serving  a  small  portion  of  a  rich  dessert 
or  by  serving  a  dessert  not  high  in  calories.  Examples  of  rich 
desserts  served  in  small  portions  are  cakes,  puddings,  frozen  des- 
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serts  having  a  high  calorie  content  because  of  cream  and  other 
rich  ingredients,  and  pies.  Lighter  desserts  appropriate  for  dinner 

are  gelatin  desserts, 
other  less  rich  frozen 
desserts,  and  fruit.  Some 
of  the  desserts  discussed 
in  the  luncheon  section, 
pie  for  example,  can  be 
used  interchangeably 
for  dinners  as  well  as 
for  luncheons. 

Ingredients.— All  cakes 
contain  flour  and  sugar 
and  most  of  them  con¬ 
tain  liquid  and  leaven¬ 
ing.  In  a  general  way 
cakes  are  classified  as 
cakes  containing  fat 
(butter  cakes,  they  are 
usually  called)  and  cakes 
without  fat  (sponge 
cakes  and  angel  food  cakes  are  cakes  without  fat). 

Fine,  soft  wheat  flour  is  best  for  cakes;  it  is  that  sold  as  “cake 
flour.”  Granulated  sugar  is  preferred  to  powdered,  and  a  solid 
fat  that  can  be  creamed  is  better  than  a  melted  fat  or  oil.  Baking- 
powder  is  the  usual  leavening  agent,  though  sour  milk  with  soda, 
as  well  as  air  beaten  into  egg  whites,  sometimes  serves  to  leaven 
cake  mixtures.  Milk  is  the  liquid  used  in  cake-making. 

Yroportions— The  following  table  presents  proportions  for 
several  types  of  cakes  .containing  fat.  Proportions  for  others  may 
be  found  in  standard  cook-books  under  recipes  for  cakes  of 
different  names  or  kinds,  but  all  conforming  to  a  particular 
type.  The  proportions  here  given  for  any  one  type  will  give 
a  very  good  cake.  It  will  be  found  that  any  recipe  calling 
for  extreme  variation  from  the  proportions  suggested  for  any 
one  type  will  not  produce  a  satisfactory  cake.  However,  such 
recipes  are  not  likely  to  be  found  in  a  standard  cook-book. 


Lightness  and  fineness  of  grain  characterize 
a  good  cake. 
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TABLE  XXII 

Ingredients  and  Proportions  for  Typical  Cakes  Containing  Fat 


Cake 

Fat 

(cups) 

Sugar 

(cups) 

Flour 

(cups) 

Baking- 

Powder 

(tsp.) 

Salt 

(tsp.) 

Milk 

(cups) 

Flavor¬ 

ing 

(tsp.) 

Choco¬ 

late 

(square) 

Soda 

(tsp.) 

Eggs 

Plain  . 

54 

I 

I3/4 

2 

1/4 

Z/3 

I 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

Foundation 

Standard 

5/2 

1V2 

3 

4 

Ya 

I 

I 

•  • 

•  * 

2 

butter 
cake  .... 

Yz 

I 

2 

3 

Va 

2/3 

I 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

Chocolate  . 

Vz 

I 

2 

3 

Ya 

I 

I 

3 

2 

Devil’s 

»'■ 

Food  . . . 

V* 

1Y4 

(brown) 

2 

1 

Ya 

iYa 

I 

6 

I  « 

2 

Notes:  i.  Three  Tbsp.  of  breakfast  cocoa  may  be  substituted  for  each 
square  of  chocolate. 

2.  Bake  the  cakes  containing  chocolate  at  350°  F.  and  the 
others  at  375 0  F. 

It  is  important  that  accurate  level  measurements  be  made. 
Some  results  of  incorrect  measurements  are  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary: 

Some  Results  of  Incorrect  Measurement  of  Cake  Ingredients 


Ingredient 

Too  Much 

Too  Little 

Baking-powder  . 

A  coarse  grain;  usually 
a  fallen  cake  which 
has  bitter  taste. 

Small,  compact,  and 
heavy  cake 

Flour  . 

Dry,  bread-like,  peaked 
or  cracked  on  top 

Heavy  and  soggy 

Sugar  . 

Waxy  cake,  heavy  crust, 
coarse  texture,  and 
usually  fallen 

Bread-like,  coarse,  and 
dry 

Fat  . 

Greasy,  fails  to  hold  to¬ 
gether,  crisp  crust 

Tough,  and  having  a 
coarse  texture 

Liquid  . 

Soggy,  heavy 

Bread-like,  coarse,  and 
dry 

Before  starting  a  cake,  assemble  all  ingredients  and  utensils 
and  preheat  the  oven  to  desired  temperature,  then  grease  and 
flour  the  cake  pans. 
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Conventional  Method  of  Mixing  a  Cake— The  conventional 
(customary)  method  of  mixing  butter  cakes  has  been  found  to 
give  best  results.  Use  it  for  any  of  the  butter  cakes  in  Table  XXII 
and  others.  It  will  now  be  outlined  step  by  step: 

1.  Cream  the  plastic  fat  until  it  is  light  and  fluffy.  The  creaming  may 
be  done  with  a  spoon.  Thorough  creaming  is  important;  the 
process  will  take  about  5  minutes. 

2.  Add  the  sugar  a  little  bit  at  a  time,  and  thoroughly  beat  after  each 
addition.  Adding  the  sugar  will  probably  take  5  more  minutes. 

3.  Separate  egg  whites  from  egg  yolks.  Beat  the  whites  until  they 
are  stiff  but  still  shiny  and  set  them  aside;  if  the  yolks  are  to  be 
used  put  them  into  the  fluffy  fat-sugar  mixture  now. 

4.  When  the  fat  and  sugar  is  a  creamy,  fluffy  mass,  due  to  hard 
thorough  beating,  one  third  of  the  flour  called  for  in  the  recipe 
may  be  added.  From  this  point  on  manipulation  should  be  speedy. 
Alternate  the  milk  and  flour  so  that  flour  is  added  last.  After  each 
addition  of  flour  to  the  cake  batter,  beat  the  batter  only  about 
half  a  minute.  Merely  stir  in  the  milk. 

5.  If  beaten  egg  whites  are  used,  the  whites  may  be  beaten  before 
the  addition  of  any  flour  to  the  batter.  It  does  not  hurt  the  beaten 
whites  to  let  them  stand  during  the  operation  of  step  4.  Immedi¬ 
ately  upon  completion  of  step  4,  quickly  stir  in  the  beaten  egg 
wThites.  In  sponge  cakes  the  beaten  whites  must  be  carefully 
handled,  since  we  are  depending  upon  them  for  leavening  pur¬ 
poses,  but  this  is  not  true  with  butter  cakes. 

6.  Pour  immediately  into  baking  pans  and  either  bake  at  once  or 
cover  and  let  stand  until  later,  in  a  refrigerator.  The  quality  of  the 
cake  does  not  appear  to  be  influenced  by  standing  in  a  refrigerator 
for  even  three  hours. 

7.  Bake  at  temperatures  recommended.  Most  butter  cakes  and  cookies 
can  be  safely  baked  at  a  temperature  of  3 75 0  F.  The  layer  and 
cup  cakes  and  cookies  bake  more  quickly  than  the  loaf  cakes. 

Baking  Tests  for  Butter  Cakes You  can  tell  when  a  cake  is 
done  by  the  following  tests: 

1.  The  cake  pulls  away  from  the  sides  of  the  pan. 

2.  The  cake  is  brown  on  top. 

3.  When  the  finger  is  pressed  downward  upon  the  top  of  the  cake  it 
springs  back  up.  No  dent  is  made  upon  the  top  by  this  slight 
pressure  of  the  finger. 

4.  A  toothpick  (beware  of  a  dirty  broom-straw)  stuck  into  the 
center  of  a  cake  comes  out  clean  without  any  adhering  crumbs  or 
batter. 
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Judging  Quality  in  Butter  Cakes—  If  you  have  a  standard,  re¬ 
liable  recipe  which  you  have  followed  carefully  in  measurement 
and  manipulation  of  ingredients  and  directions  for  baking,  your 
butter  cake  should  possesss  these  qualities: 

1.  Velvetiness— possessing  smoothness,  softness,  and  moisture  as  op¬ 
posed  to  dryness. 

2.  Lightness— not  compact  and  heavy. 

3.  Fineness  of  grain— containing  small  holes  of  even  size,  holes  that 
are  numerous  and  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  cake. 


Overbeating  is  the  undoing  of  many  a  cake  that  otherwise 
would  have  qualified  for  honors.  It  causes  dryness  and  coarse¬ 
ness  of  grain  from  incorporating  too  much  air.  Underbeating  and 
too  much  flour  both  detract  from  the  quality  of  velvetiness. 

Sponge  and  Angel  Food  Cakes—  These  are  the  cakes  that  de¬ 
pend  for  leavening  upon  the  air  that  is  beaten  into  the  egg 
whites.  No  baking  powder  is  used  and  no  fat.  The  purpose  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  is  to  bleach  the  protein  of  the  flour  and  to 
make  the  protein  of  the  egg  whites  more  tender.  Because  of  their 
delicate  texture  these  cakes  require  careful  handling  while  they 
are  hot. 


SPONGE  CAKE,  PLAIN 


Serves  Twelve 

Flour 

1  C. 

Eggs 

4 

Sugar 

1  C. 

Lemon  juice 

2  Tbsp. 

Lemon  rind, 

grated 

1  tsp. 

Salt 

V2  tsp. 

1.  Sift  flour  three  times.  Separate  egg  yolks 
from  whites. 

2.  Beat  egg  yolks  until  stiff  and  thick.  Add 
half  of  the  sugar,  beating  thoroughly, 
and  then  add  the  lemon  juice  and  rind. 
Beat  until  thick. 

3.  Beat  the  egg  whites  with  added  salt  un¬ 
til  they  will  peak  but  are  not  dry. 

4.  Fold  remainder  of  sugar  into  egg  whites 
gently. 

5.  Fold  in  the  egg  white  mixture. 

6.  Fold  in  the  flour  gently  with  a  spatula. 

7.  Pour  into  an  ungreased  tube  pan,  sift 
powdered  sugar  on  top  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven  (300°  F.)  for  about  50  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  from  oven  and  invert.  Al¬ 
low  to  become  cold  before  removing 
from  pan. 
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ANGEL  FOOD  CAKE 

1.  Sift  flour  and  sugar  separately  (not  to¬ 
gether)  three  times,  but  measure  both 
flour  and  sugar  after  the  first  sifting. 

2.  Beat  eggs  until  foamy  then  sift  in  cream 
of  tartar  and  salt,  and  continue  beating 
until  egg  whites  are  stiff  and  hold  their 
shape  but  are  not  dry. 

3.  Fold  in  1  Tbsp.  of  sugar  at  a  time,  with 
one  stroke  of  the  spatula,  until  1  cup  of 
sugar  is  added.  Sift  the  remaining  V2  C. 
of  sugar  with  the  flour,  twice. 

4.  Fold  in  the  flour-sugar  mixture,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  at  a  time,  until  all  is  added. 
Add  flavoring. 

5.  Turn  into  an  ungreased  tube  pan  and 
bake  about  1  hour  in  a  slow  oven 

(3^5°  F.). 

6.  Allow  cake  to  become  cold  and  set,  then 
invert  cake  and  let  stand  with  the  pan 
propped  up  so  that  the  cake  pulls  out 
of  the  pan  of  its  own  weight.  Ice  the 
cake  if  desired. 

Icings—  Cakes  that  are  to  be  eaten  while  hot  and  sponge  cakes 
to  be  eaten  with  fruit  are  about  the  only  cakes  that  ever  are  left 
uniced.  Cooked  icings  are  made  from  granulated  sugar  and  un¬ 
cooked  icings  are  made  from  confectioner’s  sugar.  Harmless  fruit 
colorings  may  be  used  to  color  icings. 


Serves  Twelve 

Pastry  flour  1  C. 
Sugar, 

granulated  1V2  C. 
Eggs  whites 

(8  to  10)  1  C. 

Salt  Vs  tsp. 

Cream  of  tartar  1  tsp. 

V  anilla  1  tsp. 


CONFECTIONER'S  ICING 


Egg  white 
Powdered 
sugar 
Water 
Vanilla 
Salt 


1 

3  C. 

2  Tbsp. 
V2  tsp. 
pinch 


1.  Put  unbeaten  egg  white,  vanilla,  water, 
and  Va  C.  of  sugar  into  a  bowl  and  beat 
for  3  or  4  minutes. 

2.  Continue  adding  the  sugar  in  about  the 
same  amount,  beating  between  each  ad¬ 
dition  of  sugar  until  icing  is  of  right 
consistency  to  spread  without  running. 


Note :  Additional  sugar  will  make  this  icing  stiff  enough  to  run 
through  a  pastry  bag.  Recipe  makes  enough  icing  for  a  one  layer 
cake  4x8  inches. 


FOUNDATIONS  FOR  LIVING 

BOILED  ICING 

1.  Put  hot  water,  salt,  and  cream  of  tartar 
or  corn  syrup  in  kettle  or  double  boiler. 
Gradually  dissolve  sugar  in  this,  being 
careful  not  to  get  granules  on  sides  of 
kettle. 

2.  Cover  kettle  and  set  on  fire. 

3.  Beat  egg  white  until  stiff. 

4.  When  syrup  has  started  to  boil,  uncover 
and  boil  to  1180  C.  ( 245 0  F.)  or  until 
it  threads  from  a  fork. 

5.  Add  vanilla,  then  add  syrup  slowly  to 
the  beaten  egg  white,  beating  constantly 
until  stiff  enough  to  spread  without  run¬ 
ning.  Spread  on  a  cold  cake. 

Frozen  Desserts 

Frozen  desserts,  particularly  ice  cream,  are  desserts  enjoyed  by 
all.  With  electric  refrigeration  so  generally  available  many  homes 
often  make  these  desserts  in  the  home  refrigerator.  Others  use 
mechanical  refrigerators  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  making  ice  cream  we  seek  to  produce  a  cream  that  is 
smooth  and  velvety  to  the  tongue,  one  in  which  neither  frozen 
ice  crystals  nor  stickiness  can  be  detected.  Interfering  substances 
in  the  ice-cream  mix  tend  to  prevent  ice  particles  from  becoming 
large.  Such  substances  are  heavy  cream  with  its  fat  globules,  egg 
whites,  crushed  fruits,  ground  nuts,  and  gelatin. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  have  a  high  proportion  of  these 
interfering  substances  in  a  refrigerator  ice-cream  mix.  This  is 
necessary  since  there  is  no  beating  during  freezing,  and  hence 
no  incorporation  of  air  to  aid  in  the  interference;  moreover, 
refrigerators  require  longer  freezing  time  and  hence  give  longer 
time  for  the  formation  of  ice  crystals  in  refrigerator-made  ice 
cream.  Fleavy  cream  is  satisfactory  for  cream  frozen  thus,  be¬ 
cause  it  holds  considerable  air  that  can  be  beaten  into  it  before 
it  is  frozen  into  the  cream.  Because  of  its  expense  and  fatty  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  more  often  than  not  diluted  with  milk  which  has  been 
thickened  with  eggs,  or  gelatin,  or  both.  Refrigerators  cannot 
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Sugar 

1  C. 

Water,  hot 

y2  c. 

Cream  of 

tartar 

Vs  tsp. 

or 

Corn  syrup 

3  Tbsp. 

Egg  white 

1 

Vanilla 

1  tsp. 
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be  regulated  so  that  the  temperature  is  as  low  as  that  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  freezer,  hence  a  longer  freezing  period  is  needed  for  ice 
cream  frozen  in  them.  However,  they  should  be  made  as  cold  as 
possible  for  freezing  ice¬ 
cream  mixtures.  Sugar 
lowers  the  freezing 
point  of  a  mixture,  there¬ 
fore  ice-cream  mixtures 
to  be  frozen  in  a  refrig¬ 
erator  should  contain  as 
little  sugar  as  is  palat¬ 
able.  Mousses  and  par- 
faits  can  be  successfully 

erator 

without  any  stirring. 

The  air  that  is  beaten 
into  an  ice-cream  mix  by 
the  turning  paddles  of  a  mechanical  freezer  makes  for  a  fine  tex¬ 
ture  in  the  cream.  The  proportion  of  ice  to  salt  in  the  freezing 
bath  around  the  inner  compartment  of  such  a  freezer  regulates 
the  freezing  temperature  and  hence  determines  the  amount  of 
turning  that  the  freezer  can  be  given  before  the  cream  inside  is 
frozen  hard.  For  best  results,  use  one  part  of  salt  to  two  parts  of 
crushed  ice  by  weight,  which  by  measure  is  equivalent  to  i  cup 
of  regular  ice-cream  salt  to  3  quarts  of  crushed  ice.  For  a  mechani¬ 
cal  freezer,  boiled  custards  made  from  milk,  sugar,  and  eggs,  with 
some  added  cream  and  other  additions  such  as  fruit,  form  the 
base  of  ice  creams.  Other  types  of  frozen  desserts  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  base.  Any  type  of  ice-cream  mixture  can  be  made  in  a 
mechanical  freezer  except  mousses  and  parfaits;  even  these  can 
be  made  in  them  if  the  paddles  are  not  used. 

Types  of  Frozen  Desserts .— (1)  Ice  crectm  is  sweetened  and 
flavored  cream,  milk,  or  custard  cooked  or  uncooked,  and 
frozen.  It  is  served  plain,  with  crushed  fruit  and  syrup  as  a 
sundae ,  or  in  a  soda  water  preparation  as  a  soda.  (2)  Mousse  is  a 
light,  frothy,  frozen  dessert  made  of  a  mixture  of  whipped 


frozen  in  a  refrig 


The  texture  of  good  ice  cream  is  smooth  and 

velvety. 
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cream,  beaten  egg  whites,  sugar,  flavoring,  and  sometimes 
whipped  gelatin.  (3)  A  plain  ice  is  sweetened  fruit  juice  frozen 
to  a  mush.  Sometimes  beaten  egg  whites  and  gelatin  are  added 
to  the  fruit  juices  before  freezing  is  completed;  the  resulting 
product  is  called  a  (5)  sherbert.  (6)  A  parfait  is  made  by  pour¬ 
ing  a  hot  thick  syrup  over  beaten  egg  whites  or  beaten  egg  yolks, 
adding  whipped  cream,  and  freezing  the  mixture  without  stirring. 


ICE  CREAM 


Makes  Two  Quarts 

Flour 

1  Tbsp. 

Sugar 

1  C. 

Salt 

Va  tsp. 

Eggs,  beaten 

2 

Milk,  scalded 

2  c. 

Cream,  thin 

i  qt. 

Vanilla 

1  Tbsp. 

1.  Mix  together  flour,  sugar,  and  salt. 

2.  Pour  on  the  scalded  milk  gradually, 
stirring  constantly.  Cook  mixture  in  a 
double  boiler  (over  boiling  water  to 
prevent  burning)  until  it  coats  a  spoon 
(about  5  minutes).  Cool. 

3.  Add  the  cream  and  vanilla  and  pour  the 
mixture  into  inner  compartment  of  the 
freezer.  Do  not  fill  over  two-thirds  full, 
so  as  to  allow  for  expansion.  Cover  and 
connect  crank. 

4.  Surround  with  alternate  layers  of  ice 
and  salt  in  the  outer  compartment,  using 
3  qts.  of  crushed  ice  to  1  C.  of  salt. 

5.  Turn  crank  slowly  for  3  to  4  minutes, 
then  turn  rapidly  until  mixture  is  so  stiff 
it  can  hardly  be  turned  longer. 

6.  Remove  dasher,  scrape  it  off  and  push 
cream  down  into  can.  (Be  careful  not 
to  get  salt  water  into  the  cream.) 

7.  Cover  top  of  cream  with  heavy  waxed 
paper,  replace  cover  and  plug  drain 
hole. 

8.  Drain  off  melted  ice  and  pack  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  ice  and  salt,  using  4  parts 
of  ice  to  1  part  of  salt.  Cover  with  a 
heavy  blanket  to  slow  melting  of  the  ice. 

9.  Allow  frozen  cream  to  ripen  thus  for 
three  hours.  If  necessary,  drain  off 
melted  ice  and  replace  with  ice  and  salt 
in  the  same  proportions  of  4  to  1  for 
new  packing. 
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MOUSSE,  PLAIN 


Makes  Four  Cups 
Before  Freezing 

Cream,  thin  i  C. 
Gelatin  i  tsp. 

Sugar  6  Tbsp. 

Cream,  heavy  i  C. 
Egg  whites  2 
Salt  Yi6  tsp. 

Vanilla  1  tsp. 


1.  Soak  the  gelatin  until  soft  in  a  little  of 
the  thin  cream. 

2.  Heat  the  remainder  of  the  thin  cream 
and  pour  over  the  soaked  gelatin. 

3.  Add  the  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved 
and  set  aside  to  chill. 

4.  Whip  the  heavy  cream.  Add  vanilla. 

5.  Beat  the  thickened  gelatin  mixture. 

6.  Beat  the  egg  whites. 

7.  Fold  the  whipped  cream  and  beaten  egg 
whites  into  the  whipped  gelatin  mix¬ 
ture.  Freeze  in  refrigerator  without  stir¬ 
ring. 


FOOD  PRESERVATION 

Food  is  preserved  for  economic  and  scientific  reasons.  People 
go  to  the  work  and  trouble  of  preserving  food  in  order  to  cut 
food  costs  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  variety  and  to  have 
foods  out  of  season.  When  economy  cannot  be  effected  by 
home  canning,  very  little  of  it  is  done.  Mere  preference  for 
home-canned  foods  does  not  often  offset  the  greater  con¬ 
venience  of  buying  those  foods  that  are  commercially  canned 
or  fresh.  Where  economy  can  be  effected,  home  preservation 
of  foods  from  destructive  microorganisms  by  scientific  methods 
is  advisable;  it  may  even  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  nutri¬ 
tional  requirements  for  the  year  round. 

Causes  of  Food  Spoilage.— All  food  spoilage  is  caused  by  one 
of  the  three  types  of  microorganisms.  They  are  bacteria,  yeasts, 
and  molds.  Molds  are  responsible  for  the  fuzzy  and  colorful 
growth  found  on  bread,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  foods,  where 
they  are  comparatively  harmless  but  where  they  impart  an  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor.  Some  molds  are  used  commercially  to  impart 
flavors,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Yeasts  are 
present  in  the  air  in  great  variety  and  numbers.  They  may  cause 
fermentation  of  imperfectly  sterilized  fruit  but  they  are  not 
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poisonous.  Putrefactive  bacteria  cause  food  decay;  one,  the 
bacillus  botulinus ,  produces  a  deadly  poison  in  such  home- 
canned,  non-acid  products  as  string  beans,  peas,  and  corn,  when 
they  are  not  heated  sufficiently  long  at  sufficiently  high  tem¬ 
peratures  in  the  canning  process.  Bacteria  are  the  most  resistant 
to  heat  of  any  of  the  three  types  of  microorganisms. 


This  girl's  -family  can  have  varied  and  nutritious  food  all  the  year  round. 
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Bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds  are  alike  in  that  all  three  require 
conditions  of  warmth  (not  high  heat  or  cold),  food,  and  mois¬ 
ture  for  growth.  High  heat  destroys  them;  cold  merely  retards 
their  growth  and  rate  of  multiplication. 

Kinds  of  Food  Spoilage— The  three  types  of  food  spoilage 
in  canned  foods  are:  (i)  Fermentation  or  souring:  This  type  of 
food  spoilage  is  caused  by  the  action  of  yeast  upon  the  sugar 
in  the  food.  It  imparts  a  characteristic  odor  and  flavor  but  is 
not  poisonous.  (2)  Putref action:  This  type  of  spoilage  occurs 
most  often  in  high  protein  foods  such  as  meats,  and  in  peas  and 
corn.  It  develops  an  unpleasant  odor,  softened  texture,  and 
darkened  appearance.  It  may  cause  food  poisoning.  (3)  Molding: 
The  characteristics  of  this  type  of  food  spoilage,  as  has  been 
said,  are  an  off-color,  a  visible  growth  of  molds,  and  a  moldy 
taste. 

Methods  of  Food  Preservation—  Methods  which  will  eliminate 
conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  microorganisms  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preservation  of  foods.  They  are,  in  the  main, 
drying,  cold  storage  and  freezing,  canning,  the  exclusion  of  air, 
and  the  use  of  preservative  agents.  Examples  of  food  preserva¬ 
tion  by  the  first  method  are  dried  fruits  (peaches,  apricots, 
prunes)  and  dried  meats  (dried  beef  and  bacon  which  have  been 
dried  by  having  part  of  their  moisture  extracted  by  the  use  of 
salt,  smoke,  dry  air,  or  a  combination  of  these).  Salt,  sugar,  vine¬ 
gar,  and  spices  are  preservatives  employed  in  characteristic  ways 
—in  brining,  preserving,  jellying,  and  pickling.  The  other  two 
methods,  canning  and  freezing,  deserve  a  more  detailed  discus¬ 
sion. 

Canning 

Methods  of  Canning—  Canning,  essentially,  is  applying  high 
heat  to  foods  to  cook  and  to  make  them  palatable  and  to  sterilize 
them  (to  sterilize  means  to  destroy  all  bacteria  present),  then 
sealing  the  sterile  food  in  an  air-tight  container  so  that  further 
bacterial  invasion  is  prohibited.  Only  foods  of  first  quality  should 
be  selected  for  canning.  Preparation  of  foods  should  be  as  for 
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cooking  them.  The  three  general  methods  possible  for  canning 
are: 

1.  The  open-kettle  method:  Foods  canned  by  this  method  are 
cooked  in  an  open  kettle,  then  canned  while  boiling  hot  in  hot 
sterile  jars,  brimming  full,  and  then  sealed  with  hot  sterile  rub¬ 
bers  and  lids.  Normally  this  method  is  used  for  preserves,  jams, 
pickles,  and  acid  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  cherries,  apples,  and 
plums. 

2.  The  uoater-bath  method:  The  hot  pack  water-bath  method 
of  canning  requires  a  short  pre-cooking  period  to  permit  shrink¬ 
age  and  an  immediate  packing  of  the  hot  food  into  hot  jars 
(cold  glass  jars  would  probably  break)  for  processing.  The 
boiling  water  in  which  the  vegetables  were  pre-cooked,  the 
boiling  syrup  for  fruits,  and  the  meat  juices  from  seared  meats 
are  added  to  their  respective  jars,  and  more  boiling  water  is  added 
if  needed  to  finish  filling  jars  brimming  full.  Jars  are  then  sealed 
tightly  and  processed  for  the  required  length  of  time.  Processing 
time-tables  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

For  processing  (which  means  boiling  in  cans)  the  bath  water 
in  the  canner  or  boiler  should  be  just  below  boiling  and  should 
come  over  the  tops  of  the  cans  for  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  more 
when  the  hot  jars  are  filled  and  lowered  into  it.  Keep  jars 
covered  to  this  depth,  and  bring  rapidly  to  a  hard  boil.  Continue 
boiling  for  the  required  length  of  time,  counting  time  from  the 
beginning  of  actual  boiling;  then  remove  jars  from  the  boiling 
water  bath  and  make  sure  of  a  perfect  seal  while  they  are 
still  boiling  hot. 

This  method  is  satisfactory  for  all  foods  except  non-acid 
foods,  which  should  be  canned  by  the  pressure-cooker  method. 

3.  The  pressure-cooker  method:  Pressure-cooker  canning  is 
done  in  a  pressure  canner  or  cooker.  First,  put  an  inch  of 
boiling  water  in  the  pressure  cooker;  adjust  the  rack  so  that 
the  water  cannot  reach  the  jars;  place  the  sealed  jars  of  food 
(either  tin  or  glass),  which  have  been  filled  and  tightly  sealed 
according  to  directions  for  the  water-bath  method,  on  the  rack. 
Next,  clamp  the  lid  securely  in  place.  Adjust  heat  and  have  pet- 
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cock  open  until  steam  issues  from  it,  then  close  the  pet-cock. 
Watch  steam  gage  and  when  it  registers  the  required  pressure 
start  timing  the  processing.  Keep  an  even  pressure  during  proc¬ 
essing  by  regulating  the  heat.  At  the  end  of  the  processing  period 
remove  the  canner  from  the  fire  and  let  it  set  until  pressure 
has  gone  down  to  zero,  then  open  the  pet-cock,  unclamp  cover, 
and  remove  the  jars.  If  the  clamps  are  removed  before  the 
pressure  has  thus  gone  down  the  lid  is  likely  to  be  blown  off. 
The  escaping  steam  may  cause  serious  bums.  Opening  the  pet- 
cock  before  the  pressure  lowers  draws  the  juices  from  glass 
jars. 

Canning  with  a  pressure  cooker  is  the  only  safe  method  to 
use  for  home  canning  of  non-acid  vegetables  and  fruits  and  for 
meats.  Higher  temperatures  are  obtainable  by  this  method,  tem¬ 
peratures  which  are  required  to  kill  the  hardier  bacteria. 

Jelly-Making 

Jelly-making  is  fun,  and  it  really  isn’t  hard  to  do  success¬ 
fully  if  you  know  the  underlying  principles  and  follow  the 
rules.  The  active  substance  in  fruit  juices  that  causes  them  to 
jell  is  pectin;  it  is  naturally  present  in  some  fruits,  such  as  con¬ 
cord  grapes  (not  other  grapes)  and  some  varieties  of  apples;  it 
is  lacking  in  others— cherries,  pears,  peaches,  rhubarb,  and  straw¬ 
berries.  Those  fruits  in  which  it  is  lacking  or  in  which  it  is 
present  in  insufficient  quantity  can  be  used  for  jelly-making 
by  the  addition  of  commercial  pectin  powder.  Commercial  pectin 
is  made  from  fruits  rich  in  pectin,  notably  lemons  and  oranges, 
the  inside  white  rind  of  which  is  an  excellent  source;  the  pow¬ 
dered  form  is  the  most  convenient  to  use  and  directions  for  its 
use  accompany  each  package. 

Acid  and  sugar  are  the  other  two  ingredients  that  must  be 
present  in  fruit  juice  before  it  will  jell.  Juices  need  to  be  acid 
enough  to  taste  sour;  lemon  juice  may  be  used  to  supply  any 
acid  lack.  Sugar  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  cup  of  sugar 
to  one  cup  of  juice  with  the  exception  of  the  juice  of  quinces 
and  sour  plums,  cranberries,  blackberries,  and  raspberries,  for 
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which  fruits  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar  is  used  to  one 
cup  of  juice.  Too  much  sugar  causes  a  syrupy  jelly;  if  too 
little  sugar  is  used  the  pectin  cannot  precipitate,  which  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that  the  juice  will  not  jell. 

Extraction  of  juice  for  jelly-making  should  be  from  fruits 
not  overripe,  or  else  the  pectin  will  have  deteriorated.  The 
fruit  should  be  washed  and  cut  in  small  pieces  and  cooked  in 
just  enough  water  to  cover.  Strain  the  extracted  juice  through  a 
canton  flannel  bag  or  through  three  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth. 
Juice  may  be  canned  and  made  into  jelly  at  a  later  time. 

The  hot  sugar  syrup  is  ready  to  jell  when  two  heavy  drops 
sheet  together  in  a  heavy  sheet  from  the  side  of  a  spoon,  or 
when  the  temperature  of  the  syrup  is  130°  C.  or  220°  F.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  pour  the  boiling  jelly  into  hot  sterilized 
glasses;  when  the  jelly  is  set,  pour  boiling,  melted  paraffin  over 
it,  cover  with  a  lid,  and  store.  Good  jelly  possesses  a  rich  deep 
color  and  is  clear  and  free  from  crystals.  It  is  neither  ropy, 
syrupy,  too  stiff7,  nor  too  thin,  but  is  quivery  and  sparkling  and 
holds  an  angle  when  it  is  cut. 

Frozen  Foods 

The  marketing  of  commercially  frozen  foods  is  a  fairly  new 
industry  but  one  whose  products  are  rapidly  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  and  use.  A  quick-freeze  process  freezes  the  moisture  in 
foods  before  it  has  a  chance  to  develop  into  large  crystals,  so 
that  foods  frozen  by  this  method  retain  their  original  texture. 
Strange  as  it  sounds,  quick-frozen  foods  are  often  fresher  than 
so-called  fresh  foods  to  be  found  in  the  market,  foods  that 
may  have  spent  several  days  on  their  trip  through  the  hands  of 
jobber,  wholesaler,  and  retailer  to  the  home.  Frosted  foods  are 
usually  frozen  within  a  few  hours  after  picking,  thus  preserving 
field-fresh  and  orchard-fresh  flavor  and  sealing  in  valuable  vita¬ 
mins  which  prolonged  exposure  to  air  would  materially  destroy. 
Through  a  chain  of  refrigeration  services— notably  by  the  use 
of  frozen-food  lockers— fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  are  packed 
while  fresh,  are  stored  for  months,  and  can  be  bought  at  the 
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local  grocery  packaged,  branded,  wrapped,  and  frozen.  They 
are  not  precooked  but  are  ready  for  cooking. 

Examples  of  foods  so  preserved  are  strawberries,  cantaloups, 
asparagus,  spinach, 
green  peas,  poultry,  and 
fish.  There  is  little  waste 
about  any  of  these 
foods.  This  fact  should 
be  considered  in  making 
comparisons  between 
their  cost  and  the  cost 
of  fresh  foods  or  canned 
foods;  there  is  also  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  preparation  time. 

Commercial  cold-stor¬ 
age  lockers  in  central 
plants  are  also  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  development.  They  have  led  to  a  demand  for 
a  small  frozen-food  locker  designed  for  use  in  homes,  small 
cafeterias,  and  lunch  rooms.  That  demand  is  being  met  by 
portable  frosted-food  lockers,  available  at  a  cost  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  up,  and  offering  from  three  cubic  feet  to  barrel  and 
double-barrel  capacity.  They  operate  for  about  one  dollar  per 
month  on  the  order  of  a  home  electric  refrigerator.  They  make 
possible  considerable  savings  by  making  it  practical  to  buy  many 
foods  in  bigger  bulk  and  to  take  advantage  of  low  market 
prices.  For  example,  a  family  may  buy  a  beef  directly  from  a 
producer  and  have  it  dressed,  cut,  wrapped,  and  labeled  as  to 
cuts  by  a  local  butcher  and  then  store  it  in  their  home  frosted- 
food  locker  to  be  kept  at  near  zero  temperature  until  used  up. 
The  same  service  may  be  had  for  poultry.  Families  also  can 
successfully  preserve  home-grown  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
quick-freeze  tray  of  the  locker,  if  freezing  directions  are  fol¬ 
lowed  carefully.  Directions  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  After  foods  are  frozen,  the 
temperature  in  the  locker  should  remain  continuously  near  o°  F.; 
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frozen  foods  deteriorate  even  more  rapidly  than  fresh  foods, 
upon  thawing. 


FOODS  AND  HOSPITALITY 

PLANNING  FOR  HOSPITALITY 

Gracious  hospitality  is  an  achievement  and  an  art  and,  like 
any  other  art,  it  must  be  cultivated  and  practised  before  it  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  you.  A  gracious  hostess  has  a  sincere  desire  to 
make  people  happy  and  a  genuine  liking  for  people.  Other  at¬ 
tributes  that  are  hers  are  a  pleasing  manner,  cleverness,  charm, 
poise,  and  tact.  She  exercises  ingenuity  and  industry  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  entertainment  of  her  guests  and  thoughtfulness 
in  looking  after  their  comfort.  She  is  a  good  conversationalist, 
one  who  talks  well,  without  annoying  mannerisms  or  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  and  she  is  a  flattering  listener.  Do  you  know  any  one  per¬ 
son  who  combines  all  these  attributes? 

When  and  in  What  Manner  Do  We  Entertain?— Wave,  you 
been  wondering  how  or  when  you  can  have  a  party?  You  need 
not  wait  until  you  can  have  an  elaborate,  large,  and  formal 
affair.  Simple  parties  are  lots  of  fun.  Holidays  provide  occasions 
for  simple  parties  in  the  home  or  elsewhere.  Think  of  ideas  for 
a  party  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  on  Hallowe’en,  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  or  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  A  family  birthday,  whether  your 
father’s,  mother’s,  sister’s,  or  brother’s,  is  the  perfect  time  to 
entertain.  House  guests  and  parties  for  social  clubs  may  tax  your 
ingenuity  and  your  ability  as  a  hostess.  How  would  you  entertain 
your  mother’s  club,  your  brother’s  gang?  Make  plans  for  a  week¬ 
end  house-party  or  for  a  slumber  party,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
except  that  it  is  for  one  night  instead  of  two  or  three.  At  some 
time  or  other  you  will  enjoy  having  or  helping  with  any  one 
of  these  parties. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  let  us  stop  to  define  the  terms 
we  have  been  using.  We  think  of  the  word  hospitality  as  being 
synonymous  with  good  times;  good  cheer  and  fellowship;  dainty, 
delicious,  or  perhaps  sumptuous  food;  good-looking  clothes; 
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Teas — both  formal  and  informal — are  a  favorite  form  of  en 

tertainment. 


and  congenial  companions.  When  we  think  of  all  its  implica¬ 
tions,  the  word  hospitality  has  a  robustness  and  depth  of  mean¬ 
ing  that  does  not  belong  to  its  half-sister,  the  word  entertaining . 
Social  manners  or  customs,  those  followed  in  polite  society,  are 
termed  etiquette ,  and  the  descriptive  adjectives,  good  and  de¬ 
sirable,  are  implied. 

Different  types  or  ways  of  entertaining  vary  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  entertainment  and  with  where  it  is  held  and  under 
what  conditions.  The  following  list  bears  out  the  above  state¬ 
ment:  teas,  formal  and  informal;  dances,  informal  (at  home) 
and  formal;  meals  for  special  occasions— family  celebrations  alone, 
or  with  guests;  breakfast  for  a  wedding  or  other  special  occa- 
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sions;  luncheons,  bridge  or  otherwise;  dinners,  formal  or  in¬ 
formal;  suppers,  all  kinds;  buffet  luncheon  or  supper;  progressive 
dinners;  banquets;  showers— bridal,  stork,  or  farewell-gift;  recep¬ 
tions;  church  socials;  all  school  affairs;  and  picnics.  Have  we 
saved  the  best  way  of  entertaining  until  last? 

Difficulties  and  Problems  in  Entertaining—  Hospitality  pre¬ 
sents  problems.  The  selection,  buying,  preparation,  and  serving 
of  food;  the  knowledge  of  social  manners  and  customs;  sufficient 
space  for  entertaining;  assembling  a  congenial  group;  the  use  of 
diplomacy  and  tact  (are  you  one  who  always  insists  on  saying 
just  what  you  think,  regardless?);  expense  and  work  required; 
adequate  facilities;  planning  entertainment;  and  the  convenience 
of  the  household;  these  are  among  the  problems  involved  in  en¬ 
tertaining. 

Don’t  let  the  difficulties  of  entertaining  deprive  you  of  its 
thrill.  And  how  the  boys  sometimes  do  beat  the  girls  at  this 
hospitality  game!  Plan  for  a  party  at  your  home,  a  simple  party 
that  you  can  manage,  with  the  friends  that  you  would  like  most 
to  have,  and  with  refreshments  that  you  can  prepare  and  afford. 
You  will  have  to  decide  what  kind  of  party  you  want.  For 
instance,  will  it  be  a  supper  (a  buffet  supper,  or  a  waffle  sup¬ 
per,  perhaps);  a  bridge  party;  a  dance;  a  skating  or  skiing  party 
at  your  mountain  cabin;  or  just  a  party  with  simple  refresh¬ 
ments  and  some  kind  of  planned  entertainment?  “Just  a  party” 
can  be  a  sophisticated  affair,  with  paid  entertainers  and  elaborate 
refreshments,  and  with  every  one  on  his  most  formal  behavior, 
or  it  can  be  the  most  informal  party— can  you  think  of  any¬ 
thing  more  informal  than  a  “tacky”  or  “hobo”  party  or  a  “cow¬ 
boy  and  cowgirl”  dance? 

Plan  for  an  informal  party.  Let  the  refreshments  be  food  that 
you  know  how  to  prepare;  avoid  complicated  dishes  and  last- 
minute  preparations.  Strive  for  excellence  rather  than  variety, 
and  plan  for  the  method  of  service.  Submit  menus  for  party 
refreshments  that  fill  these  qualifications,  for  criticism  and  com¬ 
parison  by  the  class.  Include  unusual  as  well  as  standard  food 
combinations.  Estimate  costs  of  your  menus  for  your  proposed 
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group  of  guests.  Food  will  probably  be  your  biggest  item  of 
expense,  but  if  you  plan  for  other  items  include  them  also  in 
your  estimate  of  the  total  expense  of  your  home  party. 

The  entertainment  that  you  will  provide  will  depend  largely 
upon  what  your  group  will  enjoy  doing,  which,  in  turn,  is 
dependent  upon  the  customs  and  practices  prevalent  in  your 
community.  The  group  may  be  bored  with  anything  except 
dancing.  But  if  dancing  is  not  popular  with  a  goodly  number  of 
the  group  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  provide  no  other  entertain¬ 
ment— you  are  not  conducting  a  dancing  class,  but  having  a 
party.  Books  giving  suggestions  and  directions  for  a  variety  of 
group  games— guessing  games,  action  games,  games  of  mystery 
and  “hokus-pokus,”  pantomimes,  and  others— should  give  you  all 
the  help  you  need  along  this  line.  Card  games  (which  every 
one  or  almost  every  one  in  the  group  knows  how  to  play)  are 
absorbing  and  quiet  forms  of  entertainment.  More  hilarious  en¬ 
tertainment  is  afforded  by  bingo,  roulette  (with  mock  money, 
of  course)  and  stunt  games. 

Your  responsibility  is  to  create  a  genuinely  hospitable  atmos¬ 
phere,  where  each  guest  is  perfectly  at  ease  (though  this  doesn’t 
mean  that  he  can  take  off  his  shoes  to  cool  his  feet).  In  such  an 
atmosphere  mirth,  happiness,  good  fellowship,  and  kindliness 
soften  and  mellow  human  relations  and  associations. 


LET'S  HAYE  A  TEA 

A  favorite  form  of  entertainment  with  the  feminine  con¬ 
tingent  is  a  tea,  both  the  formal  and  informal  kind.  And  the 
boys  are  beginning  to  come  around  to  the  idea,  though  they 
still,  as  a  group,  are  a  little  shy  of  teas.  So  they  can  stay  away 
if  they  want  to,  but  let’s  have  a  tea. 

The  Informal  Tea 

An  informal  tea  may  be  for  a  small  group  of  neighborhood 
friends  who  have  dropped  in  for  an  hour’s  chat  and  relaxation, 
or  it  may  be  for  a  large  gathering  of  people  assembled  upon  some 
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special  occasion.  Mrs.  White’s  sister  is  visiting  her  from  another 
state,  and  since  Mrs.  White  is  especially  anxious  to  have  her 
friends  meet  her  sister,  she  sends  out  invitations  in  her  sister’s 
honor.  Or  perhaps  the  home-economics  teachers  of  the  city 
where  the  National  Home  Economics  Convention  is  being  held 
have  decided  to  entertain  all  the  visiting  home  economists  at  a 
get-acquainted  tea.  Possibly  you  will  decide  in  your  home-eco¬ 
nomics  class  that  an  informal  mothers’  tea  would  be  the  very 
best  way  to  have  your  teacher  meet  the  finest  mother  in  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  show  your  mother  what  a  gracious, 
poised,  and  polished  hostess  her  daughter  can  be. 

Invitations—  Invitations  to  an  informal  tea  should  go  out  far 
enough  ahead  of  time  so  that  guests  can  arrange  to  come, 
but  not  so  far  ahead  that  they  will  forget  all  about  the  date. 
The  invitation  may  be  a  telephone  call:  “Come  over  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  from  three  to  four  for  a  cup  of  tea;  I’m  asking 
some  friends  in  to  see  the  interesting  collection  of  foreign 
dolls  I  brought  home  from  my  trip  to  South  America.”  Or 
you  may  prefer  to  write  your  invitation.  If  you  write  the 
invitation  to  an  informal  party  it  should  be  a  friendly,  cordial, 
informal  note.  It  should  be  written  in  the  first  person,  should 
state  the  time  and  occasion,  and  should  be  dispatched  or  mailed 
a  week  before  the  event  if  possible. 

For  a  large  tea  part  of  the  invitations  may  be  made  for  one 
time  of  afternoon  and  part  for  another  time.  Favorite  tea  hours 
are  between  three  and  six,  and  part  of  your  invitations  may 
read  for  one  hour  and  part  for  the  next  hour.  A  half-hour  is 
the  usual  time  to  remain  at  a  tea.  A  program  or  general  con¬ 
versation  may  fill  the  time. 

The  Tea  Table— The  tea  table  is  the  center  of  attraction, 
so  it  should  be  arranged  carefully  and  beautifully.  If  candles 
are  used,  they  should  be  lighted  and  the  window  shades  partlv 
drawn.  A  dainty  color  scheme  is  attractive  and  the  flowers, 
centerpiece,  candles,  mints,  and  other  decorations  should  carry 
out  the  harmonious  effect.  A  fine  lace  cloth  enhances  the  beautv 

y 

of  the  tea  table.  The  tea  service— tea-pot,  cream  pitcher,  and 
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Serve  sliced  sandwich  loaf  next  time  you  have  a  tea.  It's  unusual,  tasty,  and 

attractive. 


sugar  bowl,  a  plate  of  dainty  lemon  slices,  and  a  small  group 
of  cups  and  saucers— is  arranged  at  one  end  of  the  table  for  the 
one  who  pours.  Possibly  there  is  a  duplicate  arrangement  at 
the  opposite  end,  for  a  second  pourer. 

Foods  served  at  teas  are  distinguished  by  their  quality  rather 
than  by  their  quantity.  All  kinds  of  small,  pretty,  dainty,  and 
tasty  sandwiches,  cookies,  and  cakes  are  appropriate.  Assemble 
pictures  and  recipes  of  them  and  describe  others  that  you  have 
seen  served  at  teas.  The  individual  tea  plates  may  be  arranged 
for  guests,  by  assistants  of  the  hostess,  from  trays  of  food  on 
the  sideboard  or  tea  table.  These  assistants  receive,  from  the  one 
who  pours,  a  cup  of  tea  for  each  plate;  they  carry  a  filled 
plate  and  a  napkin  to  each  guest  seated  to  be  served.  At  a  very 
large  tea,  guests  may  receive  their  plates  and  eat  the  food  stand¬ 
ing.  The  assistants  remove  the  empty  plates  and  napkins  and 
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the  guests  return  to  the  reception  room  to  chat  awhile  and  to 
make  room  in  the  dining-room  for  another  group  to  be  served. 

Where  assistant  hostesses  are  not  acting,  the  guest  receives 
her  cup  of  tea  from  the  one  who  pours,  on  a  plate  taken  by 
the  pourer  from  the  serving  table.  From  the  table  the  guest 
then  helps  herself  to  napkin,  silverware,  and  food.  Cream,  lemon, 
and  sugar  are  passed  to  guests  after  they  are  seated,  or  guests 
may  help  themselves  from  any  table  where  these  articles  are 
in  evidence. 

If  a  receiving  line  greets  the  guest  at  the  door,  she  greets 
each  in  turn,  is  introduced  to  the  ones  in  the  line  whom  she 
does  not  know,  chats  a  minute  pleasantly,  then  passes  on  as 
directed. 

At  a  home-economics  girls’-mothers’  tea,  each  girl  has  some 
of  the  duties  of  a  hostess— entertaining,  greeting,  food  prepara¬ 
tion,  or  serving.  If  she  is  in  the  receiving  line  she  will  need  to 
know  how  to  make  introductions.  The  proper  way  to  make 
introductions  is  discussed  on  page  47.  You  would  present  a  girl 
to  your  mother,  a  boy  to  a  woman  or  girl,  and  a  younger  woman 
to  an  older  woman.  Practise  each  duty  beforehand  so  that  you 
can  do  it  well.  A  dressy  afternoon  dress,  worn  with  hat  and 
gloves,  or  a  suit  worn  with  a  dressy  blouse,  hat,  and  gloves  are 
correct  for  afternoon-tea  wear.  Your  behavior  should  be  friendly, 
lady-like,  poised,  and  hospitable.  Determine  that  you  will  not 
be  awkward,  shy,  ill  at  ease,  or  backward. 

A  Formal  Tea 

The  formal  tea  is  more  elaborate  than  the  tea  we  have  just 
described  and  it  follows  a  traditional  pattern.  The  invitations 
are  always  written  or  engraved,  always  written  or  worded  in 
the  third  person  (thus  an  impersonal  note  is  struck),  and  are 
sent  out  about  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  tea.  They  are 
the  kind  where  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  request  the  pleasure  of 
your  presence”  in  nicely  spaced  and  evenly  divided  lines.  They 
state  the  occasion  and  the  day  and  hour  when  your  presence 
is  desired.  Refreshments  are  more  elaborate  than  for  an  in- 
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formal  tea.  Intimate  friends  alternate  in  pouring,  and  maids 
usually  serve.  There  is  always  a  receiving  line  and  some  enter¬ 
tainment  is  provided,  usually  in  the  form  of  music.  Generally, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  seat  the  crowd  but  refreshments  are  served 
to  guests  standing.  Music  and  conversation  occupy  the  time. 

Practically  the  only  difference  between  a  reception  and  a 
large  tea  is  that  a  reception  is  always  given  in  honor  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest.  A  very  large  tea  is  incorrectly  called  a  re¬ 
ception  if  there  is  no  distinguished  guest  in  whose  honor  it  is 
being  given. 


DANCES 

Informal  Dances.— Dances  may  be  most  informal— where  every 
one  wears  whatever  pleases  him,  where  the  music  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  phonograph,  a  fiddler,  or  a  rented  nickelodeon,  and 
where  refreshments  are  no  more  than  apple  cider  and  dough¬ 
nuts.  Wherever  young  people  can  get  together  they  manage 
to  enjoy  themselves— they  can’t  let  a  little  thing  like  the  in¬ 
ability  to  have  elaborate  refreshments,  a  fine  orchestra,  and  s 
grand  ballroom  deter  them  from  having  a  good  time.  Moreover, 
the  old  flivver  can  cart  the  gang  to  the  party  as  faithfully  and 
satisfactorily  as  my  lady’s  escort  can  carry  her  in  his  limousine. 

The  informal  dance  may  be  a  parlor  gathering,  a  costume 
ball,  or  a  country  hoe-down.  In  the  sparsely  settled  plains  coun¬ 
try,  the  word  goes  out  that  the  Olsons  are  having  a  dance 
Saturday  night  and  whole  families  come  from  miles  around; 
the  elders  plump  their  sleeping  babies  on  a  bed  in  a  back  room, 
and  then  sit  in  a  ring  around  the  wall  to  watch  the  young  folks 
dance  until  well  past  midnight  in  the  living-room  or  on  an  out¬ 
door  platform.  Or  maybe  Bob  and  Sue  have  invited  the  crowd 
out  to  their  country  home  to  a  supper  dance.  Hospitality  has 
many  faces. 

The  spirit  of  an  informal  dance  is  friendliness  and  wholesome, 
carefree  fun.  Good  taste  dictates  that  dress  be  modest  and  at¬ 
tractive— it  is  what  you  might  wear  to  an  afternoon  tea  or  pos¬ 
sibly  to  church.  Good  taste  and  good  form  also  demand  that 
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you  behave  yourselves  as  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Because  the 
party  is  informal  is  no  justification  for  boisterous,  rude,  and 
coarse  behavior.  You  will  want  to  be  a  credit  to  your  upbring¬ 
ing  and  a  credit  to  your  family,  in  the  eyes  of  your  hostess’  or 
host’s  parents,  who  quite  likely  are  also  friends  of  your  parents. 
For  this  kind  of  party,  dancing  itself  is  entertainment  enough, 
and  the  cost  is  usually  negligible. 

Formal  Dances —A  test  of  real  sophistication  is  whether  you 
feel  equally  at  home  at  a  formal  dance  as  you  do  at  an  informal 
one.  You  may  be  permitted  to  feel  excited,  but  not  uncertain, 
and  thrilled,  but  sure  of  yourself. 

Dignity,  grace,  beauty,  elegance,  formality,  and  display  char¬ 
acterize  the  formal  dance.  Elegant  simplicity  is  in  better  taste 
than  lavish  display.  Beauty  is  its  own  adornment,  and  dignity  is 
becoming  to  exquisite  beauty.  Culture  and  refinement  are  al¬ 
ways  a  little  reserved  and  formal,  never  familiar. 

Formal  dress  is  distinctive.  A  man  wears  a  full-dress  black 
suit  for  evening  wear;  the  coat  for  such  a  suit  has  the  skirts  cut 
away  over  the  hips.  A  white  shirt  with  starched  front  and  stiff 
collar  worn  with  a  white  bow  tie;  white  gloves;  high  hat;  and 
black  shoes  complete  the  full  dress.  A  woman’s  evening  gown 
is  made  of  material  that  is  rich  and  beautiful  in  color,  texture, 
and  design;  it  is  made  floor  length,  and  usually  is  cut  low  at 
the  neck,  front  and  back.  Evening  bag,  dancing  pumps,  and 
evening  wrap,  all  harmonious  in  beauty,  complete  her  costume. 

A  formal  dance  calls  for  formal  procedure  as  well  as  formal 
dress.  Formal  invitations  are  mailed  two  weeks  before  the  occa¬ 
sion.  An  escort  usually  sends  a  corsage  and  calls  in  a  car  to  take 
his  partner  to  the  dance.  Together  they  pay  their  respects  to 
ihe  hostess  or  chaperones  and  together  they  thank  them  for  a 
pleasant  evening  when  they  leave.  When  they  leave  the  dance, 
the  man  takes  the  woman  to  her  home,  gets  out  and  opens  the 
car  door  for  her,  and  then  escorts  her  to  the  house. 

Dancing  etiquette  is  similar  for  both  formal  and  informal 
dances.  When  you  are  asked  to  dance  you  should  not  refuse 
unless  the  dance  is  already  engaged— don’t  be  a  poor  sport.  The 
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first  and  last  dance,  at  least,  are  reserved  for  your  escort.  When 
a  stag  cuts  in  you  will  have  to  dance  with  him.  If  you  cannot 
dance  well  do  a  little  stalling  until  you  learn,  rather  than  drive 
all  partners  away  by  poor  dancing  on  your  part.  Dancing  is  an 
accomplishment  that  pays  big  dividends  in  pleasure,  grace,  and 
popularity. 

The  expense  of  a  formal  dance  must  be  considered.  An  or¬ 
chestra  and  distinctive  refreshments  are  likely  to  entail  a  sizable 
outlay  of  money.  Any  additional  entertainment  means  added 
expense.  The  setting  and  surroundings  for  the  dance  should  be 
in  keeping  with  its  character. 

FOOD  FOR  OTHER  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS 

Company  Dinners.— We  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  family 
in  planning  possible  entertaining,  but  now  it  is  the  family’s  turn. 
We  know  that  occasions  which  bring  the  richest  and  fullest 
enjoyment  are  those  on  which  we  share  with  our  family  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  family  friends  and  relatives.  Such  occa¬ 
sions  that  require  special  meal  planning  are  holidays,  birthdays, 
and  other  days  upon  which  we  are  having  special  guests— com¬ 
pany  days.  You  remember  through  the  years  special  occasions 
upon  which  your  family  hospitably  entertained  with  big  dinners 
that  are  as  mile-stones  on  the  road  that  you  have  traveled- 
family  Christmas  dinners,  Thanksgiving  dinners,  and  birthday 
dinners;  buffet  suppers  at  which  your  mother  and  dad  enter¬ 
tained  their  crowd;  and  other  dinners  at  which  distinguished 
guests  were  feted  and  feasted.  Collect  illustrations  of  table  ap¬ 
pointments  for  special  occasions.  Beautiful  table  appointments 
make  an  appropriate  setting  for  a  festive  meal.  They  are  dis¬ 
cussed  fully,  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

Special  occasions  require  special  menus— what  is  Thanksgiving 
without  a  turkey  with  dressing,  pumpkin  pie,  and  cranberry 
dishes?  And  what  is  Christmas  without  plum  pudding,  fruit  cake, 
candies,  and  cookies?  Plan  a  menu  for  Thanksgiving  Day;  for 
Christmas;  and  for  your  birthday.  How  are  these  for  menu  sug¬ 
gestions? 
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Thanksgiving  Day  Menu 

Melba  Peach  Half  Cocktail 
Roast  Turkey  Dressing  Giblet  Gravy 

Mashed  Potatoes  Buttered  Green  Beans  Browned  Carrots 
Hot  Rolls,  Buttered  Jellied  Cranberry  Sauce 

Celery  Olives  Sweet  Pickles 

Lemon  Gelatin-Nut-Lettuce  Salad 
Pumpkin  Pie  Fruit  Cake  Coffee 

Christmas  Day  Menu 

Cranberry  Relish  Cocktail 

Roast  Chicken  Dressing  Celery 

Mashed  Potatoes  Buttered  Green  Beans 

Hot  Rolls ,  Buttered  Strawberry  Preserves 

Asparagus-Pimiento  Salad 
Plum  Pudding  Whipped  Cream  Coffee 


“Company”  Menu 

Cubed  Minute  Steaks  Cream  Gravy 

Baked  Yellow  Corn  Buttered  Lima  Beans 

Hot  Rolls,  Buttered  Apricot  Preserves 

Orange-Bavarian-Gelatin  Salad 
Cocoanut  Cream  Pie  Coffee 

Special  menus  require  special  dishes.  Since  all  your  life  you 
have  been  and  will  be  eating  these  traditionally  special  dishes, 
here  are  some  tried-and-true  recipes  for  some  of  them.  The 
recipe  for  your  birthday  cake  is  not  here;  look  for  it  among 
the  recipes  in  the  cake  discussion  on  pages  266-269. 


Cranberries  1  lb. 

Oranges,  large  2 
Apples,  large  2 
Sugar  2  C. 


CRANBERRY  RELISH 

1.  Grind  cranberries,  raw,  in  food  grinder. 

2.  Peel  oranges,  core  apples,  and  grind; 
add  to  ground  cranberries. 

3.  Add  sugar  and  chill. 
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Makes  Two  8  Inch 
Single-Crust  Pies 


Eggs 

5 

Sugar 

1  C. 

Cinnamon 

Vi  tsp. 

Cloves 

Vi  tsp. 

Ginger 

Vi  tsp. 

Nutmeg 

Vi  tsp. 

Salt 

Va  tsp. 

Pumpkin, 

cooked 

2  C. 

Molasses 

Vs  C. 

Milk 

1  c. 

Cream 

I  c. 

Pastry  recipe 

I 

Note:  Directions  and 

pastry  lesson  on  p.  25 

Six  Pounds 

Butter 

y2  ib. 

Sugar,  brown 

F2  ib. 

Eggs 

6 

Molasses 

y4  c. 

Flour 

2  c. 

Soda 

Va  tsp. 

Cinnamon 

I  tsp. 

Cloves 

l/l  tsp. 

Mace 

Vi  tsp. 

Allspice 

1  tsp. 

Grape  juice 

J/2  C. 

Wine  or  other 

fruit  juice 

Vi  c. 

Pineapple, 

candied 

Va  lb. 

Raisins 

1  lb. 

Currants 

’/2  lb. 

Citron, 

candied 

%  ib. 

Cherries, 

candied 

Va  lb. 

Orange  peel, 

candied 

Va  lb. 

Lemon  peel, 

candied 

Va  lb. 

PUMPKIN  PIE 

Baking  Time  about  40  Minutes 

1.  Beat  eggs  slightly.  Sift  together  into  eggs 
the  sugar,  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg, 
and  salt,  and  mix  well. 

2.  To  pumpkin  add  the  molasses,  milk,  and 
cream. 

3.  Combine  the  two  mixtures  and  beat  un¬ 
til  smooth,  using  a  spoon. 

4.  Pour  into  unbaked  pastry  shells  and 
bake  in  hot  oven  (450 0  F.)  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  then  reduce  heat  (to  375 0  F.)  and 
continue  baking  about  30  minutes 
longer,  or  until  firm  in  the  center. 


1. 

2. 


6. 


FRUIT  CAKE 

Cream  butter  and  sugar. 

Add  eggs  one  at  a  time  and  beat  with 
hand  between  each  two  egg  additions. 
Add  molasses. 

.  Sift  together  flour,  soda,  and  all  of  the 
spices  and  add  this  mixture  alternately 
with  the  mixed  fruit  juices. 

.  Add  the  floured  fruits  last,  using  1  Vi  C. 

of  extra  flour  to  dredge  the  fruit. 

.  Fill  greased  and  floured  pans  about  % 
full;  place  portions  of  fruit  and  nuts  on 
top;  tie  a  double  thickness  of  double 
waxed  paper  over  pan.  Leave  paper  on 
during  baking. 

Steam  for  two  hours  in  improvised 
steamer,  then  bake  for  one  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven  (325 0  F.). 

Keep  moist  until  used,  by  covering  or 
wrapping  in  oiled  paper. 


Makes  six  pounds 
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ROAST  TURKEY  OR  CHICKEN 

1.  Singe,  pluck  out  pinfeathers,  draw,  and  wash. 

2.  Stuff  with  poultry  (turkey  or  chicken)  stuffing. 

3.  Truss  the  fowl  by  crossing  the  drumsticks  over  the  body  and  tie 
them  by  wrapping  one  end  of  a  string  around  the  tail,  the  other 
around  the  ends  of  leg  bones.  Tie  the  wings  close  to  the  body. 

4.  For  a  shiny  browned  finish  on  the  roasted  turkey  or  chicken, 
rub  it  all  over  with  a  paste  made  of  14  C.  butter  to  which  1 
Tbsp.  flour  and  1  tsp.  sugar  have  been  added.  Lay  strips  of  bacon 
over  the  breast. 

5.  Lay  bird  in  roasting  pan,  breast  up,  and  roast  at  a  temperature  of 
300 0  F.  until  it  is  tender  and  well  browned.  If  bird  is  left  un¬ 
covered,  baste  every  15  minutes  with  !4  C.  butter  melted  in 1 2  3 44 
C.  of  water.  When  this  is  used  up,  baste  with  liquid  in  pan. 
Allow  25  minutes  per  pound  of  fowl  for  roasting  time. 


TURKEY  (OR  CHICKEN)  STUFFING 


Loaf  of  bread  1 
Butter,  melted  !4  C. 
Salt  2  tsp. 

Pepper  V2  tsp. 

Poultry 

seasoning  1 V2  tsp. 
Onion,  minced  1  med. 
Water  1  C. 

Eggs,  beaten  2 


1.  Sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  and  seasoning  over 
bread  broken  into  pieces.  Add  minced 
onion. 

2.  Melt  butter  and  add  it  and  the  beaten 
eggs  to  the  water.  Pour  mixture  over 
bread  mixture  and  mix  with  hands. 

3.  Stuff  chicken  or  turkey,  not  too  full, 
before  roasting  fowl. 


CINNAMON  PUNCH  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Serves  Twenty 

Apples,  tart  12 
Cinnamon 
stick  12  in.  long 
W ater  4  qts. 

Pineapple  juice  4  C. 
Cinnamon  “red 
hots”  candy  2  C. 
Lemon  juice  1  C. 
Ginger  ale  2  pts. 


1.  Core  apples,  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
simmer  in  water  with  cinnamon  stick 
until  apples  are  tender.  Drain  through 
colander  when  tender,  pressing  gently 
to  obtain  some  pulp;  chill. 

2.  Simmer  pineapple  juice  with  red  hots 
until  they  are  dissolved  completely. 
Chill. 

3.  Combine  apple  juice,  pineapple-red  hot 
juice,  and  lemon  juice. 

4.  Just  before  serving,  add  ginger  ale  and 
chill  with  ice  cubes. 
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Makes  Four 

Founds 

Citron 

Va  lb. 

Lemon  peel. 

candied 

Vs  lb. 

Orange  peel, 

candied 

Va  lb. 

Raisins 

y%  ib. 

Almonds 

Va  lb. 

Suet 

y2  ib. 

Salt 

1  tsp. 

Brown  sugar 

y2  ib. 

Bread  flour 

5/s  C. 

Soda 

Va  tsp. 

Cinnamon 

1  tsp. 

Nutmeg 

Va  tsp. 

Mace 

Va  tsp. 

Raisins 

y2  ib. 

Currants 

V2  lb. 

Citron 

Va  lb. 

Lemon  peel, 

candied 

Va  lb. 

Orange  peel, 

candied 

Va  lb. 

Eggs 

5 

Fruit  juice 

Va  C. 

Currant  jelly 

3/8  c. 

JELLI 


Cranberries 

1 

lb. 

Salt 

Va 

tsp. 

Water 

3 

C. 

Sugar 

2  Va 

c. 

PLUM  PUDDING 


1.  Shave  and  chop  citron,  lemon  peel,  and 
orange  peel,  which  have  been  heated  in 
a  slow  oven.  Chop  raisins. 

2.  Blanch  and  cut  almonds.  Chop  or  grind 
suet. 

3.  Use  muffin  method  of  mixing  (dry  in¬ 
gredients  are  sifted  and  mixed  together; 
wet  ingredients  are  mixed  together;  add 
wet  mixture  to  dry  mixture  and  mix 
only  until  dry  ingredients  are  damp¬ 
ened),  mixing  the  chopped  suet  with  the 
flour. 

4.  Add  dredged  fruits  and  nuts  last. 

5.  Fill  greased  tins  %  full.  Cover  tightly 
and  steam  5  hours. 


ED  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

1.  Wash  cranberries,  add  water  and  salt 
and  boil  until  the  skins  begin  to  burst. 

2.  Add  sugar  and  continue  boiling  hard 
until  mixture  drops  heavily  from  spoon 
or  until  it  satisfies  jelly  test  (103°  C.). 


Buffet  Meals  .—One  of  the  most  enjoyable  ways  for  the  family 
or  its  individual  members  to  entertain  is  at  a  buffet  meal.  The 
buffet  meal  is  a  practical  method  of  entertainment  in  that  it  is 
economical,  since  not  many  dishes  are  required:  it  is  an  intimate, 
informal  method  that  saves  space  and  simplifies  serving— it  is 
largely  a  help-yourself  affair;  and  it  is  suitable  for  any  meal, 
but  particularly  for  supper. 
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Summer  or  winter,  a  buffet  supper  is  fun.  Endless  variety  is 
possible  in  planning  the  setting  and  the  menu,  but  informality  is 
the  key-note  of  a  buffet  supper.  An  outdoor  table  set  on  the 
back  lawn,  with  its  outdoor  fireplace,  is  an  ideal  setting  for  a 
summer  supper— the  kind  to  which  you  bring  your  own  steak 
is  fast  gaining  in  popularity  among  groups  who  like  to  get  to¬ 
gether  frequently.  Each  guest  brings  his  own  favorite  steak— 
T-bone,  porterhouse,  club,  or  hamburger— and  cooks  it  over  the 
glowing  coals  of  the  fireplace.  The  plan  leaves  the  hostess  free 
to  prepare  a  few  other  stick-to-the-ribs  dishes.  Every  one  has  a 
good  time;  and  no  one  family’s  food  budget  is  unbalanced.  The 
following  menu  is  a  good  pattern  for  such  a  supper. 

“Bring- Your-Own-Duck”  Supper 

Assorted  Steaks ,  Chops ,  or  Hamburger  Hot  Rolls 
Sliced  Onions ,  Sweet  Pickles,  Catchup 
Baked  Navy  Beans  Potato  Salad 

Whole  Fresh  Fruits  Brownies  Coffee 

Another  favorite  summer  buffet  supper  meal  offers  assorted 
buttered  bread  slices;  assorted  sliced  meats  and  cheeses;  sliced 
tomatoes  and  pickles;  individual  servings  of  mixed  green  salad; 
and  a  substantial  dessert  (possibly  pie  or  pudding),  with  coffee 
or  iced  tea. 

One  hostess  invited  guests  to  her  home  for  a  “lumberjack” 
buffet  supper  one  winter’s  evening.  She  asked  them  to  come  in 
camping  clothes.  This  supper  was  served  on  tin  plates  from  a 
table  covered  with  a  red-and-white  checked  cloth:  Hamburger 
loaf,  surrounded  by  browned  potatoes,  in  its  baking  pan;  baked 
beans  in  a  big  crock;  huge  loaf  of  home-baked  bread  on  a  bread 
board  with  a  sharp  knife  laid  alongside  with  which  to  cut  your 
own;  a  long  biscuit  pan  of  orange  jello  full  of  orange  slices; 
and  apple  pie,  served  in  its  pie  pan,  set  near  a  plate  of  chunks 
of  yellow  cheese.  Cold  milk  and  hot  coffee  were  drunk  from 
tin  cups. 

Speaking  of  suitable  dishes  for  buffet  meals,  we  must  em- 
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phasize  casserole  dishes— and  it  is  really  smart  to  have  a  casserole 
dish  appear  at  the  table  in  the  same  dish  in  which  it  was  baked. 
Their  advantages  are  that  they  may  be  prepared  ahead  of  time 
and  they  may  be  kept  hot  until  the  last  late  guest  appears.  Baked 
savory  meat  and  vegetable  dishes,  or  both  in  combination,  are 
valuable  additions  to  these  meals.  Chicken  chow  mein;  Italian 
spaghetti  and  meat  balls;  Mexican  chili  (a  dish  combining  ham¬ 
burger,  beans,  spaghetti,  and  chili);  and  Spanish  rice  are  possi¬ 
bilities  for  casseroles;  you  can  think  of  many  others.  Other  suit¬ 
able  types  of  foods  are  salads,  relishes,  hot  breads,  cold  meats, 
desserts,  nuts  and  candies,  and  beverages. 

Buffet  meals  may  be  served  from  a  main  table  of  food  with 
the  guests  either  standing  or  seated  at  individual  or  small  tables, 
or  seated  on  benches,  seats,  or  chairs  scattered  around  near  the 
main  table.  Guests  help  themselves  from  foods  offered,  somewhat 
cafeteria  style.  Collect  illustrative  material  on  buffet  service. 

CHRISTMAS  CANDIES  AND  COOKIES 

Why  is  it  that  during  the  holiday  season  our  thoughts  always 
turn  to  making  a  store  of  sweets— candy,  cookies,  and  cakes? 
It  is  because  holiday  times  mean  feasting,  and  sweets  are  a  part 
of  the  season’s  traditions.  America  has  a  “sweet  tooth.”  Before 
the  war  we  had  an  annual  consumption  of  over  one  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  per  person,  and  a  large  part  of  this  sugar  was 
consumed  in  the  form  of  candy.  Do  you  know  what  the  average 
consumption  per  person  is  today? 

Candy 

The  ability  to  make  attractive,  perfect  candy  is  an  artistic 
accomplishment  and  one  that  may  be  turned  to  a  thrifty  account, 
as  home-made  candies  find  a  ready  sale.  A  supply  of  different 
attractive  kinds  of  candy  adds  to  the  holiday  spirit.  A  box  con¬ 
taining  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  delicious  pieces  makes  an 
acceptable  gift.  This  ability  is  not  gained  by  accident  but  is 
achieved  by  the  observance  and  practice  of  scientific  rules  gov- 
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Christmas  cookies  are  a  tradition  of  the  season. 

erning  candy-making,  aided  by  imagination,  ingenuity,  and  art 
used  in  the  development  of  new  ideas  for  forms  and  combina¬ 
tions. 

It  is  not  our  hope  to  make  you  all  expert  candy-makers;  that 
would  require  a  lot  more  help  than  can  be  given  here.  It  is  our 
purpose,  however,  to  give  you  the  scientific  principles  under¬ 
lying  candy-making  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  follow  candy 
recipes  with  these  in  mind.  They  are  precautions  against  com¬ 
monly  made  mistakes  in  candy-making  procedure,  and  are  guides 
to  the  end  that  any  one  can  be  successful  in  making  simple* 
basic  types. 

In  general  there  are  two  basic  types  of  candies:  ( i )  crystalline 
—these  are  opaque  candies  that  are  made  up  of  crystals  which 
should  be  so  tiny  that  they  cannot  be  detected  by  the  tongue 
but  appear  smooth  and  creamy;  and  (2)  amorphous— these  can¬ 
dies  have  no  crystals  but  appear  clear  and  transparent.  It  is 
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essential  to  know  how  to  avoid  having  crystals  in  the  one  and 
how  to  have  the  proper  size  of  crystals  in  the  other. 

Crystalline  Candies—  Examples  of  crystalline  candies  are  di¬ 
vinity ,  fudge ,  and  fondant.  Crystallization  in  these  candies  is 
brought  about  by  agitating  or  beating  the  candy  syrup;  agita¬ 
tion  or  stirring  is  very  sure  to  form  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the 
kettle  in  which  the  syrup  is  boiling— something  that  you  do  not 
want  to  happen,  for  little  crystals  grow  to  larger  ones  during 
the  boiling  process.  Do  not  start  beating  the  syrup  until  it  has 
cooled  to  room  temperature  (40°  C.  or  70 0  F.).  Continue  beat¬ 
ing  until  the  mass  has  lost  its  glossy  look  and  a  portion  will 
hold  its  shape  and  not  flatten  out  when  dropped  from  a  spoon; 
the  candy  is  then  ready  to  pour. 

There  are  other  aids  to  the  formation  of  small  crystals.  The 
addition  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  nuts,  fruits,  butter,  and 
cream,  helps  to  prevent  large  crystals  by  acting  as  obstructions 
—keeping  the  smaller  crystals  from  getting  together  to  unite 
and  form  larger  crystals.  Another  way  of  preventing  formation 
of  large  crystals  is  to  add  to  the  sugar  mixture  either  a  portion 
of  a  kind  of  sugar  that  will  not  crystallize  (corn  syrup  contains 
such  a  sugar)  or  some  substance  that  will  cause  some  of  the 
sucrose  (common  sugar)  to  form  that  kind  of  sugar.  Acids, 
notably  lemon  juice,  vinegar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  will  have 
this  effect  on  granulated-sugar  syrup.  If  too  much  acid  is  added, 
however,  it  prevents  all  crystallization,  so  do  not  overdo  your 
addition  or  you  will  have  the  second  type  of  candy,  amorphous, 
provided  the  proper  concentration  of  syrup  is  reached. 

After  the  correct  proportion  of  ingredients  is  known  and 
the  ingredients  have  been  mixed,  the  sugar  solution  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  candy  desired  must  be  cooked  to  the  proper  concentration 
to  produce  that  candy.  A  thermometer  will  tell  you  when  this 
concentration  is  reached,  for  each  stage  of  concentration  has  its 
corresponding  temperature,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  candy- 
test  table.  A  candy  thermometer  is  not  a  necessity,  however, 
since  the  cold  water  tests  are  quite  reliable  if  directions  given 
in  the  next  paragraph  are  followed. 
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Candy  Tests 


Cold-Water  Test 

Solution  T  emperature 

Candies 

Centigrade 

Fahrenheit 

for  Which  Used 

Soft  ball  . 

O 

I  12 

O 

234 

Fudges  and  Fondant 

Firm  ball  . 

0 

120 

248° 

Divinity 

Hard  ball  . 

0 

270 0 

Taffies 

Hard  crack  . 

0 

150 

300  0 

Brittles  and  Caramelized 
Sugar 

The  cold-water  tests— soft  ball,  firm  ball,  hard  ball,  and  hard 
crack— are  made  by  dropping  a  half-teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  to 
be  tested  into  a  bowl  of  cold  water.  When  the  soft-ball  stage 
(the  first)  has  been  reached  the  syrup  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  in  a  mass  that  can  be  picked  up  and  molded  with  the 
fingers  into  a  soft  ball.  The  firm  and  hard  balls  are  progressively 
harder.  When  the  syrup  has  reached  the  hard-crack  stage  it  will 
twist,  as  it  hits  the  cold  water,  into  spirals;  the  spirals  ring 
clearly  when  they  are  hit  against  the  side  of  the  bowl  and  they 
will  not  stick  to  the  teeth  when  bitten  into,  but  will  break  like 
brittle  glass  at  this  stage. 

Bring  to  class  illustrations  of  attractive  candies  and  some  ac¬ 
companying  recipes.  Here  are  some  recipes  for  one  kind  of  each 
type  of  candy— peanut  brittle  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  amor¬ 
phous  type  and  divinity  belongs  to  the  crystalline.  Show  how  the 
directions  in  your  recipes  either  conform  to  our  principles  of 
candy  making  or  fail  to  do  so. 


PEANUT  BRITTLE 


Makes  One  Found 

Sugar,  granulated  2  C. 
Salted  peanuts  %  C. 


1.  Arrange  peanuts  in  a  buttered  shallow 
pan. 

2.  Melt  sugar  in  a  heavy  iron  skillet  over 
a  low  flame,  with  no  additional  liquid; 
stir  constantly  until  it  becomes  a  golden 
brown  syrup. 

3.  Pour  syrup  over  salted  peanuts;  it  will 
harden  very  quickly. 
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DIVINITY  CANDY 

1.  Pour  hot  water  into  a  smooth  sauce  pan; 
then  carefully  add  sugar  in  center  of  pan 
so  crystals  will  not  lodge  on  sides;  add 
corn  syrup. 

2.  Cook  covered  for  a  few  minutes  to  wash 
down  any  crystals  from  sides  of  pan. 

3.  Remove  lid  and  insert  thermometer.  In 
the  absence  of  a  thermometer,  start  test¬ 
ing  for  firm-ball  stage,  using  a  bowl  of 
cold  water. 

4.  As  soon  as  mixture  begins  to  boil,  beat 
egg  whites  until  stiff. 

5.  Cook  to  firm-ball  stage  (120°  C.  or  248° 
F.). 

6.  Remove  from  fire  and  pour  hot  syrup  in 
a  thin  stream  over  beaten  egg  whites, 
beating  while  pouring  (whites  act  to 
prevent  formation  of  large  crystals).  Add 
vanilla.  Continue  beating  until  mixture 
is  dull  looking  and  holds  its  shape  when 
dropped  from  spoon.  Add  nuts.  Drop  in 
mounds  or  mold  in  a  pan  and  cut  in 
squares. 

Cookies  and  Cookie-Making—  Cookies  are  made  from  a  sweet¬ 
ened  dough  that  is  thick  enough  to  roll  thin  with  a  rolling-pin. 
It  is  a  very  rich  dough,  having  as  it  does  a  high  percentage  of 
fat  as  well  as  of  sugar.  Like  pastry  (pie-dough),  kneading  tough¬ 
ens  cooky  dough,  so  it  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible. 
The  high  proportion  of  flour  along  with  the  high  fat  content 
produces  a  crisp,  tender  product  that  is  not  associated  with  the 
soft,  velvety,  fluffy  quality  necessary  for  a  fine  cake.  Cookies, 
then,  are  not  cakes  that  have  not  grown  up;  they  are  a  wholly 
different  species.  Almost  endless  variety  in  cookies  is  possible, 
with  countless  recipes  available.  Fancy  tea-cakes  and  plainer 
cookies  all  add  to  festive  occasions  and  they  are  fun  to  make. 
Bring  to  class  recipes  that  you  think  will  make  delicious  and 
attractive  Christmas  cookies.  The  basic  butter-cookie  recipe  on 
the  next  page  can  be  varied  by  the  use  of  decorative  touches, 
nuts,  and  different  flavors. 


Makes  One  Found 


Hot  water 

Fa 

c. 

Sugar 

White  corn 

2 

c. 

syrup 

Fa 

c. 

Salt 

Vs 

tsp. 

Fgg  whites 

2 

Vanilla 

I 

tsp. 

Nuts 

I 

c. 
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BUTTER  COOKIES 


Makes  Five  Dozen 
Medium-Sized  Cookies 

Butter  Vz  C. 

Sugar  V*  C. 

Eggs  i 

Flour  i  %  C. 

Baking-powder  i  tsp. 

Salt  V*  tsp. 

V anilla  Vz  tsp. 

Milk  i  Tbsp. 


1.  Cream  butter  and  sugar  and  add  egg 
slightly  beaten. 

2.  Add  milk  and  vanilla,  mixed. 

3.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt  to¬ 
gether.  Add  enough  of  this  mixture  to 
make  a  soft,  well-combined  dough. 
Handle  quickly  and  lightly. 

4.  Chill  in  refrigerator. 

5.  Pinch  off  about  %  of  dough  at  a  time 
and  roll  to  Vs  inch  thickness  on  a  lightly 
floured  board. 

6.  Cut  with  small  cookie  cutter. 

7.  Bake  on  a  slightly  greased  and  floured 
baking-sheet  about  ten  minutes  at 
375°  F. 

8.  Remove  from  pan  while  hot.  Cool  and 
store.  A  damp  storage  place  may  cause 
cookies  to  soften. 


Activities 

1.  Recall  food  habits  and  practices  of  your  childhood  which  in 
your  judgment  influenced  your  present  health  favorably;  recall  some 
that  you  are  sure  had  an  unfavorable  influence. 

2.  Check  on  the  condition  of  your  teeth  and  those  of  your  class¬ 
mates  and  in  the  light  of  your  nutrition  knowledge  account  for  such 
observations  as  general  impairment  of  six-year  molars,  brown  patches 
on  the  teeth,  and  pitting  of  teeth. 

3.  Make  out  a  day’s  menu  from  foods  available  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  fitting  your  menu  to  the  rule-of-thumb  pattern  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  diet  as  given  on  page  199. 

4.  Explain  how  poor  posture  may  be  owing  to  faultv  diet. 

5.  Classify  the  following  foods  according  to  their  use  in  the 
body:  butter,  lean  meat,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  white  bread,  and  eggs. 

6.  Show  why  a  man  whose  job  is  woodcutting  needs  more  food 
than  one  whose  job  is  bookkeeping. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  foods  that  may  well  be  included  in  the  diet  of  a 
person  having  anemia. 

8.  Describe  the  visible  physical  symptoms  of  a  long  lack  cf  vita¬ 
min  D. 

9.  Explain  the  need  of  a  continuous  supply  of  iron  in  the  diet. 
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10.  Name  the  causes  of  the  following  nutritional  diseases:  scurvy, 
xerophthalmia,  impetigo,  rickets,  and  night-blindness. 

11.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  the  stories  connected  with  the 
discoveries  of  vitamins  A,  Bx,  D,  and  G  (B2). 

12.  Plan  the  main  course,  salad,  and  dessert  of  a  meal  particularly 
high  in  calories  for  “the  boy  who  is  always  hungry.” 

13.  Study  weight  and  height  tables  and  keep  a  record  of  your  own 
gains  in  weight  and  height;  compare  them  to  normal  expected  gains. 

14.  List  several  foods  that  are  particularly  valuable  for  roughage. 

15.  Plan  a  meal  containing  outstanding  sources  of  each  of  these 
vitamins:  A,  Bx,  B2,  and  C. 

16.  Plan  a  dinner  that  conforms  to  a  pink  and  white  color  scheme. 

17.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  cover  laid  for  the  following  meal:  melon 
cocktail;  chicken  soup;  steak,  mashed  potatoes,  and  green  beans  with 
hot  rolls;  green  salad;  and  ice  cream. 

18.  Classify  cereals  commonly  found  on  the  market  under  these 
headings:  those  made  from  the  entire  grain;  those  made  principally 
from  the  central  part  of  the  grain;  and  those  made  principally  from 
the  outer  part  of  the  grain. 

19.  Prepare  a  demonstration  showing  eggs  prepared  in  several 
different  ways. 

20.  Prepare  coffee  by  the  drip  method,  by  boiling,  and  by  the 
percolator  method.  Have  the  class  make  taste  tests  of  the  brews  thus 
made  and  record  preferences. 

21.  Make  a  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  breads  principally  used 
in  different  countries. 

22.  Estimate  the  cost  at  present  prices  of  enough  canned  fruits  to 
last  your  family  through  the  winter  months. 


Readings 

Foods  in  Relation  to  Health 

Friend,  Mata,  and  Shultz,  Hazel,  A  First  Book  in  Home  Economics 
(New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1941),  I-IV. 

Harris,  Florence,  and  Henderson,  Ruth,  Foods:  Their  Nutritive , 
Economic ,  and  Social  Values  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 

1939) ,  pp.  3-7. 

Lanman,  McKay,  and  Zuill,  The  Family's  Foods,  Revised  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1937),  XX-XXII. 

Rose,  Mary  S.,  Feeding  the  Family  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 

1940) . 

- ,  F oundations  of  Nutrition ,  Revised  (New  York,  The  Macmillan 

Co.,  1938),  II,  III,  V-XV,  XXII-XXV. 

Silver,  Fern,  Foods  and  Nutrition  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1941),  I-IV. 

- ,  Nutrition  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1942),  I-IV. 
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Meal-Planning,  Preparation,  and  Management 

Friend,  Mata,  and  Shultz,  Hazel,  A  First  Book  in  Home  Economics 
(New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1941),  V. 

Greer,  Carlotta,  Foods  a?id  Homemaking ,  Revised  (Boston,  Allyn 
and  Bacon  Co.,  1938),  Units  1,  3,  and  4. 

Gunn,  Lillian,  Table  Service  and  Decorations ,  Revised  (Philadelphia* 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1935). 

Harris,  Florence,  and  Henderson,  Ruth,  Foods:  Their  Nutritive , 
Econo?nic ,  and  Social  Values  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
1939),  pp.  97-162,  256-284,  and  III. 

Harris  and  Lacey,  Everyday  Foods ,  Revised  (Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1941),  Units  1,  2,  and  3,  and  XXVIII. 

Lanman,  McKay,  and  Zuill,  The  Family' s  Food ,  Revised  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1937),  I-V,  VII-XVI,  XIX. 

Newell,  Phyllis  K.,  Good  Food  and  How  to  Cook  It  (New  York* 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1939). 

Silver,  Fern,  Foods  and  Nutrition  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1941),  V-IX  and  XII. 

Food  Preservation 

Conn,  H.  W.,  Bacteria ,  Yeasts ,  and  Molds  (Boston,  Ginn  and  Co., 
I9I7)* 

Greer,  Carlotta,  Foods  and  Homemaking ,  Revised  (Boston,  Allyn 
and  Bacon  Co.,  1938),  Unit  6. 

Harris  and  Lacey,  Everyday  Foods ,  Revised  (Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1941),  XXXIII-XXXIV. 

Silver,  Fern,  Foods  and  Nutrition  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1941),  X. 
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GOOD  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 


Have  you  ever  wondered  about  first  impressions?  Especially, 
how  you  looked  to  another  person?  Probably  not,  and  yet  it  is 
a  subject  which  you  should  consider.  Sometimes  the  only  chance 
a  person  has  to  judge  you  is  by  what  he  sees.  There  is  no  other 
way.  There  is  no  occasion  for  conversation.  The  impression  is 
simply  based  on  how  attractive  you  are— the  type  of  clothes 
you  wear,  and  how  you  wear  them. 

The  women  in  the  United  States  have  often  been  called  the 
best-dressed  and  the  best-groomed  women  in  the  world.  This 
is  a  very  fine  tribute.  If  you  present  the  picture  of  just  such  a 
person  at  all  times,  then  you  need  have  no  qualms  about  that 
first  impression.  People  will  just  naturally  want  to  know  you. 
Once  you  have  made  the  favorable  impression  you  must  be  able 
to  carry  on,  by  being  able  to  do  and  say  intelligent  things.  There 
is  no  place  for  the  beautiful  but  dumb. 

To  uphold  the  reputation  the  women  of  this  country  have 
won  is  a  challenge  to  you.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought.  This  fact  probably  accounts 
for  the  few  chic  women  you  see  under  thirty.  Beauty  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  denied  many,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  every 
one  cannot  be  smartly  gowned  and  impeccably  groomed. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  clothes  make  the  man.  Of  course 
this  is  not  so,  but  clothes  certainly  do  help.  Sometimes  women 
think  that  clothes  are  the  most  important  things  in  the  world. 
You  of  course  know  better.  Clothes  do  play  a  very  great  part 
in  your  development,  but  they  must  be  kept  in  their  proper 
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place.  They  are  important  when  they  enable  you  to  become 
a  more  charming  individual. 

And  after  all,  isn’t  that  what  you  all  want  to  know?  How  you 
can  become  a  more  interesting,  vital  per¬ 
son?  How  you  can  keep  the  love  and  re¬ 
spect  of  your  family  and  friends?  How  you 
can  be  popular?  How  you  can  be  happy? 

When  you  become  a  charming  person  these 
things  just  happen. 

But  first  you  must  understand  what 
charm  means,  and  how  the  clothes  you 
wear  affect  it.  Charm  is  the  power  that  fas¬ 
cinates.  It  is  a  combination  of  qualities  that 
every  woman  wants.  It  is  an  intangible 
thing.  It  gives  to  a  person  that  beauty  of 
character  where  ugliness,  crudeness,  un¬ 
kindness  cannot  exist.  It  is  something  you 
all  should  want— a  charming  personality. 

In  order  to  acquire  it,  you  must  analyze 
yourself  and  correct  your  unattractive,  ir¬ 
ritating  habits.  As  these  are  eliminated, 
beauty  and  grace  are  acquired.  To  do  this,  you  must  make  your 
appearance  so  nearly  perfect  that  you  have  a  feeling  of  self- 
confidence.  Then  you  can  completely  forget  yourself,  thinking 
generously  of  other  people.  This  is  the  secret  of  real  charm. 

You  can  plainly  see  that  if  you  are  trying  to  hide  a  run  in 
your  stocking,  or  you  are  conscious  of  a  slip  that  is  showing, 
your  attention  is  on  yourself.  You  are  ashamed  and  annoyed; 
you  fidget  and  fuss.  These  are  not  requisites  of  charm.  Each 
day,  before  you  make  a  personal  appearance,  you  must  be  sure 
that  you  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Then  you  can  go 
blithely  forward,  poised  and  self-assured.  To  be  self-confident 
doesn’t  mean  that  you  must  be  snobbish  and  proud.  It  simply 
makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  be  self-centered. 

To  begin  this  fascinating  study  you  should  look  at  yourself 
squarely  and  face  facts.  You  must  make  a  thorough  study  of 


Are  you  annoyed  when 
this  happens  to  you? 
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yourself  in  order  to  know  your  good  and  bad  points.  You  must 
look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror.  Are  you  as  attractive  as  you 
might  be?  What  can  you  do  to  improve  this  outer  self?  Make 
a  list  of  your  faults  and  be  sure  to  be  truthful  about  them.  Do 
not  underestimate  your  good  points  or  overestimate  your  poor 
ones.  With  these  points  in  mind,  you  can  begin  to  think  about 
your  appearance. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what  constitutes  a  good  personal 
appearance.  Appearance  may  be  divided  into  four  parts— clothes, 
beauty  of  face  and  figure,  grooming,  and  mannerisms.  When 
these  work  together  in  perfect  balance,  the  result  is  a  lovely 
picture.  You  look  charming.  Your  appearance  becomes  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  your  personality. 


APPROPRIATE  CLOTHES  AN  AID 

Very  few  people  have  real  talent  for  the  art  of  dressing  well. 
It  requires  study.  It  also  requires  more  time  than  money.  In 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  part  of  women  who  want  to  know  how  to  be  more 
attractive.  Charm  Schools  and  Success  Schools  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Since  the  older  women  show  such  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  does  it  not  seem  wise  for  you  to  begin  your  study 
now?  By  doing  this,  you  will  not  waste  any  time.  You  will 
always  be  well  dressed. 

When  Is  a  Person  Well  Dressed? 

Women  who  are  called  “the  best  dressed”  have  made  a  real 
business  of  dressing  well.  They  have  developed  a  certain  type 
of  clothes  which  seem  to  belong  to  them.  They  really  have 
solved  the  problem  of  knowing  themselves.  They  have  found 
the  clothes  which  not  only  look  well  on  them  but  also  make 
them  feel  well.  They  cling  to  certain  colors,  to  a  certain  style 
of  hat  or  dress.  They  interpret  fashion  in  terms  of  themselves. 
They  do  not  wear  an  outfit  just  because  it  looks  well  on  a  friend 
or  movie  star.  Instead  they  choose  clothes  which  are  a  perfect 
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Courtesy  of  Richard  Hudnut  Dubarry  Success  Course. 


It  almost  seems  like  a  miracle,  doesn't  it?  However,  it  can  be  done. 


background  for  their  personality.  In  this  way,  they  gain  poise 
and  self-assurance  because  they  are  correctly  gowned. 

You  should  start  to  do  this.  Analyze  yourself  so  that  you  can 
develop  personality  clothes— clothes  which  seem  to  be  a  part  of 
you.  You  should  make  the  most  of  your  clothes.  However,  you 
must  be  careful  not  to  work  too  hard  at  it.  If  you  do,  it  usually 
looks  as  if  it  has  been  a  desperate  struggle.  Your  clothes  should 
be  a  perfect  background  for  you ,  they  should  suit  your  way 
of  life.  In  other  words,  you  want  becoming,  attractive  clothes 
that  are  distinctly  yours.  You  want  them  appropriate  for  the 
things  you  are  going  to  do  and  in  accordance  with  your  means. 

When  you  are  attractively  dressed  you  show  respect  for  and 
interest  in  those  around  you.  You  should  never  feel  compli¬ 
mented  when  you  call  on  some  one  to  find  her  in  a  disheveled, 
untidy  state.  Be  sure  that  you  are  never  disrespectful.  Always 
try  to  please  your  family  and  friends  by  making  an  attractive 
appearance. 
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This  study  of  clothing  is  two-fold.  First,  you  must  analyze 
yourself.  You  must  admit  your  faults  and  you  must  really  want 
to  do  something  about  them.  Then  you  must  set  up  an  ideal  for 
yourself— a  mental  picture  of  what  you  want  to  be.  Secondly, 
keeping  this  clear  picture  constantly  before  you,  you  must 
study  how  you  can  improve  yourself  by  wearing  the  correct 
clothes.  You  must  be  able  to  dramatize  your  good  points  and 
forget  your  poor  ones.  You  must  be  able  to  interpret  fashion 
in  terms  of  yourself.  This  is  a  never-ending  process.  Each  year 
new  fashions  make  you  begin  working  all  over  again.  Your 
work  is  never  done.  It  can  become  a  profitable  and  enjoyable 

HOW  CAN  YOU  BE  WELL  DRESSED? 

Because  the  ability  to  look  attractive  is  an  art,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  you  to  know  something  about  it.  Art  is  supposed 
to  be  the  application  of  skill  and  taste  to  make  a  thing  beau¬ 
tiful.  Your  clothes  should  be  a  work  of  art.  In  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  you  must  make  a  study  of  the  art  principles.  You 
will  learn  the  little  tricks  which  will  camouflage  your  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  emphasize  your  good  characteristics.  Line  and  color 
must  be  properly  used  to  do  this. 

Use  Good  Design 

As  you  look  out  over  the  landscape,  you  have  a  serene  or  a 
disturbed  feeling.  If  you  stopped  to  analyze  your  feelings,  you 
would  realize  that  when  there  is  harmony  between  the  lines 
and  colors  of  the  trees,  flowers,  mountains,  rivers,  and  houses,  a 
pleasing  effect  is  obtained.  If  a  billboard  or  roadside  stand  of 
peculiar  shape  and  bold,  brazen  color  suddenly  dots  the  view, 
a  feeling  of  dislike  results.  You  suddenly  know  that  to  have  a 
lovely  picture  you  must  have  harmony  in  line  and  color.  You 
also  realize  that  there  is  one  outstanding  feature  in  the  design. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  one  particular  part  with  a  subtle 
blending  of  all  other  lines  and  colors  in  good  proportion  and 
balance,  so  that  the  effect  of  a  perfect  whole  is  maintained. 
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Emphasis  a  Requisite  of  Good  Design—  The  dominant  fea- 
ture  must  be  the  key-note.  But  it  must  never  stick  out  like  a 
sore  thumb.  When  there  are  too  many  dominant  points  of  in¬ 
terest  in  a  costume,  the 
design  becomes  con¬ 
fused  and  loses  its 
smartness.  Probably  in 
your  class  you  have  an 
outstanding  leader. 

Each  of  you  tries  to 
help  him  make  your 
class  the  best  in  the 
school.  However,  if 
there  are  several  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  trying 
to  be  leaders  in  your 
class,  you  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  of 
confusion.  You  never 
get  any  place.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  your  clothes.  If  you  wear  beads,  bracelets, 
rings,  and  pins  in  abundance  with  one  outfit,  you  know  it  is  a  be¬ 
wildering  sight.  It  is  better  to  choose  one  truly  lovely  piece  of 
jewelry  and  let  it  be  the  center  of  interest.  When  you  are  select¬ 
ing  your  costume  be  sure  that  there  is  one  dominant  feature  with 
all  of  its  parts  selected  so  that  there  is  a  congruous  relation.  The 
parts  must  belong  together.  They  must  express  a  common  idea. 

The  choice  of  the  point  to  emphasize  and  the  parts  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  is  not  easy  to  make.  If  you  haven’t  the  talent  for  it, 
it  will  take  you  some  time  to  acquire  this  good  taste.  One 
thing  to  remember  is  to  select  your  costume,  and  then  remove 
as  many  of  the  uncorrelated  parts  as  possible.  This  will  keep 
you  from  overdressing. 

Correct  Proportion  an  Important  Factor.— Because  of  this  need 
for  dominance,  it  becomes  necessary  for  you  to  understand 
proportion.  You  must  know  this  subject  so  that  you  can  learn 


Have  you  ever  been  guilty  of  making  such  a 
dreadful  appearance? 
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how  to  subordinate  the  lesser  ideas  to  the  more  important.  Pro¬ 
portion  is  often  defined  as  the  relation  in  size  or  amount  of 
one  part  to  another.  Therefore  if  you  learn  rules  governing 

good  proportion,  you  will  be  better  able 
to  select  a  good  design. 

In  order  to  have  a  pleasing  effect,  the 
division  should  fall  somewhere  between 
one-half  and  two-thirds  of  an  area— in 
others  words,  as  3  is  to  5,  5  to  8,  8  to  13, 
and  so  on.  Equal  proportions  as  well  as 
very  unequal  proportions  should  there¬ 
fore  be  avoided.  Equal  proportions  are 
very  monotonous.  They  have  no  variety. 
You  will  recall  how  queer  the  dresses 
looked  in  that  period  when  the  skirts 
were  knee  length  and  the  blouses  ended 
at  the  hip  line— a  perfect  example  of  poor 
proportion.  The  two  spaces  were  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  size.  On  the  other 
hand,  huge  and  tiny  space  combinations 
seem  incongruous.  The  dress  of  the  Di- 
rectoire  period  was  an  example  of  this 
mistake.  Compare  these  two  ugly  styles 
with  the  Grecian  costume,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  the  ideal  of  good 
proportion  because  the  length  of  the 
blouse  is  approximately  two-fifths  of  the 
length  of  the  whole  garment. 

In  selecting  the  correct  design  for 
your  costume,  you  have  to  consider  not  only  whether  the  dress 
has  good  proportion,  but  also  whether  the  proportions  of  the 
dress  will  be  good  on  your  figure.  Very  often  you  have  difficulty 
with  your  sewing  because  you  fail  to  realize  that  the  proportions 
of  the  fashion  figure  are  very  different  from  the  human  figure. 
The  human  figure  is  supposed  to  exemplify  good  proportion,  but 
the  fashion  artist  insists  upon  making  everybody  look  very  tall 


The  neckline  is  a  good 
place  for  the  center  of 
interest  because  it  brings 
the  attention  to  the  face. 
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Proportion  as  it  was  used  during  the  Flapper,  Directoire,  Grecian  periods  and 

in  1942. 

and  thin.  You  must  remember  this  when  you  select  your  pattern, 
for  you  may  be  short  and  dumpy.  If  you  don’t,  your  garment 
may  be  most  unbecoming. 

Balance  an  Essential  Detail—  Equilibrium,  steadiness,  poise 
are  terms  used  to  mean  balance.  Proper  balance  makes  an  ob¬ 
ject  appear  restful  to  the  eye.  One  of  your  first  experiences 
with  balance  was  a  sudden  jolt  on  the  see-saw.  You  were  sit¬ 
ting  quietly  on  your  end  of  the  see-saw,  and  a  little  friend 
came  along  and  sat  on  the  other.  She  was  fat  and  you  were 
thin  and  you  suddenly  found  yourself  in  the  air.  You  couldn’t 
get  down.  You  had  lost  your  equilibrium  and  poise  because  the 
see-saw  was  out  of  balance.  If  your  little  friend  had  weighed 
the  same  amount  as  you  did,  and  you  had  both  sat  the  same 
distance  from  the  center,  you  would  have  had  a  very  pleasant, 
restful  ride.  When  a  like  weight  is  placed  the  same  distance  from 
the  center,  an  exact  balance  takes  place,  called  formal  or  sym- 
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The  dress  on  the  left  is  an  example  of  formal  balance  while  the  one  on  the  right 

shows  the  use  of  informal  balance. 


metrical.  This  is  a  simple  and  dignified  type,  easy  to  under¬ 
stand. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  balance  unequal  weights,  the  heavier 
weight  must  be  nearer  the  center.  You  learned  this  fact  on 
that  same  see-saw.  When  your  little  friend  moved  nearer  the 
center,  she  found  there  was  a  certain  spot  where  she  could 
sit,  and  still  have  the  see-saw  in  perfect  balance.  This  type  of 
balance  is  called  informal  or  occult.  It  is  more  intricate  and 
subtle.  When  it  is  properly  manipulated  it  is  more  interesting. 

A  coat  with  pockets  of  equal  size  placed  over  each  hip  is 
an  example  of  formal  balance.  If  there  is  just  one  pocket  placed 
on  the  left  hip,  what  can  you  do  to  make  the  coat  appear  bal¬ 
anced?  You  might  place  a  lapel  pin  on  the  right  side  of  your 
coat.  This  will  keep  the  coat  from  looking  one-sided.  Look 
through  your  magazines  and  try  to  find  examples  of  good  and 


xxs». 


Examples  of  the  various  types  of  rhythm — repetition,  opposition,  gradation,  tra 
sition,  and  radiation.  Can  you  explain  each  type? 
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poor  balance.  By  doing  this  you  can  develop  a  better  sense  of 
balance  in  your  clothes. 

Rhythm  a  Necessity When  you  watch  waves  break  along 
the  shore,  or  flames  dance  merrily  in  the  fireplace,  you  are 
fascinated  by  the  sight.  You  can  watch  it  for  hours.  This  pleas¬ 
ant  feeling  comes  from  rhythm— the  flow  of  one  movement 
into  another.  The  design  of  your  costume  must  also  exemplify 
this  art  principle.  Each  part  must  flow  into  the  other.  You  must 
lead  the  eye  on  from  one  thing  to  another.  If  you  don’t  it  looks 
spotty  and  disorderly. 

This  effect  of  rhythm  may  be  produced  in  various  ways— 
by  means  of  repetition ,  opposition ,  gradation ,  transition ,  or  radia¬ 
tion.  Rhythm  through  repetition  may  be  found  in  a  series  of 
buttons  down  the  front  of  a  dress  as  in  a  sequence.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  repetition  of  the  color  of  your  hat  in  the  gloves 
you  are  wearing.  Rhythm  by  opposition  is  found  in  two  or 
more  lines  running  in  opposite  directions,  such  as  in  check  or 
plaid  material.  Rhythm  through  gradation  is  developed  by  the 
gradual  increase  or  decrease  in  size  or  shape.  A  three-strand 
string  of  graduated  beads  would  be  an  example.  Rhythm  by 
transition  is  a  blending  of  the  opposition  of  line  and  shape  by 
bringing  two  lines  together  from  different  directions.  Rhythm 
by  radiation  allows  an  arrangement  of  lines  to  start  at  a  center 
point  and  spread  out  from  it,  as  a  tree  spreads  its  branches. 

Harmony  the  Ultimate  Aim— When  there  is  a  dominant  idea 
with  the  subordinate  factors  in  good  proportion  and  balance,  a 
feeling  of  harmonious  unity  is  the  result.  Harmony  produces 
a  sense  of  peace  and  order.  It  is  obtained  when  there  is  a  simi¬ 
larity  and  consistency  in  the  design  rather  than  too  much  con¬ 
trast.  This  principle  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  a 
costume. 

Employ  the  Principle  of  Optical  Illusion 

Before  you  begin  to  apply  these  principles  to  your  clothes 
you  must  learn  a  very  important  trick.  This  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  optical  illusion.  You  have  always  been  taught  that 


The  use  of  black  and  white  as  an  agent  in  the  art  of  optical  illusion. 
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“seeing  is  believing,”  but  it  isn’t  always  true.  It  is  possible  by 
means  of  optical  illusion  to  carry  the  eye  where  you  wish.  If 
you  are  not  sure  of  this,  look  at  the  diagram.  It  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  your  eyes  could  lead 
you  so  astray,  isn’t  it?  Measure 
the  lines  to  be  sure.  Because  it 
is  possible  to  deceive  the  human 
eye  in  this  simple  manner,  you 
are  able  to  design  your  clothes 
so  that  you  will  appear  as  if  you 
have  a  good  figure.  It  is  such  an 
easy  way  to  improve  yourself. 

In  order  to  use  this  principle,  you  must  remember  that  eyes 
are  drawn  toward  light  and  that  eyes  will  follow  lines  wher¬ 
ever  they  go.  Look  at  the  figure  in  the  dark  dress  on  page  315. 
Where  does  your  eye  go  first— to  the  white  flower  on  the 
shoulder?  If  you  look  at  the  next  figure  you  will  notice  the 
white  belt  first.  Light  trimming  attracts  attention.  In  the  fourth 
figure,  you  will  notice  that  she  appears  much  shorter  because 
of  the  white  at  the  neck,  waist,  and  hem.  The  eye  jumps  from 
one  to  the  other— always  stopping  and  starting  again. 

When  the  principle  of  optical  illusion  is  applied  to  line,  all 
kinds  of  interesting  things  may  happen.  It  has  the  power  to 
alter  form  and  the  proportion  of  face  and  figure  by  leading  the 
eye  where  it  will.  When  the  eye  comes  in  contact  with  a  line 
it  follows  it  wherever  it  is  going.  Parallel  lines  are  more  com¬ 
pelling  than  a  single  line.  Straight  lines  suggest  flatness  and 
narrowness.  A  panel  of  white  down  the  center  front  of  the  dress 
makes  one  appear  taller  and  thinner.  The  eye  moves  along  the 
panel.  Curved  lines  suggest  roundness  and  thickness.  Vertical 
lines  carry  the  eye  up  and  down.  Horizontal  lines  carry  the 
eye  crosswise.  Lines  also  have  a  tendency  to  give  personality 
to  the  clothes.  Vertical  lines  make  you  look  dignified  and 
stately.  They  give  you  height,  and  make  you  appear  more  im¬ 
pressive  and  sophisticated.  Curved  lines  give  a  chubby,  jolly 
look— gay  and  frivolous.  Patterned  materials  add  breadth,  depth, 


Do  you  still  think  "seeing  is  believing"? 
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and  width  to  the  area  they  cover.  Because  combinations  of  lines 
are  used  in  a  dress  design,  you  must  make  them  work  for  you. 
They  must  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  the  costume  fits  the  figure 


Do  you  notice  how  the  vertical  line 
makes  the  rectangle  look  higher  and  nar¬ 
rower,  and  the  horizontal  line  makes  it 
look  shorter  and  broader? 

will  want  to  appear  tall  and  slender.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  line  of  the  garment  corresponds  to  your  figure 
in  correct  proportion.  Line  must  be  broken  up  discriminately. 
Broken  lines  make  a  tall  woman  look  shorter.  When  lines  are 
broken  artfully,  the  sweeping  line  of  the  silhouette  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  destroyed.  The  figure  should  always  be  studied  in  a  full- 
length  mirror  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  correct  lines  have 
been  used. 

Probably  each  of  you  has  some  figure  fault,  because  very 
few  women  have  lovely  figures.  You  should  look  at  your  figure 
very  carefully  and  decide  just  where  your  trouble  lies.  The  tall, 
slender  girl  is  the  envy  of  all.  She  can  wear  practically  any 
type  of  garment.  It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
mannequins  are  almost  invariably  this  type.  You  will  want  to 
approach  this  perfection  as  nearly  as  possible  by  using  line  to 
its  best  advantage.  New  fashion  notes  have  to  be  adapted  to  fit 
the  figure. 

Improve  Your  Figure  Through  the  Use  of  Correct  Line.— 
The  following  chart  has  been  compiled  to  help  you  use  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  optical  illusion.  Naturally  you  should  first  try  to  obtain 


and  tells  the  story  you  want 
told. 

As  line  has  the  power  to 
take  the  eye  where  it  will,  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  decide 
how  you  wish  to  look.  You 
make  a  wish,  and  if  you  work 
hard  enough  your  wish  will 
probably  be  granted.  If  you 
are  very  tall  and  painfully 
thin,  you  will  probably  want 
to  look  shorter  and  stouter. 
If  you  are  short  and  stout  you 
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USE  OF  CORRECT  LINE  FOR 


Type 

General  Effect 
Desired 

Neck  Line 

Shoulder  Line 

Sleeves 

Tall 

and 

Angular 

To  appear  slightly 
stouter  by  using 
curved,  horizontal 
lines  and  avoiding 
straight  and  vertical 
lines 

1.  Round,  heart, 
oval,  bateau 

2.  Soft  frilly  col¬ 
lars 

3.  Avoid  low  V  or 

U 

1.  Soft  and  raised 

2.  Avoid  sloping 
and  raglan 

1.  Puff,  bishop, 
bell 

2.  Avoid  long, 
straight,  tight 

Short 

and 

Slender 

To  appear  taller  and 
stouter  by  using 
simple  clothes  so 
figure  will  not  be 
dwarfed 

1.  High,  round,  or 
square 

2.  Collars  buttoned 
to  throat 

3.  Avoid  low  V  or 
U 

1.  Lift  and 
broaden  slightly 

2.  Avoid  sloping 

1.  Medium  puff  or 
loose 

2.  Avoid  long, 
tight,  and 
raglan 

Short 

and 

Stout 

To  appear  taller  and 
thinner  by  using 
long,  vertical  lines. 
To  give  definite  bust 
and  waist  lines  in 
order  to  avoid  bar¬ 
rel  look 

1.  Collarless  or 
soft  medium 
collar 

2.  Small  V, 
heart,  or  V 
square 

3.  Avoid  high, 
square,  and 
round.  Avoid 
tight-fitting 
collars  and 
choker  beads 

1.  Raise  and 
broaden  slightly 

2.  Keep  shoulders 
covered 

3.  Avoid  too  much 
padding  and 
exposed  fat  on 
arms  and 
shoulders 

1.  Long,  straight 
(not  too  tight) 

2.  ^-length 

3.  Avoid  short, 
puffy,  wide 
flaring,  and 
cuffs 

Hip 

Heavy 

To  take  eye  away 
from  hips  by  having 
neck  and  shoulder 
interest.  Use  verti¬ 
cal,  straight  lines 
avoiding  horizontal 
and  curved  lines 

1.  High,  small, 
square,  oblong, 
heart,  Y-shaped 

2.  Broad  collars 

3.  Avoid  round  or 
oval 

1.  Extend  padding, 
which  makes 
shoulders  look 
broader  than 
hips 

2.  Avoid  too  much 
broadening  if 
you  are  short. 
It  gives  square 
look. 

1.  Slight  fullness 
at  shoulder  giv¬ 
ing  broad  look 

2.  Tight  at  wrists 

3.  Avoid  loose, 

and  open 
(broadens  hip 
line) 
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Waist 

Skirt 

Coat 

Miscellaneous 

1.  Raise  bust  line 
and  lower  waist 
line 

2.  Contrasting  waist 
and  skirt 

3.  Wide  belts 

4.  Avoid  tight  bust 
line 

1.  Flared,  circular, 
tunic,  peplum, 
draped 

2.  Avoid  straight  and 
tight,  and  very 
short 

1.  Swagger,  semi-fitted 

2.  Two-piece  suits, 
dressmaker  type 

3.  Double-breasted 

4.  Long-haired  fur 

5.  Avoid  severe  mili¬ 
tary  look 

1.  Brimmed  hats 

2.  Avoid  tiny  or 
upturned  hats 

1.  Raise  bust  and 
waist  lines 

2.  Soft  fullness 

3.  Avoid  snugness 
which  exaggerates 
thinness 

1 .  Straight,  slightly 
flared 

2.  Avoid  too  tight  or 
too  full 

1.  Double-breasted 
jackets 

2.  Fitted  or  slightly 
swagger 

3.  Short-haired  fur 

4.  Avoid  two-piece 
suits  of  contrasting 
color 

1.  Wear  small  hats; 
fabrics  with  sheen ; 
small  prints;  dainty 
jewelry 

2.  Avoid  large-brimmed 
hats;  heavy  ma¬ 
terials;  huge  prints; 
massive  jewelry 

1.  Raise  to  give 
definite  bust  and 
waist  lines 

2.  Soft  fullness, 
semi-fitted,  small 
belts  of  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  dress 

3.  Avoid  tightness 
over  bust;  shir¬ 
ring;  large  belts; 
buckles;  pockets 
at  waist 

1.  Simple,  slightly 
flared,  gored,  pleats 
sewed  down  below 
hip  line 

2.  Avoid  circular  and 
extremes 

1.  Semi-fitted 

2.  Flat  fur 

3.  Avoid  bolero;  box; 
^-length;  two-piece 
jackets;  suits 

1.  Use  front  panel  of 
contrasting  material 

2.  Simple  accessories; 
dull  fabrics;  up- 
swept  lines  for  hat 

3.  Avoid  fabrics  with 
sheen;  bold  plaids; 
prints;  ruffles; 
heavy  weaves;  rough 
surfaces 

1.  Raise  bust  and 
waist  lines 

2.  Wear  foundation 
garment  to  give 
firm,  high  bust 

3.  Soft  fullness, 
shirred  or  tucked 

4.  Light  waist,  dark 
skirt 

5.  Avoid  tight,  flat 
line  over  bust; 
nipped-in  waist; 
wide  or  contrast¬ 
ing  belts;  low 
waist  line 

1.  Fit  easily  over 
hips,  gored,  full 
enough  at  hem  to 
balance  hips 

2.  Slightly  longer  and 
unadorned 

3.  Avoid  tight,  straight 
bias;  draping  which 
calls  attention  to 
hips;  straight  panel 
at  back;  pockets 
and  peplums 

1.  Semi-fitted,  fit 
easily  over  hips 

2.  Slight  swing  from 
shoulders 

3.  Bolero 

4.  Long-haired  fur 

5.  Avoid  box;  too- 
fitted;  two-piece 
jackets;  fur  cuffs 

1.  Gloves  and  bag 
match  costume 

2.  Medium-sized  bag 

3.  Hat  high  and  wide 
enough  to  balance 
rest  of  figure 

4.  Monotone  fabrics; 
blurry  prints 

5.  Avoid  contrasting 
color  in  gloves  or 
bag  (calls  attention 
to  hips) ;  tiny,  low- 
crowned  hat;  high 
heels;  shiny- 
patterned  fabric 
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USE  OF  CORRECT  LINE  FOR 


Type 

General  Effect 
Desired 

Neck  Line 

Shoulder  Line 

Sleeves 

Top 

Heavy 

To  take  eye  away 
from  waist;  use  long 
unbroken,  vertical 
lines,  dark  one-color 
dresses  and  suits 

1.  Small  square, 

V,  or  oblong 

2.  Avoid  low,  V- 
shaped  neck 
lines  (point 
looks  as  if  X 
marks  the 
spot) 

3.  Avoid  yokes 

1.  Soft  but  square; 
lift  but  do  not 
broaden 

2.  Raglan,  keep 
shoulders  cov¬ 
ered 

3.  Avoid  too  much 
padding,  short 
capes,  exposed 
fat  on  arms  and 
shoulders 

1.  Straight  but 
not  too  tight 

2.  Wide  at  lower 
edge  of  wrist 

3.  ^-length 

4.  Avoid  puff, 
short 

Tummy 

Bulge 

To  take  eye  away 
from  center  of  figure. 
Have  high,  interest¬ 
ing  detail 

1.  Small  square, 
V-shaped,  high 
draped  cowl 

2.  Avoid  low  V- 
shaped 

1.  Raise  and 
broaden 

2.  Avoid  sloping 

1.  Simple,  fit 
snugly  at  wrist 

2.  Glove  or  elbow 
length 

3.  Avoid  full, 
wide,  and  flar¬ 
ing 

Do's  and 


don't's  for  the  short-slender  and  the  tall-slender  person. 
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VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  FIGURES— (Continued) 


Waist 

Skirt 

Coat 

Miscellaneous 

i.  Soft  fullness 

1.  Flared  to  balance 

1.  Semi-fitted,  well- 

1.  Medium,  upswept- 

2.  Diagonal  line 

bust  line 

tailored  suits, 

brim  hats 

3.  Dark  colors 

4.  Avoid  snugness, 
and  belts  too 
nipped  in 

2.  Avoid  tight,  straight 

tuxedo  fronts, 
swagger,  flat  furs 

2.  Square,  short 

jackets;  tight-fitting 
coats,  long-haired 
fur 

2.  Substantial-looking 
shoes 

3.  Clips;  large  bags; 
massive  pieces  of 
jewelry;  important¬ 
looking  gloves 

4.  Avoid  bulky,  shiny 
fabrics  that  are  too 
bold  or  too  tiny; 
bows;  fussy  details; 
flimsy  shoes;  hats 
too  large  or  too 
small;  necklaces 

1.  Fit  easily  over 
bust 

1.  Fullness  on  either 
side  of  front 

1.  Closed  at  side, 
might  have  fur  or 

1.  Bright  scarf  tied 
high;  lapel  pin; 

2.  Collars  to  enlarge 
bust 

2.  Gored,  flared  to 
balance  waist  line 

braid  banding  from 
neck  to  hem 

boutonniere  worn 
high;  hat  worn 

3.  Jabots 

3.  Avoid  straight  or 

2.  Avoid  jackets  and 

at  an  angle  to  give 

4.  Waist  line  well 
fitted  but  not  too 
snug 

5.  Self-material  belts 

6.  Avoid  flat  bust 
line;  contrasting 
belts;  buckles; 
bows  at  center 
front 

bias;  tiered  tunic 

two-piece  suits 

height 

2.  Avoid  flat-crowned 
hat,  pillbox 

Do's  and  don't's  for  the  tall-stout  and  the  short-stout  person 
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a  nice  figure.  The  better  your  figure  really  is  the  more  types  of 
clothes  you  will  be  able  to  wear. 

Very  often  your  appearance  is  marred  by  one  bad  character¬ 
istic  such  as  round  shoulders.  Of  course  correct  posture  is  the 
cure,  but  correct  line  will  also  help.  Soft  rolling  collars,  back 
yokes,  loosely  bloused  waists,  bolero  jackets,  and  shoulder  seams 
back  of  the  ordinary  place  will  all  help  to  counteract  this  defect. 
Sloping  shoulders  may  be  remedied  by  using  pads,  large  lapels, 
leg  o’  mutton  or  puff  sleeves.  A  prominent  derriere  may  dis¬ 
appear  beneath  a  skirt  with  back  fullness,  long  jacket,  or  slightly 
circular  peplum. 

Enhance  Your  Facial  Beauty  by  Using  Correct  Lines.— Just 
as  you  have  discovered  that  there  are  ways  of  improving  the 
appearance  of  your  figure,  there  are  also  ways  of  making  your 
face  more  attractive.  Your  face  is  most  important.  It  really 
should  be  accentuated  because  of  its  keen  reflection  of  your 
personality.  Your  face  should  be  the  center  of  interest  in 
your  personal  design.  Since  the  oval  face  is  the  most  perfect,  you 
will  try  to  make  your  face  appear  this  way.  Push  back  your 
hair,  and  analyze  it.  Decide  on  its  shape  and  special  characteristics 
and  then  check  the  chart  which  is  given  here  for  your  help. 


FEATURE 

NECK  LINE 

COIFFURE 

HAT 

A  Round 

i.  Long  oval  or  V 

1. 

Irregular  hair 

1.  Upward 

Face 

shaped 

line 

sweep;  diago¬ 

2.  Oval  or  elon¬ 

2. 

Parted  on  side 

nal  tilt,  tall 

gated  neck¬ 
laces 

3.  Pin  or  clip  at 
point  of  V  or 

U  neck  line 

4.  Lapel  pin  long, 
placed  close  to 
neck 

3- 

Worn  high 

decoration,  tall 
crown;  off-the- 
face  brim 

A  Square 

1.  Soft  oval 

1. 

Soft,  with 

1.  Irregular  line 

Face 

2.  Long  oval 

irregular  lines 

2.  Large,  draped 

necklace 

2. 

3- 

Long,  softly 
waved  bob 

Side  part 

crown;  rip¬ 
pled,  diagonal 
brim 

Do's  and  don't's  for  various  types  of  faces.  Can  you  suggest  other  designs? 
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FEATURE 

An  Inverted 
Triangle 
Face 

A  Triangle 
Face 

An  Oblong 
Face 


A  Prominent 
Nose 


NECK  LINE 

1.  Round 

2.  Short  oval 
necklace 

1.  V  shaped 

2.  Long  necklace 

1.  Round 

2.  Short,  oval 
necklace 

3.  Clips  in  pairs 
near  shoulder 

4.  Earrings 
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COIFFURE  HAT 

1.  Long,  soft  bob  1.  Ripply  brim 


1.  Up  and  back 

2.  Soft  curls 

1.  Long,  fluffy 
bob 


1.  Soft  at  sides 

2.  Soft  curls  or 
chignon  at 
back  of  neck 


1.  Upswept  brim 

2.  Trimming  high 

1.  Wide  brim 
turned  down 

2.  Shallow  crown 


1.  Forward  brim 


A  Prominent 

1.  Soft  at  side; 

1. 

Small  toque 

Jaw 

soft  curls  ta¬ 

2. 

Off-the-face 

pering  from 
above  hair  line 

3- 

Veils 

A  Small 

1.  Smooth,  sleek, 

1. 

Tiny 

Nose 

and  up 

2. 

Veils 

A  Prominent 

Forehead 

1.  Bangs 

2.  Soft  and  low 

1. 

Brimmed 

A  Receding 

Chin 

1.  Keep  small 

2.  Soft  and  low 
at  neck 

1. 

Small  brim 

With  all  of  these  tricks  for  improving  your  appearance  at 
your  disposal,  you  should  be  able  to  tell  immediately  whether 
you  can  wear  a  certain  type  of  garment.  No  longer  will  you 
have  to  use  the  trial-and-error  method.  You  know  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  right  or  wrong.  Use  this  knowledge  to  its  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  You  will  be  much  happier  if  you  do. 

Select  Becoming  Colors 

While  correct  line  is  very  important,  you  must  use  the  proper 
coloring  if  your  clothes  are  to  be  exactly  right.  A  dress  which 
is  lovely  in  black  may  be  atrocious  in  red.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
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Color  wheel  showing  primary,  secondary,  and  intermediate  colors. 


sary  to  make  a  study  of  color  in  order  always  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

Color  is  everywhere.  You  are  surrounded  by  it.  How  un¬ 
attractive  the  world  would  be  if  everything  were  gray.  Without 
realizing  it,  you  react  to  color.  Just  think  how  cool  you  feel 
when  you  see  a  lovely  green  lawn  shaded  by  trees  on  a  very 
warm  day.  Imagine  how  trying  it  would  be  if  the  grass  were 
red. 

Color  Terms—  Before  you  can  think  about  the  fascinating 
part  of  color,  you  must  study  the  underlying  principles.  Many 
of  these  you  already  know.  Your  first  paint  box  contained  the 
primary  colors— red,  yellow,  and  blue.  To  help  you  understand 
this  subject  of  color  take  three  glass  jars,  place  a  little  red  paint 
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in  one,  yellow  in  another,  and  blue  in  the  third.  If  you  will  take 
the  same  amount  of  red  as  of  yellow  paint  and  place  them  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fourth  jar,  you  will  have  another  color— orange. 
This  is  a  secondary  color.  In  the  same  manner  green  may  be 
made  from  yellow  and  blue,  and  purple  from  red  and  blue. 
Orange,  green,  and  purple  are  called  secondary  colors.  By  mix¬ 
ing  a  primary  and  secondary  color  together  in  the  same  manner, 
you  will  obtain  an  intermediate  color.  Red-orange,  yellow-green, 
or  blue-purple  are  intermediate  colors.  This  sub-division  could 
continue  on  and  on.  It  is  one  way  of  obtaining  the  great  variety 
of  colors  that  you  see  each  year. 

Neutral  colors— white,  black,  and  gray— are  used  as  the  second 
way  of  obtaining  a  new  color.  A  neutral  is  mixed  with  a  clear 
color.  When  white  is  added  to  the  color  a  tint  is  formed.  It  is 
lighter  than  the  normal  color.  Pink  is  a  tint  of  red.  When  black 
is  added  to  the  color  a  shade  is  formed  which  is  darker  than 
the  normal  color.  Maroon  is  a  shade  of  red.  When  gray  is  added 
to  a  color,  the  color  loses  its  intensity,  and  you  call  it  a  grayed 
color.  In  1941,  a  fashion  authority  announced  that  red  was  a 
neutral  color.  Of  course  it  led  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 
What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Many  of  the  colors  used  today  are  so  subtle  in  their  compo¬ 
sition  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  discover  the  base.  You 
should  practise  solving  these  color  puzzles.  It  is  this  ability 
which  will  enable  you  to  combine  colors  in  a  pleasing  effect. 

There  are  a  few  other  terms  which  will  probably  help  you 
to  understand  this  subject  better. 

Hue  is  the  quality  which  distinguishes  one  color  from  an¬ 
other.  One  color  is  red  and  another  is  blue. 

Value  means  the  quality  of  lightness  or  darkness. 

Chrome  means  the  quality  of  brightness  or  dullness.  It  is  really 
the  intensity  of  color.  Some  colors  are  brilliant  whereas  others 
are  soft  and  subdued. 

You  probably  have  also  heard  of  njcarnt  and  cool  colors.  If 
there  is  some  red  or  yellow  in  a  color  it  is  called  a  warm  one. 
If  there  is  blue  in  it,  it  is  called  a  cool  color.  These  facts  con- 
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cerning  color  will  help  you  a  great  deal  when  you  select  your 
clothes  for  summer  or  winter  weather. 

Colors  are  seldom  used  alone.  Think  how  monotonous  you 
would  look  if  your  entire  costume  were  one  color.  Usually  a 
color  is  used  in  combination  with  one  or  more  colors.  You 
should  learn  to  combine  colors  so  that  the  effect  will  be  pleas¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  following  rules  will  help  you. 

Color  Harmonies —i.  A  neutral  color  harmony  is  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  neutral  colors.  A  smartly  gowned  woman  wears  a 
beautifully  draped  dress  in  black  with  a  dainty  touch  of  white. 

2.  An  accented  neutral  color  harmony  is  the  combination  of 
a  neutral  color  and  a  hue  such  as  red. 

3.  A  monochromatic  color  harmony  is  easy  to  use.  One  color, 
blue  for  example,  is  used  with  its  tints  or  shades— pale  blue  and 
dark  blue.  It  is  not  an  interesting  color  combination  to  use.  It  is  a 
related  harmony  because  it  is  composed  of  colors  which  have  a 
common  element. 

4.  An  analogous  color  harmony  is  another  related  color  com¬ 
bination.  To  understand  this  harmony,  place  a  color  wheel  be¬ 
fore  you.  Select  any  three  colors  that  are  near  neighbors,  ad¬ 
joining  each  other  on  the  color  wheel.  The  combination  of  three 
colors  form  the  analogous  harmony.  However,  it  is  better  to  use 
combinations  which  come  between  the  primary  colors  so  that 
disagreeable  color  harmonies  will  not  result.  The  analogous  color 
harmony  is  more  interesting  to  use  than  the  neutral,  accented 
neutral,  or  monochromatic  harmonies  which  you  have  already 
studied. 

5.  A  complementary  harmony  is  a  contrasting  harmony.  It 
is  effective  and  interesting  and  is  a  combination  of  warm  and 
cool  hues.  With  your  color  wheel  before  you,  draw  a  line  start¬ 
ing  at  red,  passing  through  the  center  of  the  color  wheel,  and  end¬ 
ing  at  some  point  directly  opposite  red.  You  will  find  it  will  be 
green.  Green  is  the  complement  of  red.  When  used  together  a  com¬ 
plementary  harmony  is  formed.  Another  way  of  explaining  this 
is— when  a  primary  color  is  used  with  a  secondary  color  which  is 
composed  of  the  other  two  primary  colors,  you  have  a  comple- 
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mentary  harmony.  Green  is  made  of  yellow  and  blue,  and  so 
becomes  the  complement  of  red.  This  is  a  difficult  harmony  to 
use.  It  must  be  done  subtly.  If  red  and  green  are  used  together 
in  their  normal  state,  you  think  of  a  Christmas  tree  immediately. 
Although  in  the  spring  of  1942,  green  was  used  with  touches 
of  red  as  a  fashion  note,  usually  these  colors  should  be  softened 
so  that  they  blend  well  together.  This  is  done  by  using  tints  of 
these  colors,  separating  them  with  a  neutral  color  or  veiling  the 
colors. 

6.  A  split-complementary  harmony  is  really  a  combination 
of  the  analogous  and  complementary  harmonies.  A  primary  or 
intermediate  hue  is  combined  with  the  two  hues  on  either  side 
of  its  complementary  color.  The  complement  of  red  is  green. 
The  two  hues  on  either  side  of  green  are  yellow-green  and 
green-blue.  Therefore  red  combined  with  yellow-green  and 
green-blue  forms  a  split-complementary  harmony. 

7.  A  triad  harmony  is  another  contrasting  color  harmony. 
Place  an  equilateral  triangle  on  the  color  wheel.  The  points 
touch  certain  colors  and  these  colors  may  be  used  together  to 
form  a  triad  color  harmony.  For  instance,  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
form  such  a  harmony.  This  is  a  difficult  harmony  to  use.  It  must 
be  skilfully  done  or  the  effect  is  revolting.  It  is  better  to  use 
tints  and  shades  with  a  varying  degree  of  intensity  than  to  use 
the  clear  colors. 

Effect  of  Color  on  the  Figure  —  Although  you  may  under¬ 
stand  what  these  color  harmonies  mean,  you  may  have  diffi¬ 
culty  using  them.  This  is  often  because  you  do  not  know  how 
much  of  each  color  to  use.  There  should  be  an  uneven  division. 
The  larger  area  should  be  the  darker  or  more  subdued  color. 
Brilliant  colors  should  be  used  sparingly  and  should  be  tied  to¬ 
gether  in  your  costume.  For  instance  a  good  rule  to  follow  is 
to  repeat  the  color  of  your  hat  in  your  gloves,  and  the  color 
of  your  shoes  in  your  bag.  If  you  have  innumerable  touches  of 
color  in  your  costume,  the  effect  is  spotty.  You  look  shorter 
and  stouter  because  the  eye  darts  from  one  dash  of  color  to 
another.  Unless  you  are  very  tall,  you  should  not  wear  shoes 
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and  hat  of  the  same  brilliant  color.  The  eye  can  travel  only 
between  these  two  spots  and  thus  will  give  the  illusion  of  short¬ 
ness.  The  eye  should  be  allowed  to  travel  skyward  so  that  the 
illusion  of  height  is  obtained. 

Warm  colors,  which  are  advancing  ones,  make  the  figure 
appear  larger,  while  cool  colors,  which  are  receding  ones,  make  the 
figure  look  smaller.  The  same  thing  happens  with  light  and 
dark  colors.  You  always  look  larger  in  white  than  you  do  in 
black.  Light  colors  reflect  the  light  while  dark  colors  absorb 
it.  Black  minimizes  the  figure  greatly,  but  it  also  emphasizes 
the  silhouette.  If  your  figure  is  not  good  it  will  be  better  for 
you  to  avoid  wearing  black.  Medium  colors  seem  to  blend  with 
the  background,  and  therefore  do  not  accentuate  the  outline 
of  the  figure. 

A  two-toned  dress  with  a  light  bodice  and  dark  skirt  makes 
the  bust  seem  large  and  the  hips  smaller.  A  broad  white  collar 
on  a  dark  dress  makes  the  bust  and  shoulders  look  broader.  A 
light  belt  will  make  the  waist  appear  thicker. 

Effect  of  Color  on  the  Face—  It  is  necessary  to  consider  not 
only  your  figure,  but  also  your  face  when  you  select  your 
colors.  You  must  learn  to  fit  color  to  yourself  because  all  colors 
are  not  equally  good  on  you. 

Again  you  must  analyze  yourself  so  that  you  know  exactly 
the  color  of  your  hair,  eyes,  and  skin.  You  will  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  your  good  points  so  that  unattractive  features  will  be 
forgotten.  If  you  have  yellow  hair,  you  will  naturally  want  it 
to  look  like  threads  of  gold.  However,  if  you  have  a  yellow, 
sallow  complexion,  you  will  want  it  to  appear  clear  and  rosy. 
The  use  of  the  correct  colors  will  do  it. 

There  are  certain  general  principles  which  will  help. 

1.  The  repetition  of  a  color  intensifies  it.  You  remember  the  trick 
of  placing  a  dandelion  or  a  buttercup  under  your  chin  to  see  if  you 
liked  the  color.  Immediately  a  bright  yellow  spot  was  visible.  The 
yellow  in  the  flower  had  brought  out  the  yellow  in  your  skin.  The 
skin  is  made  up  of  yellow  or  red  tones.  The  red  tones  are  the  ones 
you  will  want  to  emphasize. 

2.  Direct  contrast  will  also  intensify  a  color.  A  jade  green  dress 
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worn  by  a  person  with  black  hair  will  make  her  hair  appear  jet 
black. 

3.  The  complement  of  a  color  also  intensifies  it.  Pink  cheeks  will 
become  more  rosy  if  green  is  worn.  Violet  should  never  be  worn  if 
the  skin  is  sallow  because  it  will  make  the  skin  look  more  yellow. 

With  your  analysis  and  these  few  facts  about  color  before 
you,  jot  down  a  list  of  colors  that  you  feel  look  well  on  you. 
To  test  yourself,  place  swatches  of  material  or  crepe  paper  bibs 
under  your  chin  and  over  your  head.  Shades  and  tints  of  a  color 
will  usually  be  more  becoming  than  the  clear  color. 

The  Effect  of  Age ,  Material ,  and  Light  on  Color—  Sometimes 
you  select  colors  that  are  correct  for  your  figure  and  face,  and 
still  something  seems  wrong.  Age,  the  type  of  material,  and 
lighting  effects  may  be  the  trouble.  Vivid  colors  usually  belong 
to  your  youth.  They  seem  a  bit  harsh  when  your  face  and  neck 
are  wrinkled,  and  your  hair  faded.  Soft  grayed  tones  will  be 
better. 

Colors  also  appear  very  different  in  various  types  of  material. 
Colors  are  often  delightful  in  a  dull  crepe  but  atrocious  in  a 
material  with  a  sheen  such  as  satin. 

Light  definitely  affects  color.  Daylight  is  really  the  most  try¬ 
ing.  When  you  are  to  appear  in  this  light  your  make-up  and 
the  color  of  your  costume  must  always  be  tried  in  it.  Artificial 
light  has  a  yellowish  influence.  Many  times  a  blue  dress  looks 
green  in  this  light.  Candle-light  is  the  most  flattering.  Brighter 
colors  can  be  used  in  the  evening. 

The  Effect  of  Color  on  the  Emotions —Color  definitely  affects 
the  emotions,  playing  an  important  part  in  your  life.  Probably 
you  are  wholly  unconscious  of  this  fact.  Isn’t  there  some  color 
that  you  enjoy  more  than  others?  It  seems  to  buoy  up  your 
spirits,  making  your  conversation  more  fascinating;  it  may  even 
make  you  feel  gay  or  morbid.  Often  color  is  used  for  its  sooth¬ 
ing  effect  on  mentally  ill  patients.  You  can  use  it  so  that  it 
brings  you  joy. 

Color  as  a  Symbol.— Down  through  the  centuries  color  has 
been  used  as  a  symbol.  Today  each  hue  brings  to  your  mind 
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some  traditional  significance.  Red  signifies  charity  and  martyr¬ 
dom;  blue  is  the  symbol  of  hope,  purple  the  symbol  of  royalty, 
white  the  symbol  of  purity.  You  can  understand  now  why  the 
bride  wears  white  and  the  king  purple. 

Personality  and  Color.— You  probably  have  a  favorite  color. 
You  should  not  only  look  well  in  it,  but  also  feel  well  in  it. 
If  you  have  never  thought  about  your  favorite  color,  think 
about  it  now  and  make  a  decision.  Then  you  should  try  using 
it  in  some  way  in  all  of  your  costumes.  You  immediately  will 
say,  “But  I  will  get  tired  of  it.”  Then  you  really  haven’t  a  fa¬ 
vorite  color  or  you  wouldn’t  say  that,  for  this  color  should 
always  be  interesting  to  you.  It  should  help  you  to  do  important 
things.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  types  of  colors 
belong  to  certain  types  of  people.  In  fact  you  can  learn  to 
analyze  your  friends  by  the  colors  they  wear,  and  you  in  turn 
must  be  sure  that  you  are  giving  the  correct  answer  to  your 
personality.  You  probably  have  seen  one  of  your  teachers  who 
always  wore  severe  mannish  clothes  and  flat-heeled  oxfords 
suddenly  appear  at  a  party  all  dressed  up  in  a  pale  pink  bouffant 
frock  trimmed  with  tulle  and  rosebuds.  You  were  surprised 
because  she  looked  so  very  different.  That  is  what  is  meant 
by  dressing  your  personality  in  such  a  way  that  people  will 
definitely  know  what  you  are.  A  classification  of  people  into 
various  personality  groups  may  be  unlimited.  However,  most 
people  fall  into  three  main  groups. 

1.  The  dominant  person  is  born  to  lead.  She  is  usually  capable, 
possessing  a  dominant  spirit.  She  can  wear  bright  intense  colors.  Her 
personality  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  not  dwarfed  by  brilliance.  Black 
and  white  will  look  exceptionally  smart  on  her  and  warm  rich  colors 
seem  to  kindle  the  flames  of  leadership. 

2.  The  “ timid  souC  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  dominant  type. 
She  is  really  a  “clinging  vine”— dependent  on  others  for  orders.  She 
is  a  good  follower.  She  is  afraid  to  assume  responsibility.  Pale  colors 
are  most  becoming  to  this  type— lovely  tints  of  blue,  green,  violet, 
pink,  and  yellow.  She  should  not  wear  bright  colors  because  they 
will  overpower  her  personality.  Black  will  make  her  appear  mournful. 

3.  The  modest  type  of  person  falls  between  these  two  extremes. 
She  may  be  capable  but  doesn’t  care  to  lead.  She  is  easy  to  approach 
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and  comfortable  to  live  with.  Medium,  slightly  grayed  tones  of  color 
are  best  for  her.  Blue,  green,  and  brown  in  the  in-between  shades  are 
good.  Most  people  fall  in  this  group. 

Each  of  these  people  has  an  important  place  in  life.  Leaders 
are  needed,  but  how  awful  it  would  be  if  everybody  wanted 
to  be  a  leader.  As  bad  a  condition  would  exist  if  everybody 
wanted  to  be  told  what  to  do.  However,  the  dominant  person 
should  try  not  to  become  overbearing  with  her  bossiness,  nor 
should  the  “timid  soul”  become  too  helpless  and  babyish. 

Each  type  has  certain  other  distinguishing  characteristics.  The 
dominant  person  may  be  mannish,  or  dramatic,  or  studious.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  classification 
special  cases. 

1.  The  vivacious  person  is  peppy  with  enthusiasm.  Brilliant  color 
keeps  her  sparkling. 

2.  The  mannish  type  of  person  likes  to  look  as  boyish  as  possible. 
She  is  unemotional.  She  should  wear  cold  dark  colors  like  navy 
blue. 

3.  The  athletic  type  may  appear  mannish,  but  is  more  emotional. 
Her  clothes  will  be  more  feminine.  She  will  wear  brighter  colors- 
rich  golden  brown,  cadet  blue. 

4.  The  studious  type  of  person  should  wear  warm  rich  colors  such 
as  burgundy  red  and  golden  brown. 

5.  The  dramatic  type  of  person  studies  carefully  her  surroundings. 
She  thinks  of  her  effect  on  others.  She  may  go  exotic  with  oriental 
color  combinations— startling  orange  and  black.  She  may  be  romantic 
and  glamorous  in  flowing  gowns  of  unrelieved  black  or  brilliant  color. 

You  probably  can  find  yourself  somewhere  in  this  simple 
classification.  Of  course  this  grouping  is  quite  general.  No  doubt 
you  can  think  of  many  suggestions  for  making  it  more  specific. 
If  you  haven’t  developed  into  an  interesting  personality,  get 
busy.  You  will  find  that  color  will  help.  It  will  give  you  charm 
and  attractiveness. 

Clothes  tor  Various  Occasions 

Since  the  first  World  War,  fashion  has  played  a  great  part 
in  what  you  wear.  Previously  the  styles  had  been  fairly  con¬ 
stant,  lasting  for  several  years.  When  you  procured  a  new  frock 
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you  expected  to  wear  it  for  some  time.  You  also  planned  to 
wear  it  for  different  occasions,  for  clothes  had  not  become  so 
specialized.  You  had  an  outfit  for  everyday  wear,  one  for  Sun¬ 
day,  and  perhaps  a  ball  dress.  Naturally,  it  didn’t  take  you  very 
long  to  decide  what  you  were  going  to  wear. 

Today,  the  fashion  industry  is  very  different.  There  are  spe¬ 
cial  costumes  for  every  occasion.  It  will  take  you  a  little  time 
to  realize  this  because  so  many  of  you  wear  the  same  dress  to 
school,  to  a  football  game,  to  church,  and  to  a  dance.  This  is 
not  the  correct  thing  to  do.  In  order  always  to  feel  well  in 
your  clothes,  they  must  be  suitable  for  the  occasion  on  which 
they  are  worn  and  appropriate  for  you.  To  have  a  well-rounded 
wardrobe  requires  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  so  if  you  lead  an  active  life.  The  following  suggestions 
will  help  you  plan  suitable  outfits  for  various  occasions. 

School  Clothes.— They  should  be  simple,  well  tailored,  and 
durable,  having  a  trim  look.  School  clothes  might  be  used  for 
spectator  sports.  They  should  be  easy  to  care  for— of  a  material 
that  is  washable  and  that  holds  a  press  nicely. 

Sweaters  and  skirts  make  excellent  school  outfits.  Variety  can 
be  added  to  your  wardrobe  by  having  sweaters  and  skirts  which 
are  interchangeable. 

Blouses  and  jackets  may  also  be  used  with  the  skirts.  If  you 
have  a  couple  of  skirts  as  a  foundation,  you  can  build  an  ideal 
school  wardrobe  by  adding  sweaters,  blouses,  and  jackets. 
Dickeys,  scarfs,  beads,  belts,  and  pins  give  other  variations  to 
these  simple  costumes. 

One-piece  dresses  of  simple  line  are  also  good  for  school 
but  they  do  not  give  the  same  amount  of  variety.  The  dress 
should  be  tailored,  of  some  material  such  as  light-weight  wool, 
gingham,  pique,  broadcloth,  linen.  Trim  collars  and  cuffs  which 
may  be  removed  to  launder  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  dress. 
In  order  to  do  your  best  work,  wear  clothes  that  are  meant  for 
school.  This  eliminates  the  fussy  party  dress  which  has  no  place 
in  the  classroom. 

Low,  flat-heeled  oxfords  or  moccasins  should  be  worn  with 
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Courtesy  of  Franklin  Simon  and  Stephen  Elliott . 


A  reversible  coat  of  this  type  is  excellent  for  various  kinds  of 

weather. 


your  school  clothes.  A  durable  type  of  stocking  made  of  cotton, 
wool,  or  rayon  should  be  worn.  You  often  find  ankle  socks  being 
worn  to  school.  They  were  not  originally  meant  for  school  but 
rather  for  sports.  Socks  make  your  ankles  look  large,  which  is 
most  unattractive,  and  so  you  should  be  careful  when  you  wear 
them.  If  you  wish  to  go  without  stockings,  you  can  wear  a 
special  foot  covering  which  just  covers  the  sole,  toes,  and  heel 
of  your  foot.  Your  legs  must  be  in  perfect  condition  if  they 
are  exposed  to  view. 

Your  school  coat  should  be  strictly  tailored  and  made  of 
durable  material.  Tweed,  camel’s  hair,  covert,  and  gabardine  are 
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all  serviceable.  This  is  a  classic  type  of  coat  which  can  be  worn 
year  in  and  year  out.  Many  of  the  coats  are  reversible  or  water¬ 
proofed  so  they  are  good  for  all  types  of  weather.  A  simple 
felt  hat  of  classic  style,  or  perhaps  a  knitted  or  crocheted  calot 
is  attractive  for  school. 

Gloves  should  always  be  worn  because  they  tend  to  keep 
your  hands  in  good  condition  and  give  you  a  neater  look. 
Durable  leather  such  as  pig  skin,  cotton  string  or  fabric,  or 
knitted  or  crocheted  woolen  gloves  should  be  used. 

A  gay,  perky  handkerchief  and  a  piece  of  simple  jewelry 
might  complete  your  costume.  It  is  better  to  go  without  jewelry 
than  to  wear  cheap  junk.  Earrings  have  no  place  in  school.  You 
really  should  wait  until  you  are  older  before  you  wear  them. 

On  rainy,  snowy  days  you  should  wear  rubbers  or  galoshes. 
If  your  coat  isn’t  water-proof,  you  should  wear  a  raincoat  and 
carry  an  umbrella.  You  are  able  to  keep  your  clothes  in  good 
condition  only  by  using  protective  garments. 

Street  Clothes —The  tailored  suit  is  an  ideal  costume  for  street 
wear.  By  changing  the  type  of  blouse,  you  can  adapt  your 
suit  to  practically  any  daytime  occasion.  It  is  better  if  your 
street  costume  is  dark  in  color,  since  you  do  not  want  to  attract 
attention.  A  dress  cut  simply,  with  good  lines,  can  also  be  used 
if  it  is  definitely  not  dressy.  Everything  about  it  must  be  smartly 
conservative.  Sometimes  a  lingerie  collar  may  be  worn  on  it 
for  an  afternoon  tea  or  party.  Your  coat  must  follow  the  same 
mood— it  is  not  dressy  nor  is  it  sporty.  The  reefer  is  a  good 
type.  Your  hat  must  be  trim  looking,  and  do  be  careful  not 
to  have  it  gay  with  flowers  and  veils.  Washable  gloves  are 
best,  and  if  they  are  white,  carry  an  extra  pair  with  you  so 
that  they  are  always  spotless.  A  cuban-heel  shoe,  either  oxford 
or  pump,  is  correct,  and  a  bag,  perhaps  to  match  the  shoes, 
completes  the  outfit.  A  fur  scarf  might  be  thrown  around  your 
shoulders.  This  outfit  is  the  type  you  would  wear  when  you 
are  seeking  a  job  or  when  you  are  working  in  an  office. 

Afternoon  Clothes— This  outfit  is  usually  more  elaborate  than 
the  costumes  you  wear  for  other  daytime  activities.  You  will 
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Classic  suits  and  topcoats  may  be  used  for  school,  street,  and  spectator-sport 

wear. 


also  wear  it  for  your  informal  evening  parties.  It  may  be  brighter 
in  color  and  made  of  daintier  material.  Velvet,  crepes,  taffetas, 
and  sheer  wools  are  often  used.  The  length  of  the  skirt  varies, 
but  it  is  usually  longer  than  sport,  school,  or  street  clothes.  You 
can  use  trimmings  and  dainty  lingerie  touches  on  it.  Your  hat 
can  be  large  or  small  and  can  be  adorned  with  flowers  and 
veils.  Gloves  of  kid  or  suede  and  shoes  with  French  heels  are 
usually  worn.  Your  stockings  should  be  sheer.  A  coat  probably 
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fitted  and  fur  trimmed,  or  a  fur  jacket  might  be  worn.  Dress¬ 
maker  suits  are  also  quite  appropriate. 

Evening  Clothes  — When  you  are  going  to  a  big  party  or 
dance,  you  will  probably  wear  evening  clothes.  There  are  two 
types,  formal,  and  informal  or  dinner  clothes.  The  dinner  dress 
is  long,  but  has  sleeves.  Some  formal  evening  gowns  have  jackets 
that  make  them  dinner  dresses  as  well.  This  is  really  a  good  type 
to  buy  because  you  have  two  dresses  in  one.  The  dinner  dress 
is  correct  when  your  escort  is  wearing  a  tuxedo,  that  is,  a  dinner 
jacket.  Elaborate  evening  dresses  should  be  worn  when  your 
escort  is  wearing  a  white  tie  and  tail  coat.  A  tiny  hat  is  some¬ 
times  worn  with  a  dinner  dress.  Sandal-type  shoes  of  silk  or 
kid  are  worn  with  sheer  hose.  Your  evening  wrap  may  be  a 
wool  coat,  jacket,  or  cape,  or  it  might  be  made  of  fur.  You 
might  carry  a  small  bag  of  fabric  or  a  gold  carry-all,  and  wear 
gloves  of  kid  or  fabric  to  blend  with  the  dress  you  are  wearing. 
A  string  of  pearls  or  some  other  nice  piece  of  jewelry  will  set 
off  your  outfit. 

Sport  Clothes— This  type  of  clothing  will  take  up  a  large 
part  of  your  wardrobe.  Each  sport  has  its  own  costume.  If  you 
participate  in  many  of  them,  you  must  choose  clothes  which 
will  last  for  many  seasons. 

Svcmnning  is  a  sport  which  almost  every  one  enjoys.  Be¬ 
fore  you  select  a  suit  you  should  consider  your  figure,  and 
whether  you  actually  are  going  to  swim.  If  you  are  going  to 
sit  on  the  beach  and  paddle  about  in  the  water,  you  can  wear 
a  dressmaker  type  of  suit.  If  you  are  goino-  to  swim,  you  will 
want  one  which  is  plain  and  one  piece.  It  may  be  wool  or  lastex. 
It  should  fit  snugly  and  should  come  well  up  on  the  shoulders 
so  that  the  shoulder  straps  will  not  slip  off.  It  may  have  a  little 
skirt  attached  to  it  which  will  make  it  more  attractive. 

If  your  figure  is  poor,  be  sure  not  to  run  around  in  an  ab¬ 
breviated  suit.  A  lovely  figure  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see,  but 
when  it  is  bulgy  in  spots  or  extremely  bony,  it  is  hideous.  There 
are  many  loose  jumper  types  of  suits  with  skirts  which  camou¬ 
flage  the  bumps. 
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Some  suits  come  with  dresses  or  skirts  which  can  be  slipped  on 
when  you  are  parading  across  the  beach.  Otherwise  a  bathing 
coat  or  cape  may  be  used  as  a  wrap.  There  are  appropriate  ac¬ 
cessories  to  go  with  your  suit— shoes,  hats,  caps,  and  bags  made 
especially  for  it. 

Tennis  is  a  popular  sport.  A  short,  pleated  jumper  dress  or 
shorts  are  usually  worn.  This  costume  should  be  loose  and  simple, 
allowing  great  freedom  of  movement  and  should  be  easy  to 
launder.  Short  ankle  socks  and  sneakers  are  worn  with  it.  Ankle 
socks  are  really  a  must  for  a  tennis  outfit. 

Golf  is  becoming  more  popular.  The  costume  worn  should 
allow  for  freedom  of  movement.  Shirt-waist  dresses  with  swing 
backs  and  circular  or  pleated  skirts  allow  for  the  necessary  motion. 
On  cooler  days,  sweaters  and  skirts  are  universally  worn  with  a 
special  jacket  of  chamois  or  suede  for  added  warmth.  Spiked 
shoes,  which  have  been  water-proofed,  and  wool  ankle  socks  are 
important 

Horseback-riding  is  an  enjoyable  and  healthy  sport.  The  out¬ 
fit  worn  is  very  specialized.  For  formal  riding,  the  costume 
usually  consists  of  breeches  or  jodhpurs  worn  with  a  fitted  coat. 
Riding  boots  are  worn  with  the  breeches;  a  low  boot  is  worn 
with  the  jodhpurs.  A  mannish  blouse,  vest,  and  stock  collar  are 
used  with  the  formal  coat.  A  derby  or  small  felt  hat  and  gloves 
complete  the  outfit.  It  must  be  beautifully  tailored,  and  of  course 
is  expensive.  The  same  type  of  breeches  or  jodhpurs  with  their 
boots  are  suitable  for  informal  riding.  With  these,  a  gay  shirt  and 
vest  may  be  worn  and  on  cooler  days  a  short  jacket  of  leather  or 
wool.  String  gloves  are  good  for  riding  If  you  are  riding  on  a 
dude  ranch,  a  pair  of  jeans  and  a  cotton  or  wool  shirt  open  at 
the  neck  are  usually  worn.  The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
not  to  dress  yourself  like  a  cowboy  in  a  circus. 

Skating  has  become  very  popular  in  the  last  few  years.  For 
figure  skating  a  dress  with  a  short,  circular  skirt  is  appropriate, 
or  perhaps  a  snug-fitting  jacket  and  a  skirt.  Wool  panties  and 
long  opera-length  hose  are  usually  worn  with  your  ice-skating 
costume. 
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Courtesy  of  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

Did  you  ever  realize  that  you  might  look  like  this  when  you  wear  slacks? 

Skiing  and  tobogganing  are  also  grand  winter  sports.  Trousers 
and  jackets  should  be  water-repellent,  with  the  trousers  tapering 
at  the  ankle.  An  all-in-one  outfit  in  which  the  trousers  and 
jumper  top  are  in  one  piece  is  an  excellent  type.  Gay  flannel 
shirts  and  sweaters  can  be  worn.  Heavy,  well-fitting  boots  and 
wool  hose  are  essential  to  this  costume. 

Walking  and  hiking  may  take  a  more  important  place  in  your 
life  now  days.  A  circular  or  pleated  skirt  with  a  warm  sweater 
or  jacket  is  good  to  wear.  Low-heeled  oxfords— sturdy  and  com¬ 
fortable— and  cotton  stockings  are  most  important.  Slacks  are  also 
often  used.  However,  if  you  do  wear  them,  be  sure  that  your 
figure  is  good,  and  that  they  are  perfectly  tailored.  Slacks  may  be 
worn  for  sailing,  bicycling,  fishing,  and  hunting. 

Spectator  Sports.— Of  course  there  are  many  other  types  of 
sports,  but  these  are  the  most  common.  However,  another  phase 
of  sport  life  should  be  considered.  Perhaps  you  don’t  participate 
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in  active  sports  but  you  do  enjoy  watching  them.  The  costume 
for  this  depends  on  the  weather.  A  football  outfit  should  be 
warm,  tailored,  and  durable  and  shouldn’t  soil  easily.  Rough 

woolen  suits  and  coats,  with  perhaps  a  fur 
collar  worn  with  a  perky  hat,  are  correct. 
A  tailored  or  shirt-waist  type  of  dress  with 
a  cardigan  sweater  is  often  seen  at  the 
country  club.  In  summer,  spectator  dresses 
are  usually  classic  in  design  and  often 
have  jackets.  Spectator-sport  shoes— white, 
trimmed  with  black  or  brown  in  pump  or 
oxford  style  with  cuban  heels— are  worn. 
Hat,  gloves,  bag,  and  costume  jewelry  com¬ 
plete  the  picture. 

Relaxing  Clothes  .—After  a  busy  day  you 
will  want  to  be  sure  that  your  sleeping  and 
lounging  clothes  are  right.  Often  you  will 
want  to  slip  into  a  tailored  flannel  or  quilted 
robe  when  you  relax— you  probably  won’t 
need  an  elaborate  negligee.  You  may  have  a 
preference  for  your  sleeping  attire— some 
like  to  sleep  in  pajamas,  others  in  night¬ 
gowns.  Which  ever  type  you  choose,  it 
should  be  tailored  and  easy  to  launder. 

Travel  Clothes  — When  you  are  about  to 
take  a  trip,  clothes  become  an  important 
issue.  Most  people  have  a  tendency  to  take  too  many  clothes  with 
them.  It  is  better  to  take  a  few  well-chosen  outfits— clothes  that 
mix  well  together.  You  should  always  inquire  about  the  climate 
and  customs  of  the  place  where  you  are  going  and  then  plan 
your  wardrobe  accordingly.  A  street  costume  is  best  for  the 
trip.  Touches  of  white  get  dirty  quickly,  so  unless  you  can  keep 
them  immaculate  do  not  wear  white  collars  and  cuffs  while 
traveling.  Navy  blue  or  a  dark  print  make  a  satisfactory  color  for 
your  costume.  You  should  choose  a  color  scheme  based  on  one 
color.  This  will  reduce  the  number  of  accessories  you  will  need. 


A  short  robe  may  be 
used  for  those  moments 
of  relaxation. 
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All  of  your  clothes  must  pack  easily  and  be  easy  to  take  care 
of.  If  your  dresses  have  white  collars  and  cuffs,  you  will  spend 
most  of  your  time  washing  and  ironing.  Underwear  should  be 
simple  and  easily  laundered. 


Outfit  Building 

Although  you  may  know  exactly  what  is  the  correct  thing  to 
wear  on  all  occasions,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  able  to  select  each 


article  wisely,  for  each  article  must  blend  with  the  others.  This 
is  a  problem.  You  can  select  a  good-looking  dress,  a  coat,  and  a 
hat,  but  when  you  put  them  together,  they  look  awful.  Instead 
of  planning  each  garment  separately,  you  should  plan  it  as  an  out¬ 
fit.  Each  part  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole  cos- 
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tume.  If  you  do,  the  completed  outfit  will  be  a  lovely  picture. 

Choose  Your  Color—  Before  you  can  select  any  part  of  the 
outfit,  you  must  decide  on  a  color  scheme.  You  will  consider 

your  favorite  color,  the  colors 
which  do  the  most  for  you,  and 
perhaps  the  color  of  some  other 
piece  of  clothing,  which  you 
must  wear  again  this  season.  It 
is  better  to  have  the  basic  color 
dark,  with  touches  of  bright 
color  in  your  accessories.  If  you 
have  to  wear  your  coat  for  more 
than  one  season,  you  shouldn’t 
buy  one  that  is  high-style  in 
color  or  line.  It  will  go  out  of 
style  quickly,  and  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  match  the  color  another 
season.  Carry-over  clothing 
should  be  purchased  in  standard,  staple  colors.  In  planning  an 
outfit,  you  must  be  careful  to  keep  everything  similar  as  far  as 
the  type  and  the  occasion  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Undergarments  .—To  build  an  outfit,  you  must  start  with  a 
good  foundation.  The  first  thing  to  buy  is  a  foundation  garment. 
The  silhouette  must  be  firm  and  smooth.  Without  a  foundation 
garment,  you  jiggle  and  bulge  in  spots.  Of  course  you  should  try 
to  have  a  good  figure,  so  that  the  foundation  garment  only  does 
the  smoothing. 

This  garment  does  not  have  to  be  an  armor-like  corset.  Instead, 
you  will  hardly  know  that  you  have  on  a  girdle.  The  two-way 
stretch,  elastic  girdles  should  allow  freedom  of  movement  and  be 
comfortable.  You  should  have  it  fitted  by  a  good  corsetiere.  She 
will  tell  you  exactly  what  you  should  wear— girdle,  panty,  or 
all-in-one.  If  you  wear  the  girdle  or  panty,  you  will  probably 
need  a  brassiere.  It  should  also  be  fitted. 

Your  undergarments  must  also  fit  well  because  you  want  a 
smooth  silhouette— free  from  wrinkles.  Tailored  underwear  is 


Which  type  should  you  wear — girdle 
or  all-in-one? 
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usually  best.  A  reinforced  slip  should  be  worn  in  summer.  If  you 
will  remember  which  undergarments  seem  to  belong  with  each 
dress,  you  will  not  have  any  difficulty  with  your  slip’s  showing. 

Plan  Ahead  .—Before  you 
actually  go  downtown  to 
purchase  any  clothes,  you 
should  know  exactly  what 
you  want.  You  should 
consider  your  needs  and 
your  color  scheme.  You 
will  find  it  helpful  if  you 
can  go  to  a  reliable  store 
and  to  a  clerk  who  knows 
the  type  of  clothes  you 
like.  It  is  also  better  if  you 
save  your  money  so  that 
you  can  buy  a  complete 
outfit  at  one  time.  It  will 
be  even  better  if  you  can 
buy  a  season’s  wardrobe  at 
one  time.  If  you  assemble 
your  clothes  this  way, 
everything  will  blend 
nicely.  You  will  have  the 
proper  thing  to  wear  on  all  occasions.  You  will  avoid  a  mad  rush 
to  buy  a  garment  for  a  special  occasion— a  rush  which  usually 
results  in  your  buying  something  which  is  not  right. 

When  you  start  out  on  your  buying  spree,  wear  your  new 
foundation  garment  and  nicely  fitting  undergarments.  Go  to 
your  clerk  and  tell  her  exactly  what  you  want.  After  you  have 
chosen  your  dress,  select  your  coat,  and  hat.  Always  look  at 
yourself  in  a  full-length  mirror  when  you  buy  a  hat.  Often  a  hat 
looks  extremely  well  when  you  are  sitting  down,  but  dreadful 
when  you  are  standing.  A  large  hat  on  a  small  person  may  frame 
the  face  beautifully,  but  it  gives  the  squatty  effect  of  the  toad¬ 
stool.  A  tiny  hat  on  a  large  person  looks  like  a  peanut  on  a  pump- 


Have  you  ever  seen  people  who  looked  as 
queer  as  these  tor  the  same  reason? 
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kin.  When  you  are  trying  on  a  hat,  drop  the  collar  so  that  you 
get  the  appearance  of  a  plain  neck  line.  Fur  collars  are  usually 
flattering. 

Accessories—  Shoes,  stockings,  and  accessories  should  also  be 
chosen.  Accessories  usually  give  the  finishing  touch  since  they 
provide  pep  and  sparkle  in  the  costume.  They  must  be  chosen 
with  a  great  deal  of  care.  Bags,  gloves,  jewelry,  handkerchiefs, 
and  scarfs  fall  in  this  class.  Each  one  must  be  chosen  for  its  suit¬ 
ability.  The  bag  and  gloves  may  be  the  basic  color  of  the  outfit, 
or  they  may  introduce  a  color  note.  The  bag  must  also  be  large 
enough  to  carry  necessary  gadgets.  Bags  which  have  little  com¬ 
partments  in  the  linings  make  it  possible  for  you  to  keep  your 
bag  tidy. 

Costume  jewelry  has  become  an  important  part  of  your  out¬ 
fit.  There  is  a  tendency  to  wear  too  much  of  it.  Beads,  bracelets, 
pins,  rings,  and  earrings  are  sold  in  matched  sets.  All  of  these  will 
be  far  too  much  to  wear  at  once.  One  or  two  pieces  will  be 
sufficient.  When  too  many  pieces  are  used  a  spotty  effect  results. 
It  is  also  better  to  buy  one  good  piece  than  several  inexpensive 
sets.  If  you  go  in  for  costume  jewelry  in  a  big  way,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  really  an  expensive  item  in  your  budget. 

Basic  Dress—  Accessories  are  also  a  great  help  in  rejuvenating 
an  old  dress.  You  will  find  them  especially  handy  if  you  can 
afford  only  one  good  dress,  for  if  you  make  this  a  basic  one,  you 
can  have  innumerable  changes  by  simply  using  different  acces¬ 
sories.  A  good  basic  dress  is  simple,  one  piece,  cut  on  good  line, 
made  of  nice  material,  and  it  must  fit  beautifully.  It  should  be  a 
dark  color— black,  navy  blue,  or  brown.  A  medium  V  neck  line 
and  plain  straight  sleeves  are  best.  There  should  be  no  outstand¬ 
ing  details.  Collars  and  cuffs,  either  dainty  or  tailored,  scarfs, 
belts,  and  costume  jewelry  give  the  necessary  variety  and  in¬ 
terest.  This  same  idea  may  be  carried  out  with  evening  clothes. 

Outfit  building  is  a  relatively  new  idea.  It  is  the  means  by 
which  a  perfect  costume  may  be  assembled.  The  finished  product 
should  be  lovely  if  each  garment  is  selected  with  the  completed 
outfit  in  mind. 
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A  basic  dress  is  a  must  in  every  wardrobe  these  days.  By  using  different  acceS' 
sories  you  can  vary  your  costume  so  that  it  is  correct  for  many  occasions. 


Clothes  Etiquette 

Very  often  you  are  in  a  quandry  to  know  what  to  do  with 
certain  garments  and  accessories  at  various  social  functions.  If 
you  do  the  wrong  things  you  will  naturally  be  embarrassed.  At 
a  formal  luncheon,  your  heavy  outer  wraps  are  left  in  the  place 
set  aside  for  this  purpose— a  bedroom  or  powder  room.  Your  hat 
is  worn  during  the  meal.  Gloves  are  not  removed  until  after  you 
have  entered  the  living-room.  A  fur  scarf  may  also  be  worn.  In 
a  very  formal  house,  the  hostess  may  wear  her  hat. 

A  really  smart  woman  always  wears  gloves  outdoors.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  picture  of  the  Duchess  of  Windsor  without 
them?  Gloves  are  removed  when  you  eat,  although  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  them  when  you  shake  hands. 

Recently  a  hatless  fad  was  started.  It  has  met  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  among  young  women.  However,  you  will  find  it  is  better 
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taste  to  wear  some  type  of  hat,  no  matter  how  tiny,  with  your 
street  outfits.  You  can  go  to  breakfast  in  a  hotel  dining-room 
without  a  hat,  but  it  is  better  to  wear  one  in  a  restaurant.  You 
should  also  be  careful  to  lay  nothing  larger  than  a  vanity  case  on 
the  table.  Place  your  gloves  and  bag  on  your  lap,  and  tuck  in 
your  napkin  so  that  they  will  not  slip.  “Under-table  duckers” 
are  far  from  attractive. 

A  semi-formal  outfit  such  as  a  dinner  dress  is  appropriate  when 
your  escort  is  wearing  a  tuxedo  and  black  tie.  A  formal  evening 
gown  is  worn  when  your  escort  is  wearing  white  tie  and  tails. 
It  is  always  wise  to  inquire  of  your  hostess  whether  it  is  a 
“white  tie”  or  “black  tie”  party. 

CUES  FOR  BEAUTY  OF  FACE  AND  FIGURE 

It  isn’t  enough  simply  to  choose  the  correct  clothes  for  your 
type  in  order  to  make  your  appearance  nearly  perfect.  You  must 
keep  yourself  in  good  health,  mentally  and  physically.  You  must 
keep  yourself  immaculately  clean.  Remember  “Cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness.”  Also  you  can  employ  beauty  aids  to  improve  your 
features.  When  correctly  used  they  enhance  your  beauty,  but 
when  wrongly  used  they  detract  dreadfully.  There  are  many 
cues  for  beauty  and  everybody  has  to  employ  at  least  some  of 
them.  There  is  always  room  for  improvement. 

Health  a  Necessity 

No  matter  how  proficient  you  are  at  selecting  clothes  or  ap¬ 
plying  make-up,  they  are  only  a  means  of  camouflage  unless  you 
are  healthy.  Beauty  is  not  skin  deep,  it  is  based  on  health.  Hair 
does  not  shine  nor  do  eyes  sparkle  unless  you  are  radiating  good 
health.  Health  is  the  basis  on  which  you  must  work— it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  each  of  you  should  strive  to  acquire  it.  When  you 
feel  good  mentally  and  physically,  you  enjoy  living.  You  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  things.  You  are  a  joy  to  your  family  and  friends. 
Everybody  likes  a  person  who  radiates  health.  In  the  unit  on 
foods  you  will  find  a  discussion  of  health  habits.  If  you  follow 
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“the  rules”  carefully,  you  will  find  many  of  your  health  prob¬ 
lems  solved. 

Cleanliness  an  Important  Factor 

Cleanliness  is  a  requisite  of  beauty.  You  may  not  believe  it  yet, 
but  you  will.  You  may  still  be  in  the  “lick  and  a  promise”  stage, 
but  as  soon  as  you  grow  up  you  won’t  mind  washing  behind 
your  ears.  It  isn’t  enough  to  be  outwardly  clean.  You  must  also 
be  inwardly  clean.  It  is  one  way  of  keeping  well.  Each  glass  of 
water  you  drink  helps  you  to  take  that  internal  bath.  Some  of 
the  body  wastes  are  carried  off  through  the  kidneys.  A  daily 
elimination  from  the  intestines  also  helps  this  process.  If  this  does 
not  happen,  injurious  waste  materials  remain  in  the  body.  They 
poison  the  system  giving  you  a  tired  lazy  feeling  and,  without  a 
doubt,  skin  eruptions.  Good  daily  health  habits,  proper  diet,  rest, 
and  exercise  will  correct  this  condition.  However  a  mild  laxative 
should  sometimes  be  used  for  a  better  internal  cleansing.  Your 
doctor  will  suggest  one  for  you. 

Each  year  there  seem  to  be  more  obvious  reasons  why  you 
should  give  your  entire  external  self  special  care.  Abbreviated 
beach  costumes  and  short  skirts  make  it  impossible  for  you  to 
neglect  yourself.  Pimply  skin,  hairy  legs,  a  bumpy  and  bulgy 
figure  certainly  do  not  play  any  part  in  a  charming  appearance. 
They  are  an  eye  sore.  Be  sure  you  do  not  offend.  Make  every 
effort  to  present  as  lovely  a  figure  as  possible. 

The  Daily  Bath.— To  make  a  good  beginning  take  a  daily  bath. 
“Start  the  day  with  a  shower”  is  a  good  slogan.  It  peps  you  up 
and  rids  the  skin  of  any  waste  material  clinging  to  it.  Lather 
your  body  with  a  good  neutral  soap  and  warm  water,  and  really 
scrub.  A  special  brush  is  good  for  this  purpose.  It  not  only  cleans 
but  helps  the  blood  to  circulate.  When  thoroughly  rinsed,  finish 
with  a  dash  of  cold  water.  This  closes  the  pores.  Then  rub  your¬ 
self  briskly  with  your  own  towel,  and  be  sure  it  is  yours,  and 
yours  alone. 

Several  times  a  week  you  should  take  a  warm  tub  bath.  If  you 
take  it  just  before  you  go  to  bed  it  relaxes  you  so  that  you  will 
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rest  more  comfortably.  If  the  water  is  very  hard,  add  a  little 
water  softener  to  it.  A  hard-water  soap  will  also  help.  Before 
you  get  into  the  tub,  remove  the  hair  from  your  armpits  and  legs. 

A  depilatory  is  probably  the 
best  way  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  good  ones  which  are  not 
smelly.  Shaving  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  hair 
bristle.  There  is  nothing  less 
feminine  than  hairy  legs. 
There  is  a  specially  prepared 
mitten  or  stone  which  will 
keep  your  legs  as  smooth  as 
your  arms.  These  precautions 

An  excellent  way  to  scrub  between  your 

shoulders.  are  a'l  the  more  necessary 

when  you  go  partly  nude  on 
various  occasions.  Scrubbing  will  also  help  to  keep  your  skin 
smooth.  Be  sure  to  scrub  carefully  that  hard-to-reach  spot  be¬ 
tween  your  shoulder  blades.  Pimples  will  appear  there  if  you 
don’t.  After  a  thorough  scrubbing  you  really  should  rinse  your¬ 
self  either  by  drawing  a  fresh  tub  of  water  or  by  taking  a  shower. 
By  doing  this,  you  will  not  allow  any  dirt  to  remain  on  your  skin. 

Dry  yourself  well.  Rough  skin  starts  with  a  moist  skin.  Use 
a  towel  as  rough  as  possible.  Get  into  all  of  the  hard-to-dry  spots 
such  as  those  between  your  toes.  Apply  a  lotion  to  any  parts  of 
the  skin  which  feel  rough,  as  your  skin  should  always  feel 
smooth.  A  dash  of  powder  and  a  spray  of  cologne  make  you  feel 
just  that  much  better.  Make  sure  that  the  scents  are  the  same.  A 
good  way  to  apply  the  powder  is  to  place  it  in  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  bag  which  is  gently  used  to  hit  the  skin.  This  leaves  a  film  on 
the  skin  and  does  not  leave  powder  spots  on  your  bathroom  floor. 

Certain  parts  of  your  body  often  need  special  care.  Your 
elbows  may  be  dark  and  rough.  A  thorough  scrubbing  will  help. 
If  they  are  discolored,  rub  them  in  the  shell  of  a  lemon  from 
which  the  juice  has  been  squeezed.  It  acts  as  a  bleach.  They 
should  be  massaged  with  a  good  cream  or  lotion. 
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Special  Care  of  the  Skin— The  skin  is  a  flexible,  elastic  mem¬ 
brane  which  covers  the  entire  body.  It  is  about  one-tenth  of  am 
inch  thick.  It  performs  many  important  functions.  Principally  it 
eliminates  waste  material  through  the  seba- 

the 

body  against  heat  and  cold,  by  contracting  in 
winter  and  expanding  in  summer.  It  contains 
tiny  nerves  of  feeling  which  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  tell  whether  an  object  is  hard  or 
soft,  pliable  or  firm.  You  can  plainly  see  that 
your  skin  should  be  treated  nicely. 

The  skin  is  made  up  of  several  layers:  the 
epidermis  or  cuticle  contains  the  pigment  or 
coloring  matter;  the  derma  or  cutis  contains 
the  blood  vessels,  nerves,  sweat  glands,  and 
oil  glands;  the  sub-cutis  contains  the  fatty  tissue.  These  glands 
have  the  power  to  excrete  and  secrete  oil  and  perspiration.  This 
keeps  the  skin  soft  and  pliable.  Body  wastes  are  carried  off  by 
perspiration.  These  glands  must  be  kept  free  from  dirt  although 
this  is  difficult  to  do  because  they  seem  to  attract  dirt  and  dust. 
If  this  happens  it  causes  blackheads  and  other  serious  skin  diseases 
which  detract  from  your  beauty. 

If  the  skin  is  not  kept  perfectly  clean,  perspiration  becomes 
mixed  with  the  oils  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  A  foul  odor  is  the 
result.  It  is  called  bromidrosis ,  or  “B.O.”  Because  it  is  more 
noticeable  on  the  armpits  and  on  the  feet  and  toes,  you  should  be 
careful  to  keep  those  parts  extremely  clean.  A  tar  or  antiseptic 
soap  will  often  help.  A  deodorant  powder,  cream,  or  liquid  must 
always  be  used. 

Your  face  and  neck  will  of  course  need  special  attention.  They 
must  be  cleaned  thoroughly  night  and  morning  to  keep  the  pores 
from  being  clogged  with  dirt.  Unless  your  skin  is  very  dry  or 
very  oily,  an  ordinary  amount  of  skin  care  will  be  sufficient.  A 
good  cleansing  cream  applied  liberally  will  remove  the  surface 
dirt  and  should  itself  be  removed  with  facial  tissue  wrapped 
smoothly  around  your  hand,  using  upward  and  outward  move- 


ceous  and  sweat  glands,  and  protects 


Rub  your  elbows  with 
a  lemon  to  take  away 
that  brownish  look. 
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Courtesy  of  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

Two  important  beauty  treatments — a  thorough  soaping  with  your  finger  tips  and 
brushing  the  hair  with  the  head  bent  forward. 

ments.  Then  open  the  pores  with  warm  towels.  Make  a  lather 
of  some  good,  neutral  soap  with  your  finger  tips  and  rub  it  into 
your  face,  giving  special  attention  to  your  chin  and  sides  of 
your  nose.  Always  use  an  upward  and  outward  motion.  A  soft 
brush  is  fine  for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  a  face  cloth  use  cheese 
cloth  pads  which  you  make  yourself.  These  can  be  boiled  after 
each  using,  to  make  them  sanitary.  After  a  thorough  soaping, 
you  should  rinse  your  face  with  plenty  of  warm  water  dashed 
on  and  followed  by  cool  water.  You  must  be  sure  no  soap  re¬ 
mains  on  your  skin.  The  cool  water  closes  the  pores.  Pat  your 
face  gently  while  drying.  This  should  be  your  regular  evening 
ritual.  You  should  never  go  to  bed  with  a  dirty  face,  for  pimples 
are  often  the  result.  If  this  cleansing  leaves  your  skin  rough  or 
stiff  and  drawn,  apply  a  good,  soothing  lotion  in  order  to  replace 
the  skin  oils. 

The  care  you  give  your  face  also  applies  to  your  neck,  should¬ 
ers,  and  chest.  Too  often  you  stop  at  the  chin  line.  You  probably 
have  seen  people  with  this  two-tone  effect.  Be  sure  you  don’t 
make  this  mistake. 
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Unless  you  sleep  near  an  open  window  through  which  a  great 
deal  of  dirt  passes,  a  morning  rinse  of  warm  and  cool  water  will 
be  sufficient.  Your  skin  is  then  ready  for  make-up. 

When  the  pores  become  clogged,  blackheads,  white  heads, 
and  acne  may  result.  These  skin  disturbances  are  really  diseases 
of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin.  The  continual  display  of 
pimples  is  called  acne.  It  is  caused  by  dirt  or  bacteria  lodged  in 
the  oil  duct.  This  congestion  forms  a  blackhead.  When  it  be¬ 
comes  infected  a  pimple  is  formed.  As  soon  as  a  pimple  appears, 
you  should  immediately  clean  the  infected  skin  with  cream, 
sponge  with  a  solution  of  soda  and  water,  and  later  apply  special 
acne  cream.  Make-up  will  aggravate  this  trouble.  Medicated 
powder  should  be  used. 

A  blackhead  should  never  be  squeezed.  A  hot  witch-hazel  pack 
should  be  applied  to  the  affected  surface.  Steam  your  face  with 
hot  towels  until  you  are  sure  that  all  the  pores  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  opened  and  are  free  from  clogged  material.  Apply  a  good 
tissue  cream  and  then  close  the  pores  with  cold  water  and  an 
astringent.  These  directions  are  quite  simple.  They  keep  your 
skin  clear  and  smooth.  The  most  important  thing  is  cleanliness. 

Make-Up — An  Added  Touch  of  Beauty 

With  an  absolutely  clean  face  and  neck  you  can  begin  thinking 
about  your  make-up.  As  you  grow  older,  beauty  aids  become 
more  important.  They  are  a  problem  which  must  be  solved  care¬ 
fully;  they  should  be  used  to  enhance  your  good  features  not  to 
detract  from  them.  You  become  an  artist,  applying  just  the  right 
touch  to  make  the  picture  lovely.  This  application  becomes  an 
important  study  as  you  will  try  to  overcome  your  facial  defects 
by  emphasizing  the  good  points.  Very  few  of  you  have  really 
given  this  subject  much  thought.  You  have  dabbed  your  face 
with  powder,  lipstick,  and  rouge— perhaps  even  leaving  a  clown¬ 
ish  effect.  The  application  of  make-up  is  truly  an  art.  It  should 
be  applied  so  that  a  fresh  healthy  appearance  is  the  result. 

Before  you  can  begin,  you  must  select  your  cosmetics.  You 
really  should  go  to  some  one  who  is  especially  trained.  She  will 
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guide  you— choosing  colors  which  will  harmonize  with  your  skin 
tones.  She  will  probably  give  you  a  complimentary  make-up  so 
that  you  can  see  for  yourself  whether  you  like  it.  She  will  also 
show  you  how  to  apply  it.  Cosmetics  which  are  suitable  for  your 
friend  are  probably  not  correct  for  you.  If  they  cause  your  face 
to  break  out,  you  should  change  to  another  type  immediately. 
Be  careful  to  choose  cosmetics  made  from  harmless  ingredients. 

Make-up  should  always  be  placed  on  a  clean  face.  You  should 
therefore  always  remove  all  traces  of  make-up  before  applying 
a  new  coating.  If  this  is  impossible,  wipe  off  the  old  powder,  oil, 
and  dust  with  cleansing  tissue  before  dusting  your  face  with 
fresh  powder.  This  will  keep  the  powder  from  caking  around 
your  nose  and  chin.  Make-up  should  not  be  used  to  cover  up 
skin  defects.  If  your  nose  is  red  and  shiny  eat  more  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Exercising  to  pep  up  your  circulation  will  also  help. 
If  your  chin  is  pimply,  eliminate  the  sweets  from  your  diet. 

Your  powder  base  should  not  be  a  heavy  one  while  you  are 
still  young.  It  is  better  to  use  a  light,  protective  lotion.  This  can 
be  used  in  place  of  powder,  and  in  winter  it  protects  your  skin 
from  roughness. 

Rouge  should  be  used  sparingly— just  enough  to  give  you  that 
natural  healthy  glow.  You  should  observe  where  the  pinkish  tinge 
in  your  face  is  and  then  add  a  little  to  it.  Rouge  must  be  so  beau¬ 
tifully  blended  that  you  cannot  tell  where  it  begins  and  ends.  It 
must  never  appear  in  clownish  spots.  The  ideal  face  is  oval  in 
shape  so  your  rouge  should  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  an 
illusion  of  this  may  be  achieved.  The  accompanying  charts  will 
no  doubt  help  you  solve  your  particular  problem. 

Your  powder  should  be  patted  on  lightly  and  then  brushed  off. 
It  should  simply  put  a  light  haze  over  your  healthy  skin. 

Your  lipstick  is  really  important.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  taboo. 
Now  it  adds  just  the  right  color  note  to  bring  out  the  sparkle  in 
your  eyes  and  the  bloom  in  your  skin,  and  should  be  chosen  to 
harmonize  with  your  costume  and  with  your  other  make-up.  It 
must  be  applied  with  great  care.  Take  time  to  do  it  well.  A 
sharp,  well-defined  outline  should  be  drawn  and  the  space  filled 
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Rouge  should  be  placed  on  the  cheeks  in  such  a  manner  that  your  face  will 

appear  oval  no  matter  what  its  shape. 


within  these  lines.  Do  not  draw  an  exaggerated  one.  However  it 
is  quite  all  right  to  improve  on  the  original  shape.  You  will  find 
a  tiny  brush  is  an  excellent  gadget  to  use  for  this  purpose.  When 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  handiwork,  take  off  the  excess  lip¬ 
stick  by  biting  a  piece  of  cleansing  tissue  between  your  lips.  Dust 
a  little  powder  over  your  lips  and  then  moisten  them  to  make 
your  lipstick  indelible. 
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Courtesy  oj  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 


An  attractive  girl  with  shining  hair,  sparkling  eyes,  and  lovely  teeth. 


When  you  apply  your  make-up  be  sure  you  do  it  in  front  of 
a  well-lighted  mirror.  Lights  on  both  sides  which  throw  the 
lights  up  on  your  face  are  best.  You  should  consider  the  effect 
of  sunshine  and  electric  lights  on  your  skin.  You  will  use  a  dif¬ 
ferent  shade  of  make-up  in  summer  from  that  worn  in  the 
winter. 


Lovely  Hair  an  Asset 

Your  hair  has  often  been  called  your  crowning  glory.  Do  you 
make  the  most  of  yours?  Few  people  do.  Your  hair  should  be  a 
frame  for  your  face.  It  should  be  becomingly  distinctive. 

No  matter  how  lovely  your  hair  style  is,  the  appearance  is 
marred  if  your  hair  is  not  glossy  with  health.  Healthy  hair  is 
shiny,  not  drab  and  mousy  looking.  No  amount  of  brilliantine 
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will  compensate  for  the  natural  gloss  that  comes  from  good  care. 
If  your  hair  is  dry,  you  should  watch  your  diet  and  get  plenty 
of  rest.  It  is  caused  by  inactive  oil  glands  at  the  root  of  the  hair. 
Massage  and  brushing  will  pep  up  the  lazy  oil  glands.  Using  your 
cushiony  finger-tips,  massage  your  scalp  with  a  rotary  motion 
night  and  morning. 

Follow  this  with  a  good  brushing.  You  must  have  your  own 
brush,  one  which  can  be  washed  often.  Brush  with  an  upward 
motion;  never  brush  down.  Lift  your  hair  right  off  your  head 
with  long,  firm  strokes,  but  remember  you  are  brushing  your 
hair  not  your  scalp.  Bend  your  head  over  and  down  when  you 
brush  the  back  hair.  Brushing  helps  to  normalize  the  flow  of  oil 
so  it  is  good  for  either  oily  or  dry  hair. 

Nearly  everybody  has  simple  dandruff.  However,  it  is  very 
important  that  it  does  not  remain  on  the  scalp,  thus  causing  the 
scalp  to  become  diseased.  You  should  consult  some  one  who  is 
specially  trained  in  scalp  treatment.  You  can  then  obtain  the  tonic 
which  is  correct  for  you.  Hot-oil  treatments  are  excellent  for 
this  condition. 

As  in  all  other  beauty  processes,  cleanliness  of  hair  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  Your  hair  should  be  shampooed  at  least  every  two 
weeks.  It  not  only  keeps  your  hair  clean  and  shiny,  but  it  also 
stimulates  the  flow  of  blood  which  brings  nourishment  to  the 
hair.  A  neutral  soap  and  soft  water  should  be  used  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  shampoo.  You  can  make  your  own  liquid  or  jelly  shampoo 
by  shaving  a  cake  of  good  soap  into  a  jar  and  covering  it  with 
warm  water.  Allow  the  soap  to  dissolve  slowly.  Using  this  solu¬ 
tion,  soap  your  hair  two  or  three  times,  rinsing  it  thoroughly 
each  time.  A  cake  of  soap  should  never  be  rubbed  on  the  hair. 
Rub  your  hair  with  warm  towels  until  dry.  Finish  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  brushing.  Excessive  heat  drys  the  hair. 

When  your  hair  is  immaculately  clean,  you  can  think  about 
styling.  Again  you  must  remember  that  the  oval  face  is  the  ideal. 
Your  hair  should  be  arranged  with  this  in  mind.  You  should  go 
to  a  good  stylist  for  help.  Watch  carefully  what  he  does  so  that 
you  can  do  it  just  that  way.  Do  not  select  such  a  complicated 
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Don't's  and  do's  in  coiffures  for  various  types  of  faces. 


hair-do  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  it  yourself.  A 
simple  hair  style  that  always  looks  perfect  is  much  better.  A 
piece  of  veiling  tied  around  your  head  at  night  will  keep  it  in 
place.  An  accompanying  chart  will  help  you  with  your  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Probably  most  of  you  think  a  permanent  is  a  necessity.  If  it 
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improves  your  appearance  then  of  course  it  is.  You  should  con¬ 
sult  a  good  operator  on  the  type  of  permanent  best  for  you,  and 
a  test  of  your  hair  should  be  taken.  You  must  be  careful  to  get 
a  good  permanent,  for  poorer  lotions  are  used  in  a  cheap  one 
and  they  may  ruin  your  hair  by  discoloring  it.  You  shouldn’t 
get  one  too  often— not  more  than  two  a  year,  and  you  should 
never  get  a  new  one  on  top  of  an  old  one. 

More  Clues  and  Cues 

Eyes  Should  Glow—  Your  eyes  are  the  center  of  your  face. 
They  should  be  expressive— shiny  with  life  and  gaiety.  Because 
they  are  so  important  they  should  be  given  a  great  deal  of  care. 
They  must  be  bathed  and  rested.  If  your  eyes  burn  frequently, 
water,  and  become  blurred  when  reading,  you  should  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  oculist.  If  glasses  are  the  answer,  wear  them. 
They  won’t  improve  your  appearance.  However,  they  will  keep 
you  from  having  that  vague,  uncertain  look  which  comes  from 
not  seeing  well.  This  uncertainty  does  not  help  your  poise.  Just 
think,  you  might  miss  seeing  somebody  or  something  which  was 
really  important.  Hot  packs  and  cold  packs  applied  to  your  eyes 
when  they  are  tired  are  soothing.  A  specially  prepared  eye  wash 
may  be  used  regularly.  You  should  always  be  careful  to  avoid 
eye-strain  by  having  the  correct  amount  of  light  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  activity. 

Eyebrows  Should  Be  Natural.— A  natural  shaping  of  the  eye¬ 
brows  makes  your  eyes  appear  lovelier.  It  is  no  longer  the  style 
to  wear  your  eyebrows  in  a  thin  line.  You  must  have  natural 
eyebrows,  but  they  must  be  kept  under  control  with  tweezers 
and  a  brow  brush.  The  shape  of  your  eyebrow  depends  upon  the 
shape  of  your  mouth  and  the  natural  line  of  your  brow.  The  eye¬ 
brow  should  begin  at  the  point  where  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  center  of  the  forehead 
crosses  the  natural  eyebrow.  It  should  end  at  the  point  where  a 
straight  line,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  outer  corner 
of  the  eye,  crosses  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  Hot 
packs  and  cream  should  be  used  before  taking  out  the  irregular 
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hairs.  Witch  hazel  will  soothe  and  reduce  the  redness  after  the 
process.  Vaseline  can  be  used  for  training  the  eye  lashes  and 
making  them  grow. 

Nice  Teeth  an  Asset—  Lovely  teeth  are  a  necessity  for  real 
beauty.  Since  babyhood  you  have  brushed  your  teeth  twice  a 
day  and  you  have  also  gone  to  the  dentist  twice  a  year.  If  you 
haven’t,  you  no  doubt  are  already  sorry.  Bad  teeth  give  you  a 
feeling  of  inferiority.  You  are  afraid  to  open  your  mouth. 

You  should  always  use  a  dry  brush.  Salt  and  baking  soda  make 
a  good  powder.  Your  dentist  will  give  you  the  correct  propor¬ 
tions  to  use  or  suggest  a  good  commercial  cleaner.  You  should 
also  rinse  your  mouth  at  least  once  a  day  with  a  good  mouth 
wash.  It  keeps  your  mouth  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Well-Groomed  Hands—  Hands  should  be  lovely  to  look  at. 
They  should  be  immaculately  clean  and  smooth.  Keeping  them  so 
isn’t  always  easy,  however.  Hot  water,  strong  soap,  dry  cleaning 
fluids  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  rough.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  winter  to  dry  your  hands  thoroughly.  Gloves 
and  hand  lotion  should  be  used  to  keep  them  smooth.  If  your 
hands  are  ugly,  you  have  a  tendency  to  hide  them.  This  of  course 
detracts  from  your  appearance. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  have  polish  on  your  nails  to  make  them 
beautiful.  Finger  nails  should  be  nicely  shaped.  They  shouldn’t 
give  a  claw-like  or  a  bitten-off  effect.  The  cuticle  should  not 
be  cut,  but  pushed  back.  A  little  oil  or  cream  rubbed  around  the 
base  of  the  nail  will  keep  the  cuticle  in  good  condition.  Buffing 
will  keep  your  nails  smooth  and  give  them  a  healthy  luster. 

If  you  should  decide  to  use  polish,  you  must  keep  your  hands 
perfectly  groomed.  Chipped  or  poorly  applied  polish  detracts 
greatly  from  their  beauty.  To  keep  your  nails  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  requires  a  great  deal  of  time.  You  probably  do  not  have  it  to 
spare.  If  you  don’t,  you  had  better  decide  to  wear  it  only  for 
festive  occasions.  The  illustrations  will  help  you  with  your  mani¬ 
curing  problems. 

Nicely  Groomed  Feet—  Your  feet  must  also  be  perfectly  cared 
for.  This  necessity  has  been  brought  about  by  toeless,  heelless 
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Steps  in  giving  yourself  a  manicure. 

i.  Remove  polish.  2.  File  to  an  oval  tip  being  careful  not  to  file  deeply 
into  the  corners.  3.  Soak.  4.  Push  back  cuticle.  5.  Clip  ragged  edges  of 
cuticle  but  do  not  cut.  6.  Apply  polish. 


Courtesy  oj  Good  Housekeeping. 
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shoes  and  sandals  and  the  vogue  for  going  stockingless.  You 
should  give  your  toes  a  pedicure,  much  as  you  manicure  your 
finger  nails.  However,  the  toe  nail  should  be  cut  straight  across. 

If  you  are  using  polish  on 
them,  place  cotton  between 
the  toes  to  keep  the  polish 
from  smearing.  Rough  spots 
on  the  heel  and  sole  of 
your  foot  should  be  mas¬ 
saged  with  cream  and  some¬ 
times  rubbed  with  pumice. 

Smooth ,  Firm  Legs.— Short 
skirts,  sheer  stockings,  and 
scanty  bathing  suits  have 
made  it  necessary  for  you  to 
keep  your  legs  smooth  and 
free  from  hair.  Nothing  is 
more  unsightly  than  red, 
blotchy,  hairy  legs  exposed 
to  view.  A  depilatory  will 
remove  the  hair.  Scrubbing 
with  a  brush  or  bath  towel 
and  finishing  with  a  hand 
cream  or  lotion  will  improve 
their  appearance. 

Your  Figure  Should  Be 
Firm  and  Well  Proportio?ied , 
—Although  you  have  taken 
great  care  to  be  neat  and 
clean,  and  to  have  an  attrac¬ 
tive  face,  your  appearance  is  marred  if  your  figure  is  not  good. 
It  should  be  firm  and  well  proportioned.  The  firmness  may 
be  acquired  by  exercise  and  a  girdle,  but  don’t  depend  on  the 
girdle.  You  may  not  always  have  one  to  wear  and  a  firm  body 
is  much  better.  Your  appearance  in  a  bathing  suit  should  be 
your  guide.  If  you  seem  dumpy,  if  your  curves  are  in  the  wrong 


The  figure  on  the  left  shows  what  may 
happen  if  you  don't  test  your  posture 
against  the  wall. 
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spots,  if  your  head  juts  forward,  and  if  you  have  a  general  sagging 
look,  exercise  is  the  answer. 

Good  Posture  an  Essential— Bad  posture  is  not  only  unattrac¬ 
tive  but  also  unhealthy.  Head  high,  tummy  in,  shoulders  back 
and  relaxed  not  drooping,  derriere  tucked  under,  and  weight  over 
the  balls  of  your  feet  are  the  essentials  of  correct  posture.  To  get 
this  position  stand  near  a  wall  with  your  feet  together  an  inch 
from  the  base  board,  with  your  body  bent  forward.  Place  your 
hips  against  the  wall  and  roll  your  back  bone  up,  keeping  it 
firmly  against  the  wall,  bringing  your  head  to  rest  there  too.  You 
will  probably  have  to  push  your  tummy  in.  There  shouldn’t  be 
any  curves  in  your  back  bone.  When  you  have  taken  this  posi¬ 
tion,  step  forward  and  try  to  hold  it  while  walking.  A  good  way 
to  practice  is  to  walk  with  a  book  on  your  head.  When  you  are 
out  of  balance,  the  book  will  fall,  but  when  you  are  walking 
correctly,  the  book  will  remain  poised  on  your  head.  This  exer¬ 
cise  will  help  you  to  glide  like  the  Balinese  women  whom  you 
have  seen  in  pictures. 

You  may  find  that  you  are  slightly  out  of  proportion,  although 
your  posture  is  good.  A  few  exercises  will  correct  this  fault. 
Exercises  will  also  help  to  keep  you  from  sagging  or  spreading. 

Smooth  Foundation —A.  foundation  garment  has  been  a  neces¬ 
sity.  It  is  the  finishing  touch  for  a  good  figure  as  it  gives  that 
added  touch  of  firmness.  You  should  buy  it  from  an  expert.  It 
won’t  cost  any  more  and  you  won’t  have  to  experiment.  You 
will  be  sure  that  it  won’t  roll  up,  or  catch  you  under  the  ribs. 
Remember  you  are  not  buying  it  to  hold  your  tummy  in,  or  to 
hide  a  roll  of  fat.  It  won’t.  Fat  has  a  habit  of  oozing  out  some¬ 
how.  You  shouldn’t  have  a  tight,  laced-in  appearance,  but  rather 
a  firm  and  sleek  look. 

A  good  figure  and  correct  posture  help  you  to  overcome  any 
awkwardness  you  may  feel.  It  helps  to  make  you  look  the  tops. 

Perfume  Adds  Subtle  Touch—  Perfume  may  be  a  beauty  aid. 
It  often  enhances  your  charm  if  it  seems  to  belong  to  you,  but 
you  must  choose  the  right  kind  for  you.  You  probably  all  have  a 
favorite  scent  that  makes  you  feel  good.  The  heavier  scents 
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should  be  used  in  winter  when  you  wear  furs  and  heavy  woolens; 
sweet  odors  do  not  seem  to  go  with  tweeds.  Floral  scents  are 
good  for  spring  and  summer.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  mix 
the  scents  of  your  perfume,  cologne,  and  powders. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  all  of  the  cues  for  beauty  here; 
this  is  only  a  brief  sketch  of  some  important  points.  However,  it 
will  start  you  thinking  about  them.  You  should  take  good  care  of 
your  natural  gifts.  If  they  need  touching  up,  you  should  know 
how  to  do  it  correctly.  You  must  set  aside  a  few  minutes  each 
day  for  beauty  treatments.  It  will  become  a  habit— a  daily  routine. 

GROOMING  FOR  THAT  "BAND-BOX"  LOOK 

With  your  clothes  and  beauty  aids  correctly  chosen,  you  may 
still  lack  that  sleek,  smooth  look.  It  comes  only  with  good  groom¬ 
ing.  Grooming  is  a  positive  requisite  for  a  good  appearance. 
Many  a  pretty  girl  who  wears  good-looking  clothes  has  never 
been  asked  for  another  date  because  she  looked  sloppy.  She 
didn’t  have  that  “stepped-out-of-a-band-box”  look.  You  must  be 
immaculately  groomed  even  to  the  point  of  fastidiousness.  A  hole 
in  your  stocking,  a  safety-pin  in  place  of  a  snap,  dandruff  on  your 
shoulder,  lipstick  on  your  teeth,  powder  on  your  hatband,  or 
dirty  white  gloves  detract  exceedingly  from  your  appearance.  In 
themselves,  they  are  little  things  that  you  can  correct  easily.  You 
must  watch  carefully  that  you  do  not  fall  into  the  habit  of 
allowing  them  to  exist.  A  trimly  dressed  woman  is  a  pleasing 
sight  to  see. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  perfect  care  of  your  clothes.  At  the 
moment,  this  subject  is  more  important  than  ever.  You  do  not 
know,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  just  how  long  you  are 
going  to  have  to  wear  each  bit  of  clothing.  You  must  take  more 
care  of  them.  If  this  is  done,  each  of  you  should  become  more 
beautifully  groomed.  You  will  be  a  delight  to  see  and  you  de¬ 
finitely  will  be  good  for  the  morale  of  those  about  you. 

Each  day  you  must  give  your  clothes  special  attention.  You 
should  figure  out  a  schedule  of  work  and  determine  not  only 
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A  lovely  young  lady  with  that  impeccably  groomed  look. 


what  needs  to  be  done  daily,  but  also  weekly,  and  seasonally. 
Daily  care  will  only  take  a  few  minutes.  It  will  soon  become  a 
habit.  When  you  remove  any  piece  of  clothing,  hang  it  up  im¬ 
mediately,  or  put  it  in  its  proper  place.  Clothes  closets  may  be 
fixed  so  attractively  that  it  is  really  fun  to  hang  clothes  in  them. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  not  having  a  place  for  your  clothes.  If 
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you  don’t  have  a  closet,  a  screen  may  be  placed  in  a  vacant  cor¬ 
ner,  and  closet  and  drawer  space  built  behind  the  screen.  There 
are  also  gadgets  to  keep  everything  in  order— various  types  of 


hangers,  fur  rings,  shoe  brackets,  hat  stands,  boxes  for  blouses, 
sweaters,  hats,  covers  for  dresses  and  suits,  laundry  and  garment 
bags.  You  can  purchase  or  make  all  of  these  things  in  lovely 
colors  so  that  your  clothes  closet  is  really  attractive  to  see. 

Daily  Care  of  Clothes 

Make  a  practice  of  inspecting  your  clothes  each  evening  so 
that  you  will  be  sure  that  they  are  in  perfect  condition  for  the. 
next  day.  You  know  how  distressing  it  is  to  see  a  button  pop 
when  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  school  on  time.  You  know 
what  happens  next.  Out  comes  the  safety-pin— the  old  reliable. 
You  go  forth  definitely  knowing  you  are  far  from  perfect.  Per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  care  too  much  about  it  now.  But  you  should. 

Before  you  put  your  clothes  away,  they  should  be  brushed  and 
aired.  If  there  are  any  spots,  remove  them  immediately.  If  the 
clothes  need  mending,  then  place  them  aside— you  will  take  care 
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of  them  when  you  have  your  weekly  mending  bee.  The  clothes 
you  have  been  wearing  all  day  should  be  placed  somewhere 
in  your  room  so  that  the  night  breezes  may  blow  through  them; 
this  keeps  them  fresh  smelling.  Powder  has  a  habit  of  collecting 
on  the  neck  line  of  your  dresses  and  coats  and  on  your  hatband, 
but  brushing  each  day  will  remove  it.  Undergarments  should  be 
placed  in  your  laundry  bag.  You  will  not  want  to  wear  them 
until  they  have  been  washed,  for  they  have  absorbed  the  waste 
material  from  your  skin  during  the  day.  Naturally,  you  would 
not  care  to  place  them  on  your  clean  skin  in  the  morning.  Your 
stockings  should  be  rinsed  out  in  lukewarm  water  and  hung  up 
to  dry.  Wash  them  frequently  with  soap  since  perspiration  rots 
stockings  faster  than  anything  else.  Your  shoes  should  be  wiped 
off  and  if  they  need  polishing  be  sure  it  is  done.  It  improves  their 
appearance  and  preserves  the  leather.  With  these  little  tasks  ac¬ 
complished,  plan  your  outfit  for  the  next  day.  Be  sure  it  is  in 
good  condition. 

Special  Weekly  Care 

At  least  once  a  week  you  should  set  aside  a  regular  time  to 
recondition  your  clothes.  You  can  put  them  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  by  doing  this.  You  will  mend,  launder,  press,  polish,  and 
put  on  clean  collars  and  cuffs.  You  should  really  take  pride  in 
being  able  to  do  these  things  for  yourself.  There  is  no  reason 
why  your  mother  should  do  them. 

Laundering—  Stockings  are  simple  to  wash  but  they  must  be 
handled  carefully. 

1.  Dissolve  neutral  soap  chips,  flakes,  or  beads  in  warm  water.  The 
alkali  in  strong  soaps  will  injure  the  fiber. 

2.  Squeeze  the  soapy  water  through  your  stockings.  Do  not  rub 
them.  Be  sure  the  water  is  not  too  warm. 

3.  Squeeze  water  from  them.  Do  not  twist. 

4.  Rinse  several  times  until  water  is  clear. 

5.  Squeeze  well. 

6.  Hang  up  to  dry  by  reinforced  section.  Stockings  should  not  be 
dried  by  intense  heat  for  this  weakens  the  silk  fibers.  Do  not 
place  them  on  the  radiator  or  in  the  direct  sun.  Rayon  stockings 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  at  least  24  hours  before  wearing. 
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Dainty  silk  undergarments  should  be  given  your  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  They  require  more  care  than  the  electric  washing  machine 
can  give  them.  They  also  must  be  ironed  with  great  pains.  They 

are  laundered  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  your  stockings.  After 
you  have  squeezed  the  water 
from  them,  lay  the  garment  on 
a  Turkish  towel,  spread  it  out 
flat,  and  then  roll  it  up  to  dry. 
Silk  garments  should  be  pressed 
on  the  wrong  side  with  a  warm 
iron.  You  must  be  careful  to 
give  special  attention  to  laces 
and  ribbons.  Your  underwear 
must  be  perfectly  dry  before 
you  put  it  in  its  proper  place. 

If  your  underwear  becomes 
faded,  you  should  restore  the 
color  by  using  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  dye.  Dissolve  a  small 
amount  in  your  last  rinsing  water.  Dip  your  underwear  up  and 
down  in  this  solution  until  the  garments  appear  like  new.  A 
yellow  tinge  may  be  removed  from  white  garments  in  the 
same  way. 

Some  synthetic  fibers  are  very  delicate  when  wet.  You  must 
be  careful  when  you  handle  them.  If  you  hang  them  on  the  line, 
you  will  probably  see  a  little  hole  appear  where  you  placed  the 
clothes  pin.  You  must  be  sure  to  remember  this  when  you  are 
laundering  your  rayon  stockings.  You  will  find  it  easier  to  iron 
your  rayon  sharkskin  dickey  if  you  have  rolled  it  in  a  towel 
and  placed  it  in  a  cold  place.  Iron  with  a  moderately  warm  iron, 
being  careful  not  to  iron  over  the  tiny  button  under  the  collar. 

Sometimes  you  have  cotton  or  linen  collars  and  cuffs  to  laun¬ 
der.  Ripping  is  avoided  by  placing  snaps  on  all  detachable  acces¬ 
sories.  Cotton  and  linen  may  be  laundered  the  same  way  silk  is, 
although  soiled  spots  may  be  rubbed  and  warmer  water  used. 


Girdles  should  be  rolled  in  a  towel  after 
washing  so  that  the  moisture  can  be 
absorbed. 
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Colored  articles  must  be  given  special  attention  to  avoid  fading 
or  running  of  the  color.  Be  sure  that  fancy  buttons  are  washable 
because  sometimes  they  have  to  be  removed.  White  garments 
must  be  blued  to  prevent  a  yellow  tinge  from  appearing.  Bluing 
is  difficult  to  use.  Liquid  or  Prussian  bluing  must  be  used  only 
if  the  article  has  been  thoroughly  rinsed,  for  if  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  soap  particle,  a  rust  spot  is  formed.  Ultramarine  bluing 
comes  in  cake  form.  When  it  is  used,  the  water  must  be  kept  in 
constant  motion  so  that  the  bluing  does  not  streak  the  garment. 
You  will  find  a  soap  and  bluing  combination  quite  satisfactory. 

Your  collars  and  cuffs  may  need  starching.  This  will  make 
them  look  nicer  and  they  will  stay  fresh  looking  longer.  There 
are  two  types  of  starch— cold  and  cooked.  Cold  starch  is  less 
trouble  to  use.  The  starch  is  dissolved  in  cold  water  and  the 
article  is  dipped  in  the  solution,  but  you  will  find  your  collar 
is  more  difficult  to  iron  after  using  cold  starch  than  if  cooked 
starch  is  used.  Cooked  starch  is  made  by  dissolving  one  to  three 
tablespoons  of  starch  in  a  quart  of  water.  This  mixture  is  boiled 
until  a  clear  paste  is  formed.  It  must  be  stirred  constantly.  Lumps 
should  be  removed  by  straining.  The  article  is  starched  after  it 
has  been  thoroughly  rinsed.  It  is  then  rolled  in  a  towel  and  left 
to  dry.  If  if  is  ironed  when  damp,  sprinkling  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Stains  should  be  removed  before  a  garment  is  washed.  If  the 
cause  of  the  stain  is  unknown,  cold  water  should  be  used.  If  you 
do  know  what  it  is,  follow  the  procedure  listed  here.  It  is  wise 
to  remove  a  spot  as  soon  as  it  has  appeared.  Stains  may  be  re¬ 
moved  in  three  different  ways— by  solvents,  by  absorbents,  and 
by  bleaches.  To  dissolve  the  stain  is  the  best  way.  This  is  done 
by  using  a  solvent— water,  alcohol,  benzine,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
ether,  gasoline,  or  turpentine.  You  should  be  sure  that  the  color 
will  not  be  affected  before  using  a  solvent. 

Fuller’s  earth,  French  chalk,  starch,  and  meal  are  absorbents. 
One  of  these  is  applied  to  the  stain,  allowed  to  remain  for  several 
hours,  and  brushed  off.  The  application  will  have  to  be  repeated 
until  the  spot  has  been  absorbed. 
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Bleaches  remove  the  color  from  the  stain  so  that  it  cannot  be 
seen.  The  stain  is  not  removed.  Bleaches  are  used  mostly  on  white 
cottons  and  linens.  Lemon  juice,  sour  milk,  chlorine  solution, 

hydrogen  peroxide,  oxalic  acid, 
and  sunshine  are  used.  Hydro¬ 
gen  peroxide  may  be  used  on 
wool  and  silk.  The  stained  por¬ 
tion  is  stretched  over  a  bowl  of 
steaming  water  to  which  one 
teaspoon  of  ammonia  has  been 
added.  The  spot  is  moistened 
with  water,  and  covered  with 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Hot  water  is 
poured  on  it  to  rinse  the  material 
thoroughly. 

The  following  methods  are 

used  to  remove  common  stains 

Some  stains  are  removed  by  pour-  from.  Washable  materials, 
ing  boiling  water  on  them  from  a 

height.  i.  Blood  stains  are  soaked  in  cold 

water  before  washing. 

2.  Cocoa,  chocolate,  and  tea-  and  coffee-with-cream  stains  are 
soaked  in  a  paste  of  borax  and  water  before  washing. 

3.  Clear  coffee,  tea,  and  fruit  stains  are  removed  by  pouring  boiling 
water  on  the  stain  from  a  height.  The  spot  is  stretched  over  a 
bowl,  and  the  material  held  in  place  with  elastic  bands.  After  the 
stain  has  been  removed  the  material  is  laundered. 

4.  Grease  stains  can  usually  be  removed  by  washing.  If  it  is  car 
grease,  rub  the  spot  with  lard,  and  then  wash  in  warm,  soapy 
water.  A  blotter  placed  under  the  spot  and  then  ironed  with  a 
hot  iron  will  also  remove  it. 

5.  Grass  stain  may  be  removed  by  applying  acetic  ether  or  alcohol. 
A  pad  is  used  under  the  stain.  The  application  is  made  from  the 
edge  of  the  stain  to  the  center.  The  pad  must  be  changed  fre¬ 
quently. 

6.  Gum  must  be  scraped  from  the  material,  the  material  soaked  in 
carbon  tetrachloride,  and  finally  laundered. 

7.  Some  ink  stains  can  be  removed  by  washing.  They  may  have  to 
be  soaked  in  cold  water  before  laundering.  The  stain  may  be 
soaked  overnight  in  milk.  A  strong  bleach  may  be  resorted  to  if 
the  stain  is  stubborn. 
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8.  Iron  rust  is  bleached  by  applying  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
to  the  stain  until  it  has  disappeared.  Then  apply  a  weak  solution 
of  ammonia  and  rinse  with  water. 

9.  Lipstick  may  be  removed  with  carbon  tetrachloride  and  the 
spot  blotted  dry. 

10.  Punch  stains  may  be  removed  by  washing. 

11.  Scorch  stains  are  rubbed  with  dry  bread  crumbs,  or  dampened 
and  placed  in  the  sun  to  bleach. 

Mending.— Mending  must  also  take  place  before  laundering. 
Each  article  must  be  inspected.  Shoulder  straps,  buttons,  and 
snaps  must  be  sewed  in  place.  These  are  little  things  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  neglect  them  detracts  from 
your  personal  appearance. 

Stockings  always  seem  to  need  mending. 

Runs  are  caught  together  on  the  wrong  side 
with  an  overcasting  stitch.  The  dropped 
loop  must  be  caught  and  fastened  or  the 
run  will  continue.  If  you  notice  a  pulled  or 
weak  thread,  catch  it  immediately  to  avoid 
a  run.  A  little  nail  polish  or  wax  will  stop 
a  run  from  proceeding.  Don’t  rely  on  this 
for  a  permanent  method,  though.  It  is  only 
resorted  to  until  you  are  able  to  mend  the 
run.  A  seam  may  also  be  stitched,  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  or  a  commercial  mender  used.  You  can  also  have  the  run 
mended  by  a  commercial  darner  who  does  it  by  machine. 

A  hole  in  the  heel  or  toe  may  be  avoided,  if  you  watch  for 
weak  places.  These  spots  may  be  reinforced  by  tiny  little  running 
stitches. 

When  a  hole  occurs  it  should  be  darned  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner: 

1.  Raveled  edges  must  be  trimmed  from  around  the  hole. 

2.  Material  to  be  darned  is  placed  over  a  darning  egg. 

3.  Darning  cotton  or  yarn  in  matching  color  and  weight  should  be 
used. 

4.  Work  begins  on  wrong  side  with  no  knot  used. 

5.  Little  running  stitches  form  a  diamond  shape  around  the  hole. 
They  should  be  far  enough  back  to  take  in  the  worn  material. 


A  hole  in  a  stocking 
should  be  mended  so 
that  the  darn  is  dia¬ 
mond  shaped. 
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6.  The  space  within  the  diamond  is  filled  in  with  tiny  running 
stitches,  woven  in  and  out.  Tiny  loops  should  be  left  at  the  end  of 
each  line  in  order  to  allow  for  stretching. 

7.  Your  finished  work  should  look  like  a  nice  piece  of  weaving. 


Sometimes  you  catch  your  skirt  and  tear  it.  If  it  is  wool  it 
can  be  mended  nicely  by  pulling  the  torn  edges  together  with 
tiny  running  stitches,  and  reinforcing  the  weak  spots.  You  must 


Straight,  three-cornered,  and  diagonal  tears  may  be  mended  by  pulling  the 

material  together  in  the  above  manner. 


replace  the  torn  threads.  If  the  tear  is  straight,  then  only  one 
set  of  threads  must  be  replaced.  However,  if  it  is  a  three-cor¬ 
nered,  diagonal  tear,  the  warp  and  woof  threads  must  both  be 
replaced.  Either  thread  raveled  from  a  seam  or  a  piece  of  hair 
is  good  for  this  purpose. 

For  several  years,  garments  have  seldom  been  patched.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  present  conservation  campaign  on,  you  may  find 
yourself  wearing  or  using  patched  articles.  There  are  two  types 
of  patches.  A  hemmed  patch  is  used  on  underwear,  sheets,  and 
those  things  which  need  constant  laundering.  The  overhand  patch 
is  used  on  fine  sewing.  When  the  threads  and  pattern  are  care¬ 
fully  matched,  you  can  hardly  tell  the  garment  has  been  patched. 

Ironing.— It  takes  practice  to  become  a  good  ironer.  A  clean, 
well-padded  ironing  board  and  a  clean  iron  will  help.  You  should 
iron  cotton  and  linen  with  an  iron  heated  warmer  than  it  is  for 
silks  and  wools.  Cotton  and  linen  should  be  ironed  perfectly  dry. 
Ironing  on  the  right  side  gives  linen  its  gloss.  Silk  should  be 
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ironed  on  the  wrong  side.  A  damp  cloth  should  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  wool  material  and  the  iron.  You  should  not  iron  it 
dry.  A  pressing  cloth  should  also  be  used  when  you  are  press¬ 
ing  a  silk  or  rayon  dress 
to  keep  it  from  becoming 
shiny.  If  the  wrinkles  are 
bad,  you  may  have  to 
moisten  them  a  bit.  To 
avoid  a  spot,  use  a  dry 
piece  of  cloth  next  to  the 
silk,  and  a  slightly  damp¬ 
ened  one  on  top.  The 
cloth  may  be  ironed  dry. 

Pleats  should  be  basted  or 
pinned  before  pressing. 

You  should  iron  with 
the  warp  thread  of  the 
material.  By  ironing  this  way,  you  avoid  any  unevenness  which 
appears  when  the  iron  moves  in  all  directions.  Embroidered  mate¬ 
rial  should  be  pressed  on  the  wrong  side.  It  should  be  placed  on  an 
extra-thick  pad  so  that  the  embroidery  will  stand  out.  When  you 
are  ironing  a  collar  which  was  made  on  the  bias,  iron  from  the 
folded  edge  to  the  neck  line.  This  will  keep  it  from  stretching.  A 
puff  sleeve  may  be  pressed  by  folding  it  in  half  crosswise.  It  can 
be  pressed  from  the  folded  edge  to  the  shoulder  line.  A  length¬ 
wise  fold  in  a  sleeve  may  be  avoided  by  using  a  sleeve  board. 

Commercial  Dry  Cleaning  —  Some  of  your  clothing  may  need 
to  go  to  the  dry  cleaners.  You  should  select  a  reliable  concern. 
Commercial  dry  cleaners  use  a  solvent  that  is  substantially  free 
from  moisture.  The  garment  is  marked,  measured,  inspected  for 
rips  and  spots,  and  buttons,  buckles,  and  ornaments  are  removed 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  solvent  bath.  The  garment  is  first  placed 
in  a  cylindrical  washer.  It  remains  there  from  15  to  45  minutes. 
The  garment  is  removed  and  deodorized  and  dried.  If  the  spots 
have  not  been  removed  by  the  first  process,  it  is  now  done  by  a 
second  process  known  as  spotting.  This  operation  requires  skilled 


Many  tears  may  be  mended  by  using  this 
special  mending  tape. 
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operators.  If  the  garment  still  appears  soiled,  it  goes  through  a 
wet  cleaning  process.  The  garment  is  wetted  with  lukewarm 
water  and  a  soap  solution  is  brushed  on  it  by  hand.  The  finishing 
operation  must  be  done  very  carefully  as  the  style  and  fit  must 
be  restored.  This  is  done  by  various  types  of  presses,  pleaters, 
puff  irons,  and  other  special  equipment.  Dry  cleaning  should 
restore  a  garment  to  its  original  beauty.  It  also  disinfects  the 
garment. 

It  is  impossible  for  you  to  do  as  professional  a  cleaning  job 
as  this.  You  may  try  it,  but  you  must  do  it  with  great  care.  In¬ 
flammable  materials  are  used  and  they  should  be  used  out  of 
doors  away  from  any  spark  of  fire. 

Special  Attention  for  Certain  Articles 

Sweaters  —  Sweaters  require  extra  care,  although  you  can 
usually  launder  them  yourself.  A  sweater  should  be  measured 
carefully,  or  an  outline  of  the  sweater  traced  on  a  large  piece  of 
paper.  It  is  washed  by  the  same  method  you  used  for  your  silk 
underwear  and  rolled  in  a  bath  towel  so  that  all  the  excess 
moisture  is  absorbed.  It  should  then  be  laid  flat  and  stretched  to 
the  proper  measurements,  or  the  original  outline.  Dry  it  in  this 
form,  and  then  press.  Knitted  garments  should  not  be  hung  up. 
They  should  be  placed  in  boxes  or  drawers  so  as  to  prevent 
stretching. 

Gloves—  If  you  are  going  to  wear  immaculate  white  gloves, 
you  should  buy  washable  ones.  You  must  also  know  how  to  wash 
them.  With  the  gloves  on  your  hands,  wash  them  in  lukewarm 
sudsy  water;  then  take  them  off,  rinse  them,  and  pat  out  the 
excess  moisture  with  a  towel.  Rolling  them  in  a  towel  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  thing.  Blow  up  the  fingers  and  place  the  gloves 
to  dry  away  from  excess  heat.  When  they  are  nearly  dry  put 
them  on  and  manipulate  the  fingers.  This  keeps  them  from  be¬ 
coming  stiff.  Remove  them,  and  press  with  your  fingers,  to  give 
them  a  commercial  look.  If  your  leather  gloves  are  not  plainly 
marked  in  the  inside  as  being  washable,  they  must  be  sent  to 
the  dry  cleaners. 
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Shoes  —  Shoes  must  be  kept  clean  and  polished.  Shoe  trees 
should  be  placed  in  them,  and  they  should  be  kept  on  racks  or 
in  bags  or  boxes  so  that  they  will  not  be  kicking  around  your 
closet  floor.  Take  your  shoes 
to  the  shoemaker  regularly  so 
that  the  heels  can  be  straight¬ 
ened.  A  shoe-horn  should  be 
used  when  you  put  on  your 
shoes  so  as  not  to  break  down 
the  backs.  Rain-soaked  shoes 
should  be  dried  slowly  away 
from  excess  heat.  Newspaper 
stuffed  in  them  will  absorb 
the  moisture.  Of  course  you 
should  wear  rubbers  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  shoes  on  rainy  days. 

J  a  ii  i  ,  ,  Cardboard  keeps  white  from  the  sole 

Hats —All  hats  should  be  when  deaning. 

brushed— especially  the  head- 

band.  This  will  keep  them  free  from  dust,  dirt,  and  powder. 
Steaming  will  help  to  freshen  felts.  Hats  should  be  kept  in  hat 
boxes  or  placed  on  hat  stands  in  your  closet.  Care  must  be  taken 
so  that  your  hat  will  not  lose  its  shape. 

Furs.— If  you  have  furs  they  must  be  given  special  attention 
when  they  are  not  in  storage.  They  should  be  kept  away  from 
dry,  hot  places.  A  fur  coat  should  be  kept  on  a  well-padded 
hanger,  and  a  scarf  on  a  fur  ring.  When  you  take  them  off,  fluff 
up  the  fur  before  it  is  put  away.  Friction  causes  worn  spots. 
When  you  let  your  collar  rub  against  your  hat;  carry  a  bag 
under  your  arm;  drive  a  car,  and  forget  to  unbutton  your  coat 
to  relieve  the  strain  when  you  sit  down,  you  unconsciously 
cause  this  friction.  A  little  care  and  thought  will  keep  your  furs 
in  excellent  condition. 

Certain  Fabrics.— If  you  have  a  velvet,  corduroy,  or  duvetyn 
garment  you  will  have  to  give  it  special  attention.  These  fabrics 
are  made  with  a  pile  weave.  If  they  are  pressed,  an  ugly  mark 
appears  on  the  material.  They  must  be  steamed.  This  can  be 
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done  by  placing  the  garment  in  a  steam-filled  room  or  holding  it 
over  a  steaming  tea-kettle.  Also  a  heavy  piece  of  wet  material 
may  be  placed  over  a  hot  iron  and  immediately  steam  is  formed. 

The  cloth  must  be  often 
remoistened.  The  steam 
should  pass  from  the 
wrong  side  of  the  pile  fab¬ 
ric  through  to  the  right 
so  that  the  nap  is  pushed 
up.  Brushing  the  material 
while  it  is  being  steamed 
will  also  help.  You  should 
be  careful  not  to  let  other 
parts  of  the  garment  come 
in  contact  with  the  wet 
cloth. 

N  ecessary  Seasonal 
Care—  In  the  spring  and 
fall  you  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  pack  away  your 
seasonal  clothes.  Woolens 
and  furs  must  be  stored  in 
spring.  This  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  care.  If  it 
is  not  done  carefully,  you 
may  find  that  the  moths  have  destroyed  some  of  your  good  clothes. 
The  tiny  clothes  moth  lays  her  eggs  near  a  soiled  spot  or  on  fur. 
They  remain  there  unless  they  are  removed.  The  eggs  hatch  into 
little  worms  called  larvae  that  crawl  about,  feeding  upon  your 
garment.  Tiny  holes  or  loose  hairs  are  the  result.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  destroy  the  eggs  before  they  are  hatched.  This  can 
be  done  by  airing  clothes  in  the  sunshine  and  brushing  them  well, 
and  by  having  them  cleaned.  You  should  never  put  away  a  soiled 
garment.  Clean  clothes  should  be  placed  in  moth-proof  containers, 
and  there  are  specially  prepared  bags  and  boxes  for  this  purpose. 
You  can  place  them  in  ordinary  boxes  and  sprinkle  with  moth 


When  storing  wool  garments,  place  the  moth 
preventives  inside  the  garment  bag,  and  see 
that  the  bag  is  free  from  holes  and  closes 

tightly. 
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preventives.  The  boxes  can  be  wrapped  in  newspaper  or  specially 
prepared  paper  and  should  always  be  labeled  carefully.  There  are 
many  excellent  preparations  on  the  market  to  help  you  keep 
out  the  moths.  Sprays,  crystals,  cakes,  powders,  impregnated 
wool  pads,  and  paint  may  be  used. 

Summer  garments  should  be  packed  away  in  the  fall  and  of 
course  should  be  clean.  Cottons  and  linens  should  be  washed  but 
not  ironed.  You  must  not  starch  them  as  the  starch  weakens  the 
fiber  if  it  remains  on  the  material  for  any  length  of  time.  Tissue 
paper  is  helpful  in  packing.  Place  the  carefully  wrapped  and 
labeled  packages  in  a  dry  place.  Dampness  will  make  them 
mildew. 

LEARN  TO  ASSEMBLE  YOUR  CLOTHES  PROPERLY 

It  isn’t  enough  simply  to  look  neat  and  clean— there  is  some¬ 
thing  missing.  You  must  know  how  to  assemble  your  clothes 
properly,  and  that  is  a  knack.  But  since  it  is  what  makes  you 
more  attractive  and  glamorous  let’s  review  the  points  we  have 
already  discussed.  The  fit  of  your  clothes  is  very  important. 
You  must  be  careful  not  to  wear  them  too  big  and  baggy,  or  too 
tight  and  short.  When  you  are  assembling  your  costume,  you 
must  be  careful  of  the  color  scheme.  It  must  be  suitable  for  you 
and  the  occasion  for  which  it  is  to  be  worn.  There  must  be 
just  the  correct  amount  of  a  bright  color.  Too  much  may  de¬ 
tract.  The  amount  and  kind  of  accessories  you  wear  are  also 
important.  They  should  be  simple.  You  may  have  a  tendency  to 
overdo  them.  Don’t.  It  is  better  to  be  underdressed  than  over¬ 
dressed.  A  perfect  outfit  is  a  work  of  art.  It  makes  the  difference 
between  a  smartly  gowned  woman  and  a  dowdy  one.  There 
must  be  a  perfect  blending. 

There  are  certain  little  tricks  which  you  can  employ  which 
definitely  help.  Immaculately  clean  white  gloves  always  improve 
your  appearance.  They  must  be  impeccably  clean.  The  minute 
there  is  one  smudge  on  them,  take  them  off.  A  fresh  white  collar 
also  will  give  you  a  smooth,  well-groomed  look.  If  you  are 
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going  to  be  away  all  day,  carry  a  fresh  pair  of  gloves  and  collar 
with  you.  It  will  be  well  worth  your  trouble  because  instead  of  a 
wilted  look,  you  will  be  crisp  and  fresh. 

Sheer  stockings  with  seams 
centered  and  straight  up  the 
back  also  add  a  great  deal. 
Sheer  stockings  should  be 
worn  only  on  proper  occa¬ 
sions.  However,  when  it  is 
correct,  be  sure  to  wear 
them.  Save  your  pennies 
and  buy  them  instead  of  sev¬ 
eral  sodas.  They  add  a  bit  of 
glamour.  The  stockings 
should  fit  well  at  the  ankle. 
And  while  speaking  of 
ankles,  remember  that  ankle 
socks  should  be  worn  only 
on  the  sports  field.  They 
detract  from  your  appear¬ 
ance  when  worn  any  place  else.  You  must  also  be  careful  that  the 
heels  on  your  shoes  are  straight. 

Check  Your  Grooming  Habits  — The  following  list  will  help 
you  check  your  grooming  habits: 

1.  Do  you  let  your  slip  show? 

2.  Are  you  held  together  with  safety-pins? 

3.  Is  there  dandruff  on  your  shoulder? 

4.  Are  the  seams  of  your  stockings  straight? 

5.  Do  your  shoulder  straps  slip  off  your  shoulders? 

6.  Are  the  heels  on  your  shoes  run  over? 

7.  Do  you  brush  the  band  of  your  hat  to  keep  it  free  from  powder? 

8.  Do  you  rinse  out  your  stockings  every  night? 

9.  Have  you  a  dress  with  a  button  off? 

10.  Would  you  wear  a  dress  with  a  spot  on  it? 

11.  Is  there  lipstick  on  your  teeth? 

12.  Do  you  wear  clean  white  shoes? 

13.  Would  you  wear  a  dress  that  is  wrinkled? 

14.  Would  you  wear  a  dress  with  a  hem  that  is  partly  out? 

15.  Do  your  garments  always  smell  clean  and  fresh? 


Do  you  wonder  why  it  is  most  important 
that  the  seams  in  your  stockings  are 
straight? 
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1 6.  Do  you  always  hang  up  your  coat  when  you  remove  it? 

17.  Are  your  shoes  polished? 

18.  Is  there  powder  around  the  neck  of  your  dress? 

19.  Do  you  put  bulky  things  in  your  pockets  and  spoil  the  line  of 
your  dress  and  coat? 


WATCH  FOR  IRRITATING  HABITS 

When  you  have  the  structure  correctly  built,  and  dressed  in 
appropriate  clothes,  you  must  then  watch  for  any  irritating  habits 
which  you  have  that  detract  from  this  lovely  picture.  They 
keep  you  from  giving  the  appearance  of  a  poised  individual. 
Poise  means  balance— a  grace  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  a  natural 
gift  but  perhaps  you  have  lost  it.  To  regain  it,  you  should  learn 
the  outward  signs  of  poise.  Perfect  grooming  and  correct  man¬ 
ners  are  important.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  exactly  what  to  do, 
your  mind  will  be  continually  striving  to  devise  means  of  cover¬ 
ing  up  this  fault.  This  takes  away  that  calm  feeling  and  leaves 
you  with  a  sense  of  inferiority. 

Charming  Gestures—  Everybody  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
number  of  irritating  gestures  which  detract  from  his  or  her 
appearance.  You  probably  have  some.  Have  you  ever  watched 
a  woman  tug  at  her  girdle,  or  clutch  her  shoulder  straps?  Not  a 
very  pleasant  sight,  is  it?  Yet  you  probably  do  these  things  with¬ 
out  ever  realizing  it.  They  become  habits  which  are  indeed  unat¬ 
tractive  to  others.  Chewing  your  nails,  tapping  with  your  fingers, 
swinging  your  foot,  rumpling  your  hair,  fussing  with  your  nose 
are  mannerisms  that  make  you  appear  ill  at  ease  and  nervous. 
Apparently  you  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  your  hands.  Try  to 
keep  them  quietly  in  your  lap,  instead  of  playing  with  your 

accessories.  If  you  twist  your  beads,  fumble  with  your  hanky, 

\ 

plunge  your  hands  desperately  in  your  pockets,  you  may  attract 
attention,  but  you  definitely  will  not  be  considered  a  poised 
individual.  Hands  should  be  expressive.  You  can  use  them  when 
you  talk  to  display  emotion,  but  keep  them  quiet  when  you  are 
listening.  When  you  move  your  hands  the  wrist  should  lead,  not 
the  fingers,  and  you  should  use  a  slightly  curved  gesture. 
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Apply  Beauty  Touches  in  Private.— It  is  always  disturbing  to 
see  a  girl  combing  her  hair  in  public.  Don’t  call  attention  to 
yourself  in  this  way.  Your  escort  likes  to  think  you  are  radiantly 

beautiful  without  it. 
Powdering  your  nose 
is  another  thing  to  be 
avoided.  Nobody  likes 
to  have  a  mist  of  pow¬ 
der  showered  upon 
him.  Always  dress  care¬ 
fully  in  your  own 
room.  Then  forget 
about  yourself.  Wear 
your  clothes  as  if  they 
were  part  of  you. 

Attractive  Facial  Ex¬ 
pressions.—  F acial  im¬ 
pressions  can  often  mar  your  beauty.  If  you  have  ever  submitted 
to  the  evil  eye  of  a  candid  camera,  you  realize  this.  For  no  reason 
at  all  you  bite  your  lips,  you  stretch  your  face  all  out  of  shape 
powdering  it.  Your  face  should  be  able  to  express  your  emotions 
without  being  overdone  or  unattractive. 

Stand  Serenely  .—Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  how  queer  a 
flower  would  look  with  two  stems?  You  look  just  as  strange 
when  you  stand  with  your  feet  wide  apart.  Your  legs  should 
appear  as  if  they  were  one.  Your  feet  should  be  placed  together, 
but  not  in  mummy  fashion.  One  should  be  slightly  ahead  of  the 
other  with  the  weight  placed  on  the  forward  foot.  This  posture 
will  keep  you  from  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other  as  if 
your  feet  hurt.  You  should  stand  calm  and  serene  at  all  times. 

Sit  Gracefully.— Women  have  a  habit  of  measuring  themselves 
when  they  sit  down.  You  do  it  unconsciously  to  smooth  your 
skirt.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  it  looks?  Not  so  very 
nice.  Try  to  sit  down  gracefully  without  doing  this.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  sit  down  very  awkwardly.  It  takes  practice  to  do  it  nicely. 
Your  legs  should  be  kept  together  as  in  standing.  You  can  cross 


Avoid  making  your  escort  look  so  disapprovingly 

at  you. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  people  sit  and  walk  in  these  peculiar  positions?  Do  youV 

them  at  the  ankle  or  at  the  knee.  Be  careful  not  to  push  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  leg  out  of  shape.  When  your  legs  are  crossed  at  the 
knee,  the  crossed  foot  must  be  close  to  the  ankle  bone  of  the 
foot  which  is  on  the  floor.  The  toe  should  be  turned  down.  If 
your  skirt  is  short,  be  careful  about  crossing  your  knees.  Skirt- 
clutching  is  a  nuisance  and  makes  you  feel  ill  at  ease. 

Walk  o?i  a  Narrow  Base —Very  often  you  will  see  a  person 
standing  correctly  but  when  she  starts  to  walk,  she  seems  to 
waddle.  This  happens  because  she  is  walking  with  her  feet  apart. 
Instead  you  must  remember  to  walk  on  a  narrow  base.  To  do 
this,  you  must  feel  your  knees  touch  with  each  step  and  you 
must  walk  from  your  hips,  keeping  the  upper  part  of  your  body 
calmly  relaxed. 

You  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  morale  these  days, 
and  wondering  what  you  can  do  to  preserve  it.  A  good  appear¬ 
ance  is  one  of  the  answers.  To  feel  the  tops,  you  must  look  it. 
Your  courage  in  face  of  trouble  must  receive  some  reassurance. 
If  it  doesn’t,  it  stops  just  as  a  flame  burns  faintly  or  brilliantly 
according  to  the  fuel.  Good  appearance  is  the  fuel  you  need.  It 
builds  up  something  positive,  keeps  your  spirits  riding  high.  The 
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Army  and  Navy  have  used  this  strategy  with  their  men.  You 
know  what  a  uniform  does  for  the  average  man.  Strive  to  make 
your  appearance  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  so  that  you  will 
feel  at  your  best  mentally. 


Activities 

1.  Have  a  snapshot  taken  of  yourself  in  a  tight-fitting  bathing 
suit.  Have  this  enlarged  until  the  figure  measures  6  inches. 

2.  After  looking  at  your  picture,  make  a  list  of  your  figure  faults. 
What  can  you  do  to  correct  them? 

3.  Using  your  picture  as  a  model,  design  a  dress  which  will  have 
the  correct  lines  for  your  figure. 

4.  Using  the  same  model,  design  clothes  which  will  be  correct 
for  you  for  the  following  outfits:  school  dress,  street  suit,  afternoon 
dress,  dinner  dress,  evening  dress,  spectator-sport  costume,  basic 
dress,  winter  coat. 

5.  Design  some  appropriate  accessories  which  you  might  use  on 
the  basic  dress  you  have  just  planned. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  photographs  from  fashion  magazines  that 
are  good  illustrations  of  the  following  art  principles:  (a)  emphasis, 
( b )  proportion,  ( c )  balance,  ( d )  rhythm,  and  (c)  harmony. 

7.  Bring  to  class  pictures  that  demonstrate  the  principle  of  optical 
illusion. 

8.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  following  details:  the  shape  of  your 
face,  any  uninteresting  facial  characteristics,  and  your  personal  col¬ 
oring. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  the  type  of  neck  line,  coiffure,  and  hats  that  you 
should  wear.  Illustrate. 

10.  Make  a  list  of  the  colors  you  can  wear. 

11.  Bring  to  class  pictures  illustrating  each  of  the  seven  color 
harmonies. 

12.  Make  a  scrap-book  showing  dresses,  suits,  coats,  hats,  shoes,  and 
accessories  that  you  feel  would  look  well  on  you. 

13.  Plan  a  complete  outfit  for  yourself  for  the  following  occa¬ 
sions:  a  school  tea  dance,  a  football  game,  Senior  Prom,  church,  a 
tennis  match,  an  interview  for  a  position.  Illustrate. 

14.  Watch  demonstrations  either  at  a  beauty  shop  or  at  school  for 
the  correct  method  of  giving  a  shampoo  and  manicure. 

15.  Watch  a  demonstration  of  the  correct  way  to  put  on  make-up. 

16.  Make  an  outline  drawing  of  your  face,  and  decide  the  proper 
place  for  you  to  place  your  rouge. 

17.  Plan  the  rearrangement  of  your  bureau  drawers  sc  that  they 
can  always  be  kept  neat  and  tidy. 
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1 8.  Plan  the  remodeling  of  your  clothes  closet  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  take  excellent  care  of  your  clothes  and  still  have  the  closet 
attractive. 

19.  Assemble  a  box  of  mending  supplies. 

20.  Collect  pictures  and  cartoons  showing  undesirable  mannerisms. 
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CLOTHING 


PLANNING  YOUR  WARDROBE 

Although  you  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  your  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  and  are  feeling  confident  that  you  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  achieve  that  perfect  picture,  there  are  still  certain 
obstacles  which  you  must  hurdle.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  how 
your  clothes  should  look,  and  it’s  another  actually  to  buy  or  make 
those  garments.  There  are  many  things  which  hinder  this  process, 
and  so  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
the  question  of  how  you  should  spend  your  money  wisely  and 
well. 


A  CLOTHING  PLAN  DEPENDS  ON  YOUR  INCOME 

An  important  problem  to  be  solved  in  any  family  is  how  much 
money  can  be  spent  for  clothing.  Usually  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  income  is  used  this  way.  You  will  probably  be  surprised 
how  little  you  should  really  spend.  If  your  father  earns  $2,000  a 
year,  your  entire  family  should  spend  only  $300  for  clothing.  If 
there  are  several  brothers  and  sisters,  you  can  plainly  see  that 
there  won’t  be  very  much  for  any  of  you.  Often  fathers  and 
mothers  do  not  tell  their  daughters  how  much  there  is  to  spend. 
Because  you  do  not  have  much  knowledge  concerning  money, 
you  probably  have  caused  them  many  unhappy  hours.  You  do 
not  realize  the  value  of  money  and  you  expect  it  will  cover  all  of 
your  desires.  You  must  learn  not  to  beg  your  family  for  a  new 
dress  if  they  can’t  afford  it. 
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Financial  Conference— In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem 
wisely,  a  financial  conference  should  be  held.  You  will  discover 
what  the  family  income  is.  You  will  plainly  learn  that  money 
doesn’t  grow  on  trees.  Together  you  should  plan  how 
much  each  of  you  can  have  to  spend.  This  will  eliminate 
any  feeling  of  unfairness.  Several  things  must  be  considered 
before  this  amount  may  be  determined— first,  the  number  in  the 
family  and,  second,  the  occupations  and  responsibilities  of  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  the  family.  If  Dad  works  in  a  factory,  he  will 
require  less  than  if  he  works  in  an  office.  If  Mother  is  an  active 
club  woman,  she  will  need  more  clothes  than  if  she  stayed  at 
home  constantly.  The  high-school  students  will  need  more  than 
the  younger  children.  These  facts  can  be  discussed  at  the  family 
conference.  Of  course  these  conferences  are  private  matters 
which  should  be  discussed  only  with  the  members  of  yo,ur  fam¬ 
ily.  When  you  know  what  your  allotment  is,  you  can  then  make 
your  plans. 

Budget  —  A  good  way  to  start  is  to  make  a  clothing  budget.  A 
budget  is  a  wise  plan  for  the  spending  and  saving  of  the  future 
income.  It  will  make  you  think  before  you  purchase  anything 
and  you  will  buy  only  what  you  really  need.  It  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  be  better  dressed  and  to  save  money  at  the  same 
time. 

Inventory A  clothing  inventory  should  be  taken  before  you 
make  out  your  plan.  This  will  be  a  list  of  every  bit  of  clothing 
that  you  own.  When  you  make  this  list,  you  should  divide  your 
clothes  in  various  groups: 

1.  Garments  that  you  can  use  just  as  they  are. 

2.  Garments  that  must  be  repaired. 

3.  Garments  that  may  be  renovated  and  made  over. 

4.  Garments  which  must  be  discarded. 

Using  this  list  as  a  guide,  you  can  decide  what  you  are  going  to 
need  and  want,  so  that  you  will  have  a  well-rounded  wardrobe. 
After  you  have  made  your  decision,  you  must  decide  whether 
you  have  sufficient  money  to  buy  them.  You  must  learn  to  ap¬ 
portion  your  money  so  that  all  of  your  wants  will  be  met. 
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Divisions  of  the  Clothing  Budget  —  Often  you  may  splurge  on 
one  garment,  and  then  you  do  not  have  enough  left  to  buy  cer¬ 
tain  necessities.  If  you  plan  to  spend  about  the  following  amounts 
for  each  type  of  clothing,  you  won’t  have  that  trouble. 

Per  Cent 


Outer  garments .  50 

Undergarments  .  12 

Footwear  and  hose .  15 

Hats  .  8 

Accessories  .  5 

Protective  and  miscellaneous .  5 

Care  and  repair .  5 


You  may  decide  to  vary  these  percentages  a  little  to  fit  your  par¬ 
ticular  case.  Perhaps  you  received  underwear  for  birthday  and 
Christmas  gifts  and  therefore  you  will  have  that  money  to  spend 
for  something  else.  However,  you  must  keep  the  entire  amount 
in  good  proportion.  Often  a  person  spends  a  great  deal  for  outer 
garments,  but  fails  to  allow  anything  for  care  and  repair,  or  for 
undergarments.  All  phases  of  clothing  must  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  if  you  are  going  to  be  well  dressed. 

How  to  spend  your  clothing  money  wisely  is  a  very  personal 
problem.  Each  of  you  will  handle  it  in  a  different  way  since  your 
needs  are  quite  varied. 

Personal  Factors  Influence  Your  Requirements 

Type  of  Life  You  Lead.— This  factor  is  most  important.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  activities  at  home,  school,  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  you  go  to  school  and  spend  the  rest  of  your  time  at 
home,  your  clothing  needs  will  be  quite  different  from  the  girl 
who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  social  and  athletic  life  of  the 
community.  Sports  make  great  demands  on  your  clothing  allow¬ 
ance  as  each  sport  has  its  own  costume.  If  you  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  athletics,  you  will  need  various  costumes  that  a  girl  who 
simply  watches  a  game  will  not  need.  A  socially  minded  girl  will 
plan  a  wardrobe  which  will  include  more  afternoon  and  evening 
dresses  than  sport  clothes.  You  must  analyze  your  own  persona) 
needs.  Your  clothes  must  be  functional  and  you  must  have 
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clothes  which  are  appropriate  for  your  particular  type  of  activity. 

Where  You  Live.— Whether  you  live  in  the  city,  in  a  small 
town,  or  in  the  country  makes  a  great  difference  in  your  clothing 
needs.  Semi-tailored  street  clothes  are  appropriate  for  city  wear, 
while  gay,  informal  tweeds  and  cottons  may  be  worn  in  the 
country.  Climate  also  is  an  important  factor.  Cool  linens  and 
cottons  can  be  used  in  warm  climates,  whereas  warm  woolens 
and  furs,  which  are  much  more  expensive,  are  needed  in  cold 
climates. 

Standard  of  Living—  If  you  have  been  brought  up  to  feel  that 
your  appearance  is  a  very  important  matter,  you  will  be  more 
interested  in  having  nice  clothes.  Your  family  may  feel  that  good 
clothes  are  a  social  asset.  They  may  feel  that  clothes  are  an  index 
of  social  advancement— that  you  cannot  be  invited  to  certain 
places  unless  your  outfit  is  distinctly  new  and  fashionable,  and 
that  to  be  a  leader  in  your  community  and  school  you  must  be 
well  dressed.  Naturally  if  this  feeling  exists  in  your  family,  you 
will  desire  new  and  appropriate  outfits.  However,  if  your  desire 
is  simply  to  be  neat  and  attractive,  not  fashionable,  then  your 
problem  is  much  easier  to  solve. 

Care  You  Take  of  Your  Clothing—  This  plays  an  important 
part  in  your  plan.  If  you  launder  your  personal  garments  your¬ 
self,  you  will  not  need  as  many  stockings  and  undergarments  as 
you  will  if  you  put  them  in  the  weekly  family  laundry.  Rinsing 
out  your  stockings  each  evening  makes  them  wear  longer,  so  that 
you  will  not  have  to  buy  as  many  pairs.  Good  grooming  habits 
will  help  your  clothing  budget  considerably. 

Are  You  Able  to  Make  Your  Oven  Clothes?— If  you  can  sew, 
knit,  and  crochet  well,  you  will  find  that  these  achievements  help 
your  financial  state  considerably.  You  can  make  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  accessories;  you  can  copy  expensive  clothes;  you  can  make 
something  new  out  of  something  old.  But  you  must  be  able  to 
sew  well.  Then  your  garments  will  have  a  professional  look  and 
you  will  save  a  great  deal  of  money  and  still  look  as  smart  as  if 
you  had  bought  your  clothes  made  to  order  from  an  expensive 
shop. 
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MAKING  YOUR  CLOTHING  PLAN 

You  can  make  out  your  budget  when  you  have  made  out  your 
inventory,  carefully  analyzed  your  needs,  and  know  exactly  how 
much  you  have  to  spend.  The  plan  given  here  is  quite  compre¬ 
hensive.  It  does  not  mean  that  each  individual  needs  all  of  these 
articles.  It  has  simply  been  compiled  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
one. 

Clothing  Plan 


Article 

N wiiber  of 
Articles 
Needed 

The  Total 
Expendi¬ 
tures 

Life  of 
Garment 

Annual 

Cost 

Outer  Garments 

Coat— winter 
spring 
sport 
evening 

Suits 

Dresses 

school— summer 

school— winter 

spectator  sport 

street 

afternoon 

dinner 

evening 

Skirts 

Sweaters 

Blouses 

Jackets 

Slacks 

Gym  outfit 

Special  sport  clothes 
skiing 
skating 
tennis 
riding 
bathing 

Undergarments 

Panties 

Brassieres 

Slips 

Girdles 

Nightgowns 

Pajamas 
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Clothing  Plan  —(Continued) 


Article 

Number  of 
Articles 
Needed 

The  Total 
Expendi¬ 
tures 

Life  of 
Garment 

Annual 

Cost 

Hats 

Dress— winter 

summer 

Sport 

Foot  Covering 

Shoes— school 
spectator  sport 
street 
afternoon 
evening 

Sneakers 

Bedroom  slippers 

Ski  boots 

Skating 

Beach 

Hose 

Silk— nylon— rayon 
service  weight 
sheer 

Cotton 

Socks 

Accessories 

Gloves 

Handkerchiefs 

Scarfs 

Collars 

Cuffs 

Dickeys 

Belts 

Jewelry— beads 
pins 
clips 
bracelets 
rings 

Boutonnieres— flowers 
Bags— school 
afternoon 
evening 

Vanity 

Ribbons 

Protective  Garments 
Raincoat 

Umbrella 

Galoshes 
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Clothing  Plan  —(Continued) 


Article 

Number  of 
Articles 
Needed 

The  Total 
Expendi¬ 
tures 

Life  of 
Garment 

Annual 

Cost 

Rubbers 

Apron 

Smock 

Miscellaneous 

Sanitary  supplies 
Toilet  articles 

Daily  Record  — When  your  budget  has  been  worked  out,  you 
will  want  to  try  to  live  within  it.  In  order  really  to  check  your¬ 
self,  you  should  keep  a  daily  record  of  your  expenditures.  You 
can  see  where  your  money  goes  by  doing  this  and  you  can  de¬ 
cide  whether  you  are  spending  it  wisely.  It  will  also  help  you 
compile  an  accurate  budget  for  next  year.  This  account  must  be 
kept  day  by  day.  Don’t  trust  your  memory.  Carry  a  small  note¬ 
book  in  your  bag,  and  jot  down  each  item  immediately.  The  ex¬ 
pense  record  given  here  may  help  you. 


Clothing  Expense  Record 
Month  of _ 


Descrip¬ 

tion 

Outer 

gar¬ 

ments 

Under- 

gar- 

ments 

Hats 

Shoes 

and 

Hose 

Accesso¬ 

ries 

Pro¬ 

tective 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

Today  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  you  should  learn 
to  spend  your  money  wisely.  You  are  being  urged  to  save  and 
conserve  materials.  The  cost  of  living  is  mounting  and  you  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  as  much.  You  must  practise  thrift.  It  will  not 
only  help  your  country,  but  you  at  the  same  time  will  become  a 
better-dressed  individual.  Remember: 

1.  Plan  your  whole  wardrobe  so  that  you  will  buy  the  necessities 
first. 

2.  Only  wear  clothes  in  which  you  feel  and  look  well. 

3.  Wear  basic,  classic  clothes.  Fads,  novelties,  one-purpose  dresses, 
and  high-style  fashion  should  be  avoided. 
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4.  Wear  various  accessories  with  your  good  basic  costume. 

5.  Choose  a  color  scheme.  Blend  everything  together.  This  avoids 
the  need  for  various  colored  accessories,  hats,  and  shoes. 

6.  Cheap  accessories  spoil  an  outfit.  Save  clips,  buttons,  and  buckles 
from  good  clothes  to  replace  cheap  ones  later  on. 

7.  Buy  or  make  one  outfit  which  is  complete  in  every  detail.  In  it 
you  will  always  feel  well  dressed. 

8.  Garments  purchased  at  the  height  of  the  season  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive. 

9.  Spend  more  money  on  the  clothes  you  use  the  most  than  you 
do  on  the  ones  you  use  occasionally. 

10.  Do  not  buy  a  fur-trimmed  coat  if  the  fur  is  cheap.  An  untrimmed 
one  will  be  more  serviceable. 

11.  Wear  protective  clothes  on  rainy,  snowy  days. 

12.  Do  not  place  shoes,  rubbers,  or  fur  near  heat  when  drying. 

13.  Shoes  wear  longer  if  you  have  two  pairs  which  you  can  wear  on 
alternate  days. 

14.  If  avoidable,  do  not  buy  clothes  that  must  be  dry-cleaned. 

15.  Buy  interchangeable  clothes— skirts,  jackets,  sweaters,  blouses. 

16.  Wear  a  dickey  to  keep  the  collar  on  your  wool  or  silk  dress  or 
jacket  from  soiling. 

17.  Use  left-over  bits  of  material  for  accessories. 

18.  Buy  garments  bearing  informative  labels. 


LEARN  TO  CHOOSE  FABRICS  INTELLIGENTLY 

Before  you  actually  purchase  an  article,  there  are  certain  facts 
concerning  textiles  that  you  should  know.  You  want  to  be  able 
to  select  clothes  that  are  becoming  to  you  and  also  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  To  be  a  judge  of  quality  is  not  always  easy,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  make  this  task  easier  for 
you.  Informative  labels  have  been  placed  on  garments.  Unless 
you  know  what  the  terms  on  the  label  mean,  however,  you  are 
no  better  off.  In  a  very  brief  study  of  textiles  you  will  learn  some 
of  the  important  facts. 

Types  of  Fibers 

There  are  two  classes  of  fibers— natural  and  synthetic.  Vege¬ 
table  fibers  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  and  animal  fibers  such  as 
wool  and  silk  are  natural  fibers.  Synthetic  fibers  are  divided  into 
two  groups— organic  and  inorganic.  Rayon,  nylon,  and  vinyon 
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come  in  the  organic  group  whereas  the  glass  fibers  are  in  the 
inorganic. 

Cotton. — This  fiber  is  the  most  commonly  used.  The  best  cot- 
«  ton  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  goes  through  a  series  of 
processes  which  converts  it  from  a  white  fluffy  ball  into  cloth. 

Ginning  removes  the  seeds  from  the  ball.  It  is  baled  and  shipped 
to  a  manufacturing  center.  After  the  bales  are  opened,  they  are 
mixed  together  and  this  fluffy  mass  is  then  cleaned.  The  fiber 
must  be  disentangled  by  carding  which  is  really  a  brushing.  It  is 
later  combed.  The  straightened  fibers  are  then  spun  into  a  thread. 
The  thread  may  be  now  bleached  and  dyed  if  desired.  Then  it  is 
ready  to  be  woven.  Weaving  is  the  conversion  of  the  thread  into 
material.  The  material  must  now  go  through  some  finishing 
process. 

Sizing  stiffens  the  material.  It  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  starch, 
clay,  mucilage,  glycerine,  wax,  or  ammonia  water.  This  is  the 
reason  some  materials  become  sleazy  after  laundering.  Cambric 
is  such  a  material. 

Calendering  gives  a  high  luster  to  the  material  by  placing  it 
through  heavy,  heated  rollers. 

Mercerization  also  gives  a  luster  to  the  material  by  placing  it 
in  a  strong  caustic  alkali  solution. 

Lisle  is  made  by  passing  the  fiber  through  a  gas  flame  to  singe 
off  the  fuzzy  ends.  It  may  also  be  treated  with  sulphuric  or  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid. 

Linen. — The  other  vegetable  fiber  is  linen.  It  is  made  from  flax 
which  grows  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Russia.  After  the  stalk  has 
been  pulled,  the  seeds  and  leaves  are  removed  by  rippling  and  the 
outer  stalk  is  removed  by  a  fermenting  process  called  retting. 
The  fiber  is  then  dried  and  scutched.  The  carding  and  combing 
process  is  called  hackling.  It  is  then  formed  into  slivers  which  are 
spun.  Natural  linen  is  dark  and  must  be  bleached  after  voeaving 
takes  place.  The  finished  material  is  then  bettled  to  give  it  its 
lovely  gloss  and  leathery  feeling. 

Wool.— Wool  is  an  animal  fiber  and  the  hair  of  sheep  is  most 
commonly  used.  The  sheep  are  raised  with  great  care.  Shearing 
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usually  takes  place  in  May.  The  wool  is  then  sorted  according 
to  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  it  came.  It  is  scoured  to  re¬ 
move  oil  and  dirt  and  is  then  blended.  Wool  is  often  dyed  at  this 
time.  If  the  material  is  to  be  soft,  fuzzy  woolen ,  the  fiber  is 
simply  carded  before  it  is  spun.  If  a  worsted  yarn  is  desired,  it 
must  be  carded ,  gilled ,  and  combed ,  so  that  the  thread  will  be 
tightly  twisted.  The  woven  material  must  be  inspected  for  flaws 
and  knots  and  bunches,  and  removed  by  a  process  called  burling. 
The  cloth  is  washed ,  and  dyed.  The  material  is  now  soaked  in 
hot  water  and  run  through  heavy  rollers  to  bring  the  fibers  closer 
together.  This  process  is  called  f idling  or  felting.  The  material  is 
napped  with  a  teazle  to  make  it  slightly  fuzzy.  The  nap  is  then 
sheared.  The  material  is  steamed,  pressed,  and  brushed  before  it 
is  finished. 

Silk— The  other  animal  fiber  is  silk.  Japan  and  China  have  pro¬ 
duced  it  in  large  quantities.  The  silk  worms  are  carefully  raised 
from  the  egg  to  the  cocoon  and  chrysalis  stage  when  the  cocoon 
is  heated  to  kill  the  moth.  The  raw  silk  is  unwound  by  soaking 
the  cocoon  in  hot  water  to  soften  the  gum  which  holds  the  silk 
filament  together.  The  end  of  the  fiber  is  then  found  and  the 
unwinding  or  reeling  begins.  Gum  still  remains  on  the  fiber  and 
must  be  removed  bv  degumming.  It  is  bleached  and  then  woven. 
The  material  is  sometimes  weighted  by  adding  metallic  salts. 

Rayon—  Rayon  is  a  synthetic  fiber.  There  are  four  processes 
used  to  make  various  types— the  nitrocellulose  process,  the  cu- 
prammonium  process,  the  viscose  process,  and  the  acetate  process. 
Each  of  these  uses  a  pure  cellulose  which  is  procured  from  spruce 
pulp  or  cotton  linters.  The  cellulose  is  changed  to  a  fluid  by  using 
certain  chemicals.  This  solution  is  spun  by  forcing  it  through  fine 
holes  of  a  metal  spinneret.  The  filament  coagulates  and  hardens 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  or  a  special  bath,  and  the  fila¬ 
ments  are  then  twisted  together.  The  warp  threads  are  sized  be¬ 
fore  weaving.  The  material  is  then  scoured  and  desized  before 
it  is  ready  for  dyeing.  Various  types  of  fibers  take  colors  differ¬ 
ently.  The  material  may  then  be  tentered ,  which  straightens  the 
threads.  Palmering  is  an  ironing  process  which  gives  a  gloss 
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and  soft  feeling  to  the  material.  Delustering  removes  the  gloss. 

Nylon.— A  real  synthetic  fiber  has  been  made  called  nylon.  It 
is  produced  from  synthetic  resin  which  is  made  from  bituminous 
coal,  water,  and  air.  This  resin  is  forced  through  tiny  holes  by 
means  of  a  pressure  head  of  nitrogen.  The  filaments  are  drawn 
from  the  spinneret  and  wound  together.  The  fibers  or  yarns 
are  treated  with  steam  or  hot  water.  It  is  this  treatment  that  gives 
nylon  hosiery  its  permanent  shape. 

Vinyon.—  Another  synthetic  fiber  produced  from  resin  is  vin- 
yon.  It  was  made  before  nylon.  Vinyon  is  derived  from  coal,  salt, 
air,  and  water.  A  white  powder  is  dissolved  in  acetone,  and  after 
filtering  and  de-aerating,  the  solution  is  spun  by  a  dry-  or  air¬ 
spinning  process.  The  filaments  are  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
hours  before  spinning.  The  fibers  are  stretched  and  then  set. 

Lastex.—  From  the  milk  of  the  rubber  tree  called  latex,  lastex 
is  made.  A  curd  is  made  from  the  milk  by  treating  with  dilute 
acid  and  then  converted  into  a  material  resembling  rubber  by 
using  ingredients  from  natural  gas,  air,  and  soap.  Latex  is  made 
into  a  thread  and  covered  with  yarn  of  various  fibers  and  it  is 
then  called  lastex. 

Lanital— This  synthetic  fiber  is  made  from  milk.  The  casein 
is  acidified  and  then  dried  in  cake  form.  It  is  dissolved  by  chem¬ 
icals,  and  drawn  into  thread  which  resembles  wool. 

Spun  glass ,  cellophane ,  visca ,  and  plastics  are  other  synthetics 
which  are  being  used  in  innumerable  ways.  Each  fiber  has  cer¬ 
tain  distinguishing  characteristics  which  you  can  soon  learn  to 
identify.  The  chart  on  pages  396-397  will  help  you  with  this  study. 

From  Fiber  +0  Material 

After  the  fibers  are  spun  into  a  thread,  they  must  be  converted 
into  cloth  by  weaving.  Two  sets  of  threads  are  interlaced.  The 
lengthwise  thread  is  called  warp,  the  crosswise  is  called  woof  or 
filling.  The  warp  threads  are  set  up  on  the  loom,  and  the  woof 
thread  is  passed  in  and  out.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this 
and  different  types  of  weaving  give  great  variety  to  the  finished 
material. 
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i.  The  plain  weave  is  the  most  common.  The  woof  thread  is 
simply  placed  over  and  under  each  alternate  warp  thread.  It  is  used 
to  make  such  material  as  gingham,  percale, 
muslin,  linen,  taffeta,  and  homespun.  The 
cord  and  rib  effect  is  a  variation  of  this 


variation  of  the 
and  several 


weave. 

2.  Basket  weave  is  a 
plain  weave.  Several  warps 
filling  threads  are  used  as  one. 

3.  The  twill  weave  is  the  strongest 
weave.  A  diagonal  line  seems  to  appear 
because  of  the  weaving.  Durable  fabrics 
such  as  khaki  and  serge  are  made  this  way. 

4.  The  satin  weave  is  made  by  one 
warp  thread  passing  over  many  woof 
threads.  It  gives  a  smooth,  glossy  appear¬ 
ance.  The  weave  is  used  for  satin,  and  va¬ 
riations  of  it  in  sateen  and  damask. 

5.  The  pile  weave  is  made  by  using  a 
third  set  of  threads.  These  threads  form 
loops  or  cut  ends  on  the  surface  of  the 
cloth.  It  is  used  in  making  Turkish  towel¬ 
ing,  velvet,  and  corduroy. 

6.  The  gauze  weave  is  sometimes  called 
leno  weaving.  The  warp  thread  makes  a 
simple  twist  around  the  woof  thread.  It  is 
used  in  making  marquisette. 

There  are  many  novelty  weaves 
which  are  a  combination  of  these. 


TT 


u 
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Knitting  is  another  way  of  producing 
material.  Loops  are  formed  which  hang 
one  upon  the  other.  There  are  two 
kinds— filling  and  warp  knit.  Filling  knit 
is  widely  used  and  a  single  thread  is 
carried  back  and  forth  in  loops  on  a  set 
of  needles.  Each  loop  is  consecutively 
made.  Stockings  are  made  this  way. 
Warp  knitting  is  used  for  cloth. 

Fabric  Design—  The  design  of  the 
material  is  often  made  during  the  weav¬ 
ing  process.  This  is  called  a  structural 
design.  Gingham  is  an  example  of  this 


Satin 


gauze 


Weaves. 
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design  since  the  design  appears  the  same  on  both  sides.  However, 
if  the  design  does  not  appear  the  same  on  both  sides,  you  know 
that  it  is  a  surface  design  material.  Printed  materials  are  of  this 
latter  type  and  the  surface  design  is  applied  in  several  ways.  It 
may  be  done  directly  by  passing  the  engraved  or  etched  cylinders 
over  the  cloth.  When  a  paste  is  applied  to  a  dyed  cloth  which 
makes  the  design  lighter  than  the  original  cloth,  it  is  done  by  the 
discharge  method.  Resist  printing  is  accomplished  by  covering 
parts  of  the  material  with  substances  which  will  prevent  the  color¬ 
ing  of  those  portions.  Screen  printing  and  stenciling  are  done  by 
the  direct  method. 

Informative  Labels 

Before  you  select  any  material,  you  must  consider  its  durabil¬ 
ity,  serviceability,  “cleanability,”  and  the  cost.  The  chart  giving 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  fibers  will  help  you  decide 
whether  a  fabric  launders  well,  fades,  or  is  affected  by  light. 
Many  fabrics  have  labels  which  will  also  help  you.  These  labels 
have  appeared  in  the  last  few  years.  In  order  that  you  will  under¬ 
stand  exactly  what  they  mean,  a  brief  explanation  is  given  here. 
Many  of  these  are  finishing  processes  which  have  recently  been 
developed. 

1.  Aqua-sec,  Cravanette,  Koroseal,  Wataset,  and  Zelan  are  finishing 
processes  which  make  the  material  water  repellent.  These  terms  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  label. 

2.  Bellmanized  or  Perma  Starch  labels  indicate  that  a  starch-like 
finish  has  been  applied  to  a  material  to  give  it  a  permanent  stiffness. 

3.  Crease  and  Crush  resistant  labels  indicate  a  finish  given  to  cot¬ 
tons  and  linen  to  reduce  their  tendency  to  wrinkle. 

4.  Naphthalating  is  a  special  cleaning  process  used  on  wool  to 
make  the  fiber  stronger  and  more  lustrous. 

5.  Neva-Wet  is  a  chemical  process  which  makes  the  material  moth, 
perspiration,  stain,  and  water  resistant. 

6.  “Pre-shrunk”  material  is  a  fabric  which  will  not  shrink  more 
than  3  per  cent.  It  does  not  mean  that  it  will  not  shrink  at  all. 

7.  “Pure  silk”  material  is  all  silk  but  gives  no  indication  as  to  how 
much  it  has  been  weighted.  “Pure  dye  silk”  means  that  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  any  other  substance  has  been  added  to  it.  “Pure 
dye”  may  be  used  to  describe  rayon  as  well  as  silk. 
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8.  Sanforizing  is  a  process  used  on  cotton  and  linen  which  guaran¬ 
tees  not  more  than  i  per  cent  shrinkage. 

9.  Spurgeonizing  is  a  process  which  makes  a  silk  stocking  more 
elastic. 

10.  Wool  labeling  is  now  necessary  because  of  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act.  The  following  terms  are  used: 

a.  “Virgin  wool”  or  “new  wool”  is  wool  that  is  used  for  the  first 
time. 

b.  “Wool”’  means  wool  that  has  not  been  reclaimed  from  a  woven 
or  felted  material. 

c.  “Reprocessed  wool”  is  wool  that  has  been  reclaimed  from  a 
wool  product  that  was  never  used. 

d.  “Reused  wool”  is  often  called  shoddy.  It  is  used  wool,  torn 
apart  into  fibers  and  remade. 

11.  Ceiling  price  is  a  new  term  which  now  appears  on  your  price 
tag.  On  April  28,  1942,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  ordered 
that  a  maximum  price  be  placed  on  all  commodities  sold  at  retail 
except  a  few  which  were  specifically  excluded  in  the  regulation.  This 
top  price  is  the  highest  price  charged  by  an  individual  seller  during 
March,  1942.  This  means  that  there  may  be  a  different  price  for  the 
same  article  in  different  stores  just  as  there  always  has  been. 

This  information  will  help  you  greatly  with  your  selection  of 
good  material.  Insist  that  fabrics  be  labeled  correctly.  It  helps 
you  so  much. 

Wartime  Regulations  —  In  the  spring  of  1942  the  War  Produc¬ 
tions  Board  decided  it  was  necessary  to  take  definite  steps  to 
conserve  material  used  for  women’s  clothing.  This  conservation 
policy,  as  laid  down  in  a  ruling  known  as  L  85,  did  not  make  any 
radical  changes  in  styles,  but  simply  eliminated  certain  details 
that  were  considered  non-essential.  No  longer  is  it  possible  or 
patriotic  for  you  to  have  a  new  skirt  with  yards  and  yards  of 
material  in  it.  Patch  pockets,  flaps,  godets,  tunics,  and  unneces¬ 
sary  doubling  or  overlapping  of  material  are  things  of  the  past. 

You  probably  have  noticed  that  certain  commodities  which 
you  have  always  used  are  now  difficult  to  obtain  or  have  disap¬ 
peared  entirely.  The  government  has  priority  on  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  which  you  have  been  using.  Wool  and  cotton  are  needed 
for  uniforms,  nylon  for  parachutes,  rubber  and  metals  for  various 
equipment. 

Cotton  and  rayon  stockings  will  take  the  place  of  silk  and 
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nylon.  Plastics,  wood,  shell,  and  glass  will  be  used  for  costume 
jewelry,  buckles,  buttons,  and  vanities  because  metals,  with  the 
exception  of  sterling  silver,  are  prohibited.  Girdles  will  be  made 
of  fabric  with  insets  of  rubber.  Shoes  will  be  made  in  fewer 
colors  and  styles.  As  dves  and  bleaching  chlorines  are  needed  for 
war  chemicals  and  explosives,  there  will  probably  be  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  natural-colored  fabrics.  If  the  need  for  these  raw  materials 
continues,  you  will  no  doubt  find  many  more  changes  taking 
place  in  the  clothing  field. 

LEARN  TO  MAKE  SMART  CLOTHES 

Advantages  of  Sewing  Well— To  sew  or  not  to  sew  is  always 
a  problem  to  be  solved.  There  are  advantages  on  both  sides.  If 
you  can  sew  well,  then  it  certainly  is  well  worth  the  time  and 
effort  it  takes.  You  will  be  able  to  copy  expensive,  fashionable 
clothes  for  a  sum  of  money  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
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original  price.  However,  if  you  sew  badly,  then  do  not  even 
attempt  it.  A  home-made  pie  is  wonderful  but  a  home-made 
looking  dress  is  hideous.  It  carries  a  stamp  all  its  own.  It  cannot 
be  camouflaged.  Instead  of  sewing,  it  will  be  better  if  you  use 
the  same  amount  of  time  and  energy  shopping  wisely.  This  isn’t 
an  easy  task.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  inexpensive  garments 
on  the  market  today.  Many  of  them  are  poorly  constructed, 
ill-fitting,  and  made  of  cheap  material.  There  are  some  in  this 
group,  however,  that  are  quite  nicely  tailored.  You  must  find 
them.  Good  material  and  tailoring  costs  money.  The  more  hand 
touches  there  are  on  a  garment  the  greater  is  the  price.  If  you 
can  make  a  dress  for  $2.98  which  does  not  look  any  better  than 
one  you  could  buy  for  that  price,  then  it  is  better  for  you  to 
spend  your  time  in  a  more  profitable  way.  However,  if  you 
make  a  $2.98  dress  look  like  a  $16.98  one,  then  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  advantage  of  your  talent. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  just  what  you  want  when  you  go 
shopping  in  a  small  community.  You  may  not  be  able  to  find  a 
dress  with  just  the  right  line  or  color  for  you.  If  you  sew  well, 
you  can  make  one  which  really  belongs  to  you.  It  is  an  individual 
model.  It  will  have  been  designed  for  you.  The  dress  will  be 
custom  made,  fitting  you  perfectly,  and  it  will  be  just  as  if  you 
have  gone  to  a  great  dressmaker  and  had  an  original  model  made 
for  you.  You  can  do  this  if  you  wish.  It  will  require  practice  and 
study  on  your  part.  You  will  have  to  find  the  best  way  for  doing 
each  operation  and  you  will  have  to  observe  the  prevailing  seams 
and  seam  finishes  and  how  to  put  in  pleats,  tucks,  and  darts.  Each 
year  these  processes  change  according  to  the  current  fashion.  To 
make  your  costume  look  tailored  and  ready-made  instead  of 
home  made,  you  must  use  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  You  must  start 
at  the  very  beginning  to  do  this  and  learn  all  of  the  basic  steps 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  attractive  clothes. 

Correct  Sewing  Equipment 

Good  sewing  requires  proper  equipment.  You  must  assemble 
these  tools  and  place  them  in  a  box. 
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1.  Scissors :  Less  than  six  inches  in  length.  Blades  made  of  good  steel, 
sharp,  and  closely  fitted. 

2.  Shears:  Over  six  inches  in  length.  Requirements  same  as  for  scis¬ 
sors.  Used  to  cut  heavy  materials. 

3.  Fins:  Thin,  smooth,  sharp  points  and  purchased  by  the  pound. 

4.  Needles:  Sizes  No.  1-12,  running  from  coarse  to  fine.  A  good 
size  needle  is  No.  8.  Crewel  needles  have  a  longer  eye  than  the 
sharps. 

5.  Fin  cushion:  Wool  filling  prevents  the  needles  from  rusting. 

6.  Tape  measure:  Firm,  double  material,  metal  ends,  numbered  on 
both  sides  beginning  at  opposite  ends  so  that  it  is  reversible,  and 
60  inches  long. 

7.  Thread: 

a.  Cotton:  Most  common  sizes  40-100  (50  makes  a  good  basting 
thread,  whereas  70  is  good  for  ordinary  sewing). 

b.  Silk:  Sizes  designated  by  letters  E  to  A. 

c.  Neophil:  Made  from  nylon. 

8.  Thimble:  Light  in  weight  with  small  indentations,  made  of  gold, 
silver,  steel,  celluloid,  or  aluminum.  It  should  fit  the  second 
finger  of  the  hand  holding  the  needle  and  should  cover  the  end 
of  the  finger  nearly  to  the  first  joint. 

9.  Emery:  Small  bag  containing  black  dusting  powder  for  polishing 
needles. 

10.  Small  gage:  Made  of  cardboard  to  show  small  measures  such  as 
Vs  inch,  lA  inch,  and  1  inch.  You  can  make  this  type  yourself,  or 
you  can  purchase  a  commercial  one. 

These  supplies  will  complete  the  standard  equipment  for  your 
box. 

Necessary  Measurements 

Before  you  can  make  any  garment  for  yourself,  you  must 
know  your  measurements.  You  must  have  some  one  take  them. 
Stand  erect,  heels  together,  head  up,  shoulders  back,  tummy  in, 
and  hips  tucked  under  while  the  measurements  are  being  taken. 
A  tape  measure  should  be  placed  around  your  normal  waist  line. 
You  will  find  it  if  you  put  your  hands  on  the  soft  part  between 
the  last  rib  and  the  hip  bone.  The  measurer  will  stand  in  back  of 
you  while  she  takes  the  following  measurements: 

1.  The  bust  measure  is  taken  over  the  fullest  part  of  the  bust,  well 
up  under  the  arms,  and  straight  across  the  back. 
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The  correct  method  for  taking  measurements. 

2.  The  waist  ?neasure  is  taken  at  the  normal  waist  line. 

3.  The  hip  measure  is  taken  six  inches  below  the  waist  line  and 
over  the  fullest  part  of  the  hips. 

4.  The  length  measure  is  taken  from  the  center  back  of  the  neck 
to  the  floor. 

5.  The  outside  arm  measure  is  taken  from  the  bony  edge  of  the 
shoulder  around  the  elbow,  which  is  bent,  to  the  wrist. 

6.  The  inside  arm  measure  is  taken  from  the  muscle  that  joins  the 
arm  to  the  body  to  the  base  of  the  thumb  at  the  wrist  with  the 
arm  straight. 

7.  The  wrist  measure  is  taken  around  the  wrist. 

8.  The  girth  measure  is  taken  over  the  muscular  part  of  the  upper 
arm. 

9.  The  front  and  back  chest  measures  should  be  taken. 
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10.  The  length  from  the  highest  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  waist 
and  floor  in  front  and  back. 

These  are  generally  the  measurements  that  you  will  need.  Keep 
them  in  your  box  for  reference.  From  these  measurements,  you 
can  tell  what  size  pattern  to  buy,  and  whether  it  will  need  alter¬ 
ing. 

What  to  Make 

You  are  now  ready  to  decide  what  you  are  going  to  make.  It 
should  be  something  simple,  and  something  that  you  really  need. 
Perhaps  your  teacher  may  suggest  something.  It  might  be  a 
dickey,  a  pinafore,  a  jerkin,  a  pair  of  panties,  or  a  blouse.  If  it 
takes  too  long  to  make,  you  will  become  impatient.  You  should 
make  something  of  sturdy  material  for,  without  a  doubt,  you  will 
have  to  rip. 

When  you  have  decided  what  you  are  going  to  make,  look 
through  good  fashion  magazines  until  you  see  the  correct  pat¬ 
tern.  Select  one  which  is  suitable  for  you.  You  will  have  to 
remember  all  of  these  things  you  have  learned  about  line.  Fashion 
figures  are  drawn  exceptionally  tall  so  as  to  give  a  very  slender 
appearance.  Because  of  this,  the  garment  may  not  look  the  same 
on  you. 

Pattern  Selection 

Most  patterns  are  purchased  according  to  age  or  bust  measure. 
Skirt  patterns  are  bought  by  waist  measure.  Unless  you  know 
the  bust  measure  that  corresponds  to  the  age  you  are  asking  for, 
you  should  always  ask  for  it  by  measure  instead  of  by  age.  You 
will  find  that  it  is  wiser  to  buy  a  good  pattern  than  a  cheap  one. 
The  better  ones  are  made  to  fit  the  figure  properly.  Their  direc¬ 
tions  are  definite,  which  is  a  great  aid  in  making  a  fine  garment. 

When  you  actually  purchase  your  pattern  ask  for  it  by  number 
and  state  the  size  you  desire.  Look  at  the  envelop  carefully  to  be 
sure  you  are  getting  the  correct  one.  Patterns  are  not  returnable 
after  they  are  opened.  Study  the  picture  showing  the  different 
parts  in  order  to  be  sure  it  is  made  the  way  you  expected  it  to  be. 
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before  you  purchase  a  pattern  in  order  to  decide  which  size 
corresponds  to  your  particular  measurements. 


Material  Suitable  to  Pattern 

You  usually  buy  your  material  after  you  have  selected  your 
pattern.  A  list  of  appropriate  materials  to  use  is  given  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  and  be  sure  to  look  at  this  list.  You  want  to  purchase  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  suitable  for  the  pattern.  You  may  want  a  sharkskin 
dress  but  without  thinking  you  buy  a  pattern  that  will  make  up 
nicer  in  chiffon.  Naturally,  your  finished  garment  will  not  meet 
your  expectations  if  you  do  make  it  in  sharkskin.  A  chart  on  the 
envelop  will  also  tell  you  how  much  material  you  will  need.  The 
amount  needed  will  depend  on  the  width  of  your  material.  Ma¬ 
terial  fifty-four  inches  wide  cuts  to  the  best  advantage.  It  will 
be  cheaper  in  the  end,  although  it  is  more  expensive  per  yard. 
However,  all  materials  are  not  made  in  this  width.  If  the  material 
has  a  nap  such  as  velvet,  more  material  will  be  needed  because 
there  is  an  up  and  down.  You  must  also  purchase  a  thread  to 
match  your  material. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  DICKEY 

You  are  now  ready  to  begin  your  real  fun— the  making  of  a 
garment.  It  is  like  doing  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  There  are  many  pieces. 
When  they  are  carefully  fitted  together  a  lovely  picture  results. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  garment  you  are  making. 

Suppose  your  class  should  decide  to  start  with  a  dickey.  You 
never  have  too  many  in  your  wardrobe.  You  can  make  one  of 
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candy  stripe  cotton  or  pastel  broadcloth.  You  can  put  your 
monogram  on  the  collar.  There  are  innumerable  ways  to  show 
your  individuality.  It  is  something  that  will  be  inexpensive  and 
you  surely  need  a  new  one.  It  offers 
a  fine  chance  to  learn  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ent  things  about  sewing. 

Material  to  Choose  —  Several  of 
you  can  use  the  same  pattern.  A  yard 
of  material  will  make  one.  It  will  be 
better  if  you  use  a  cotton  material 
such  as  broadcloth,  gingham,  per¬ 
cale,  chambray,  or  shantung.  These 
materials  are  easy  to  work  on  and 
they  press  nicely. 

You  will  be  wise  if  you  take  all  of 
your  materials  to  school  and  have 
your  teacher  inspect  your  work  be¬ 
fore  you  cut  it  out.  Then  you  will 
be  sure  that  you  have  started  correctly.  When  you  start  at  home, 
you  usually  find  that  you  have  made  some  mistakes. 

Correct  Way  to  Use  a  Pattern.— Your  pattern  must  first  be 
sorted.  There  are  always  extra  pieces  vhich  you  are  not  going  to 
use.  Fold  these  and  replace  them  in  the  envelop.  The  chart  in 
your  pattern  has  a  picture  of  the  parts,  which  will  help  you 
to  distinguish  them. 

You  must  then  test  your  pattern  to  see  if  it  is  going  to  fit.  This 
can  be  done  in  several  ways. 

1.  You  can  pin  or  baste  the  pattern  together  and  then  try  it  on. 

2.  You  can  hold  the  pattern  up  to  you.  This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
way,  however. 

3.  You  can  measure  each  part.  Remember  that  allowances  for  seams 
and  fullness  have  been  made  on  the  pattern. 

4.  You  can  check  the  measurement  chart.  You  w.ill  be  able  to  see 
immediately  if  your  measurements  are  the  same  as  those  of  your 
pattern. 

If  your  pattern  fits,  you  can  proceed  to  place  it  on  your  mate¬ 
rial.  However,  if  you  find  it  is  not  quite  right,  you  will  have  to 


A  dickey  that  you  might  make. 
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alter  it.  Altering  the  pattern  will  help  you  to  make  a  nicely  fitting 
garment.  You  will  also  save  time. 


1.  To  shorten :  A  tuck  is  taken 
the  desired  width  above  the 
waist  line  and  below  the  hip 
line  for  a  dress  or  coat. 
The  tuck  is  taken  above  and 
below  the  elbow  for  a  sleeve. 
The  pattern  should  never  be 
shortened  by  folding  the 
lower  edge.  This  would  spoil 
the  general  outline  of  the 
garment.  The  correct  line 
would  be  lost. 

2.  To  lengthen:  A  pattern  is 
cut  above  the  waist  line  and 
below  the  hip  line  for  a  dress 
or  coat.  The  pattern  is 
spread  the  desired  width  on 
the  material.  The  outline  is 
preserved.  A  sleeve  pattern 
is  cut  above  and  below  the 
elbow. 

3.  To  narrow:  A  tuck  is  taken 
in  the  pattern  the  desired 
width  from  the  shoulder  line 
to  the  lower  edge.  The  cen¬ 
ter  back  or  front  should 
never  be  folded  under  as  the 
neck  line  would  be  entirely 
changed.  Fullness  is  taken 
out  by  placing  tucks  at  the 
desired  places.  You  must  be 
careful  to  keep  a  good  arm- 
scye  line. 

4.  To  wide n:  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  the  same  place  that 
you  would  cut  were  you 
taking  a  tuck  to  make  it 
smaller.  The  pattern  is 
spread  to  the  desired  width. 


If  you  do  not  want  to  spoil  your  pattern,  you  can  cut  an  outline 
out  of  newspaper  or  wrapping  paper.  This  can  be  used  for  altera¬ 
tions. 
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Courtesy  of  Vogue  Pattern  Service. 

Study  this  pattern  lay-out  before  you  place  your  pattern 

on  the  material. 


Before  you  begin  to  work,  you  should  study  your  direction 
sheet.  It  will  tell  you  the  meaning  of  perforations  and  other  sym¬ 
bols  used.  Each  one  has  a  special  meaning.  These  have  been 
thought  out  carefully  by  the  person  who  designed  the  pattern 
and  you  should  use  them.  It  will  make  your  sewing  so  much 
simpler  and  better.  Each  company  has  its  own  set  of  markings. 
These  symbols  tell  you  which  edge  you  should  place  on  a  fold 
of  material,  where  seams,  tucks,  pleats,  and  darts  should  come, 
and  which  parts  should  be  joined  together.  You  also  will  know 
which  part  is  placed  on  the  straight  of  the  goods— the  lengthwise 
thread  called  the  warp. 

When  you  are  sure  that  you  know  exactly  what  everything 
means,  you  are  ready  to  cut.  To  do  this  well,  you  must  find  a 
large,  clear  table  space.  Place  the  material  on  the  table  and 
weigh  down  the  heavy  end  so  it  will  not  slip  around.  Part  of 
the  pattern  will  probably  go  on  the  lengthwise  fold.  Your  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  folded  lengthwise,  just  wide  enough  to  take  in  the 
largest  part.  You  will  find  that  this  is  a  more  economical  way. 
The  lengthwise  thread  runs  parallel  to  the  selvedge  edge.  The 
fold  must  be  exactly  on  the  warp  thread.  Of  course,  you  will 
have  decided  which  side  is  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  material, 
and  if  there  is  a  definite  up  and  down.  Some  materials  can  be 
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straightened  by  pulling  a  cross-wise  thread.  If  there  are  wrinkles 
in  the  material,  it  should  be  pressed.  If  you  use  plaid  material, 
you  must  be  sure  that  the  pattern  matches  exactly. 

All  piec  es  should  be  placed  on  your  ma¬ 
terial  before  you  cut.  Then  you  are  sure  that 
you  have  a  place  for  all  of  the  pieces,  and 
that  you  have  saved  all  the  material  you  can. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a  bit  of  juggling.  Ask 
your  teacher  to  inspect  it  before  you  start 
to  cut. 

When  you  pin  your  pattern  to  the  mate¬ 
rial,  pin  the  longest  straight  edge  first.  The 
pins  should  be  placed  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  pattern.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  very 
many  for  just  the  key  points  need  to  be 
pinned. 

You  should  cut  with  sharp  shears  using 
long  even  strokes  to  avoid  ragged  edges.  If 
the  material  can  be  pinked,  pinking  shears 
may  be  used.  The  notches  should  be  cut  out¬ 
wardly  away  from  the  pattern  as  you  can 
see  them  more  plainly.  Moreover,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
material’s  tearing  at  the  notches  when  cut  in  this  way,  and  the 
seams  can  be  narrower.  Notches  can  also  be  marked  with  thread 
or  with  chalk  marks. 

Before  you  remove  the  pattern  from  the  material,  the  perfora¬ 
tions  should  be  marked.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  thread, 
although  chalk  and  pencil  marks  can  be  used.  To  mark  with 
thread,  you  must  use  a  stitch  called  tailor  tacks.  You  should  mark 
each  type  of  perforation  with  a  different  colored  thread.  This 
will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  follow  directions  for  constructing 
your  garment. 

Tailor  tacks  will  be  your  first  attempt  at  sewing.  You  will 
need  a  long  double  thread  with  a  knot  at  the  end.  Place  your 
thimble  on  the  second  finger  of  the  hand  that  holds  the  needle. 
Hold  your  needle  between  your  thumb  and  first  finger.  The 


Perforations  may  be 
marked  with  tailor 
tacks. 
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thimbled  finger  should  hit  the  end  of  the  needle.  In  sewing,  you 
proceed  from  right  to  left.  The  large  part  of  the  material  should 
be  held  in  your  lap  as  this  enables  you  to  guide  the  placement 
of  your  stitches. 

To  make  tailor  tacks: 

1.  Put  needle  down  and  bring  it  up  in  perforation  taking  a  single 
stitch. 

2.  Repeat  stitch,  leaving  a  loose  loop. 

3.  Carry  thread  to  next  perforation. 

4.  Repeat  processes  1  and  2. . 

5.  Continue  these  processes  until  all  perforations  have  been  marked. 

6.  Cut  double  threads  between  perforations. 

7.  Remove  pattern. 

8.  Carefully  pull  apart  the  two  thicknesses  of  material. 

9.  Cut  threads  between  the  two  pieces  of  material. 

When  you  begin  to  use  silk  or  synthetic  materials,  you  may 
find  it  best  to  stay  the  edges.  This  is  done  to  keep  the  material 
from  stretching.  Each  piece  is  placed  on  tissue  paper  and  the 
material  is  basted  and 
stitched  to  the  paper.  Then 
the  paper  is  removed.  A 
line  of  stitching  remains 
around  the  outer  edge  of 
the  material. 

Good  Sewing  Posture 
You  will  find  that  you  will 
be  able  to  do  better  work 
if  you  sit  up  straight  in 
y.our  chair.  Your  feet  should 
be  on  the  floor  and  your 
back  straight.  Avoid  a 
hunched  position.  Hold 
your  material  up,  not  down 
in  your  lap.  Don’t  sew  on  your  knee. 

Proper  Facilities  —  The  room  should  be  well  lighted.  It  will  be 
better  if  you  do  not  have  to  sew  under  artificial  light.  If  you  do, 
there  should  be  no  glare,  and  yet  the  light  should  be  sufficient. 
If  you  are  right-handed,  the  light  should  always  fall  over  your 


Do  you  know  which  of  these  two  girls  is  sit¬ 
ting  correctly? 
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left  shoulder.  A  straight-back  chair  with  no  arms  is  best  for 
sewing. 

Your  Aim —The  making  of  your  first  garment  may  be  tedious. 
You  have  so  many  new  things  to  learn.  You  can  not  perfect  each 
operation  immediately.  It  takes  practice.  Before  you  begin,  you 
should  have  a  definite  aim.  You  want  to  turn  out  as  nearly  perfect 
a  product  as  possible.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  anything  else.  A 
perfect  article  means  tiny  stitches,  straight  seams,  and  flawless 
stitching.  You  probably  will  not  do  it  the  first  time.  Practise 
each  step  because,  you  remember,  practice  makes  perfect.  Don’t 
wait  for  the  teacher  to  say  you  must  rip.  Do  it  yourself.  You 
know  when  your  work  is  not  good.  If  you  take  great  pains  with 
your  first  bit  of  sewing,  the  others  will  be  much  easier.  If  you 
have  sewn  before,  you  can  use  this  problem  as  a  real  test  of  your 
ability.  You  can  use  a  commercially  made  dickey  as  a  guide  for 
your  workmanship. 

Schedule  of  Work— A  definite  plan  for  the  procedure  you 
are  going  to  follow  should  always  be  worked  out  before  you 
begin  to  sew.  The  directions  with  your  pattern  will  help  you. 
You  might  use  the  following  plan  if  you  are  making  a  dickey. 

1.  Join  front  and  back  together  with  a  plain  seam. 

2.  Overcast  raw  edges. 

3.  Clip  corners  in  front  to  square  perforations. 

4.  Turn  under  seam  allowance  on  edges  of  dickey  opening— pin  and 
baste. 

5.  Pin  folded  edge  over  facing  band  matching  perforations  and 
notches  along  sides,  not  at  lower  edge. 

6.  Baste;  remove  pins;  stitch;  remove  basting;  press. 

7.  Pin  right  sides  of  collar  and  collar  facing  together. 

8.  Baste  except  at  neck;  use  seam  allowance  perforations  as  a  guide. 
Remove  pins,  stitch,  and  remove  basting. 

9.  Turn  collar. 

10.  Baste  around  stitched  edge. 

11.  Press. 

12.  Stitch  twice  around  outer  edges  of  collar,  first  very  close  to  fold 
and  second  row  XA  inch  from  first  stitching. 

13.  Remove  basting  and  press. 

14.  Pin  collar  to  neck  edge  of  dickey. 

15.  Baste,  remove  pins. 

16.  Fold  facing  band  to  right  side  along  fold  line  perforations;  pin. 
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17.  Pin  facing  band  over  collar. 

18.  Baste  along  neck  edge. 

1 9.  Pin  bias  binding  from  one  folded  edge  to  the  other  along  neck 
edge. 

20.  Baste;  remove  pins;  stitch;  remove  basting. 

21.  Turn  facing  to  wrong  side— bias  will  be  under  facing  in  front. 

22.  Pin  bias  binding  flat  at  back  of  neck  and  facing  flat  in  front. 

23.  Baste  along  this  edge. 

24.  Turn  under  raw  edge  of  bias. 

25.  Pin;  baste;  remove  pins;  hem  by  hand;  remove  basting;  press. 

26.  Turn  under  raw  edge  of  facing. 

27.  Baste  and  stitch  close  to  edge. 

28.  Lap  right  facing  band  over  left,  matching  centers,  and  pin  to¬ 
gether. 

29.  Pin  lower  folded  edge  of  dickey  opening  over  band  facing. 

30.  Baste;  remove  pins;  stitch;  remove  basting;  press. 

31.  Turn  hem  Vs-inch  wide  along  sides  of  dickey. 

32.  Pin;  baste;  remove  pins;  stitch;  remove  basting;  press. 

33.  Turn  hem  kYinch  wide  in  lower  edge  of  dickey. 

34.  Pin;  baste;  remove  pins;  stitch;  remove  basting;  press. 

35.  Insert  two-inch  piece  of  k4-inch  elastic  in  hem  on  lower  right 
side— this  will  keep  back  and  front  of  dickey  together. 

36.  Overhand  elastic  firmly  in  place. 

37.  Insert  2-inch  piece  of  elastic  in  hem  at  back  on  lower  left  side. 

38.  Turn  under  other  end  of  elastic. 

39.  Sew  small  button  to  folded  elastic. 

40.  Make  buttonhole  in  hem  on  front  lower  corner  of  dickey. 

41.  If  you  wish  to  wear  the  collar  high,  sew  a  tiny  button  under 
collar  on  left  side. 

42.  Make  thread  loop  on  the  right  front  folded  edge  of  band  at  neck. 

43.  Place  monogram  on  collar  if  desired. 

44.  Press. 

Even  though  this  guide  is  made  in  great  detail,  you  will  be 
unable  to  make  the  dickey  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  do  not 
know  how  to  make  a  plain  seam  or  sew  on  a  button  correctly. 
Go  through  the  steps  and  underline  all  of  the  processes  that  you 
are  not  sure  about.  You  will  find  that  even  for  this  simple  gar¬ 
ment  you  must  learn  how  to  baste,  overcast,  hem,  and  overhand, 
to  make  a  plain  seam,  to  finish  off  raw  edges,  to  make  and  use 
a  bias,  to  make  a  buttonhole,  to  sew  on  a  button,  to  make  a 
thread  loop,  to  use  the  sewing  machine.  The  correct  way  to  do 
all  of  these  things  must  be  discovered.  Some  information  is  given 
here.  Your  teacher  will  give  you  more. 
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BASTING 


OVERCASTING 


Types  of  Stitches 

Basting  is  a  temporary  stitch  used  to  hold  two  pieces  of 
material  together  while  they  are  permanently  sewed.  There  are 

two  types,  even  and  uneven.  Basting  must 
always  be  straight.  Uneven  basting  makes 
a  better  guide  for  stitching.  Use  a  long 
stitch  on  the  upper  side  of  the  material  and 
a  short  one  on  the  under  side.  A  knot  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  thread.  The 
thread  is  fastened  in  place  with  two  small 
stitches. 

Overcasting  stitches  are  small,  diagonal 
stitches  used  on  raw  edges  to  keep  them 
from  raveling.  It  is  a  simple  stitch.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  difficult  to  get  even  stitches. 
The  knot  is  concealed  under  or  between 
the  edges  to  be  finished.  The  needle  points 
toward  the  left  shoulder.  The  thread  is 
placed  over  the  edge  of  the  material.  The 
stitches  should  be  kept  at  an  even  slant 
and  they  should  be  the  same  distance  apart 
as  they  are  long.  You  can  work  in  either 
direction.  However,  you  can  guide  your 
stitches  more  easily  if  you  proceed  from 
left  to  right. 

Overhanding  stitches  are  small  straight 
stitches  used  to  hold  two  finished  edges  of 
material  together.  The  needle  is  pointed 
toward  the  chest,  and  is  inserted  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  material.  It  is  used  to 
make  a  flat,  invisible  seam  on  undergar¬ 
ments,  a  hem  on  table  linen,  to  sew  on 
lace,  or  to  hold  two  folded  edges  of  a  hem 
together. 

Hemming  stitches  are  small,  slanting 
stitches  that  are  nearly  invisible.  They  are 
Stitches.  used  to  hold  a  folded  edge  in  place.  The 
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FL /XT  FELL 

Seams. 


material  is  placed  over  the  first  finger  and  held  in  place  with  the 
thumb  and  second  finger.  The  needle  is  pointed  toward  the  left 
shoulder.  The  knot  is  concealed  beneath  the  folded  edge.  A 
thread  or  two  is  picked  up  in  the  material  before  the  needle 
slides  into  the  folded  edge.  The  smaller  the  stitch,  the  better 
is  your  hemming. 

In  order  to  hold  two  pieces  of  material  together  firmly  and  well, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  seam.  Plain,  French,  and  fell  are  the  three 
main  types. 

Types  of  Seams 

A  plain  seam  is  used  on  material  which  does  not  ravel  easily.  It 
is  the  most  commonly  used.  It  should  be  large  enough  so  that 
the  raw  edges  may  be  finished  off  nicely. 
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Seam  finishes  for  a  plain  seam. 


1.  Put  two  right  sides  of  material  together,  edges  meeting. 

2.  Pin,  always  placing  the  pins  perpendicular  to  the  edge.  You  can 
baste  over  the  pins  in  a  straight  line. 

3.  Baste,  using  uneven  basting  V2  inch  from  edge,  or  along  seam  indi¬ 
cations. 

4.  Remove  pins. 

5.  Stitch  on  machine  using  basting  for  guide. 

6.  Remove  basting. 

7.  Tie  ends  of  machine  threads  by  pulling  both  to  wrong  side  and 
tying  in  double  knot.  If  your  machine  stitches  in  reverse  this  is  not 
necessary. 

8.  Press  seam  flat.  If  you  are  sewing  on  wool  material,  use  a  damp 
pressing  cloth  over  the  seam;  do  not  iron  dry.  A  piece  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  may  be  used  when  pressing  silk  or  rayon. 

9.  Finish  raw  edges  as  desired. 


The  raw  edges  of  a  plain  seam  must  be  finished  off  in  some 
way.  The  method  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  material.  Mate¬ 
rial  which  is  firmly  woven  may  be  pinked.  Pinking  is  the  method 
used  to  produce  a  saw-tooth  edge.  It  may  be  done  by  special 
shears  or  machine,  or  by  cutting  the  edge  with  ordinary  scissors 
so  that  the  effect  is  obtained.  The  overcast  stitch  can  also  be 
used  on  materials  which  do  not  ravel  too  much.  The  raw  edge 
may  also  be  folded  under  about  %  inch  and  held  in  place  either 
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by  a  running  stitch  or  by  machine  stitching.  The  edges  may 
also  be  bound  with  seam  binding. 

A  French  seam  is  a  seam  within  a  seam.  It  is  not  used  so  much 
now  as  it  was  in  the  past.  It  makes  a  strong  seam  and  is  used  if  the 
material  ravels  easily.  You  will  find  very  tiny  French  seams  put 
in  by  hand  on  nice  undergarments.  It  is  made  as  follows: 

1.  Place  wrong  sides  of  material  together. 

2.  Pin. 

3.  Baste  Va  inch  from  edge. 

4.  Remove  pins. 

5.  Stitch,  using  basting  for  guide. 

6.  Remove  basting. 

7.  Tie  ends  of  stitched  threads. 

8.  Cut  edges  to  within  Vs  inch  of  stitching. 

9.  Press  seam  open. 

10.  Turn  to  wrong  side,  placing  right  sides  together  keeping  the 
stitching  directly  along  edge  of  seam. 

11.  Pin. 

12.  Baste  Va  inch  from  edge. 

13.  Remove  pins. 

14.  Stitch  so  that  finished  seam  is  not  more  than  Vs  inch  wide. 

15.  Remove  bastings. 

16.  Tie  ends. 

17.  Press. 

The  flat  fell  seam  may  be  either  stitched  or  hemmed.  It  is 
used  when  a  flat  seam  is  desired.  The  stitched  fell  is  made  by 
putting  the  two  wrong  sides  together.  The  finished  seam  is 
stitched  on  the  right  side.  The  hemmed  fell  is  made  by  placing 
the  two  right  sides  together.  The  finished  seam  is  hemmed  on  the 
wrong  side.  The  method  is  as  follows: 

1.  Place  desired  sides  of  material  together. 

2.  Pin. 

3.  Baste  Vi  inch  from  edge. 

4.  Remove  pins. 

5.  Stitch  using  basting  for  guide. 

6.  Remove  basting. 

7.  Tie  ends. 

8.  Press. 

9.  Trim  the  side  nearest  front  part  of  garment  to  within  V%  inch 
of  stitching. 

10.  Press  larger  of  two  edges  flat  over  the  narrower  one. 
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11.  Turn  under  larger  Vs  inch. 

12.  Pin. 

13.  Baste. 

14.  Remove  pins. 

15.  Stitch  or  hem  as  desired. 

16.  Remove  basting. 

17.  Tie  ends  if  stitched. 

18.  Press. 

Pressing 

The  appearance  of  a  seam  becomes  professional  when  the 
stitching  is  straight  and  it  has  been  pressed.  You  should  always 
press  after  you  have  stitched.  Do  not  wait  until  you  have  fin¬ 
ished  the  garment.  Have  the  iron  handy.  The  board  should  be 
well  padded.  A  sleeve  board  and  tailor’s  cushion  are  convenient 
to  use  when  pressing  sleeves.  A  heavy,  damp  pressing  cloth 
should  be  used  on  woolen  materials.  A  dry,  light-weight  cloth 
should  be  used  for  silk.  A  pressing  cloth  is  not  needed  for  cotton 
and  linen.  You  should  press  with  the  grain.  Do  not  shove  the 
iron,  lift  it. 

Use  of  Sewing  Machine 

Your  sewing  will  become  more  interesting  if  you  can  sew 
on  the  machine.  You  will  have  to  learn  to  use  your  particular 
type  of  machine,  but  there  are  a  few  general  points  which  will 
help  you  when  working  with  any  kind. 

There  are  two  types  of  machines,  the  lock-stitch  type  which 
uses  two  threads  and  the  chain-stitch  type  which  uses  one.  These 
machines  can  be  manipulated  by  hand,  foot,  or  electric  power. 
Your  machine  is  made  of  many  parts  about  which  you  must 
learn.  Study  the  direction  book  that  came  with  the  machine. 
You  will  soon  be  able  to  recognize  the  tension,  the  stitch  regu¬ 
lator,  the  feed,  the  presser  foot,  and  other  parts.  Poor  stitching 
will  result  if  even  one  of  these  parts  does  not  function  properly. 

Correct  threading  is  very  important.  The  usual  way  to  thread 
a  machine  is  to  place  the  thread  on  the  spool  pin,  passing  it  in 
turn  to  the  tension,  take-up  lever,  and  needle  with  the  necessary 
guides  between.  There  is  a  bobbin  in  the  lock-stitch  machine.  It 
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must  be  correctly  placed  and  threaded  or  the  stitching  will  he 
poor.  The  upper  and  lower  threads  should  lock  between  the  two 
pieces  of  material  so  that  the  stitching  will  be  the  same  on  both 
sides.  Your  machine  needs  attention  if  loops  of  thread  or  puckers 
appear  on  one  side  of  the  stitching. 

The  machine  should  be  kept  free  from  dust,  lint,  and  oik 
Otherwise  your  material  will  become  soiled.  Use  a  cheese-cloth 
duster  on  it  before  you  use  it. 

When  you  go  to  the  machine,  adjust  your  chair  so  that  the 
front  edge  of  the  seat  is  even  with  the  edge  of  the  machine. 
Always  sit  straight  in  your  chair.  Thread  the  machine  correctly. 
Then  take  the  upper  thread  in  your  left  hand  and  turning  the 
balance  wheel  in  the  proper  direction,  lower  and  raise  the  needle 
just  once.  The  upper  thread  catches  the  lower  thread  in  a  loop. 
Give  the  upper  thread  a  little  jerk  and  the  lower  thread  will  be 
brought  up  through  a  tiny  hole.  Use  a  pin  or  scissors  to  pull  up 
the  thread,  not  your  fingers— it  is  so  easy  to  run  the  machine 
needle  into  your  finger!  The  two  threads  should  be  placed  under 
the  presser  foot  and  back.  This  is  done  to  avoid  any  knotting 
and  tangling  of  threads  which  would  cause  the  machine  to  lock. 

Lower  the  presser  foot  and  you  are  ready  to  sew.  The  first 
stitch  should  come  in  the  very  edge  of  material.  Turn  the  balance 
wheel  in  the  proper  direction,  and  begin  to  sew.  You  should 
practise  on  paper  with  no  thread  until  you  feel  that  you  are 
capable  of  controlling  your  machine.  Draw  straight  and  curved 
lines  on  paper  for  this  practice.  You  must  always  have  something 
between  the  presser  foot  and  feed  when  you  sew.  The  tiny 
teeth  carry  the  material  backward.  They  will  be  unable  to  do 
this  if  they  are  worn  fiat.  Stitch  slowly  for  better  control  of 
your  machine.  If  your  stitching  begins  to  be  crooked,  place 
your  hand  on  the  balance  wheel  and  take  away  the  power,  thus 
stopping  your  machine. 

If  you  are  learning  to  stitch  on  a  treadle  machine,  you  will 
find  it  easier  to  go  backward  than  forward.  If  you  place  your 
left  toe  on  the  upper  left  corner  and  the  right  heel  in  the  lower 
right  corner  of  the  treadle,  and  keep  turning  the  balance  wheel 
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with  your  hand  until  your  left  toe  hits  the  floor,  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  learning  to  go  forward. 

The  larger  part  of  the  material  should  be  at  the  left  of  the 
machine.  It  is  easier  to  sew  this  way,  and  it  is  also  a  precaution 
against  oil  spots. 

Place  your  hand  on  the  balance  wheel  as  you  near  the  end  of 
the  row  of  stitching.  You  can  regulate  the  placement  of  the  last 
stitch.  It  should  come  in  the  very  edge  of  the  material.  The 
presser  foot  should  be  raised  and  the  needle  and  the  take-up 
lever  raised  to  their  highest  point.  The  tension  is  now  released  so 
that  you  can  pull  the  threads  backward  without  breaking.  Draw 
out  a  thread  long  enough  so  that  when  it  is  cut,  there  will  be 
enough  on  the  material  to  tie,  and  enough  on  the  machine  to 
keep  the  needle  threaded.  Some  machines  have  a  gadget  which 
allows  the  machine  to  stitch  backward.  You  will  not  have  to  tie 
the  ends  of  your  thread  when  using  this  method. 

The  presser  foot  is  raised,  but  the  needle  is  left  in  the  material 
when  you  are  turning  a  corner. 

The  machine  should  be  dusted  off  when  you  finish  stitching. 
Loose  bits  of  thread  often  clog  the  machine.  Be  sure  to  close  the 
bobbin  plate  before  you  lower  the  head  of  the  machine.  Other¬ 
wise  it  will  pop  off.  The  machine  should  be  oiled  and  greased 
regularly  according  to  directions. 

There  are  many  intriguing  attachments  for  the  machine.  They 
will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  make  many  new  and  interesting 
things  in  a  professional  way.  As  soon  as  you  understand  them 
you  will  find  that  they  are  easy  to  use. 

Special  Problems 

Bias  Facing—  On  your  dickey  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  use  a 
piece  of  bias.  This  is  used  to  finish  off  raw  edges,  especially  those 
that  are  circular.  It  can  be  used  as  a  binding,  facing,  or  decorative 
trimming.  You  can  make  it  yourself  or  purchase  it  ready-made. 

When  you  make  the  bias  yourself,  you  fold  the  material  so 
that  the  warp  and  woof  threads  are  parallel.  A  diagonal  is  formed. 
You  cut  on  the  diagonal  and  then  strips  the  desired  width  can  be 
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cut.  The  strips  may  be  joined  together  with  a  plain  seam.  The 
right  sides  are  placed  together  with  short  edges  matching.  The 
seam  will  come  on  the  straight  thread  of  the  material.  When 
placed  together  correctly,  a 
right  angle  is  formed  and 
points  extend  over  the  edge 
of  the  bias  the  width  of  the 
seam  allowance. 

Commercial  bias  must  be 
unfolded.  The  stitching  comes 
on  the  first  fold.  On  the 
dickey,  you  are  using  the  bias 
as  a  facing  on  a  curved  edge. 

In  this  case,  the  bias  is  turned 

wrong  side, 
and  hemmed  or  stitched  in 
place.  The  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  using  bias  as  a  facing 
are  given  in  your  guide  for 
making  a  dickey. 

Hem  —  A  small  hem  is  used 
on  the  outside  edges  of  the 
dickey  and  is  usually  used  to  finish  off  similar  raw  edges.  A  hem 
is  used  when  the  edge  is  straight  and  a  bias  when  it  is  curved.  A 
small  hem  is  made  this  way: 

1.  Fold  under  raw  edge  desired  width,  usually  l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9A  inch. 

2.  Make  second  fold  desired  width. 

3.  Press. 

4.  Pin,  placing  the  pins  at  right  angles  to  the  folded  edge. 

5.  Baste. 

6.  Remove  pins. 

7.  Hem  by  hand  or  stitch  by  machine  as  desired. 

8.  Remove  bastings. 

9.  Press. 

Buttons  and  Buttonholes— Although  you  have  probably  sewed 
on  buttons  many  times,  be  sure  you  do  it  correctly.  This  is  the 


entirely  to  the 


Steps  in  making  and  using  a  bias  as  a 
binding. 
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1.  A4ark  the  place  where  the  button  should  go  with  a  pin. 

2.  With  a  double  thread,  take  a  stitch  at  this  point.  The  knot  should 
come  between  the  button  and  the  material. 


3.  Sew  through  the  button. 

4.  Place  a  pin  on  top  of  the  button 
under  the  stitch. 

5.  Continue  sewing  until  suffi¬ 
ciently  firm. 

6.  Remove  pin. 

7.  Wind  the  thread  around  the 
threads  under  the  button  sev¬ 
eral  times  making  a  shank.  This 
makes  it  easy  to  button  a  gar¬ 
ment  of  heavy  material. 

8.  Fasten  thread  firmly  on  wrong 
side. 


Buttons  were  meant  to  be  but¬ 


toned,  not  simply  used  for  trim¬ 
ming.  Therefore  the  button  on  your  dickey  requires  a  button¬ 
hole.  There  are  two  types  of  buttonholes.  One  type  is  made 


with  a  buttonhole  stitch,  the  other  is 
bound  using  a  piece  of  bias.  On  the 
dickey  you  will  make  your  button¬ 
hole  with  the  buttonhole  stitch  in 
this  manner: 

1.  Mark  place  for  buttonhole.  Size  de¬ 
pends  on  size  of  button. 

2.  Baste  material  along  marked  line  on 
both  sides  equally  distant  from  the 
line. 

3.  Slit  material  along  marked  line. 

4.  Overcast  edges  using  basting  as 
guide. 

5.  Take  out  bastings. 

6.  Using  buttonhole  stitch  and  work 
around  slit. 

7.  Work  fan-wise  at  end  where  there 
is  strain. 

8.  Work  bar  at  other  end. 

You  will  find  that  it  will  take  some 


practice  to  make  a  good  one. 


Steps  in  making  a  buttonhole. 
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Another  way  to  fasten  a  small  button  is  with  a  thread  loop. 

1.  Using  buttonhole  twist  exact  color  of  material,  take  stitch  in 
desired  spot  leaving  loop  large  enough  for  button. 

2.  Take  second  stitch,  and  test  size. 

3.  Using  blanket  stitch,  with  needle  going  backward  so  it  will  not 
catch  in  loop,  proceed  from  left  to  right  to  cover  loop. 

You  have  now  completed  your  dickey.  You  have  learned  a 
great  deal  and  you  are  probably  eager  to  make  something  else. 
Before  you  select  your  next  problem  you  should  have  your  first 
bit  of  work  graded.  Accept  the  criticism.  Do  not  try  to  justify 
your  mistakes.  Be  grateful  to  your  teacher  and  classmates  for 
showing  you  your  flaws.  If  it  falls  short  of  the  commercially 
made  dickey,  then  you  know  you  must  try  harder  next  time. 
You  should  never  pout  when  your  teacher  tells  you  to  rip.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  for  your  good.  She  already  knows  how  to  do  it 
correctly. 

MAKING  A  DRESS 

Suppose  for  your  next  problem  you  decide  to  make  a  dress 
similar  to  the  one  on  page  424.  It  has  many  possibilities  for  varia¬ 
tion.  With  various  blouses  and  a  bib  to  wear  sometimes,  you  will 
have  several  dresses  in  one.  It  is  a  style  which  has  practically 
become  a  classic.  You  may  even  decide  to  make  it  up  later  in 
silk  for  an  afternoon  dress.  The  blouse  might  be  made  of  lawn, 
dimity,  batiste,  dotted  swiss,  or  voile.  The  skirt  and  detachable 
bib  might  be  made  of  gingham,  poplin,  shantung,  pique,  glazed 
cottons,  challie,  calico,  or  novelty  bordered  cottons.  Decorative 
touches  may  be  added  in  various  ways. 

You  will  follow  the  same  procedure  you  used  when  you  were 
planning  to  make  your  dickey.  However,  when  you  are  making 
out  your  detailed  guide,  you  will  find  that  you  still  have  several 
things  to  learn.  For  instance,  you  must  learn  how  to  gather,  use 
bias  as  binding,  fit  a  dress,  hang  a  skirt,  sew  on  snaps,  and  many 
nther  things.  These  suggestions  will  help  you. 

Running  Stitch—  The  neck  must  be  gathered  on  this  dress.  A 
tunning  stitch  is  used  for  this.  It  is  the  simplest  stitch  to  make.  It 
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looks  like  very  tiny,  even  basting  and  is  used  for  tucks,  gather¬ 
ing,  and  shirring.  It  is  best  to  use  a  double  thread  for  gather¬ 
ing. 


A  simple  dress  that  you  can  easily 
make. 


Bias  Binding—  Bias  is  used  to 
finish  off  the  neck  and  neck  open¬ 
ing.  It  is  used  as  a  binding.  After 
you  have  cut  strips  of  bias  and 
joined  them,  it  is  applied  to  the 
edge  to  be  finished  in  this  man¬ 
ner: 

1.  Fold  bias  in  half,  wrong  sides 
together,  and  press. 

2.  Pin  two  raw  edges  of  bias  to 
raw  edge  on  the  right  side  if  it 
is  to  be  hemmed,  and  on  the 
wrong  side  if  it  is  to  be  stitched. 

3.  Baste. 

4.  Remove  pins. 

5.  Stitch,  using  basting  as  guide. 

6.  Trim  edge  to  V&  inch  of  stitch¬ 
ing. 

7.  Remove  basting. 

8.  Tie  ends. 

9.  Bring  fold  to  meet  stitching 
covering  the  raw  edges. 

10.  Pin. 

11.  Baste 

12.  Remove  pins. 

13.  Hem  by  hand  or  stitch  by  ma¬ 
chine  close  to  folded  edge. 

14.  Tie  ends. 

15.  Remove  basting. 

Plackets— You  will  notice  that 
your  neck  opening  is  finished 
with  bias  binding.  This  reinforced 


opening  may  be  called  a  placket. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have 
a  placket  in  a  garment  so  that  it  may  be  put  on  or  removed 
with  ease.  The  principles  used  in  bindings  and  facings  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  making  of  a  placket. 
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Use  of  Fasteners—  Openings  must  be  closed  in  some  way.  This 
is  usually  done  by  the  use  of  some  such  fasteners  as  snaps,  hooks 
and  eyes,  or  slide  fasteners.  When  you  are  sewing  on  snaps  be 
careful  that  the  stitches  show  only  at  the  eyelet.  The  thread 
should  be  carried  under  the  snap  from  one  eyelet  to  another. 

Hooks  and  eyes  are  often  used.  The  hook  should  be  placed 
back  from  the  edge  and  fastened  firmly  at  both  ends.  There  are 
two  types  of  eyes  used— round  and  straight.  The  round  eye  is 
used  on  edges  which  just  meet.  The  straight  eye  is  used  for  edges 
which  overlap. 

The  slide  fastener  has  been  very  popular  for  several  years  and 
it  is  used  on  all  types  of  garments.  The  raw  edges  of  the  opening 
are  folded  under,  and  the  folded  edge  is  stitched  to  the  tape 
close  to  the  slide. 
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Fitting.— As  soon  as  von  have  basted  your  garment  together,  it 
should  be  slipped  on.  You  can  now  see  if  it  is  going  to  fit.  You 
must  always  do  this.  If  you  wait  until  it  has  been  stitched,  you 

may  spend  hours  ripping. 
It  should  be  fitted  over 
your  undergarments,  not 
your  dress.  You  cannot 
possibly  fit  it  correctly 
over  your  dress.  At  the 
first  fitting ,  you  will  no¬ 
tice  whether  the  shoul¬ 
der  seams  and  underarm 
seams  fit  properly.  Very 
often  the  shoulder  seams 
have  to  be  adjusted  be¬ 
cause  of  a  difference  in 
the  slope  of  your  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  neck  can  be 
trimmed  to  fit,  and  the 
armscye  cut  if  it  is  a 
trifle  tight.  After  the 
seams  have  been  stitched, 
the  sleeves  may  be  basted 
in.  The  garment  is  tried 
on  for  a  second  time , 
and  the  sleeves,  collar, 
cuffs,  and  belt  are  ad¬ 
justed.  If  the  side  closings  have  been  made,  the  dress  may  be  hung 
at  this  time.  The  hem  line  is  marked  by  having  somebody  measure 
accurately  the  required  distance  from  the  floor  and  mark  the 
hem  line  with  pins  around  the  entire  skirt.  You  must  stand  erect. 
It  will  be  better  if  you  can  stand  still  while  the  marker  moves. 
Tailor’s  chalk  or  a  chalk-marking  device  may  be  used  on  dark 
materials.  In  fact  there  is  a  device  which  allows  a  person  to  mark 
the  skirt  herself  by  using  a  chalk-like  powder.  The  third  fitting 
is  for  the  final  inspection. 


i.  Marking,  z.  Basting  along  marked 
line.  3.  Pinning,  basting,  and  hemming. 
4  and  5.  Taking  out  fullness  by  means 
of  gathers  or  pleats. 
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Hem—  A  hem  in  the  lower  edge  of  a  dress  or  skirt  is  put  in 
in  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  hem  is  first  turned  up  on  the  marked  line  and  pinned. 

2.  This  fold  should  be  basted  in  place. 

3.  Press  remaining  hem  flat. 

4.  Pin  in  place. 

5.  Put  on  garment  to  see  if  hem  line  is  straight.  Adjust  it  if  the  line 
is  the  least  bit  crooked. 

6.  Trim  the  raw  edge  of  the  hem  so  that  the  width  of  the  hem  is 
the  same  throughout. 

7.  The  raw  edge  is  then  turned  under  the  desired  amount. 

8.  Pin. 

9.  Baste. 

10.  Remove  pins. 

11.  Hem  by  hand  using  the  hemming  stitch.  A  hem  in  the  lower 
edge  of  a  dress,  skirt,  or  coat  is  always  put  in  by  hand,  in  order 
to  avoid  an  ugly  line  at  this  point. 

12.  Remove  basting. 

13.  Press. 

If  the  edge  is  curved,  the  fullness  may  be  taken  up  in  tiny 
pleats  or  gathers. 

Sleeves  — You  may  have  decided  to  make  a  dress  with  set-in 
sleeves.  They  often  are  difficult  to  put  in.  Ordinarily  the  under¬ 
arm  seam  of  the  sleeve  is  placed  so  that  it  meets  the  underarm 
seam  of  the  garment.  The  right  sides  of  both  sleeve  and  garment 
are  placed  together  since  a  plain  seam  is  most  commonly  used. 
Then  the  notches  are  matched,  and  the  straight  thread  of  the 
sleeve  matches  the  shoulder  seam.  These  points  are  pinned.  If 
there  is  extra  fullness  at  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  ease  it  in  evenly  and 
baste.  Your  dress  should  now  be  fitted  to  see  if  your  sleeve  is 
properly  placed.  The  armscye  seam  is  stitched  and  the  raw  edges 
finished  as  desired.  If  shoulder  pads  are  used  they  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  during  the  fitting. 

Collars  —  On  your  dickey  you  made  a  straight  reversible  collar. 
It  can  be  applied  by  attaching  the  right  side  of  the  collar  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  garment  with  a  plain  seam.  The  raw  edge  of 
the  under  side  of  the  collar  is  turned  under  and  brought  to  meet 
the  stitching.  It  is  hemmed  in  place.  A  round  collar  is  attached 
to  the  neck  line  with  a  bias  facing.  Cuffs  may  also  be  applied 
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this  way.  A  facing  is  often  used  to  finish  off  the  lower  edge  of  a 
sleeve. 

Other  Sewing  Processes—  As  you  progress  with  your  sewing, 
you  will  begin  making  dresses,  suits,  and  coats  of  woolen  mate¬ 
rial.  You  will  find  that  firmly  woven  wool  is  very  nice  to  work 
on.  You  can  press  the  seams  beautifully.  Small  imperfections 
may  disappear  because  the  wool  shrinks  slightly  when  pressed 
with  a  damp  cloth.  The  seam  edges  may  be  pinked.  The  raw 
edge  of  the  hem  is  often  pinked  and  then  catch-stitched  into 
place.  (The  catch  stitch  resembles  elongated  cross  stitching.  The 
needle  is  pointed  toward  you  and  you  work  away  from  yourself.) 
The  fullness  in  a  hem  on  a  woolen  garment  may  be  shrunk  to 
make  it  fit.  If  the  edges  are  ravelly,  it  is  best  to  finish  it  with  a 
piece  of  bias.  This  is  applied  flat,  being  stitched  to  the  raw 
edges,  and  then  the  finished  edge  of  the  bias  is  hemmed  into 
place. 

Darts  are  used  to  take  out  fullness  where  you  do  not  want  it. 
and  to  put  in  fullness  where  you  need  it.  A  dart  is  perfectly 
smooth  at  the  points.  The  last  few  stitches  should  be  parallel 
and  on  the  very  edge  of  the  fold  of  material.  On  a  woolen  gar¬ 
ment,  the  dart  may  be  cut  on  the  fold,  and  then  pressed  open. 
The  edges  may  be  overcast. 

It  is  often  wise  to  send  a  woolen  garment  to  a  tailor  for  the 
final  pressing.  He  will  give  it  just  the  correct  touch,  so  that  your 
handiwork  will  really  look  professional. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  CLOTHING 

THERE  IS  NO  PLACE  IN  YOUR  WARDROBE  FOR 

LAZY  GARMENTS 

Clothes  are  to  be  worn,  not  left  in  the  closet  to  become  out¬ 
moded.  You  are  not  called  well  dressed  because  you  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lazy  garments.  Your  attractiveness  is  known  by  the  clothes 
you  wear.  If  you  have  clothes  in  your  closet  which  you  have 
not  worn  in  months,  do  something  about  it.  They  will  no  doubt 
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The  dickey  appears  in  many  different  designs. 


be  of  use  to  somebody.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  need 
for  salvaging  your  old  clothes. 

Use  Accessories—  Many  times  you  simply  need  some  new  ac¬ 
cessories— a  complete  rejuvenation  by  means  of  a  dickey  or  a 
string  of  gay  beads.  The  neck  line  can  be  changed  in  innumerable 
ways.  The  shape  may  be  changed— round  to  square  or  V  shaped; 
V  to  heart  or  U  shaped;  a  low  neck  line  filled  in  with  a  vest  or 
dickey.  A  plain  collarless  dress  will  take  life  when  a  dainty  col- 
lar-and-cuff  set  is  added.  New  buttons  and  a  belt  will  give  a  fresh 
look.  A  gay  kerchief  to  tuck  in  your  pocket  or  a  lapel  pin  at 
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your  shoulder  will  help  convert  the  old  into  the  new.  You  will 
have  fun  thinking  up  clever  ways  of  making  new  accessories. 
Coins,  corks,  buttons,  shells,  bits  of  yarn  make  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  gadgets.  Use  your  ingenuity. 

Dyeing—  Sometimes  you  have  a  perfectly  good  dress  except 
that  it  is  faded  or  the  color  is  out  of  style.  The  dye  bath  is  the 
answer.  Of  course,  the  best  way  is  to  take  it  to  a  professional 
dyer.  However,  you  can  do  it  yourself.  You  must  buy  a  good 
dye,  and  then  follow  the  directions  very  carefully. 

Rejuvenation.— Very  often  a  garment  may  be  remodeled.  If 
you  can  not  make  the  same  type  of  garment  from  it,  you  can 
at  least  make  something  else.  This  rehabilitation  of  discarded 
clothing  has  become  a  popular  necessity.  It  really  is  fun  to  see 
what  you  can  make  from  something  which  you  ordinarily  would 
give  to  the  ragman.  Everything  from  the  upholstery  in  your  car 
to  a  discarded  suit  of  your  soldier  brother  may  be  revamped. 

The  clothing  of  the  men  of  the  family  seems  to  be  very  usable. 
Dad’s  suit  may  become  a  suit  for  you  or  your  brother;  his  shirt 
a  dress  for  your  little  sister,  a  shirt  for  your  younger  brother,  or 
a  pair  of  shorts  for  yourself.  His  overcoat  may  be  made  into  a 
jacket  for  you  or  a  topcoat  for  the  younger  members  of  the 

An  old  dress  may  be  given  a  new  lease  on  life  by  using  a 
contrasting  colored  bodice,  yoke,  or  sleeves.  It  may  be  made 
into  a  pinafore,  a  jumper,  a  blouse,  or  a  skirt.  Often  changing 
the  shoulder  line  or  shortening  the  sleeves  and  length  of  the  dress 
will  change  the  entire  appearance.  Since  the  government  has  put 
a  certain  number  of  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  material  that 
may  be  used  for  ready-made  garments,  it  is  possible  to  remodel 
old  dresses  that  had  very  wide  skirts  into  fashionable  new  ones. 
You  may  even  have  enough  left  over  to  make  a  blouse  or  a 
child’s  dress. 

Even  patches  have  become  pretty  in  this  clothes  conservation 
drive.  Often  they  are  used  as  decoration  to  change  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  garment.  At  other  times  they  are  appliqued  in  certain 
places  to  cover  up  a  worn  spot,  and  still  lend  a  fashionable  note. 
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Rejuvenating  worn  garments  by  using  contrasting  materials,  patches,  and  decora¬ 
tive  stitches. 


The  armholes  and  elbows  of  your  dress  may  be  treated  with  this 
camouflage. 

Since  the  stocking  problem  is  so  acute,  you  must  strive  to 
invent  means  of  prolonging  the  life  of  your  hose.  If  you  have  a 
habit  of  wearing  them  out  at  the  heels,  you  might  try  a  decora¬ 
tive  patch  or  embroidered  motif  for  reinforcement.  However,  if 
your  trouble  is  with  runs,  you  may  decide  to  mend  them  with  a 
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decorative  stitch.  It  may  soon  be  fashionably  patriotic  to  wear 
such  stockings. 

Before  you  start  any  alterations,  you  must  consider  whether  it 
is  going  to  be  worth  the  effort.  Is  the  material  going  to  wear 
long  enough  to  warrant  the  time  and  money  you  will  spend? 
After  you  have  made  your  decision,  you  can  rip  the  garment 
apart.  It  should  then  be  cleaned  and  all  spots  removed.  Sometimes 
the  wrong  side  is  in  better  condition  than  the  right  side.  If  you 
can,  turn  the  material.  It  should  be  sponged  and  pressed  so  that 
it  will  look  like  new.  You  can  now  proceed  as  if  you  had  new 
material  to  use. 

If  you  have  garments  which  cannot  be  made  into  anything 
wearable,  they  may  still  be  usable  for  rugs,  quilts,  pillows,  or  toys. 
When  you  can  think  of  nothing  to  do  with  them  turn  them  over 
to  some  organization  that  can. 


DESIRABLE  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  CHILDREN'S 

CLOTHES 

Sometimes  there  is  enough  material  left  from  your  dress  to 
make  your  younger  brother  or  sister  an  outfit.  Children’s  clothes 
seem  to  grow  cuter  all  of  the  time.  There  are  so  many  attractive 
ways  of  dressing  the  family  similarly— brother-and-sister  outfits, 
and  mother-and-daughter  outfits.  You  may  decide  to  make  your 
younger  sister  a  dress  like  yours. 

At  an  early  age,  children  show  a  definite  like  or  dislike  for  cer¬ 
tain  garments.  They  have  their  favorite  colors,  their  favorite 
bits  of  trimming,  their  favorite  type  of  garments.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  this  clothes  consciousness  in  the  child  should  be  cultivated. 
It  is  usually  based  on  whether  that  specific  garment  fits  his  pres¬ 
ent  needs.  Perhaps  many  of  the  behavior  problems  encountered 
in  children  could  be  eliminated  if  their  emotional  reactions  to 
clothing  were  considered.  Little  boys  do  not  like  to  wear  frilly 
“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy”  suits.  They  do  not  want  to  be  made 
fun  of  by  other  little  boys.  A  mother  should  always  remember 
to  dress  a  child  with  consideration  for  his  taste.  He  is  not  par- 
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Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Souvaine  and  Woman’s  Day. 

Dad's  old  suit — before  and  after. 


ticularly  interested  in  whether  adults  exclaim,  “How  cute  and 
adorable  he  is.”  He  would  rather  have  the  approval  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  He  does  not  like  conspicuous  clothing. 

Children’s  clothing  should  be  simple,  durable,  and  attractive.  It 
can  have  all  of  these  characteristics  if  the  matter  is  given  a  little 
attention.  Cotton  fabrics  launder  easily  and  well.  Firmly  woven 
fabrics  should  be  chosen  for  play  clothes  because  they  are  washed 
so  often.  They  should  be  colorfast.  Gingham,  chambray,  seer¬ 
sucker,  cotton  prints,  Indian  head,  kindergarten,  and  similar 
fabrics  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  For  a  dainty  dress  for  a. 
little  girl,  lawn,  dimity,  dotted  swiss,  or  voile  might  be  used.  Or¬ 
gandy  looks  perky  and  pretty,  but  sometimes  it  irritates  the 
skin  because  it  is  a  bit  rough.  Children’s  clothes  should  be  made 
simply  so  that  they  will  be  easy  to  wash  and  iron. 

Clothes  should  be  made  to  fit  the  child.  Children  grow  so 
rapidly  that  constant  attention  must  be  given  this  problem.  Often 
mothers  buy  a  garment  with  the  idea  that  if  they  buy  it  a  little 
too  large  this  year,  it  will  fit  next  year.  Probably  next  year  it 
will  be  too  small.  The  child  will  never  really  feel  right  in  the 
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garment  because  first  it  was  too  large,  and  then  it  was  too  small. 
Seams  should  be  large,  hems  deep,  and  tucks  concealed,  so  that 
the  garment  may  be  made  to  fit  as  the  child  grows.  Children’s 
clothes  should  always  allow  for  freedom  of  movement.  How¬ 
ever,  they  should  not  be  so  large  that  they  slide  off  the  shoulders 
or  down  around  the  knees.  Be  sure  that  drawers  and  trousers 
are  long  enough  in  the  crotch,  so  that  they  will  not  draw  and 
irritate  the  skin.  Tight  bands  or  cuffs  at  knees  and  elbows  hinder 
movements. 

Small  children  like  to  be  independent.  Clothes  are  now  made 
so  that  even  young  children  can  dress  themselves.  Front  closings 
and  large  buttons  and  buttonholes  make  this  possible.  Clothing 
not  only  protects  the  child,  but  also  gives  him  educational  help. 

You  will  find  that  it  is  not  wise  to  purchase  patterns  and 
clothing  by  age  because  children  the  same  age  vary  so  in  size. 
It  is  better  to  use  a  combination  of  height  and  hip  measurements 
for  this  purpose. 

Children’s  clothing  can  be  made  much  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  purchased.  It  is  one  way  to  stretch  the  family  clothing  allow¬ 
ance.  If  you  could  make  your  brother  or  sister  a  cunning  new 
outfit  you  would  be  helping  your  family  solve  its  financial 
problem. 


Activities 

1.  Make  an  inventory  of  the  clothing  you  have  on  hand. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  clothing  you  will  need  and  plan  your  budget 

from  this. 

3.  Keep  a  daily  record  of  your  expenditures. 

4.  Make  a  collection  of  labels  that  you  find  on  the  clothing  you 

buy.  Study  these  to  see  if  the  information  is  correct. 

5.  Start  a  collection  of  swatches  of  material.  Mount  them  on  cards 
and  label  as  to  name,  fiber,  width,  weave,  and  cost. 

6.  Test  pieces  of  material  for  fastness  to  sun,  laundering,  shrink¬ 
age,  and  perspiration. 

7.  Bring  to  class  five  advertisements  that  look  attractive.  Analyze 
them  for  their  correct  informative  material. 

8.  Keep  a  scrap-book  of  newspaper  and  magazines  clippings  that 
tell  of  the  current  developments  and  trends  in  the  textile  industry 
and  government  regulations. 
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9.  Make  a  poster  showing  the  innumerable  ways  a  dickey  may  be 
adapted  for  various  occasions. 

10.  Make  a  dickey. 

11.  Make  a  cotton  dress. 

12.  Make  a  wool  dress,  coat,  or  suit. 

13.  Make  a  garment  using  silk  or  rayon. 

14.  Have  a  fashion  show  of  clothing  made  in  class. 

15.  Make  a  chart  showing  different  grades  in  sewing  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  stitches  and  seams  that  you  use. 

16.  Salvage  a  discarded  piece  of  clothing  and  remodel  it. 

17.  Design  unusual  and  interesting  accessories  that  you  might  make 
from  scraps  of  material. 

18.  Make  a  child’s  dress  or  suit. 


Readings 

Baldt,  Laura  I.,  and  Harkness,  Helen  D.,  Clothing  for  the  High 
School  Girl  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1931). 

Brown,  C.  M.,  and  Others,  Clothing  Construction  (Boston,  Ginn 
and  Co.,  1927). 

Butterick  Dressmaking  Book  (New  York,  The  Butterick  Co.,  Inc., 
I941)- 

Consalus,  F.  H.,  Lighe,  A.  G.,  Dooley,  W.  H.,  and  Rohr,  M., 
Distinctive  Clothes  (New  York,  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1940). 

- ,  and  Dooley,  W.  H.,  Attractive  Clothes  (New  York,  The  Ron¬ 
ald  Press  Co.,  1937). 

Cook,  Rosamond  C.,  Essentials  of  Sewing  (Peoria,  Ill.,  Manual  Arts 
Press,  1937). 

Dana,  Margaret,  Behind  the  Label  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
1938). 

Denny,  Grace  G.,  Fabrics ,  Revised  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1936). 

Donovan,  Dulcie,  The  Mode  in  Dress  and  Home  (Boston,  Allyn  and 
Bacon  Co.,  1935). 

Friend,  Mata  R.,  Earning  and  Spending  the  Family  Income  (New 
York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1935). 

Harris,  Florence  L.  G.,  and  Hustan,  Hazel,  The  New  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Ojnnibus  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1941). 

Hess,  K.  P.,  Textile  Fibers  and  Their  Use ,  Revised  (Philadelphia, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1941). 

Latzke,  Alpha,  and  Quinlan,  Beth,  Clothing  (Philadelphia,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1940). 

Vogue's  Book  of  Smart  Dressmaking  (Greenwich,  Conn.,  Conde  Nast 
Publishing  Co.). 
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Philip  Gendreau,  N.  F, 


Skill  in  applying  sound  buying  principles  is  essential  for  all 


consumers, 
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CONSUMER  BUYING 
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GENERAL  BUYING  PRINCIPLES 

Every  family  has  money  to  spend.  This  has  been  true  ever  since 
man  has  earned  money.  Before  there  was  money  to  spend,  goods 
and  services  were  traded  for  the  things  desired.  There  are  many 
things  that  you  want  but  can’t  have  because  the  family  income 
is  not  large  enough.  Many  of  you  do  not  know  for  certain  what 
you  want,  nor  do  you  know  how  to  get  what  you  think  you 
want  and  what  you  have  the  money  to  buy. 

WHO  IS  THE  CONSUMER  AND  WHAT  DOES  HE  CONSUME? 

The  obvious  underlying  reason  for  these  doubts  is  ignorance 
among  consumers.  (A  consumer  is  a  user  of  goods  and  services 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants.)  There  has  been,  in  times  past, 
too  little  real  education  of  the  consumer  in  the  art  and  science 
of  living.  Efforts  of  family,  school,  and  government  have  been 
unorganized,  haphazard,  and  spotted.  There  has  been,  to  be  sure, 
a  tremendous  campaign  on  the  part  of  business  to  educate  con¬ 
sumers  through  advertising,  but  this  advertising  has  been  de¬ 
signed  not  to  promote  the  welfare  of  consumers  but  to  make 
profit.  Now  there  has  grown  up  on  the  part  of  the  public  a  de¬ 
mand  for  enlightenment  and  help  with  their  buying  problems. 

The  consumer  wants  to  know  'where  to  buy,  'when  to  buy , 
how  much  to  pay,  how  to  pay,  and  how  to  recognize  and  com¬ 
pare  qualities.  When  women  did  their  own  spinning,  weaving, 
and  sewing,  made  their  own  candles  and  soap,  and  canned  and 
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cooked  only  the  foods  raised  in  their  own  gardens  and  among 
their  own  flocks,  litters,  and  herds,  they  did  not  need  to  know 
good  buying  principles  because  they  bought  nothing.  But  times 
have  changed.  Now  women  are  buying  most  of  the  things  that 
they  previously  made;  in  other  words  our  homes  have  become 
consumption  units  rather  than  production  units.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  women  themselves  spend 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  money  spent  for  the  home.  Because 
women  do  not  know  how  to  get  the  most  for  their  money,  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  wasted  by  them  every  year.  Men  probably 
know  less  than  women  about  buying  things  for  themselves  and 
for  their  homes.  As  individuals  and  as  a  group  then,  men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls  need  to  study  good  buying  principles  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  better  habits  of  spending  the  money  which  goes  for  the 
upkeep  of  their  homes  and  themselves. 

Consumers  are  the  keystone,  the  all-important  part,  of  our 
economic  structure.  Production  and  marketing  exist  only  by  and 
for  consumers.  Whether  or  not  they  are  conscious  of  their 
power,  it  exists.  When  they  become  educated  consumers,  they 
can  wield  this  power  to  a  better  advantage  for  themselves.  The 
movement  to  help  the  consumer  solve  his  problems  has  been 
aided  by  the  activities  of  the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
and  has  made  some  headway  in  recent  years.  Business  has  helped 
some  and  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  help  himself  by  availing 
himself  of  the  findings  and  services  of  these  agencies. 

Goods  and  services  consumed,  and  over  which  the  dollar  must 
be  stretched,  are  food;  clothing;  house  furnishings;  health,  in¬ 
cluding  medical  and  dental  care;  laundry  and  cleaning;  hairdress¬ 
ing;  care  of  skin;  recreation;  education;  and  possibly  others  not 
included  in  this  list.  With  the  buying  of  which  of  these  listed 
items  are  you  most  closely  associated  and  experienced?  The  buy¬ 
ing  activities  of  individual  high-school  students  vary  consider¬ 
ably.  Many  help,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with  family  food 
purchasing  and  with  the  buying  of  personal  items  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  and  grooming.  All  share  in  recreation  and  education.  Per¬ 
haps  the  actual  buying  of  house  furnishings  is  experienced  by 
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fewer  students  than  are  any  of  the  other  items  listed  but,  since 
most  of  you  will  become  homemakers,  high-school  days  are  a 
good  time  to  learn  something  about  buying  them  too.  General 
buying  principles,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  our  attention  in  the 
present  discussion,  since  they  should  be  observed  in  any  type  of 
buying.  The  buying  of  a  few  specific  items  also  is  considered. 
Selection  and  purchase  of  other  items  are  discussed  in  other  ap¬ 
propriate  sections  of  the  book. 

WHEN  IS  MONEY  WELL  SPENT? 

Satisfaction  is  an  intangible  value  which  we  all  hope  to  gain 
from  money  spent  for  items  that  we  purchase.  Indeed,  we  desire 
to  gain  the  greatest  satisfactions  in  life  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  time,  effort,  and  money.  It  is  up  to  each  individual 
to  determine  whether  the  satisfactions  and  savings  gained  from 
developing  himself  as  a  good  buyer  are  worth  the  effort  involved. 
If  all  people  are  critical  of  the  merchandise  they  buy,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  have  to  set  higher  standards.  The  merchant  and 
manufacturer  will  give  you  either  just  what  you  demand  or  what 
you  will  accept. 

All  goods  bought  do  not  bring  satisfactions;  indeed,  some 
bring  real  dissatisfaction.  Mary  bought  a  blue  skirt  for  school 
which  she  did  not  like  after  she  had  worn  it  a  few  times.  She  had 
thought  it  wool  but  soon  decided,  because  of  the  way  it 
“fuzzed-up,”  that  it  was  more  than  half  cotton.  She  found  that 
the  particular  shade  of  blue  did  not  go  well  with  either  of  the 
two  sweaters  or  the  one  blouse  which  she  owned.  The  skirt 
proved  to  be  so  tight  that  she  could  hardly  sit  down  in  it;  she 
had  thought  she  was  getting  such  a  bargain  and  hadn’t  noticed 
that  skirts  were  wider  and  a  little  longer  this  year.  What  qualities 
did  the  skirt  lack  that  made  it  fail  to  give  satisfaction?  What 
buying  helps  or  aids  might  Mary  have  used  that  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  making  her  unfortunate  purchase?  Recall  a  good 
and  a  poor  buy  that  you,  yourself,  have  made,  and  tell  why  one 
was  good  and  the  other  poor. 
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Avoid  purchases  that  bring  forth  exclamations  of  hor¬ 
ror  from  members  of  your  family. 


There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  satisfaction  to  be  secured  from 
purchases.  Your  “Co-op”  season  ticket  for  school  activities  means 
a  series  of  good  times;  your  new  bedspread  that  matches  the 
design  and  color  scheme  of  your  room  is  another  kind  of  satis¬ 
faction;  the  music  of  the  concert  series  for  which  you  bought 
tickets  gives  soul  satisfaction;  the  pie  that  was  made  from  the 
fine  cherries  you  found  at  market  brought  satisfaction  of  still 
another  kind. 

The  criteria  for  efficient  buying  is  to  get  the  best  goods  for 
the  purpose  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and 
energy.  Since  this  is  true,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  consumer 
to  be  well  informed  on  the  kinds,  qualities,  and  prices  of  goods; 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  market  and  its  practices,  and  of  its 
methods  of  paying  for  goods;  and  to  develop  efficient  buying 
habits.  We  cannot  hope  to  become  an  expert  on  every  commod¬ 
ity  that  must  be  purchased  for  the  home;  but  we  can  know  some¬ 
thing  about  most  of  them.  Judgment  is  further  developed  by  an 
understanding  of  the  distribution  system  which  brings  commodi¬ 
ties  to  us,  and  of  the  part  played  by  such  agents  of  distribution 
as  the  chain  stores,  the  cooperatives,  and  the  retail  merchants.  A 
knowledge  of  how  to  read  labels  and  familiarity  with  the  forces 
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and  laws  back  of  those  labels  is  bound  to  prove  profitable.  A 
wide-range  look  at  consumer  problems  is  as  important  as  a 
close-up  view.  Let  us  look  into  some  of  these  problems  of  buy¬ 
ing,  with  the  idea  of  profiting  thereby. 


DO  YOU  PAY  AS  YOU  GO? 

Adethods  of  paying  for  purchases  are  varied  and,  like  dentists’ 
tooth  extractions,  none  of  the  methods  is  entirely  painless.  If  you 
have  been  wondering  how  easy  are  easy  payments,  let  us  warn 
you  that  they  may  not  be  easy  at  all.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  say 
that  buying  on  credit  or  with  borrowed  money  is  all  bad,  or  that 
purchasing  for  cash  is  always  good,  though  perhaps  in  any  case 
more  can  be  said  in  favor  of  cash  payments  than  for  either  of  the 
other  methods. 

Cash  buying  is  paying  for  purchases  when  they  are  made.  Its 
advantages  are  obvious.  It  tends  to  prevent  overbuying  and  to 
make  for  more  careful  purchasing  and  is,  therefore,  more  thrifty 
and  economical  in  the  long  run.  It  leaves  a  sense  of  satisfaction, 
security,  and  self-respect.  A  possible  disadvantage  in  adhering 
unwaveringly  to  a  policy  of  paying  cash  for  all  purchases  is  that 
a  family  or  an  individual  is  likely  to  do  without  needed  things 
that  may  mean  savings  in  health  and  efficiency,  if  purchased,  and 
which  would  be  lost  if  the  purchase  were  delayed  until  cash  for 
payment  was  in  hand.  An  example  of  this  could  be  an  electric 
washing  machine  needed  by  a  large  family.  A  woman  can  grow 
old  and  broken  in  waiting  for  such  a  convenience  if  it  must  be 
paid  for  in  cold,  hard  cash. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  cash  in  his  pocket 
when  he  goes  out  to  make  a  purchase.  Credit  is  an  accepted 
medium  of  exchange.  Credit  does  not  imply  a  release  from  pay¬ 
ment,  but  rather  a  deferment  of  payment.  This  fact,  a  story  goes, 
one  man  did  not  know;  he  thought  he  had  paid  for  a  purchase  by 
merely  signing  a  promissory  note  for  it! 

There  are  different  phases  of  credit  buying,  but  the  kinds  most 
commonly  used  are  the  charge  account  and  installment  buying. 
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Most  charge  accounts  must  be  paid  within  a  few  days— before 
the  next  month  is  out— or  credit  is  withdrawn.  Farmers  are  more 
familiar  with  a  “store  bill”  than  with  a  charge  account;  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  largely  a  matter  of  psychology  and  of  the  time  taken 
by  the  farmer  to  pay  his  debt.  Charge  accounts  are  more  likely 
to  prove  a  convenience  than  an  economy.  They  are  conducive 
to  uncalculated  expenditure.  They  are  convenient,  however,  in 
that  they  allow  lump  payments  rather  than  several  small  ones. 
They  also  save  shopping  time,  and  make  it  unnecessary  for  you 
to  carry  considerable  amounts  of  money.  Moreover,  itemized 
statements  of  accounts  furnish  a  record  of  expenditures.  Charge 
accounts  also  provide  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  recog¬ 
nized  bargains,  and  give  a  sense  of  security  in  emergency. 

Installment  buying  has  increased  to  important  proportions.  In 
1939  installment  selling  constituted  10  per  cent  of  all  retail  sales. 
It  is  based  upon  the  idea  “pay  and  enjoy  as  you  earn.”  Few 
people  can  save  money  as  readily  for  future  satisfactions  as  for 
satisfactions  already  being  experienced. 

When  installment  payments  are  allowed  to  consume  too  heavy 
a  percentage  of  income,  they  are  excessive  and  burdensome  and 
reflect  extravagant  buying.  When  they  are  used  judiciously,  they 
may  prove  a  smart  investment.  A  sewing  machine  plus  a  button- 
holer  in  a  home  with  several  small  children  is  an  investment  in¬ 
stead  of  a  luxury,  and  justifies  installment-purchase  payments. 

Caution  and  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  executing  the 
terms  of  contract  covering  installment  purchases.  Carrying 
charges  are  to  be  expected.  The  greater  the  length  of  period  of 
payment,  the  bigger  the  carrying  charge  that  is  added  to  the 
original  purchase  price,  ordinarily;  but  the  spaced  payments  are 
smaller  than  where  a  shorter  time  is  allowed  for  payments. 
Prompt  payment  of  installments  maintains  your  credit  standing. 

Government  restrictions  are  being  placed  on  installment  buy¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  for  many  reasons,  partly  in  an  attempt  to 
curb  inflation,  partly  because  of  priorities  for  defense  purposes, 
and  partly  to  divert  funds  to  the  buving  of  war  bonds.  The  new 
restrictions  consist  chiefly  in  a  higher  cash  down  payment  re- 
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quired  and  a  shorter  term  of  credit  allowed  over  which  the  in¬ 
stallments  are  to  be  paid. 

WHAT  AFFECTS  AND  BOTHERS  YOU  IN  YOUR  BUYING? 

Factors  Affecting  Consumer  Choices  and  Expenditures  .—The 
types  and  kinds  of  purchases  that  a  family  or  individual  makes 
are  influenced  by  many  factors.  The  amount  of  money  available 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  decisive  factors.  Some  incomes  can 
provide  only  the  barest  necessities,  others  can  buy  comforts,  but 
not  luxuries.  The  luxury  income  level  permits  necessities,  com¬ 
forts,  and  luxuries.  The  type  and  the  hours  of  employment,  and 
the  kind  and  amount  of  activities  and  leisure  affect  not  only  the 
income  but  also  the  needs  and  the  choices  of  individuals.  A  ditch 
digger  or  garage  mechanic  needs  few  but  sturdy  clothes;  the 
office  employee  buys  clothes  of  another  type  and  needs  more  of 
them  in  his  work.  The  high-school  student  who  spends  his 
evenings  in  working  spends  little  money  for  entertainment.  Ac¬ 
tive  sports  clothes  are  superfluous  for  the  high-school  girl  who 
does  not  participate  in  sports.  The  spending  of  a  family  that  has 
an  automobile  follows  a  different  pattern  from  that  of  their 
neighbor  who  doesn’t  own  one— the  mode  of  transportation  af¬ 
fects  its  cost. 

Standards  of  living  greatly  affect  family  and  individual  ex¬ 
penditures.  Size  of  house  and  type  of  home  make  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  demands  for  furnishings  and  upkeep— a  poor  man’s  cottage 
is  furnished  and  run  on  a  scale  not  in  keeping  with  that  of  a  rich 
man’s  palace.  The  social  demands  of  the  high-school  student  living 
in  a  small  village  make  a  pattern  of  spending  not  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  city-dwelling  debutante. 

A  standard  of  living  also  affects  the  financial  standpoint  of  a 
family  or  of  an  individual.  Some  people  like  to  save,  rather  than 
spend,  merely  for  the  sake  of  saving.  But  being  an  intelligent 
consumer  means  no  more  saving  than  it  does  wise  spending.  Some 
families  get  more  enjoyment  from  having  money  in  the  bank 
than  they  would  from  having  the  conveniences  that  the  money 
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Courtesy  of  Barker  Bros. 


Size  of  family  and  standard  of  living  determine  the  pattern  of  spending. 


would  buy  and  that  would  make  life  easier  and  of  longer  dura¬ 
tion.  Right  standards  must  be  recognized,  established,  and  main¬ 
tained  in  any  home,  be  it  ever  so  modest.  Standards  of  living 
affect  success.  We  must,  however,  be  careful  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  those  that  are  false  standards  and  those  that  are  true. 

Size  and  character  of  family  members— their  ages,  likes,  and 
number— affect  the  buying  of  the  family.  Grandpa  buys  wool 
unionsuits  for  underwear;  his  grandson  of  high-school  age  would 
not  be  caught  dead  in  such,  and  dons  knitted  cotton  shirts  and 
shorts;  the  baby  of  the  family  must  wear  diapers;  nevertheless 
each  type  of  garment  requires  intelligent  buying  choices  if  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  to  be  secured  for  all  concerned.  Where  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  children  in  the  family  of  little  means,  each  may  have  to  be 
content  with  one  sturdy  pair  of  school  shoes  instead  of  being 
able  to  possess  an  assortment  of  pumps,  boots,  sandals,  and 
oxfords. 
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The  availability  of  goods  and  services  affects  consumer  choices. 
The  kinds  and  locations  of  markets  and  stores  determine  differ¬ 
ences  in  spending  totals  and  in  character  of  purchases.  Means  of 
transportation  and  size  of  the  community  further  determine  the 
things  we  buy.  Actual  needs,  styles,  fads,  and  social  prestige  all 
exert  their  influences  on  our  pattern  of  spending. 

Additional  Difficulties  in  Buying— V aried  assortments  of  com¬ 
modities,  different  qualities  of  the  same  commodity,  sales  pressure, 
and  lack  of  reliable  information  add  to  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  when  buying,  difficulties  that  increase  the  importance  of 
deliberation  over  hasty  buying.  When  is  a  bargain  not  a  bargain? 
“Seconds,”  a  designation  of  inferior  quality  used  commercially 
to  indicate  that  a  product  is  not  up  to  the  usual  standard,  may 
give  satisfaction,  but  you  should  inform  yourself  as  to  why  they 
have  not  been  given  a  “first,”  or  best-quality  rating.  “Irregulars” 
—another  term  used  to  designate  articles  of  inferior  quality— may 
vary  from  the  regular  in  ways  that  will  not  affect  their  wearing 
quality  and  usability  for  your  purpose;  in  such  a  case  perfection 
may  not  be  worth  the  difference  in  price.  Examine  “bargains” 
carefully;  you  may  not  want  them,  after  examination,  at  any 
price.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bona 
fide  bargain;  it  is  hard  to  find  one  though. 

SOURCES  OF  BUYING  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION 

Advertising—  Advertising  is  an  insistent,  persistent,  and  chal¬ 
lenging  source  of  buying  information.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
expended  for  advertising  each  year;  it  must  bring  returns.  We 
have  been  made  skeptical  of  this  source  and  have  learned  to  take 
it  with  a  dash  of  salt— the  proverbial  grain  of  salt  has  proven 
insufficient.  Much  of  it  is  misleading  in  its  overstatement  or 
misstatement  of  facts  and  buying  information.  Much  of  it  is 
unsatisfactory  in  its  failure  to  present  pertinent  information. 
Newspapers,  hand-bills,  magazines,  testimonials,  the  radio,  free 
samples,  and  bill-boards  bombard  us  with  advertisements  clamor¬ 
ing  for  our  attention  and  crying  various  wares.  There  is  too  much 
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advertising.  In  the  end  we  are  likely  to  be  more  confused  than 
enlightened  by  it. 

Advertising  has  a  useful  and  informative  mission,  however 
much  it  may  fail  in  that  mission.  It  tells  the  story  of  inventions, 
improvements,  and  discoveries  so  that  new  aids  to  improved 
living  almost  immediately  become  known  and  available  to  the 
public.  It  has  always  had  a  great  influence  upon  standards  of 
living  in  America  by  giving  new  ideas  and  by  creating  desires 
for  better  things.  Indeed,  it  has  been  criticized  for  having  so 
successfully  developed  new  wants.  One  has  to  interpret  all  adver¬ 
tising  intelligently.  Indeed,  common  sense  or  judgment  is  the 
best  guide  to  buying;  but  it  is  necessary  to  season  judgment  by 
experience.  Information  which  advertisements  offer  help  to  give 
a  basis  upon  which  to  establish  judgments,  though  it  should  not 
serve  as  an  only  basis  for  making  final  decisions. 

Advertising  that  helps  the  buyer  gives  information  as  to  size 
(weight  or  quantity),  grade,  price,  and  points  of  quality.  Col¬ 
lect  some  advertisements,  preferably  some  that  frequently  appear 
in  periodicals,  and  analyze  them  to  see  what  of  this  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  is  given.  Underline  with  pencil  those  terms  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  that  give  specific  information.  You  probably  will  be 
surprised  to  find  so  few. 

You  will  note  that  advertising  makes  different  kinds  of  appeals 
to  the  consumer.  Some  advertisements  appeal  to  the  appreciation 
of  beauty,  others  to  the  desire  for  ease  of  operation  or  economy, 
and  some  make  their  appeal  to  romance  and  emotion.  Some  of 
these  appeals  are  so  strong  that  they  are  likely  to  overbalance 
judgment.  For  example,  they  may  persuade  one  to  buy  a  much 
advertised  and  expensive  nail  polish  in  place  of  a  needed  pair  of 
stockings.  They  may  influence  you  to  make  a  purchase  of  expen¬ 
sive  cold  cream  or  soap  “used  by  a  famous  movie  star”  when 
cheaper  items  have  comparable  qualities  and  are  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  your  purse.  One  may  even  be  moved  to  discard  a  good 
but  old  electric  toaster  to  buy  a  new  one  having  more  gadgets, 
when  other  things  are  needed  more.  We  should  not  be  influenced 
too  much  by  advertisements. 
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How  well  can  you  remember  the  name  of  a  particular  brand 
by  its  advertising  slogans  or  materials?  Make  a  collection  of  these 
slogans  as  they  occur  in  regularly  appearing  advertisements.  From 
each  one  cut  off  the  advertiser’s  name,  and  see  how  many  can  be 
identified  readily  from  the  slogan  or  from  the  advertising.  Which 
prove  to  be  the  best  known  advertisements?  Bring  in  examples 
of  poor  advertisements— those  that  have  no  appeal  to  you.  Which 
ones  are  inartistic  and  which  are  unscientific?  A  new  law  is  in 
existence  prohibiting  false  and  misleading  advertising.  Enforce¬ 
ment  facilities,  however,  are  at  present  inadequate. 

Brands,  Labels ,  Trade-Marks,  and  Standards —A  little  buying 
experience  will  teach  us  that  certain  items  of  some  brand  of  goods 
invariably  give  satisfaction  and  are  uniformly  better  than  the 
same  items  of  other  and  different  brands.  The  same  holds  true 
for  trade-marked  goods.  A  brand  or  trade-name  for  a  product 
is  used  by  a  manufacturer  to  identify  it  as  his  own  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  certain  quality  or  standard  of  product.  The  chart  showing 
different  brands  of  meat  with  the  corresponding  grade  repre¬ 
sented  by  each  different  brand  on  page  485  illustrates  this,  as  also 
does  the  chart  showing  different  brands  of  canned  goods  and 
their  corresponding  grades  on  page  476.  Often  a  manufacturing 
company  or  a  packer  will  put  out  several  different  brands  and 
hence  several  different  grades  of  the  same  article.  For  example, 
the  Swift,  Cudahy,  and  Wilson  meat  packing  companies  each 
distribute  three  different  grades  of  meat,  each  grade  or  quality 
going  under  a  different  brand  name.  Unless  you  knew  this  you 
might  think  any  one  brand  was  as  high  in  quality  as  any  other 
brand. 

Every  brand  name  is  trade-marked.  Since  a  manufacturer  has 
to  spend  considerable  money  in  advertising  his  product  by  its 
trade-name,  he  usually  protects  his  interest  by  preventing  any 
other  manufacturer  from  using  the  same  trade-name  for  a  similar 
article  by  having  it  trade-marked.  A  trade-mark  is  a  duly  pro¬ 
tected  word  or  words,  design,  or  symbol,  legally  registered  with 
the  United  States  Government  Patent  Office  by  a  manufacturer 
or  merchant.  For  example,  no  other  manufacturer  could  make 
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towels  and  sell  them  as  Cannon  towels,  since  that  brand  name 
has  been  protected  by  a  trade-mark  by  the  company  making 
that  brand  of  towels.  Other  brands  may  or  may  not  be  of  the 
same  quality  as  this  one.  A  trade-mark  gives  no  information  so 
we  rely  upon  the  integrity  of  the  company. 

Most  manufactured  products  and  packaged  goods  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  carry  some  kind  of  label.  A  label  is  a  slip,  usually  of  paper, 
affixed  to  something  and  bearing  an  inscription  to  indicate  the 
character  and  ownership  of  an  article.  The  more  helpful  buying 
information  carried  by  a  label,  the  more  valuable  it  is  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Interested  agencies  are  combining  to  persuade  and  compel 
manufacturers  to  include  on  their  labels  information  of  the  most 
possible  help  to  the  consumer.  Such  action  acts  automatically  to 
raise  standards  and  qualities  of  consumer  goods. 

Examples  of  government  and  private  agencies  that  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  setting  up  standards  for  consumer  goods  and  in  having 
labels  to  give  the  consumer  adequate  buying  information,  and 
examples  of  material  which  they  have  recently  published  for  the 
consumer’s  information  are: 

1.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.:  “The  A-B-C  of  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grade 
Labeling.”  This  free  pamphlet  describes  the  four  quality  classes 
for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have  been  established  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  National  Consumer-Retail  Council,  Inc.,  8  W.  40th  Street,  New 
York:  “Informative  Labeling.”  This  article  defines  informative 
labeling,  outlines  its  advantages  to  all  concerned,  and  suggests  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  used  in  its  development. 

3.  Consumers  Counsel  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

a.  Robert  Montgomery,  “Consumer  Standards  and  Marketing.” 
This  article  describes  standards  in  general  and  tells  how  they 
aid  consumer  choices. 

b.  “Consumer  Standards,”  Monograph  No.  24.  This  booklet  sets 
forth  facts  concerning  federal  activities  in  the  fields  of  stand¬ 
ardization,  inspection,  testing,  and  research  which  provide  a 
basis  for  buying  standards  for  the  consumer. 

4.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
New  York:  Dallas  and  Enlow,  “Read  Your  Labels,”  pamphlet  No. 
51.  This  pamphlet  discusses  protection  given  to  consumers  by 
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federal  and  state  laws  regulating  labeling.  It  discusses  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  in  relation  to 
consumer  protection. 

Other  sources  of  education  are  the  public  schools,  particularly 
their  home-economics  departments;  other  governmental  agencies; 
professional  and  technical  agencies,  such  as  the  American  Medical 
Association  (with  its  seal  of  approval),  the  National  American 
Dental  Association,  the  American  Gas  Association,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Economics  Association;  Consumers  Research,  Inc.; 
National  Consumers’  League;  commercial  agencies  such  as  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers;  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company; 
the  National  Dairy  Council;  private  testing  laboratories;  Better 
Business  Bureaus;  and  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  This  is  quite  an  imposing  list  of  educational  agencies. 
All  of  them  are  working  to  make  you  a  better  buyer  of  goods 
and  services. 

All  will  agree  that  consumer  protection  laws  are  inadequate  in 
scope  and  extent.  The  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  is  prob¬ 
ably  our  most  ambitious  law  in  the  direction  of  consumer  protec¬ 
tion,  regarding  both  labeling  and  advertising.  Other  laws  covering 
commodities  other  than  foods  and  drugs  are  recently  coming  into 
existence.  They  seek  to  require  that  goods  be  labeled  accurately 
with  respect  to  their  own  qualities,  in  order  to  prevent  consumers 
from  being  deceived.  Let  us  note  some  of  the  provisions  of  these 
laws.  Manufacturers  of  materials  and  garments  purporting  to 
contain  wool  must  state  the  percentage  of  wool  contained,  if  the 
article  is  to  be  shipped  across  state  lines.  If  material  is  sold  as 
pure  dye  silk  it  must  be  made  of  all  silk  thread  and  cannot  con¬ 
tain  more  than  io  per  cent  weighting  in  the  way  of  metal,  starch, 
or  other  substances  to  make  it  appear  heavier  or  firmer.  The  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Law  provides  that  no  false  or  misleading  state¬ 
ments  shall  appear  on  the  labels.  It  also  states  that  if  the  package 
contains  any  one  of  eleven  harmful  drugs  or  their  derivations 
their  presence  and  amounts  must  be  indicated  on  the  label.  It 
does  not  require  the  label  to  indicate  that  these  are  harmful  drugs 
nor  to  explain  their  harmful  effects  upon  an  individual.  Neither 
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does  this  law  afford  any  protection  against  the  use  of  ingredients 
that  are  valueless.  It  does  make  certain  specific  provisions  against 
misbranding  and  misnaming,  however.  For  instance:  (i)  imita¬ 
tion  preserves  must  be  labeled  as  imitation;  (2)  pure  preserves ,  to 
be  so  labeled,  must  contain  by  weight  not  less  than  45  per  cent 
of  the  pure  fruit  whose  name  it  bears  and  not  more  than  55  per 
cent  sugar.  Moreover  pure  preserves  cannot  contain  added  pectin 
nor  can  they  be  artificially  colored  or  flavored.  (3)  Vanilla ,  to  be 
called  by  that  name,  must  be  made  from  the  vanilla  bean.  Vanillin 
is  a  harmless  coal-tar  product  (and  it  should  not  cost  as  much  as 
vanilla).  It  pays  to  read  the  labels  on  consumer  goods,  for  what¬ 
ever  information  they  offer,  and  to  lend  influence  toward  more 
informative  labeling  will  eventually  have  increased  effect. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association,  in  cooperation 
with  other  organizations,  is  advocating  the  standardization  of 
products.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  few  articles  or  even  quali¬ 
ties  of  articles  are  standardized.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  match  a 
button  that  you  have  lost  from  a  coat  or  dress?  Have  you  ever 
checked  patterns  of  given  size  only  to  find  that  they  did  not  have 
the  same  measurements?  In  one  of  the  committee  meetings  of 
former  President  Hoover’s  conference  on  housing,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  that,  if  sizes  of  kitchen  sinks  were  standardized,  sinks 
which  are  extremely  expensive  could  be  made  to  sell  at  a  price 
within  reach  of  those  with  low  incomes.  The  term  Sanforized  is 
one  example  of  standardization.  This  stamp  on  a  material  or  a 
garment  means  that  it  has  been  treated  with  the  standard  San¬ 
forizing  process,  a  process  which  insures  it  against  more  than  1 
per  cent  shrinkage.  Uniform  grades  for  like  products  of  the  same 
quality,  size,  and  so  forth  (canned  peaches,  for  example),  is 
standardization  of  that  food  item.  See  the  discussion  of  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods  on  page  474  for  further  information  on  this 
point. 

Trial  Use  and  Testing—  Sampling  goods  is  a  good  way  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  they  are  what  you  want  and  like.  It  is  on  the 
whole  an  expensive  way  for  the  manufacturer  to  advertise  his 
wares  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  it  is  used  by  manu- 
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facturers  only  for  a  few  things  such  as  cereals  and  soaps.  Demon¬ 
strations  in  stores  of  such  things  as  soups,  drinks,  and  cosmetics 
frequently  are  used  to  inform  the  public  concerning  the  items 
demonstrated.  Taking  goods  out  from  stores  on  approval  affords 
another  means  of  testing  them  for  performance,  suitability,  fit, 
and  other  qualities.  Making  chemical,  burning,  and  other  reac¬ 
tion  tests  on  goods,  principally  on  cloth,  tells  much  of  their 
content  and  quality.  Some  of  these  tests  are  discussed  in  the 
clothing  section. 

Salesmanship  and  Specifications— A  good  salesman  should  be 
able  to  give  the  customer  facts  concerning  his  prospective  pur¬ 
chase  that  are  not  apparent  upon  examination  or  that  do  not 
appear  upon  the  label.  The  store’s  purchasing  agent  usually  knows 
more  about  his  merchandise  than  appears  on  labels  or  in  adver¬ 
tising,  having  been  given  additional  information  by  the  whole¬ 
saler  or  maybe  having  bought  by  specification  or  according  to  a 
set  standard  demanded  by  himself.  This  information  is  available 
to  clerks  and  asking  questions  often  proves  enlightening. 

When  you  walk  into  a  yard-goods  department  and  say,  “I 
want  three  yards  of  ioo  per  cent  wool,  54  inch  wide,  medium 
weight,  black  jersey  cloth,”  you  are  buying  by  specification. 
Materials  for  a  house  are  bought  and  the  house  is  built  according 
to  plans  and  specifications.  Specifications  are  given  in  order  to 
secure  a  certain  standard  product  which  you  desire  and  demand. 

Guarantees  .—'To  be  worth  anything  a  guarantee  must  be  spe¬ 
cific  as  to  what  is  guaranteed.  It  should  be  printed  and  should 
specify  the  exact  duration  of  the  guarantee  period  and  who  will 
make  the  adjustment.  Some  manufacturers  and  dealers  use  the 
term  guarantee  very  fluently  without  any  apparent  meaning. 
Things  which  are  guaranteed  should  give  us  more  for  our  money 
than  those  that  are  not.  If  they  do  not  prove  satisfactory,  the 
consumer  should  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  protest.  The  mer¬ 
chant  should  make  a  guarantee  good  and  should  report  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition  to  the  manufacturer,  so  that  he  will  pro¬ 
duce  better  things  in  the  future.  If  thousands  of  women  reported 
that  they  do  not  like  a  certain  brand  of  food  or  a  certain  make 
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of  washing  machine,  surely  the  manufacturer  would  be  forced 
to  make  some  improvement. 

Price—  Price  is  a  poor  indication  of  quality.  We  must  be  good 
judges  and  compare  the  quality  of  an  article  with  others  of  dif¬ 
ferent  prices.  Goods  “on  sale”  sometimes  sell  for  more  than  the 
original  price.  In  most  cases  “sale”  goods  were  bought  to  sell  at 
“sale”  prices  and  are  no  loss  to  the  merchant.  It  is  well  to  note 
standard  prices  for  standard  goods,  then  bargains  are  readily  rec¬ 
ognized.  Let  it  be  emphasized  that  a  “bargain”  is  not  a  bargain 
unless  it  meets  a  real  need  and  effects  a  saving;  a  woman  who  did 
not  have  electricity  in  her  home  bought  an  electric  iron  because 
it  was  so  cheap! 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  BUY? 

A  good  business  woman  compares  prices  at  different  stores 
and  buys  where  she  can  get  the  best  quality  for  the  amount  of 
money  she  has  to  invest.  It  is  not  wise  to  do  all  of  your  buying 
at  one  store  because  then  you  will  not  know  of  bargains  at  other 
stores— it  pays  to  “look  around.”  It  is,  of  course,  to  vour  ad¬ 
vantage  to  select  most  of  your  things  at  a  store  upon  which  you 
can  depend  and  where  your  standards  are  known— it  saves  time 
and  effort.  This  is  particularly  true  if  you  order  by  telephone; 
if  you  make  your  own  selection  the  risk  is  lessened,  but  a  reliable 
merchant  and  store  are  essential  in  any  case.  Brands  and  qualities 
are  the  same,  wherever  you  find  them,  but  they  sometimes  vary 
in  price  at  different  stores. 

The  type  of  store  to  choose  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
how  you  wish  to  do  your  buying.  Some  stores  demand  cash, 
others  allow  charge  accounts,  and  some  give  allowances  for 
produce.  The  independent  merchant  usually  charges  higher 
prices,  partly  because  he  cannot  buy  as  cheaply  as  chain  stores 
with  their  larger  volume  of  purchases,  and  partly  because  he  may 
offer  different  types  of  services,  such  as  sending  out  goods  on 
approval,  carrying  charge  accounts,  and  filling  telephone  orders. 

Cooperatives  are  a  comparatively  recent  development  in  buy- 
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ing  agencies.  The  idea  back  of  cooperatives  is  that  pooled  buying 
secures  more  value  for  money  spent,  since  buying  in  volume 
orders  commands  a  better  buying  market.  To  illustrate:  A  group 
perfects  their  simple  organization  machinery  and  pools  some 
money  to  buy  staples,  say  sugar,  flour,  beans,  and  potatoes,  regu¬ 
larly,  and  binder-twine  once  a  year  for  harvesting  their  grain. 
Or  an  organization  is  formed,  a  company,  in  which  stock  is  sold, 
and  for  which  staples  are  bought  and  in  turn  sold  to  stockholders 
at  cost.  Different  cooperatives  may  have  plans  that  differ  a  little 
in  operation,  but  the  cooperative  idea  holds  them  together.  Farm¬ 
ers’  cooperatives  are  one  version  of  this  type  of  buying  agency; 
consumer  groups  in  cities  constitute  another  version.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  are  to  be  commended  in  that  thev  necessitate  little 
outlay  of  cash  from  any  one  individual  and  yet  effect  savings, 
chiefly  because  they  eliminate  the  third  party  who  is  usually  the 
agent  between  purchaser  and  seller— the  middleman,  who  aims  to 
see  to  >t  that  he  makes  a  sizeable  profit  from  his  part  in  any  tran¬ 
saction. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  BUYING  PRINCIPLES 

General  buying  principles  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Decide  what  you  want  before  you  buy  and  buy  what  you  want  if 
you  can  find  and  afford  it. 

2.  Buy  what  you  need.  The  usefulness  of  an  article  is  a  good  .cri¬ 
terion  for  its  purchase. 

3.  Choose  your  stores  carefully  and  select  a  clerk  upon  whom  you 
can  depend. 

4.  Use  advertisements  for  helps  but  not  as  a  final  dependence. 

5.  Buy  bargains  only  when  needed  and  usable. 

6.  Price  is  a  guide  to  quality  but  not  an  unfailing  indication  of  it. 

7.  Report  “guaranteed”  articles  that  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

8.  Develop  good  buying  practices 

a.  Inspect  each  article  for  quality  of  material  and  workmanship 
before  purchasing  it. 

b.  If  you  have  given  an  item  a  trial  and  like  it,  you  are  safe  in 
buying  the  same  brand  again;  if  you  don’t  like  it  you  have 
learned  not  to  buy  that  brand  again. 

c.  Be  a  careful  shopper.  Carry  samples  for  making  matched  pur- 
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chases;  carry  shopping  lists  which  designate  lengths,  numbers, 
amounts,  and  so  forth  desired. 

d.  See  that  other  members  of  the  family  develop  into  good 
buyers  so  that  general  savings  are  effected. 

e.  Observe  good  shopping  ethics;  do  not  ask  for  unnecessary  de¬ 
liveries;  save  the  time  of  the  salesperson;  do  not  mishandle 
merchandise;  give  the  clerk  enough  information  about  what 
you  want  so  that  he  can  help  you  intelligently;  shop  at  the 
most  convenient  store  hours. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  BUYER  ARE  YOU? 

What  are  your  past  experiences  and  present  interests  in  buy¬ 
ing?  For  most  of  you  these  experiences  and  interests  include 
considerable  buying  of  food  and  clothing.  Ever  since  you  were 
little  you  have  run  errands  to  the  grocery  store,  and  there  is 
hardly  an  item  on  the  grocer’s  shelves  that  you  have  not  bought 
occasionally  and  perhaps  often.  Most  of  you  have  bought  meats 
if  only  “a  quarter’s  worth  of  steak.”  Many  of  you  select,  even 
without  help,  hose,  underwear,  dresses,  dress  material,  or  shirts, 
ties,  and  suits.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  you  learn  how  to 
get  the  most  for  your  money-anybody  wants  to  do  that.  It  is 
smart  to  know  values.  To  be  able  to  make  correct  and  best 
choices  brings  great  satisfaction  and  shows  due  consideration  for 
the  limitations  of  the  family  income. 

What  kind  of  buyer  are  you?  To  help  you  with  your  per¬ 
sonal  buying  problems,  to  help  you  buy  to  the  best  advantage 
the  things  that  you  are  or  will  be  buying  anyhow— that  is  our 
immediate  aim.  The  general  principles  that  we  have  just  been 
discussing  apply  to  any  type  of  buying  with  which  you  will 
have  experience.  Elsewhere  in  this  book  will  be  found  specific 
buying  information  pertinent  to  whatever  subject-matter  is  under 
discussion.  For  example,  you  will  discover  some  pointers  on  the 
selection  of  furniture  in  the  unit  on  home  selection,  furnishing, 
and  care.  The  buying  of  kitchen  utensils  was  touched  upon 
briefly  in  the  food-management  section  and  will  be  treated 
further  when  we  discuss  the  handy  kitchen.  Comparative  food 
costs  naturally  arose  in  the  unit  on  home  management  and  also 
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in  the  unit  on  foods  and  nutrition,  and  the  unit  on  clothing  will 
have  given  you  some  ideas  about  buying  many  items  in  your 
wardrobe.  However,  you  still  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about 
consumer  problems  and,  since  problems  concerning  the  buying 
of  food  and  clothing  are  always  with  us,  we  must  take  up  in 
greater  detail  the  particular  difficulties  they  present. 

CONSUMER  BUYING  OF  CLOTHING 

Factors  Influencing  Your  Shopping 

Reason  and  Emotion.— Clothing  may  be  purchased  because  it 
appeals  to  the  reason  or  because  it  appeals  to  the  emotion.  Some 
people  buy  clothing  simply  because  it  is  the  custom  or  to  keep 
them  warm.  They  do  not  feel  any  enjoyment  from  having  a 
dress.  It  is  simply  a  necessity.  There  is  the  other  group  of  people 
whose  keen  pleasure  from  an  attractive  outfit  overshadows  the 
need.  For  instance,  if  they  need  a  warm  coat,  they  will  buy  a 
light-weight  dress  coat  because  it  is  more  attractive.  You  should 
consider  both  aspects  when  you  shop,  so  that  your  sound  judg¬ 
ment  will  have  some  esthetic  value. 

Because  of  the  intense  advertising  and  displays  which  the 
clothing  industry  uses  to  influence  you,  you  should  understand 
your  emotional  reactions.  Your  senses ,  instincts ,  heredity ,  and 
environment  all  play  their  part.  Except  for  the  sense  of  taste, 
your  senses  help  you  decide  what  you  want  to  buy.  They  make 
it  possible  for  you  to  see  and  appreciate  the  fine  artistic  points 
of  clothing.  Your  sense  of  sight  should  be  so  perfect  that  you 
know  the  good  from  the  poor.  The  sense  of  smell  keeps  you  from 
purchasing  anything  with  a  repellent  odor.  The  sense  of  hearing 
influences  you  in  case  you  like  to  hear  the  rustle  of  taffeta.  The 
sense  of  touch  helps  you  to  distinguish  one  material  from  another 
and  perhaps  you  like  the  feel  of  velvet,  and  the  warmth  of  wool. 

The  instinct  of  curiosity  makes  you  interested  in  new  fashions. 
The  instincts  of  imitation  and  acquisition  make  you  buy  them. 
The  desire  for  distinction  and  attention  makes  you  wear  clothing 
that  will  help  you  become  the  center  of  interest. 
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Your  heredity  and  environment  help  your  buying  standards. 
If  you  have  always  been  surrounded  by  beauty,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  purchase  according  to  this  standard.  If  you  live 
in  unpleasant  surroundings,  you  may  or  may  not  be  satisfied  with 
your  standard.  Through  study  you  can  educate  your  love  of 
beauty. 

The  clever  advertising  and  business  men  understand  these 
things  and  use  these  means  of  appealing  to  you.  They  make  their 
product  so  attractive  to  your  emotional  reactions  that  you  im¬ 
mediately  want  to  buy  it.  Because  it  is  just  naturally  easy  to  fool 
you,  you  should  obtain  some  definite  information  about  buying 
different  articles  of  clothing. 

All  types  of  wearing  apparel  have  certain  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  which  make  it  possible  for  you  to  buy  wisely.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  do  not  recognize  the  good  from  the  poor  ones,  you 
may  often  purchase  articles  that  will  wear  poorly  and  give  little 
satisfaction. 


HOSIERY 

Hosiery  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  are  probably  al¬ 
ready  buying.  For  years  silk  has  been  the  fiber  most  commonly 
used,  but  in  a  short  time  silk  stockings  may  be  off  the  market; 
therefore  fashion  is  exploiting  nylon ,  rayon ,  and  cotton  stock¬ 
ings.  Nylon  stockings  have  been  a  recent  development  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  high  elasticity,  it  has  been  possible  to  make  them 
very  sheer.  However,  the  supply  of  nylon  is  not  going  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands— rayon  and  cotton  must  be  used. 
Already  cotton  stockings  are  stylish  to  wear  with  tweeds  and 
country  clothes.  They  come  in  both  fine  lisle  and  bright,  gaily 
colored  coarse  cotton  models. 

The  Types  of  Hosiery— There  are  four  types  of  hose:  full- 
fashioned,  semi-fashioned ,  tubular ,  and  cut.  They  are  made  of 
silk,  rayon,  nylon,  wool,  cotton,  or  these  fibers  in  combination. 
The  full-fashioned  stocking  is  the  best  type  and  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  leg,  foot,  and  ankle.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  knitting  the  material  in  a  flat  piece.  Stitches  are 
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decreased  so  that  the  stocking  is  properly  shaped  and,  at  the 
decrease  points,  marks  appear.  These  full-fashioned  marks  and 
the  seam  at  the  foot  and  leg  make  it  possible  to  distinguish  this 
type  of  stocking.  There  should  be  as  many  as  86  fashion  marks 
in  a  two  or  three  thread,  forty-eight-gauge  stocking  of  good 

Semi-fashioned  stockings  are  knit  in  a  circular  piece.  They  are 
shaped  by  pressing  on  a  form.  Often  a  mock  seam  is  placed  at  the 
back  to  make  the  stocking  look  as  if  it  were  full-fashioned.  There 
is  a  trend  toward  the  use  of  seamless  hose.  With  very  sheer  hose, 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not  stockings  are  being  worn. 

Tubular  stockings  are  knit  in  a  circular  piece.  No  shape  is  given 
the  leg.  They  are  used  mainly  by  children. 

Cut  hosiery  is  made  by  cutting  stockings  from  fabric.  Lace 
stockings  are  made  this  way.  They  are  shaped  when  they  are 
cut. 

When  you  purchase  stockings,  you  must  be  sure  to  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  size.  The  foot  of  the  stockings  should  be  one-half  inch 
longer  than  your  foot.  This  will  make  the  stocking  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  wear,  and  will  also  make  it  wear  longer.  The  length 
of  the  leg  should  be  considered.  Stockings  come  in  three  lengths. 
The  average  length  is  31  inches,  but  a  shorter  or  a  longer  length 
may  be  better  for  you. 

Durability  in  Stockings—  The  development  of  nvlon  has 
changed  the  stocking  industry.  Nylon  stockings  wear  so  much 
longer  than  silk.  Some  people  complain  that  nylon  hose  make 
their  feet  burn  dreadfully  on  warm  days  and  are  cold  to  wear 
in  winter.  Some  manufacturers  have  been  using  cotton  for  the 
soles  of  the  feet. 

The  weight  of  the  stocking  determines  its  durability.  Weight 
is  governed  by  the  number  of  strands  twisted  in  each  thread. 
This  varies  from  one  to  four  strands  per  thread  in  sheer  hose,  to 
twelve  to  fourteen  strands  per  thread  in  service-weight  hose.  The 
type  and  quality  of  the  fiber  as  well  as  the  amount  of  twist  in 
the  yarn  controls  its  wearing  qualities.  One-thread  nylon  is  quite 
durable  compared  with  one-thread  silk. 
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Stockings  should  be  reinforced  for  added  durability.  The  top, 
heel,  and  foot  should  be  constructed  this  way.  Cotton  makes  a 
strong  reinforcement,  but  is  not  so  attractive  as  is  silk,  rayon,  or 
nylon.  Sheer  slipper  hose  should  have  a  small  reinforcement  on 
the  sole. 

Other  Factors  —  Stockings  should  be  even  in  color— no  dark  or 
light  streaks.  You  probably  noticed  that  before  the  war  began, 
women  were  wearing  very  sheer  hose.  They  were  considering 
appearance  more  than  durability,  and  of  course  a  finer  gauge 
stocking  gives  a  nicer  appearance.  There  are  52-58  loops  in  the 
finest  quality;  a  good  medium  quality  has  45-51  loops,  whereas 
39-44  loops  are  found  in  poorer,  cheaper  grades.  A  dull  appear¬ 
ance  is  often  preferred.  This  is  obtained  in  two  ways.  Chemicals 
may  be  used  to  deluster  the  fiber,  but  a  better  way  is  to  use 
grenadine  yarns.  Single  strands  of  raw  silk  are  twisted  many  times 
one  way  and  then  the  other.  Dyeing  also  influences  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  stockings.  When  the  yarn  is  dyed  before  it  is 
knitted,  it  is  called  ingrain  dyeing.  This  is  better  than  dipped 
dyeing. 

Stockings  should  be  elastic.  You  should  be  able  to  stretch  the 
top  until  it  measures  11  to  12  inches  and  the  instep  about  7 
inches. 

Stockings  should  be  carefully  labeled.  The  label  should  tell 
you  the  number  of  strands  to  the  thread,  the  gauge,  the  fiber 
used,  and  whether  the  stockings  are  firsts  or  seconds.  You  will 
probably  find  some  nationally  known  brand  which  seems  to  fit 
your  needs.  It  is  better  to  buy  at  least  two  pairs  alike  because 
you  will  find  it  more  economical. 

BUYING  DRESSES 

Dresses  are  fun  to  buy.  Your  choice  of  a  dress  is  first  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  style.  You  will  select  one  that  is  appropriate  for  you 
and  for  the  occasion  for  which  you  will  use  it.  You  must  try  on 
a  dress  in  front  of  full-length  mirror.  You  can  then  be  sure  that 
it  fits  your  needs.  While  you  have  it  on,  you  must  consider  the 
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construction  as  to  design  and  workmanship  and  the  material 
used.  Very  often  the  design  looks  good  until  you  move  around 
in  the  dress.  Inexpensive  clothes  usually  have  skimpy  pleats, 
tucks,  shirring,  hem,  and  seams.  There  must  be  adequate  fullness 
and  it  must  be  in  the  correct  place.  The  dress  should  be  roomy 
but  not  baggy.  It  should  fit  smoothly  across  the  shoulders  and 
hips  but  it  should  not  draw.  Round  your  shoulders  and  bend 
your  arms  to  see  if  there  is  adequate  fullness  in  the  waist.  Sit 
down  to  be  sure  that  the  hip  measure  is  correct  and  that  the 
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Courtesy  of  Franklin  Simon  and  Stephen  Elliott. 


This  dress  is  a  wise  selection  for  the  young  lady  wearing  it.  Can  you  tell  why? 

garment  is  not  too  short.  It  is  a  nuisance  always  to  be  tugging 
at  your  skirt  to  keep  it  down.  If  the  dress  is  too  tight,  the  seams 
will  immediately  pull  out. 

Seams  should  be  deep  enough  to  allow  for  alterations.  They 
should  be  neat  and  durable— with  straight,  continuous  stitching, 
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and  with  the  edges  finished  so  that  they  will  not  fray.  The  hem 
should  be  deep.  The  fasteners  should  be  sewed  on  firmly  and  the 
closing  inconspicuous.  Each  piece  of  the  dress  must  be  cut  on 
the  straight  of  goods  because  the  warp  thread  must  run  up  and 
down.  The  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  use  of  a  true  bias. 
If  this  rule  is  not  observed,  the  hem  will  not  hang  correctly  and 
the  sleeves  will  have  a  twisted  look. 

The  more  hand  touches  there  are  on  a  garment  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  it  is.  Buttons  which  really  button  with  buttonholes  or 
tiny  loops,  white  collars  which  are  removable  instead  of  being 
fastened  securely  to  a  dark  dress,  decorative  stitches,  lingerie 
details— all  these  give  evidence  of  a  good  dress.  Buttons,  buckles, 
and  clips  are  always  better  on  the  expensive  clothes.  Pleats  are 
deep— not  skimpy.  If  it  is  necessary,  as  it  often  is,  to  buy  an 
inexpensive  dress,  select  a  very  simple  one  with  good  lines  and 
little  or  no  trimming. 

A  discussion  of  the  types  and  characteristics  of  textile  fibers 
and  of  materials  made  from  them,  with  suggestions  for  their  use 
in  different  types  of  garments,  is  given  in  the  Clothing  Unit.  That 
discussion  should  be  reviewed  here  in  connection  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  ready-made  apparel,  since  wise  selection  of  ready-made 
garments  depends  largely  upon  a  knowledge  of  materials.  Syn¬ 
thetic  fibers  have  greatly  complicated  this  study. 

Labels  now  appear  on  many  of  your  garments.  The  name  of 
the  fabric,  fiber,  colorfastness,  probable  shrinkage,  and  special 
finish  should  be  given  on  the  label.  You  may  have  noticed  an 
original-design  label  in  your  dress.  This  not  only  tells  the  story 
concerning  the  design  but  also  means  the  dress  was  produced 
under  satisfactory  conditions. 

It  is  still  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  size  you  will  be  wear¬ 
ing  this  season.  Clothes  are  not  made  according  to  a  woman’s 
real  proportions;  they  are  designed  to  look  well  on  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  ideal.  Recently  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  concerning  a  study  along  this  line.  Measurements 
of  women  were  taken.  It  is  hoped  that  the  conclusions  drawn 
will  help  solve  this  problem. 
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COATS 

Coats  are  selected  by  considering  the  same  points  you  did  when 
purchasing  a  dress.  The  style  of  the  coat  usually  determines  the 
type  of  fabric  used.  Soft  pile  materials  seem  to  wear  off  in  spots 
and  need  a  great  deal  of  care.  Firmly  woven  fabrics  such  as 
tweed  can  be  tailored  well.  They  do  not  show  dust  or  wrinkle 
easily.  The  coat  should  have  a  label  telling  exactly  what  per¬ 
centage  and  kind  of  wool  is  used.  Virgin  wool  of  course  is  the 
best. 

Linings  and  Interlinings.— The  lining  of  the  coat  should  be  of 
durable  material.  It  should  be  guaranteed  to  last  as  long  as  the 
coat.  It  receives  harder  wear  than  a  dress.  Some  synthetics  such 
as  celanese  make  good  linings  while  weighted  silk  makes  poor 
ones.  Pure  silk  linings  are  found  only  in  expensive  coats.  The 
interlining  should  be  of  wool,  and  it  does  not  have  to  be  heavy 
to  be  warm.  The  interlining,  interfacing,  and  lining  must  be  cut 
and  put  in  correctly  so  that  the  coat  will  hold  its  shape.  The  lin¬ 
ing  should  be  firmly  joined  to  the  outer  part  of  the  coat.  The 
hem  is  sewed  separately  and  is  fastened  to  the  coat  with  French 
tacks.  The  coat  should  be  cut  so  that  it  will  overlap  in  front. 
You  will  want  enough  material  so  that  you  can  place  the  skirts 
over  your  knees  when  you  sit  down. 

What  about  Fur?—\i  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  buy  a  coat 
with  a  good  fur  collar,  it  will  be  better  to  select  a  self-trimmed 
one,  that  is,  one  trimmed  with  its  own  material.  A  good  fur  does 
not  mean  that  it  has  to  be  expensive.  Some  of  the  less  expensive 
furs  such  as  skunk  and  muskrat  wear  well.  The  wearing  qualities 
of  fur  depend  on  the  weight,  uniformity  of  thickness,  and  elas¬ 
ticity.  The  skin  must  be  soft  and  pliable.  Squeeze  it  in  your  hand 
to  make  sure.  You  can  blow  in  the  pelt  to  test  the  thickness  and 
uniformity  of  the  fur. 

So  many  things  may  be  done  to  furs  in  the  manufacturing 
process,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  what  the  original  fur  was. 
In  order  that  you  will  not  be  misled,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  ruled  that  all  furs  must  be  labeled.  If  the  fur  is  dyed 
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or  blended  to  resemble  another  fur,  the  label  shows  this.  It  might 
read  “sable-dyed  skunk.”  Beaver,  leopard,  Alaska  seal,  mink, 
raccoon,  and  muskrat  are  among  the  more  durable  furs.  Broad¬ 
tail,  chinchilla,  moire  caracul,  rabbit,  and  ermine  are  among  the 
more  perishable.  Good  fur  is  an  investment.  It  may  be  remade 
and  used  in  many  ways.  Poor  fur  is  a  waste  of  money.  It  is  wiser 
to  purchase  first-grade  fur  of  a  less  expensive  kind  than  it  is  to 
buy  an  inferior  pelt  of  a  more  costly  fur. 

UNDERWEAR 

What  Type?— Underwear  comes  in  a  great  variety  of  designs 
and  materials.  Everybody  seems  to  have  her  own  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  the  type  she  likes  to  wear  best.  Each  year  new  designs  are 
introduced  that  are  most  attractive  and  tempting  to  buy.  When 
you  are  selecting  your  undergarments,  remember  that  cunning 
bows  and  perky  pleats  are  difficult  to  take  care  of.  They  look 
grand  until  after  they  are  laundered.  Tailored  underwear  is  better 
than  frilly.  Good  lace  is  expensive.  Unless  you  can  afford  it, 
buy  plain,  untrimmed  garments  of  good  material. 

No  matter  what  type  of  underwear  is  chosen,  the  seams  should 
be  tiny  but  firm.  Very  small  French  seams  are  best  for  your  silk 
and  rayon  garments.  You  must  be  sure  that  you  purchase  the 
correct  size.  If  too  tight,  there  will  be  a  strain  on  the  seam  mak¬ 
ing  the  material  pull  apart.  Many  undergarments,  especially  slips, 
are  cut  on  the  bias  so  that  they  will  adjust  to  the  movements  of 
the  body.  If  they  are  not  cut  on  a  true  bias,  however,  they  will 
not  hang  correctly;  they  will  sag  or  crawl  up,  either  of  which  is 
annoying. 

What  Materials?— Good  material  should  also  be  used. 
Weighted  fabrics  and  materials  which  are  not  colorfast  should 
not  be  purchased.  The  label  on  the  garment  should  help  you  with 
your  selection.  Cotton  has  always  been  considered  the  most 
hygienic,  linen  the  coolest,  and  wool  the  warmest  material.  For 
the  past  few  years,  silk  and  rayon  have  been  most  commonly 
used. 
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Some  people  like  their  undergarments  made  from  a  knitted  ma¬ 
terial  rather  than  a  woven  one.  Knitted  undergarments  are  more 
elastic  than  those  made  from  woven  fabric.  They  fit  better  and 
allow  more  freedom  of  movement.  They  launder  easily  and  re¬ 
quire  little  or  no  ironing.  While  this  type  of  underwear  has  many 
advantages,  it  also  has  its  disadvantages.  Runs  appear  very  easily 
and  the  garment  stretches  out  of  shape.  It  must  be  reinforced  at 
the  crotch,  under  the  arms,  at  the  fastenings  and  edges.  The  rib- 
knit  variety  fashioned  to  fit  the  figure  is  better  than  plain,  tubu¬ 
lar-knit  garments. 

SHOES 

Shoes  cannot  be  purchased  for  you.  You  are  the  only  one  who 
knows  how  your  foot  feels  in  a  particular  shoe.  Never  buy  a 
shoe  which  hurts  your  foot.  Even  a  tiny  footache  will  change 
your  facial  expression.  Try  on  both  shoes.  Walk 
around  in  them.  The  shoe  should  be  one-half  inch 
than  your  foot  when  you  are  standing  up.  The 
inside  line  must  be  straight.  The  heel  should  fit  snugly 
so  that  the  shoe  will  not  rub.  It  should  fit  well  over 
the  instep.  The  toe  should  be  wide  enough  to  allow 
your  toes  to  move  and  the  large  toe  joint  should  come 
at  the  widest  part  of  the  shoe.  A  flexible  shank  is  best. 

It  should  fit  snugly  under  the  arch.  The  heels  should 
be  in  proper  proportion.  A  Cuban  heel  gives  more 
support  than  a  French  heel.  High  heels  should  not  be 
used  for  walking;  a  medium-low  heel  is  better. 

Shoes  should  be  made  of  a  material  which  allows  for 
the  evaporation  of  moisture.  Patent  leather  is  non- 
porous.  It  often  makes  the  foot  feel  uncomfortable.  Calfskin  is 
good  for  shoes  which  will  receive  hard  wear.  Kid  is  soft  and 
pliable,  but  scuffs  easily.  Suede  and  various  fabrics  are  used  for 
shoes  for  all  occasions. 

The  low-heeled  oxford  or  moccasin  is  best  for  school.  The  heel 
should  be  broad  and  can  be  %  to  i%  inches  high.  Wooden  heels 
are  lighter  than  leather  heels,  which  are  made  in  layers.  Compo- 


What  will 
happen  to 
this  foot  in 
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sition  heels  are  sometimes  used.  They  do  not  scuff  or  mar  as 
easily  as  leather  heels  do. 

Shoes  may  be  made  in  three  ways— sewed,  put  together  with 
wood  or  metal  fasteners,  or  cemented.  Sewed  shoes  are  divided 
into  three  groups:  “Welted,”  “McKay,”  and  “Turned.”  The  type 
depends  on  the  method  used  to  attach  the  sole  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  shoe.  The  welted  shoe  is  the  best,  giving  the  longest  wear 
and  having  a  smooth  inside  finish.  A  good  lining  should  be  used. 
The  wearing  quality  of  a  shoe  depends  on  the  material  used  and 
the  workmanship.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  construction. 

HATS 

Hats  may  be  crazy  or  conservative.  They  are  difficult  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Many  of  the  hats  make  you  appear  smart  but  not  pretty. 
Others  frame  your  face  making  you  look  more  beautiful.  You 
will  have  to  decide  which  type  of  hat  you  want.  However,  it  is 
better  to  try  to  look  as  attractive  as  possible  and  still  appear 
smart. 

Hats  may  be  purchased  ready-made  or  custom  made.  When 
you  have  a  hat  made  especially  for  you,  it  is  custom  made.  You 
will  have  a  fitting  just  as  you  would  for  a  dress. 

You  should  stand  in  front  of  a  full-length  mirror  when  you 
purchase  your  new  hat  for  you  must  get  the  full  effect.  Some¬ 
times  a  hat  looks  extremely  well  on  you  when  you  are  seated, 
but  dreadful  on  you  when  you  stand  up.  The  salesgirl  should  not 
bring  out  more  than  three  at  a  time.  You  will  be  in  a  state  of 
utter  confusion  if  you  see  more  than  this  number.  You  have 
probably  noticed  that  if  you  do  not  wear  your  hat  at  just  the 
correct  angle,  your  appearance  is  changed.  Do  not  purchase  one 
that  makes  you  look  ridiculous  if  it  is  not  placed  exactly  right. 

The  price  is  governed  by  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  and 
the  material.  The  nearer  it  is  to  an  original  model,  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  it  will  be. 

You  should  know  your  head  size  for  this  will  help  the  clerk. 
It  is  also  better  if  you  know  what  type  of  hat  you  want.  Felt  is 
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a  good  fabric  for  an  all-year-around  type.  Straws  and  velvets  are 
only  worn  for  a  few  weeks  each  year.  Some  stores  refuse  to  al¬ 
low  you  to  return  a  hat  because  of  their  sanitary  standards. 

GLOVES  AND  OTHER  ACCESSORIES 

Gloves.— Glove  styles  are  varied.  Each  year  you  find  new  de¬ 
signs  being  used.  Often  the  style  of  your  glove  depends  on  the 
current  fashionable  length  for  sleeves.  The  price  of  the  glove  is 
determined  by  the  material,  style,  fashion,  and  workmanship. 

Leather  gloves  are  made  of  kid,  lamb,  goat,  sheep,  or  horse 
skins.  Many  of  them  are  washable  but  be  sure  they  are  labeled 
this  way  before  you  launder  them.  Doeskin  and  capeskin  gloves 
usually  wash  well  because  they  are  durable.  The  finer  grades 
may  be  used  for  afternoon  wear.  Kid  makes  a  fine,  soft,  pliable 
glove.  It  stretches  and  scuffs  easily,  however.  Pigskin  makes  a 
good  durable  glove.  Suede  gloves  are  lovely  but  not  very  service¬ 
able.  Often  black  suede  gloves  rub  off  on  anything  light. 

Heavy  gloves— fur  or  fleece-lined— must  be  purchased  larger 
than  your  ordinary  size.  Tight  gloves  stop  the  circulation  in  your 
hands,  making  them  feel  cold.  Mittens  are  warm  and  good  for 
winter  weather. 

Gloves  should  be  reinforced  and  have  strong  seams  and  gussets 
between  the  fingers  for  durability.  There  should  be  no  broken 
threads  in  the  stitching. 

The  size  of  your  hand  is  determined  by  measuring  around  the 
joints  with  the  thumb  tucked  under.  The  glove  is  tested  for  size 
by  stretching  it  over  the  joints  of  a  clenched  fist.  The  length  of 
the  glove  finger  is  tested  by  measuring  it  with  your  second 
finger. 

Purses  —  Purses  come  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  and 
materials  to  fit  all  occasions.  Many  women  have  bags  made  from 
material  of  their  dress  or  coat.  You  should  consider  your  figure 
when  you  select  a  bag  because  this  will  keep  you  from  getting  a 
bag  too  large  or  too  small.  However,  it  should  be  of  convenient 
size  to  hold  all  necessary  articles.  The  closing  should  be  firm  and 
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fasten  securely.  A  slide  fastener  is  the  best  type  as  it  does  not 
allow  the  bag  to  open  by  itself.  The  inside  purse  should  be  se¬ 
curely  attached  to  the  bag  so  that  it  will  not  fall  out.  Some  bags 
have  extra  zipper  compartments  which  are  excellent  to  hold  your 
valuables. 

Costume  Jewelry.— Costume  jewelry  may  be  interesting  and 
attractive.  If  you  go  in  for  it  in  a  big  way,  it  will  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  is  better  to  have  one  or  two  pieces  instead  of  a  lot  of 
junk.  You  will  find  it  more  attractive  to  wear  one  interesting 
piece  than  an  entire  matched  set.  Before  you  buy  any  costume 
jewelry,  look  at  some  really  good  pieces.  With  these  designs  in 
mind,  you  can  find  less  expensive  ones  that  will  look  similar. 
These  novelties  are  fashionable  only  for  a  short  time.  Each  season 
brings  many  new  ones.  A  wise  choice  improves  your  costume, 
but  cheap  jewelry  of  poor  design  certainly  does  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  your  outfit. 


CONSUMER  BUYING  OF  FOODS 
MARKETING 

To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  fat  pig; 

Home  again,  home  again,  jiggety  jig. 

What  an  attractive  array  of  food  a  market  presents,  that  is, 
the  right  kind  of  market— and  you  wouldn’t  want  to  trade  at  any 
other  kind.  In  fact,  you  choose  to  patronize  a  particular  market 
because  you  like  its  policies  and  practices.  Cleanliness,  neatness, 
order,  and  efficiency  are  characteristic  of  a  high-type  market. 
Commodities  are  arranged  in  sections  or  divisions  and  the  di¬ 
visions  are  indicated  by  attractive  signs.  Fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  in  one  section  and  fresh  meats  are  in  another.  Canned 
fruits,  canned  meats,  soups,  preserves,  pickles,  cereals,  breads, 
and  other  bakery  goods  will  be  found  in  other  separate  sections. 
Marketing  would  be  a  confusing,  tiring  job  if  markets  did  not 
use  system  in  arrangement. 

Producers  make  markets  possible.  Farmers,  gardeners,  orchard- 
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ists,  and  others  raise  produce.  Canners,  packers,  bottlers,  and 
others  conserve  surpluses.  Middlemen  are  agents  for  getting 
goods  from  the  growers  or  manufacturers  to  the  consumer.  The 
consumer  is  you. 

Marketing  costs  automatically  raise  the  price  of  produce. 
Services  of  middlemen,  transportation,  storage,  and  buying  habits 
of  consumers  tend  to  increase  costs  until  the  price  of  the  article 
you  buy  has  been  marked  up  from  five  to  twelve  or  more  times 
what  was  paid  the  producer  for  it.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
manufactured,  or  made,  articles.  Immediate  marketing  costs  in¬ 
clude  wages  and  salaries,  rent,  upkeep,  taxes,  depreciation,  insur¬ 
ance,  light,  fuel,  wrapping,  delivery,  advertising,  supplies,  losses, 
and  telephone. 

Demand  and  supply  influence  marketing.  Decreased  supply 
and  increased  demand  raise  prices,  and  vice  versa.  Demand  for 
low-priced  goods  tends  to  cheapen  quality,  to  lower  wages,  and 
to  degrade  working  conditions. 

But  let’s  not  longer  “stand  on  the  outside  looking  in.”  What 
will  you  have  today,  madam? 


BUYING  OF  MILK 

Kinds  of  Milk.— When  you  order  milk  what  terms  do  you  use 
in  asking  for  it?  You  can’t  just  say  “I  want  some  milk,”  for  there 
are  several  different  kinds,  forms,  and  grades  of  milk.  Whole  milk 
has  its  original  composition  intact— fat  in  the  form  of  cream, 
about  4  per  cent;  protein,  3.3  per  cent;  5  per  cent  carbohydrate 
(in  the  form  of  milk  sugar);  water,  87  per  cent;  and  total  ash 
(mostly  calcium,  some  phosphorus,  no  iron),  0.56  per  cent.  It  is 
sold  either  raw  (as  it  comes  from  the  cow)  or  pasteurized.  Pas¬ 
teurization  consists  in  heating  milk  to  143 0  F.  and  holding  it  at 
that  temperature  for  30  minutes.  This  method  can  be  used  in 
homes  as  well  as  commercially.  Flash  pasteurization  is  now  being 
used  commercially.  In  pasteurization  by  the  flash  method  milk 
is  quickly  heated  to  a  temperature  of  740  C.  (165°  F.)  for  a 
period  of  30  seconds  and  after  heating  is  rapidly  cooled.  Either 
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method  of  pasteurization  kills  all  disease-producing  bacteria. 

We  find  on  the  market  milk  from  which  water  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  in  varying  amounts  in  order  to  reduce  bulk  and  enhance 

keeping  qualities.  Evapo¬ 
rated,  condensed,  and 
dried  milk  have  been 
treated  in  this  manner. 
Evaporated  and  condensed 
milk  have  had  60  per  cent 
of  the  original  water  re¬ 
moved.  Condensed  milk  is 
evaporated  milk  to  which 
sugar  has  been  added  be¬ 
fore  being  canned.  Both 
are  safe  and  nourishing 
and  keep  indefinitely  if 
left  sealed  in  the  container.  Adding  an  equal  part  of  water  to 
evaporated  milk  gives  it  practically  the  same  composition  as  that 
of  whole  fresh  milk  but  the  process  used  in  drying  imparts  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  flavor  to  canned  milk.  Dried  milk  is  the  milk  solids  in 
powdered  form  and  it  is  made  from  either  whole  or  skimmed 
milk  by  the  evaporation  of  all  the  moisture  content.  Skimmed 
milk  is  whole  milk  that  has  only  the  original  cream  removed. 
Buttermilk  has  had  none  of  its  moisture  removed;  it  is  whole  milk 
that  has  been  allowed  to  sour  and  then  has  had  its  fat  content  re¬ 
moved,  in  the  form  of  butter,  through  the  process  of  churning. 

Grades  of  Milk—  Adilk  is  graded  and  sold  by  grade.  The  grade 
is  determined  by  bacterial  count,  as  follows,  and  the  grade  speci¬ 
fications  are  established  by  law. 

Grade  A.  Milk: 

Raw.  This  milk  has  not  been  subjected  to  heat  but  is  produced 
under  such  conditions  of  sanitation  that  it  contains  not  more 
than  100,000  bacteria  of  any  kind  per  cubic  centimeter  at  time  of 
marketing. 

Pasteurized.  Milk  produced  under  sanitary  conditions  and  then 
pasteurized.  Bacterial  count  cannot  go  over  10,000  per  cubic 
centimeter  of  milk. 


Whole  milk,  either  raw  or  pasteurized,  has  its 
original  composition  intact. 
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Grade  B  Milk: 

Pasteurized.  The  conditions  under  which  this  milk  is  produced 
are  not  satisfactory  for  an  A  grading.  The  bacterial  count  may 
go  as  high  as  50,000  per  cubic  centimeter  and  still  the  milk  be 
graded  as  grade  B,  pasteurized. 

Lower  Grades: 

Milk  of  any  grade  lower  than  B  is  unsafe  for  food  without  be¬ 
ing  boiled  or  sterilized  before  using. 

It  is  best  to  purchase  bottled  grade  A  pasteurized  milk,  as  a 
health  safeguard.  You  know  it  costs  no  more  than  raw  milk  of 
the  same  grade.  The  bacteria  that  may  be  found  in  grade  A  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  are  not  disease-producing  (they  may  be  so  in  grade 
A  raw  milk)  but  are  probably  lactic-acid  bacteria  naturally  oc¬ 
curring  in  milk.  These  are  the  bacteria  that  cause  milk  to  sour. 
Their  action  is  retarded  by  keeping  milk  in  a  cool  place.  Bottling 
in  closed  containers  further  protects  milk  from  contamination; 
buying  at  city  milk  stations  from  large  uncovered  containers  has 
health  hazards.  Milk  handlers  should  be  free  from  contagious 
disease  germs  as  milk  is  a  fertile  breeding  medium  and  carrier  for 
all  such  germs.  Paper  containers  afford  as  good  protection  as  glass 
bottles. 

State  laws  require  periodical  dairy  inspection  and  vaccination 
of  cows,  and  make  other  regulations  to  safeguard  public  health. 
Cows  can  have  cowpox  annd  tuberculosis  and  can  transmit  these 
diseases  to  human  beings;  cowpox  in  cows  is  the  same  disease  as 
smallpox  in  people. 


BUYING  OF  EGGS 

Standards  by  which  we  judge  the  quality  of  eggs  are  fresh¬ 
ness,  size,  and  cleanliness.  The  shell  of  a  fresh  egg  has  a  “bloom” 
and  roughness  of  surface  which  the  slick,  shiny  surface  of  a  stale 
egg  has  lost.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
set  up  these  grades  to  indicate  freshness  and  other  desirable  qual¬ 
ities  and  to  indicate  size:  (1)  U.  S.  Specials,  considered  perfect 
to  excellent;  (2)  U.  S.  Extras,  considered  excellent  to  good;  and 
(3)  U.  S.  Standard,  which  are  good  to  fair.  Eggs  in  all  these 
grades  should  weigh  not  less  than  24  ounces  net  per  dozen.  Eggs 
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that  do  not  measure  up  to  these  standards  are  sold  as  “below 
standard.”  Color  of  shell  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character¬ 
istics  of  its  contents.  The  higher  grades  command  higher  prices. 
The  purpose  for  which  an  egg  is  to  be  used  at  least  partly 
determines  the  grade  to  select.  Eggs  in  all  these  grades  are  good, 
wholesome  food.  The  yolk  of  a  fresh  egg  stands  up  well  and  it 
has  a  well-rounded  surface;  the  white  is  thick  and  holds  together 
well.  The  white  of  a  fresh  egg  whips  more  satisfactorily  than  that 
of  a  stale  egg,  which  is  watery  and  thin. 


BUYING  OF  CANNED  FOODS 

What  do  you  want  from  a  can  of  food?  Is  it  not  variety,  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  and  quality?  Quality  in  canned  food  is  determined 
by  its  flavor  and  appearance  (particularly  as  these  factors  are 
influenced  by  the  color,  size,  uniformity,  meatiness,  plumpness, 
and  texture  of  the  pieces),  by  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  by  the  clearness  of  the  surrounding  liquid,  and  by  the 
method  of  packing  the  food.  Most  people  want  full  value  for 
their  money  when  they  buy  canned  foods,  which  means  that 
they  are  interested  in  both  price  and  quality.  And  how  do  you 
go  about  getting  the  things  that  you  desire  in  a  can  of  food? 

Intelligent  selection  of  canned  foods  at  either  high  or  low 
prices  depends  upon  some  reliable  methods  of  identifying  and 
assuring  quality.  For  most  food  buyers  the  effort  to  secure  qual¬ 
ity  extends  only  to  making  a  selection  by  brand  name.  So-and-so 
brand  is  said  to  be  the  best,  so  without  question  and  without 
further  investigation  we  make  that  brand  our  own.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  pay  only  incidental  or  no  attention  to  brand  name  but 
govern  their  selection  entirely  by  size  or  weight  of  can  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  price.  (Seldom,  however,  does  the  name  of  the  packer 
influence  selection.)  Both  these  methods  of  buying  have  serious 
limitations.  In  order  to  get  our  money’s  worth,  we  need  more 
help  than  either  of  them  affords.  There  are  so  many  brands  avail¬ 
able  in  retail  stores  that  neither  the  homemaker  nor  the  retailer 
can  be  sure  of  the  quality  each  brand  is  supposed  to  represent. 
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Three  grades  of  peas — A,  B,  and  C — with  the  grade  clearly  marked  on  each  label 
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Five  can  sizes  in  general  use. 


Some  brands,  too,  are  of  much  better  quality  than  others  of  the 
same  size  and  price  of  package. 

Sizes  of  Cutis. — Many  different  sizes  and  shapes  of  cans  of  food 
are  to  be  found  on  the  market,  but  those  most  commonly  used, 
their  average  weight  and  standard  measure  of  contents,  and  how 
they  are  used  are  shown  in  the  following  table  and  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration. 

The  ABC  of  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Labeling  and  Grad¬ 
ing.— These  difficulties  have  created  a  demand  for  more  informa¬ 
tive  and  authoritative  labeling  and  grading,  a  demand  which 
government  and  private  agencies  are  seeking  to  meet.  Standards 
for  four  grades  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  four  grades— A,  B,  C, 
and  below  C— denote  relative  rating  of  quality  of  these  canned 
products.  They  correspond  to  the  trade  names  or  terms  of  Fancy , 
Choice ,  Standard ,  and  Sub-Standard ,  in  descending  order  of  rat¬ 
ing.  Any  can  of  food  on  the  market  that  is  below  C  grade  must 
be  marked  “Sub-Standard”  or  “Below  U.  S.  Standard.”  Any 
canned  food,  however,  is  nutritious,  sanitary,  and  fit  for  human 
consumption  or  else  it  could  not  be  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  would  be  subject  to  seizure  and  destruction  under  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  Some  packers,  notably  the  A  &  P, 
plainly  mark  the  A,  B,  or  C  grade  on  their  cans  of  fruits  and 
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Size  of 
Can 

Survey  of  Use 

How  Used 

Average 

TV  eight  of 
Contents 

Standard 

Measure 

of 

Contents 

No.  i 

Known  as  the 
“Small  Family” 
container 

Condensed  soups, 
vegetables, 
fruits 

9^4  oz.  to  1 3  oz. 

1V3  c. 

No.  300 

In  general  use  for 
special  products 

Pork  and  beans, 
tomato  juice, 
spaghetti 

13  oz.  to  1  lb. 

2  oz. 

1%  c. 

No.  2 

More  generally 
used  than  any 
other  can 

Fruits,  vegetables 

1  lb.  2  oz. 

1  lb.  8  oz. 

2y2  c. 

No.  2 y2 

General  use 

Fruits,  tomatoes, 
sauerkraut, 
beets,  pumpkin 

1  lb.  10  oz. 

2  lb.  3  oz. 

3V2  c. 

No.  10 

Used  by  institu¬ 
tions 

Fruits,  vegetables 

6  to  8  lbs. 

13  c. 

vegetables.  Other  packers  and  canners  no  doubt  will  have  ro  fol¬ 
low  suit  in  time.  If  these  grade  designations  are  used  on  labels, 
government  specifications  for  the  grade  must  be  met.  The  United 
States  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  has  gone  so  far  as  to  es¬ 
tablish  continuous  expert  government  grading  service  in  privately 
owned  canneries.  Thus  the  public  is  assured  of  impartial  grading 
for  canned  goods  from  these  canneries.  Such  service  allows 
“U.  S.”  to  be  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  grade  designation  on  the 
labels,  for  example,  U.  S.  Grade  A,  and  U.  S.  Grade  B. 

The  interest  of  the  consumer  is  well  served  if  the  can  label  car¬ 
ries  the  specific  grade  name,  such  as  grade  A  or  grade  B,  and 
any  additional  descriptive  material  that  may  be  appropriate  for 
the  product,  such  as,  for  instance,  number  of  pieces  or  half-cup 
servings  in  can,  size  (for  example,  the  size  of  peas),  and  kind  of 
syrup  used.  The  consumer  would  still  be  free  to  select  the  grade 
best  fitted  to  his  purse  and  needs. 
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In  the  absence  of  specific  grading  on  the  part  of  most  canners, 
an  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  table  to  classify  some  fa¬ 
miliar  brands  of  canned  foods  into  what  is  commonly  believed 
to  be  their  correct  grades. 


TABLE  XXIV 
Grades  and  Brands  of  Foods 


Grades 


Firm 

Fancy 

Choice 

Standard 

10% 

Syrup 

Seconds 

Solid 

Pack 

Seconds 

Water 

Pack 

Sussman 
&  Wormser 
(jobbers) 

S&W 

Century 

Cosmos 

Econ¬ 

omy 

Bak-a- 

Special 

Worth- 

more 

Libby, 
McNeill 
&  Libby 
(packers) 

Black  Label 

White 

Label 

Rosedale 

Sil¬ 

ver 

dale 

Brook- 

dale 

Hills¬ 

dale 

Reid 

Murdock 

Company 

(jobbers) 

Monarch 

Yacht 

Club 

Farmhouse, 

Loomis, 

Reindeer, 

Heron 

Special 

Baker’s 

Stock 

Red 

Lily 

Morey  Mer¬ 
cantile  Co. 
(jobbers) 

Solitaire 

Silver- 

band 

Morado 

Sprague 

Warner 

(jobbers) 

Richelieu, 

Batavia, 

Ferndale 

Baby- 

Stuart, 

Monsoon 

Plymouth 

Rock 

Marshall 

(packers) 

Marshall 

Seal 

Le-Grande 

California 

Packing 

Corporation 

Del  Monte, 
Gold  Bar, 
Sunkist, 
President, 
Glass  Jar 

Argo 

Silver 

Bar 

Mission, 

Jonquil, 

Columbus, 

White  Lily, 

Goody- 

Goody 

Col¬ 

ton 

Bonanza, 

Chef’s 

Special, 

Baker’s 

Choice 

Nile 
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Meaning  of  Grades 

Grade  A: 

Only  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  this  grade.  They  are 
carefully  selected  as  to  flavor,  size,  color,  degree  of  maturity,  and 
freedom  from  blemishes.  Fruits  are  meaty,  highly  colored,  and 
packed  in  syrup  if  syrup  is  suitable.  Syrup  may  be  extra  heavy 
(very  sweet),  heavy  (sweet),  light  (somewhat  sweet),  or  water 
only  slightly  sweetened.  Vegetables  are  succulent,  tender,  uni¬ 
form  in  size  of  pieces,  and  high  in  color. 

Grade  B: 

Excellent  in  quality,  though  not  quite  so  well  selected  as  to  color, 
size,  symmetry,  degree  of  maturity,  succulence,  and  plumpness. 
Syrup  pack  where  suitable  and  desirable. 

Grade  C: 

Good  quality.  Pieces  may  vary  in  size,  degree  of  ripeness,  color, 
and  shape.  May  be  water  pack. 

Commercial  Canrimg  in  Glass  Cans—  Commercial  use  of  glass 
cans  in  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  is  increasing  and  is  meeting 
with  popular  favor.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  see  the  kind 
of  pack,  the  number,  size,  and  shape  of  pieces,  and  the  clearness 
of  liquid  surrounding  the  food  in  the  glass  jars.  At  present,  glass 
jars  tend  slightly  to  increase  cost  over  equal  grades  and  amount 
of  food  packed  in  tin  cans.  With  the  tin  shortage,  we  may  be 
forced  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  glass  cans. 

Pertinent  Pointers  on  Buying  Canned  Vegetables—  Different 
varieties  of  canned  vegetables  present  different  buying  problems. 
It  is  well  to  know  the  answers  to  some  of  them.  Corn  is  canned' 
in  three  different  style  packs— whole  grain,  cream  style,  and  com 
on  the  cob.  In  cream  style  the  kernels  of  corn  are  cut  off  about 
in  half;  the  “cream”  is  then  obtained  by  scraping  the  half-de¬ 
nuded  cob.  For  the  whole-grain  pack,  the  whole  grain  is  cut  off 
and  packed;  no  scraping  is  done  and  no  juice  is  used.  Corn  on 
the  cob  is  packed  on  the  cob  as  the  name  implies.  This  last  kind 
is  the  most  expensive;  cream  style  is  the  cheapest.  Evergreen  and 
Country  Gentleman  (white),  Golden  Bantam  (yellow),  and  field 
corn,  sweetened,  are  the  varieties  canned.  The  only  difference 
in  nutritive  value  is  that  vitamin  A,  present  in  yellow  corn,  is 
lacking  in  white  corn. 

Peas  are  canned  pod  run— that  is,  all  sizes  of  peas  are  canned 
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together— or  they  are  graded  in  four  sizes  running  from  the 
smallest,  No.  i,  to  the  largest,  No.  4,  and  each  size  is  packed 
separately.  The  kind  to  buy  depends  upon  personal  preference. 
The  smallest  peas  are  not  called  No.  1,  as  you  would  expect,  but 
are  named  “Small  Peas.”  The  next  largest  size  of  peas  are  called 
“Early  June  Extra  Sifted.”  The  next  are  called  “Early  June 
Sifted,”  and  the  largest  are  called  “Early  June.”  Isn’t  this  fancy 
naming  by  the  canner  a  big  howdy-do  over  what  could  be  made 
a  matter  so  simple  as  1  2  3  4? 

Suggestions  for  the  Selection  of  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegeta  bles 

Over  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  over  important  freight 
boat  lines  an  estimated  annual  volume  of  1,000,000  carloads  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  move  each  year.  This  does  not  include 
the  volume  of  fruits  and  vegetables  making  the  entire  journey 
from  producer  to  consumer  by  motor  truck.  Neither  does  it  in¬ 
clude  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  into  the  LTnited  States  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  or  that  sold  directly  to  consumers  by  pro¬ 
ducers,  from  their  own  roadside  stands,  gardens,  and  orchards. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  distance  from  market,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  supply,  as  well  as  quality,  influences  price.  Home-grown 
produce  is  usually  cheaper  than  that  shipped  from  a  distance, 
though  abundance  of  supply  is  a  more  decisive  factor  than  dis¬ 
tance  from  market  in  either  case.  For  instance,  home-grown 
peaches,  if  scarce,  may  be  higher  in  their  season  than  earlier 
peaches  shipped  from  a  more  abundant  though  distant  source 
of  supply.  The  manner  in  which  scientific  methods  of  marketing 
flout  distances  and  set  them  at  naught  is  a  marvel  of  modem 
times. 

Experience  and  common  sense  are  good  guides  in  the  selection 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  To  aid  them  it  is  well  to  keep 
certain  details  in  mind: 

A.  General  Suggestions 

1.  Personal  inspection  and  selection  for  the  purposes  in  mind  are 
economical  and  satisfactory. 
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2.  Buy  things  in  season  if  you  want  to  get  the  best  flavor,  quality, 
and  price. 

3.  Buy  fruits  and  vegetables  in  strictly  fresh  condition.  This 
means  that  they  should  not  be  wilted,  shriveled,  over-ripe,  or 
frosted.  They  should  be  firm,  crisp,  bright,  of  good  color, 
and  free  from  blemish. 

4.  Distinguish  between  blemishes  that  merely  affect  appearance 
and  those  that  affect  eatability.  The  latter  may  mean  con¬ 
siderable  waste.  Avoid  commodities  that  show  decav. 

5.  Any  handling  in  inspection  should  be  done  carefully  to  avoid 
injury— a  grocer  put  this  sign  on  his  tomatoes,  “Do  not  squeeze 
me  until  1  am  yours.” 

6.  Use  criteria  other  than  cheapness  for  making  your  selection- 
quality  must  be  considered. 

7.  Regularity  in  shape  is  economical  and  desirable  and  vege¬ 
tables  of  medium  size  usually  are  the  best  in  quality.  The 
largest  may  be  overgrown,  pithy,  woody,  hollowed,  or  tough, 
and  even  if  good  may  not  be  best  for  your  purposes. 

8.  See  that  containers  hold  full  measure  of  foods  of  at  least  fairly 
uniform  quality  and  size. 

9.  Keep  informed  concerning  market  conditions  and  predictions 
or  expectations.  For  instance,  if  you  plan  to  can  tomatoes  or 
peaches,  do  not  delay  until  the  supply  is  exhausted  and  do  not 
buy  at  highest  prices  when  you  know  that  a  little  later  cheaper 
prices  will  prevail. 

10.  Do  not  judge  entirely  by  outer  appearance.  A  good  looking 
grapefruit  may  be  light  in  weight  and  pithy,  hence  of  little 
value  for  juice  or  fruit.  A  firm  looking  tomato  may  just  re¬ 
cently  have  been  taken  from  the  refrigerator  and  really  be 
soft  in  spots. 

11.  Buying  by  weight  makes  for  accuracy. 

B.  Specific  Buying  Pointers  for  Fresh  Fruits 

1.  Apples:  Some  common  varieties  that  cook  well  are  Maiden 
Blush,  McIntosh,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Greening,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Winesap,  Baldwin,  Rome  Beauty,  Arkansas  Black, 
Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Stark,  and  Pippin.  The  Delicious  variety 
will  not  cook.  Several  varieties  can  be  found  in  the  market 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 

2.  Apricots:  These  are  difficult  to  ship,  hence  abundant  only 
where  locally  grown  in  season.  Apricots  of  good  quality  are 
golden  yellow,  plump,  and  fairly  firm. 

3.  Avocados:  Avocados  are  used  for  salads.  “Calavo”  means  an 
avocado  from  California  and  “Flavocado”  an  avocado  from 
Florida.  This  fruit  varies  in  shape,  size,  color,  and  appearance 
and  is  available  all  year  round.  It  should  be  eaten  when  soft 
but  fairly  firm. 
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4.  Bananas:  Bananas  are  one  of  the  few  fruits  which  are  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  and  flavor  if  they  are  ripened  after  harvesting. 
They  should  be  plump,  colored  evenly,  a  golden  yellow,  and 
flecked  with  brown  spots.  Extremely  cold  refrigeration  de¬ 
teriorates  and  discolors  bananas. 

5.  Berries:  Fresh  berries  are  bright,  plump,  and  of  a  solid  full 
color.  They  should  be  free  from  dirt  and  stems. 

j 

6.  Grapefruit,  Lemons ,  and  Oranges:  It  is  best  to  select  those  that 
are  heavy  for  their  size,  firm  but  springy,  and  that  are  not 
flabby,  wilted,  or  light.  Brown  spotting  of  surface  does  not 
affect  flavor  or  quality.  Thin-skinned  varieties  provide  less 
waste. 

7.  Peaches:  Select  firm,  unblemished,  ripe  fruit.  “Clings”  can 
scarcely  be  seeded.  Freestone  varieties  have  either  white  or 

J 

yellow  meat. 

Buying  Pointers  for  Varieties  of  Fresh  Vegetables 

1.  Asparagus:  Buy  fresh,  green,  tender  stalks  that  are  as  free  as 
possible  from  woody  ends.  Usually  sold  by  weight. 

2.  Beans,  green:  Select  tender,  bright  green,  firm,  moist,  and 
unblemished  pods.  Avoid  varieties  that  are  stringy.  Wax  varie¬ 
ties  have  bright  yellow  pods.  Butter  or  lima  bean  pods  should 
be  well  filled  and  plump;  their  hulls  are  not  good  to  eat. 

3.  Beets:  Select  firm,  shiny,  smooth,  medium-sized  beets. 

4.  Cabbage:  Buy  solid,  hard  heads  of  bright  (not  dull),  fresh 
appearance,  high  color,  and  having  firm,  turgid  (not  wilted 
and  dry)  leaves. 

5.  Carrots:  Carrots  should  be  firm,  of  medium  size,  bright  color, 
shiny  surface,  and  unwithered  appearance.  They  are  sold  by 
bunch  and  by  weight. 

6.  Celery:  Select  bunches  having  brittle  stalks  of  fine,  com¬ 
pact  texture,  not  stringy  or  pithy. 

7.  Corn:  Varieties  are  field  and  sweet  corn,  the  color  of  the 
kernels  depending  upon  the  kind.  Select  ears  with  fresh  green 
husks  and  with  mature  plump  grains  that  are  not  dry  and 
starchy  but  milky,  bright,  and  free  from  worm  injury. 

8.  Cucumbers:  Too  large  cucumbers  have  large,  tough  seeds. 
Choose  plump  cucumbers  of  shiny  appearance,  deep  color, 
firm  meat,  and  of  small  or  medium  size. 

9.  Eggplant:  Heavy,  firm  eggplants  that  are  free  from  blemishes 
and  of  a  uniform  dark  color  are  the  most  desirable. 

10.  Lettuce:  Head  lettuce  should  be  solid,  crisp,  tender,  and  free 
from  decay.  Some  color  is  desirable.  Leaf  lettuce  should  be 
tender,  crisp,  of  medium  size,  deep  color,  and  sweet  flavor. 

11.  Parsnips:  Select  smooth,  firm,  well-shaped  parsnips  of  small 
to  medium  size.  Avoid  those  having  woody  cores  or  soft  root 
formation. 
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12.  Peas:  Like  beans,  peas  should  be  fresh,  young,  tender,  green, 
and  succulent,  but  well  filled. 

13.  Peppers:  Bell  peppers  are  squat  in  shape  and  most  of  them 
are  sweet.  Other  peppers  are  hot  and  most  of  them  long  and 
slender  in  shape.  When  fresh,  they  are  of  a  bright  color  and 
have  firm  meat  and  shiny  surfaces. 

14.  Potatoes:  New  potatoes  have  a  thin,  immature  skin  and  their 
meat  is  waxy  and  glazed  looking.  Old  potatoes  have  a  thick, 
mature  skin  and  a  starchy,  dry  appearance.  Select  those  that 
have  smooth,  unbroken  skins,  shallow  eyes,  uniform  color  free 
from  green  sunburned  areas,  and  those  that  are  of  medium 
size  and  symmetrical  shape.  Buy  by  weight  rather  than  by 
measure. 

15.  Spinach:  Well-developed  stocky  plants  with  small-to-medium 
leaves  that  are  crisp,  fresh,  meaty,  clean,  and  of  deep  green 
color  are  best.  Avoid  spinach  having  coarse,  overgrown,  yel¬ 
low,  and  bruised  leaves. 

1 6.  Sweet  potatoes:  Good  sweet  potatoes  are  smooth,  well  shaped, 
firm  (free  from  decaying  spots  or  areas),  and  of  bright  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  deeper  the  color  of  the  raw  potato  the  deeper 
colored  will  be  the  cooked  product. 

17.  Tomatoes:  Vine-ripened  tomatoes  are  juicier  and  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  flavor.  Select  plump,  firm,  deep  and  evenly  colored,  un¬ 
blemished,  and  well-formed  fruit. 


SELECTION  OF  MEATS 

Most  of  you  are  given  the  responsibility  of  buying  meat,  if 
only  occasionally.  Most  consumers  are  not  good  judges  of  meat 
—they  buy,  and  hope  for  the  best.  But  they  should  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  means  at  hand  for  the  identification  of  meat  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  and  with  methods  whereby  persons  who  are  not 
expert  judges  of  meat  may  choose  their  cuts  with  confidence. 
You  can  surprise  the  family  by  learning  to  “pick  a  winner”  each 
time  you  buy  meat.  Here’s  how. 

How  Quality  in  Meat  Is  Judged—  For  convenience  in  buying 
and  selling,  as  well  as  to  help  the  buyer  to  know  what  he  is  buy¬ 
ing  and  to  get  the  most  for  his  money,  meat,  like  other  com¬ 
modities  which  we  have  noted,  is  divided  into  lots  or  groups— 
grades— which  have  more  or  less  uniform  characteristics.  Dealers 
have  been  the  ones  most  interested  in  grading,  from  the  stand- 
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Some  of  the  best  beef  in  the  world  comes  from  American  cattle. 


point  of  convenience  to  themselves  in  buying  and  selling,  and 
the  government  has  cooperated  with  them  and  with  consumer 
groups  to  see  that  the  interests  of  consumers  are  protected. 

In  order  to  set  up  a  system  of  classification  and  grading  that 
all  can  understand,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  certain  specific 
standards  by  which  differences  in  quality  can  be  judged.  For 
meat  these  standards  are  conformation ,  finish ,  and  quality.  What 
do  these  terms  mean? 

Conformation.  This  term  has  reference  to  the  general  shape 
and  build  of  the  animal  or  any  cuts  from  it.  To  say  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  full  muscles  and  a  large  proportion  of  edible  meat  to  bone 
is  the  plainest  way  of  saying  that  its  conformation  is  good.  Breed 
of  animal  is  largely  responsible  for  conformation— a  beef  breed  is 
built  differently  from  a  dairy  breed;  its  “chassis”  is  built  for  a 
different  purpose. 

Finish.  The  term  finish  refers  specifically  to  the  amount  of  fat 
on  the  animal  or  on  cuts  from  it,  to  the  color  and  quality  of  this 
fat,  and  to  how  it  is  distributed.  A  high  degree  of  fat  adds  to  the 
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attractiveness  of  the  cut,  but  its  real  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  juiciness  and  flavor  of  the  meat  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  fat;  to  convince  yourself  of  this  try  eating 
some  beef  roast  or  some  chicken  which  is  devoid  of  fat.  Distri¬ 
bution  or  marbling  (intermingling)  of  fat  throughout  the  lean 
muscle  fibers  of  the  meat  adds  to  its  palatability.  The  time  and 
opportunity  that  the  animal  has  had  to  acquire  fat— specifically 
its  age,  the  amount  of  activity  it  has  been  allowed,  and  the 
amount  and  kind  of  feed  it  has  had— determines  the  amount, 
color,  and  quality  of  its  fat. 

Quality.  Quality  pertains  primarily  to  the  firmness,  strength, 
and  juiciness  of  the  lean  muscle  fibers  and  to  the  amount  and 
strength  of  the  fibers  of  connective  tissue  binding  them  together 
—quality  is  most  commonly  expressed  in  terms  of  tenderness  or 
toughness  of  the  meat  without  particular  thought  of  the  reasons 
for  same.  Quality  depends  largely  upon  the  age  of  the  animal 
(the  old  cow  on  free  range  has  toughened  her  muscles  with  much 
use),  upon  its  manner  of  living  (the  meat  of  a  pen  or  stall-fed 
animal  differs  from  that  of  an  animal  allowed  to  range),  and 
upon  the  character  of  its  feed— did  you  ever  hear  of  a  milk-fed 
chicken  and  wonder  why  its  dietary  habits  could  possibly  be  a 
matter  of  interest? 

How  Quality  in  Meat  Is  Shown  or  Expressed  by  Grading  and 
Stamping.— We  are  confronted  by  the  same  problem  in  buving 
meat  by  grade  as  we  are  in  buying  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
with  regard  for  grade.  Some  meat  packers  maintain  government 
graders  in  their  plants  to  stamp  the  grade  plainly  on  all  their 
meat,  while  other  packers  use  brand  names  or  code  numbers  that 
confuse  the  uninformed;  it  is  time  all  packers  followed  the  first 
procedure  and  that  all  consumers  demanded  it.  As  it  is,  however, 
practically  all  local  dealers  can  buy  federally  graded  and  stamped 
beef  and  they  will  do  so  when  popular  demand  compels  them. 

The  United  States  official  grades  of  beef  are  Prune ,  Choice , 
Good ,  Commercial ,  Utility ,  Cutter ,  and  Canner.  We  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  the  first  grade  nor  with  the  last  two,  for 
they  are  seldom  seen  in  retail  meat  shops,  the  first  because  it  is 
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A.  U.  S.  Choice  B.  U.  S.  Good 


C.  U.  S.  Commercial  D.  U.  S.  Utility 


mostly  from  prize-winning  show-stock  animals,  and  therefore 
very  scarce,  and  the  last  two  because  the  “trade”  demands  meat 
of  better  grade.  The  illustration  shows  differences  in  grades. 

Choice  is  the  highest  grade  regularly  sold  at  retail.  Its  lean 
usually  is  deep  bright  red  in  color  and  smooth  and  velvety  in 
appearance.  The  marbling  is  rather  extensive  and  plainly  evident, 
and  the  fat  covering  is  moderately  thick  and  firm  and  its  color 
is  white  or  cream  (not  yellowish).  Choice  quality  usually  com¬ 
mands  a  premium  price. 
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Good  is  quality  beef  at  a  moderate  price.  The  fat  covering  is 
moderately  thin  and  creamy  white,  or  possibly  slightly  yellow. 
Some  marbling  is  shown  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  lean,  which 
has  a  moderately  smooth  and  velvety  texture. 

Commercial  grade  beef  enjoys  a  wide  volume  of  sales.  It  is 
likely  to  be  less  satisfactory  for  dry-heat  cooking  than  higher 
grades,  but  is  satisfactory  if  cooked  by  moist  heat.  The  fat  cov¬ 
ering  is  thin,  slightly  yellow,  and  soft.  The  cut  surface  of  the 
lean  may  be  slightly  coarse,  somewhat  soft  and  watery,  and  may 
vary  from  light  red  to  very  dark  red. 

Utility  grade  is  sold  in  those  areas  where  the  bulk  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  population  finds  it  necessary  to  buy  low-cost  meat.  The  cut 
surface  is  soft,  watery,  and  coarse,  shows  no  marbling,  and  usually 
has  a  very  dark  red  color.  The  thin  fat  covering  is  gray  or  deep 
yellow. 

TABLE  XXV 

Relation  Between  Brand  Name  and  Grade  of  Beef  of  Four  Large 

Packing  Companies 


Name  of  Packing 
Company 

Grades  and  Corresponding  Brands 
of  Each  Company 

Prime-Choice 

Grade 

Good-Medium 

Grade 

Good  Medium- 
Medium  Grade 

Armour  Co . 

Star 

Quality 

Banquet 

Cudahy  Co . 

Puritan 

Fancy 

Cudahy 

Swift  &  Co . 

Premium 

Select 

Swift 

Wilson  &  Co . 

Certified 

Special 

Wilson 

Government  experts  carefully  grade  the  meat  while  it  is  still 
at  the  packing  plant.  They  mark  the  carcass  with  a  roller  stamp 
so  that  the  grade  name  appears  on  all  principal  cuts.  The  purple 
vegetable  fluid  used  in  stamping  is  harmless  and  usually  disap¬ 
pears  in  cooking.  This  grade  stamp  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
government  inspection  stamp  which  must  be  on  all  meat  sold  in 
interstate  shipments  (but  not  necessarily  on  locally  killed  and 
used  meat  which  also  should  be  subjected  to  rigid  state  and  local 
inspection)  and  which  signifies  that  the  meat  was  federally  in- 
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BEEF  CHART 

Retail  Cuts  Retail  Cuts 

Wholesale  Cuts 


Ground  Beef  Heel  of  Round 

^Roost  or  Broil  —  Braise  or  Simmer- 


Hind  Shank 
■  Soup  or  Simmer  - 


Rolled  Flank  Flank  Stew 
- Braise -  Sfew - 


Fionk  Steak 


Flank  Steak 


Fillets 


■  Brais e  ■ 


Plate  Rolled  Short 

BoilingBeet  Plate  Ribs 

- - Simmer  or  Braise - 


Beef  BrisRet  Corned  Beef 

. - Simmer 


Knuckle  Crosscut 

Soup  Bone  ForeShanR 

— - Soup  or  Braise  - 

I 


Round  Steak  Top  Round  Bottom  Pound 

„ _ _  (Swiss  Steam 


-Braise 


Rolled  Rump  Rump  Roast 

Braiseor  Roast  - 


Sirloin  SteaR  Pin  Bone  Sirloin  Steak 

Broil  or  Pan  broil - 


Porterhouse  T  Bone  Club 
Steak  Steak  Steak 

Broil  or  Pan  broil  -  ■ 


Standing  Rolled  Rib 

Rib  Roast  Rib  Roast  SteaR 
■Roast- - Broil — 


Blade  SteaR  Blade  Pot  Roast 


Triangle  Boneless ChucR  Shoulder 
Pot-Roast  Pot-Roast  Fillet 


-Braise  ■ 


English  Cut  Arm  Pot  Roast 
- Braise - 


Arm  SteaR 


Rolled  NecR  Boneless  NecR 
-  Braise  or  steer  — 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board. 


spected,  and  passed  as  wholesome  food  from  animals  sound  and 
fit  for  human  consumption.  Cuts  on  page  484  show  both  kinds 
of  stamps.  Learn  to  call  for  the  grade  you  want  and  that  you  can 
afford.  Your  dealer  will  do  his  best  to  give  you  meat  marked  by 
the  packer,  if  not  by  government  grade,  at  least  by  his  nearest 
corresponding  grade.  Table  XXV  on  page  485  shows  the  relation 
between  brand  name  and  grade  of  beef  packed  by  four  large 
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LAMB  CHART 


Retail  Cuts 


le§  ot  Lamb 
(Three  cuts  from  one  leg) 

— Boost - Broil - Srew.  Braise  - 


Lamb  Crown  Frenched 


Roost  Rib  Chops 

- Boost - Broil — 


Arm  Blade 

LombChop  Lamb  Chop 


■Broil - Roost - Broil 


on 

lamb  Shoulder 


Saratoga 
Lamb  Chops 


Boost - Broil 


Rolled 
Lamb  Shoulder 
- Boost - 


Boneless 
Shoulder  Chops 
- Broil - 


Lamb  Nech  Slices 
- Braise - 


Wholesale  Cuts 


Retail  Cuts 


Frenched  Le8 


Boost 


Loin  English  Rolled  Loin 
LombChop  Lamb  Chop  otLomb 
—  Broil  or  Bonoroil - Boost 


Lamb  Patties  Lomts  Loaf 

-Braise or  Broil - Bane - 


Lamb  Riblets  Lamb  Stew 
-Braise  or  Stew - Stew - ■ 


Lamb  SnanRs 
-  Braise  or  Stew  - 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board. 


packing  companies.  Note  the  degree  in  which  they  correspond 
to  government  grades. 

Cuts  of  Meat  — The  accompanying  charts  with  their  legends 
show,  in  general,  the  location,  identification,  and  uses  of  various 
cuts  of  animals  commonly  used  for  food.  A  study  of  them  will 
give  an  intelligent  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  use  and 
possibilities  of  these  different  cuts. 
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PORK  CHART 


Retail  Cuts 


Port*  RoaSt  Frencnea  a  no  Whole 
—  Roost - Broil  or  Braise  — 


Canadian  Style  Bacon  Loin  Chop 


Rib  Frenched  Butterfly 

PorR  Chop  Rib  Chop  Chop 


Broil  or  Brolse 


™  I «  A  *  * 

Loin  Roast  Loin  Roast 

Horn  End  Center  Cut 


Roast 


Fct BacR  Lard 

-  lord ■  Soir Porn - Shortening 


Blade 

PorR  SteoRs 


Braise 


SmoRed 
Cottage  Roll 

Bone  or  Ponbroit  — 


Wholesale  Cuts 


Bacon  Square 
Seasoning  ■  Ponbroll 


Retail  Cuts 


Half  Ham  Halt  Ham 

Butt  End  ShonR  End 


Bane  or  Simmer 


Ham  Butt  Center 

Slice  Ham  Slice 


Broil  or  Ponbroil 


Fresh  Ham  Rolled  Fresh  Ham 
Roast  Roast 

-  Roast  - 


Bacon  Salt  PorR 


Spareribs 


Simmer  -  Braise  or  Roast 


Fresh  SmoRed 

Picnic  Shoulder  Picnic  Shoulder 


Roast - Bo*#  or  Simmei - 


Cushion  style  Rolled 

Picnic  Shoulder  Picnic  Shoulder 


Roast 


Fresh  Shoulder  HocR  Arm  PorR  SteoR 
- Simmer - Brolse  ■— 


Courtesy  of  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board. 


Meat  as  we  eat  it  is  mostly  animal  muscles,  and  the  location 
of  these  muscles  on  the  animal  determines  whether  they  are  used 
little  or  much  in  the  movements  of  the  animal.  The  muscles 
which  lie  along  the  backbone  of  the  animal  and  make  up  the 
loin  and  rib  cuts  are  little  used  and  are  tender.  Those  of  the  neck,, 
legs,  and  hips  are  much  used  and  in  time  develop  much  tough 
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connective  tissue;  they  are,  therefore,  tough,  particularly  if  the 
animal  is  allowed  to  live  well  beyond  his  first  year  of  life.  We 
hope  you  are  not  too  surprised  to  learn  that  a  beef  animal  is  not 
made  up  wholly  of  “round  steak”  and  that  the  hind  leg  of  a  hog 
is  a  “ham”  and  not  a  “round.” 

The  degree  of  tenderness  of  these  cuts,  owing  largely  to  loca¬ 
tion,  determines  how  they  may  or  must  be  cooked.  A  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  meat  cookery  is  found  in  the  unit  on  the  family’s  food. 

Poultry—  The  desirability  and  quality  of  poultry  for  eating 
purposes  depend  principally  upon  the  age  of  the  animal,  as  is 
true  for  other  animals.  Other  determining  factors  are  size  and 
breed.  General-purpose  breeds  (such  as  the  Rocks,  Reds,  and 
Orpingtons  in  chickens)  are  preferred  to  such  egg-producing 
breeds  as  the  Leghorns. 


THE  CONSUMER  AND  THE  WAR 

War  inevitably  makes  changes  in  our  ways  of  living.  It  forces 
homes  and  individuals  to  make  unusual  adjustments  to  meet  war¬ 
time  needs.  Directly  and  indirectly  these  necessary  changes  and 
adjustments  precipitate  economic  problems— problems  that  alter 
and  distort  the  normal  consumer-buying  picture.  Let  us  note 
some  of  the  changes  that  World  War  II  already  is  making  in  our 
ways  of  living  and  take  cognizance  of  some  of  the  buying  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  them: 

i.  Rationing—  Sugar,  tires,  oil  and  gasoline,  coffee,  canned  foods, 
and  shoes  are  some  of  the  items  now  on  the  rationing  list.  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  the  rationing  of  these  items  makes  a  great  change  in 
our  spending  pattern.  Sugar  consumption  has  leaped  from  12  pounds 
per  capita  annually  thirty  years  ago  to  120  pounds,  including  that 
found  in  such  foods  as  canned  fruits,  figs,  dates,  bananas,  and  prunes. 
The  family  car,  whether  used  for  business  or  merely  for  pleasure,  has 
heretofore  taken  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  family  income.  The 
experimental  basis  of  regulations  concerning  amounts  of  cloth  to  be 
used  in  garments  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  if  supply  and  demand  can 
be  equalized  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  wholesale  rationing  of 
consumer  goods;  that  is,  by  making  men’s  shirt  tails  one  inch  shorter, 
14  million  yards  of  material  can  be  saved  yearly. 
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2.  Priorities.— Priorities  on  such  materials  as  steel,  other  metals, 
and  lumber  has  practically  taken  off  the  market  many  items  of  com¬ 
mon  use.  Examples  are  refrigerators,  heating  devices,  and  new  homes 
for  civilians.  Obviously  we  cannot  spend  money  for  things  that  are 
unobtainable. 

3.  Shortages Lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  labor  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  shortages  of  many  kinds  of  consumer  goods,  including  meat; 
coffee;  tea;  pineapple;  spices;  dried  fruits  (which  are  being  largely 
used  for  military  forces  and  for  Lend-Lease);  pins;  needles;  ready- 
prepared  foods;  shoes  (stores  are  receiving  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
supply);  nylon,  silk,  and  linen  goods;  tin  cans;  building  materials; 
housing  in  defense  areas;  medical  services;  and  transportation.  Substi¬ 
tutes  and  alternates  are  the  answer  to  some  of  these  shortages.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  items,  we  must  do  without  “for  the  duration.”  A 
knowledge  of  first  aid  and  extraordinary  care  for  the  health  of  the 
family  relieves,  to  an  extent,  the  shortage  of  medical  services. 

4.  Changes  in  Distribution  of  Population.— Great  increases  in  popu¬ 
lation  have  occurred  in  defense  areas,  leading  to  high  rents.  In  turn, 
decreases  in  population  of  rural  areas  has  led  to  labor  shortages  that 
cause  losses  in  such  things  as  farm  income  and  food  production  and 
preservation. 

5.  Surpluses.— In  some  localities  surpluses  are  caused  by  lack  of 
transportation.  They  often  make  possible  a  saving  in  food  costs  to 
consumers. 

6.  Increase  in  Cost  of  Living—  What  family  has  not  been  affected 
by  rising  living  costs?  Living  costs  already  have  increased  around  20 
per  cent. 

7.  Changes  in  Family  Income—  Many  incomes  are  higher;  some 
are  lower.  Increased  cost  of  living,  heavily  increased  taxes,  and  neces¬ 
sary  buying  of  bonds  complicate  the  problem  of  allotment  of  the 
family  income. 

8.  Changes  in  Family  Composition  and  Organization-Defense 
work  and  military  service  have  disrupted  the  normal  family  living 
pattern  and  have  presented  varied  problems  in  financial  support  and 
money  expenditure. 

9.  Occupational  Changes.— Many  businesses  have  closed  because  of 
shortages.  Automobile  supply  stores  are  an  example. 

10.  Changes  in  Amount  of  Sharing.— A  more  or  less  general  shar¬ 
ing  of  transportation  facilities,  home  equipment,  labor,  and  care  for 
the  unfortunate  of  the  community  are  examples  of  a  shifting  of  em¬ 
phasis  brought  about  by  war  conditions.  All  this  sharing  affects  family 
spending. 

11.  Government  Regulation  of  Credit—  Regulation  of  installment 
buying  and  general  credit  has  curtailed  normal  buying. 

12.  Government  Control  of  Inflation.— Attempts  at  control  of  in¬ 
flation  are  drastic  and  far-reaching.  They  affect  occupations,  wages* 
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and  living  costs.  Price  ceilings  on  foods  at  March,  1942,  prices  are  an 
example.  Such  ceilings  were  set  not  to  establish  desirable  prices  but 
to  stop  the  upward  spiral  of  prices. 


VICTORY  BUYING 

Such  an  array  of  wartime  buying  problems  is  staggering,  but 
we  cannot  let  these  problems  get  us  down.  Shrewd,  courageous, 
and  patriotic  planning  is  our  challenge.  We  must: 

Spend  less  and  save  more.  Saving  for  taxes  and  for  buying 
bonds  is  a  patriotic  privilege  and  duty.  It  is  the  least  that  we  can 
do.  Thrift  is  thus  a  virtue;  it  can  become  an  intriguing  game.  We 
will  learn  to  put  first  things  first— the  food  supply  will  be  put 
ahead  of  the  clothing  supply,  and  sturdy  work  clothing  over 
household  textiles,  such  as  draperies. 

Cut  waste  and  make  things  last.  Careful  and  planned  use  and 
repair  of  household  equipment,  clothing,  and  facilities  guarantee 
savings.  Conservation  and  preservation  are  slogans  for  saving. 

Make  things  and  have  more .  Home  canning,  home  sewing,  and 
home  baking  make  home  funds  go  farther.  Home  and  community 
recreation  for  the  family  can  take  the  place  of  trips  and  can  be 
more  enjoyable. 

Buy  carefully  and  do  not  scorn  to  stretch  pennies  or  to  save 
them.  In  doing  so  be  sure  that  you  are  not  “penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.” 


Activities 

1.  Make  a  list  of  household  articles  and  home  supplies  that  were 
made  in  the  homes  of  pioneers. 

2.  Try  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  women  of  the  country 
spend  about  85  per  cent  of  the  money  spent  for  the  home. 

3.  Review  some  of  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer. 

4.  Look  up  something  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  install¬ 
ment  buying  in  this  country. 

5.  Find  instances  where  “cash  in  hand”  has  made  possible  excep¬ 
tionally  good  buys. 

6.  Study  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  attitude  of  your  family  as  a 
whole  on  money  spending. 
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7.  List  some  manufacturers  who  follow  a  policy  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  indicate  their  products  so  advertised. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  things  that  you  buy  on  your  own  judgment. 

9.  Bring  to  class  a  pair  of  new  stockings  so  that  you  can  compare 
it  with  the  type  worn  by  your  classmates  as  to  wearing  qualities. 

10.  Keep  a  record  of  the  life  and  wear  of  a  pair  of  stockings  stating 
date  purchased,  number  of  times  rinsed  out  and  washed,  cost,  and 
fiber. 

11.  Visit  a  factory  and  watch  the  manufacturing  of  various  types 
of  clothing. 

12.  Visit  the  fitting  and  work  rooms  of  a  large  store. 

13.  Look  up  the  history  of  some  epidemics  that  have  been  caused 
by  an  impure  milk  supply. 

14.  Ask  your  doctor  about  the  dangers  of  using  raw  milk. 

15.  Visit  your  grocer  to  note  the  information  available  on  the 
labels  of  his  canned  foods. 

16.  Note  which  markets  in  your  neighborhood  carry  the  nicest 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  Note  which  grocers  carry  frozen  foods. 

17.  Describe  the  general  appearance  of  a  desirable  cut  of  beef. 

18.  Observe  what  changes  the  war  has  made  in  stocks  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  groceries  at  your  neighborhood  grocers. 

19.  Relate  the  steps  that  your  family  and  others  have  taken  to 
offset  present  higher  food  costs  and  scarcity  of  supply. 

20.  Formulate  five  general  rules  that  would  apply  to  the  wise  buy¬ 
ing  of  all  fresh  vegetables. 


Readings 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.C.: 

“A  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Buying  Guide  for  Consumers,”  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Publication  167. 

“Buying  Beef  by  Grade,”  Miscellaneous  Publication  392. 

“The  ABC  of  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grading”  (mimeo¬ 
graphed). 

“The  Consumer  and  the  Standardization  of  Farm  Products,” 
July,  1940;  revised  February,  1941  (mimeographed). 

“U.  S.  Graded  and  Stamped  Meat,”  Leaflet  122. 

Better  Buymanship  Bulletins,  1934-1941  Series  (Household  Finance 
Corporation,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.). 
Brindze,  Ruth,  Johnny  Get  Your  Money's  Worth  ( and  Jane,  Too ) 
(New  York,  Vanguard  Press,  1938). 

- ,  Stretching  Your  Dollar  in  Wartime  (New  York,  Vanguard 

Press,  1942). 

“How  to  Buy  Canned  Foods”  (Washington,  D.C.,  National  Con¬ 
sumers  Association). 
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“How  to  Read  the  Label”  (Washington,  D.C.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Food  and  Drug  Administration). 

Justin,  M.,  and  Rust,  L.,  Home  and  Family  Living  (Philadelphia, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1941),  IX  and  X. 

“Meat  Buying  Manual”  (Chicago,  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board,  Dept,  of  Home  Economics,  1941). 

Monroe,  D.,  Kirk,  H.,  and  Stone,  U.,  Food  Buying  and  Our  Markets 
(New  York,  M.  Barrows  and  Co.,  1938),  I-VII,  IX-XI,  XIV- 
XVIII. 

Silver,  Fern,  Foods  and  Nutrition  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1941),  XI. 

“Ten  Lessons  on  Meat”  (Chicago,  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board,  Dept,  of  Home  Economics,  6th  Edition,  1940). 

Trilling,  M.  B.,  Eberhart,  F.  K.,  and  Nicholas,  F.  W.,  When  You 
Buy  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1938). 


Courtesy  of  McCall’s  Magazine,  Hedrick  Blessing,  Photographers. 
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HOME  SELECTION 

Man  lives  in  many  different  types  of  dwellings  this  world 
around.  In  our  own  country,  even  in  one  particular  locality,  there 
are  many  types  of  architecture.  Architecture  is  the  art  that  seeks 
to  harmonize  the  requirements  of  use  and  beauty  in  building.  The 
type  of  architecture  that  has  to  do  with  homes  is  called  domes¬ 
tic  architecture;  palaces  and  castles,  hotels  and  clubs,  and  the 
various  houses  of  modern  times— detached,  single-family  houses, 
duplex  houses,  apartment  houses— all  belong  to  this  type  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  all  are  products  of  the  time  and  place  that  they 
occupy  in  the  history  and  geography  of  the  country.  If  you  have 
never  lived  or  traveled  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  it  will 
be  hard  for  you  to  realize  the  part  that  history  and  geography 
have  played  in  determining  the  kind  of  houses  generally  to  be 
found  in  different  areas.  The  architecture  of  the  Southwest,  for 
example,  reflects  the  influence  of  the  desert  area  both  in  building 
materials  and  in  color  treatment,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the 
civilizations  that  have  come  to  dwell  there,  notably  the  Indians 
and  Spanish.  Colonial  mansions  of  the  South  typify  the  gracious, 
easy,  leisurely  manner  of  living  of  that  section.  A  sense  of  har¬ 
mony  and  fitness  dictates  that  new  buildings  in  a  locality  give 
some  consideration  to  prevailing  types.  Each  type  reflects  much 
of  the  life  and  history  of  its  particular  section.  Architecture  is  a 
species  of  language.  It  tells  us  as  much  of  the  ideals,  nature,  and 
life  of  a  people  as  does  the  literature  of  a  country.  It  tells  us  as 
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much  of  Greece  as  Homer  did,  and  more  of  the  middle  ages 
than  has  been  expressed  in  the  literature  of  that  period.  We  can¬ 
not  fully  appreciate  the  architecture  of  our  own  part  of  the 
country  unless  we  go  back  and  see  what  contributions  people 
of  different  periods  have  made.  It  will  make  an  interesting  study 
for  you  to  learn  the  types  of  architecture  characteristic  of  the 
different  sections  of  our  country  including  that  of  your  own, 
and  to  know  something  of  the  influences  that  established  them. 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  detailed  study  of  architecture,  many 
helpful  books  on  the  subject  are  available. 

But  you  probably  have  not  thought  of  your  house  as  being 
architecture— it  is  simply  home.  In  what  type  of  dwelling  do  you 
live?  What  does  your  home  and  its  surroundings  tell  of  your 
family?  We  hope  that  your  house  is  one  that  is  best  suited  to  the 
practical,  social,  and  artistic  needs  of  you  and  your  family.  A 
single-family  home  is  perhaps  the  most  nearly  ideal  choice  for 
every  family.  Hotels  and  boarding  houses  lack  home  atmosphere 
though  they  do  provide  convenience  and  service.  Flats  and  apart¬ 
ments  offer  convenience,  usually  at  some  sacrifice  of  seclusion, 
privacy,  and  home  atmosphere.  A  large  house  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  that  you  can  enumerate,  but  it  entails  considerable  work 
to  keep  it  up  and  considerable  expense  to  heat  it.  If  the  family 
is  small,  much  of  the  house  goes  unused  most  of  the  time.  Too 
small  a  house  does  not  permit  privacy  for  family  members,  does 
not  allow  home  entertaining,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  conducive 
to  a  peaceful,  smooth-running,  comfortable  home.  “Tenements,” 
as  we  think  of  them  as  a  part  of  city  slums,  have  no  legitimate 
place  in  wholesome  American  living  and  their  existence  is  a  blot 
on  our  economic  and  civic  life. 

The  arrangement  of  any  house,  as  well  as  its  type,  greatly  in¬ 
fluences  its  usability.  Convenient  and  beautiful  arrangement  is  a 
never-ending  satisfaction.  Poor  arrangement  is  an  ever-present 
annoyance.  Every  house  should  be  built  around  the  needs  of  the 
family  that  it  is  to  shelter.  The  living-room  should  be  the  largest 
room  in  the  house  because  there  the  family  spends  most  of  its 
time  at  home,  and  there  guests  congregate.  It  should  be  well 
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lighted  and  should,  if  possible,  command  an  interesting  view;  a 
fireplace  is  a  happy  feature  and  adds  a  feeling  of  cheer  and  hos¬ 
pitality.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  dining-room  should  ad¬ 
join  both  the  kitchen  and  the  living-room.  If  the  kitchen  sink  can 
be  placed  under  a  window  that  provides  a  pleasing  view  so  much 
the  better,  for  the  housewife  spends  much  of  her  time  there  in 
food-preparation  activities.  Bedrooms  should  all  be  conveniently 
located  in  reference  to  the  bathroom,  and  for  restful  sleep  should 
provide  for  good  ventilation.  A  bathroom  and  kitchen  do  not 
make  nice  neighbors,  nor  is  it  pleasant  to  have  to  go  through  a 
bedroom  to  get  to  the  kitchen.  All  rooms  should  be  light,  and 
large  enough  to  prevent  crowding.  Walls  should  not  be  so  cut 
up  by  windows  and  doors  that  no  suitable  wall  space  is  left  for 
the  placement  of  furniture.  Draw  floor  plans  of  houses  suitable 
for  your  family,  giving  consideration  to  the  requirements  of 
parents,  children,  and  guests. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  choice  of  a  place  to  live,  from  among 
those  available  in  the  community,  is  influenced  largely  by  size, 
financial  status,  occupation,  convenience,  and  ideals  of  the  family. 


SELECTING  A  GOOD  LOCATION 

Closely  associated  with  the  choice  of  a  dwelling  is  concern  over 
its  location.  Type  of  lot  merits  consideration;  corner  lots  afford 
more  light  and  air  than  most  inside  lots,  but  may  be  more  noisy. 
Possible  paving  costs  may  affect  purchase  or  rental  price.  Other 
considerations,  however,  carry  more  weight.  Standards  of  the 
community  may  influence  the  way  its  inhabitants  think  and  act. 
A  family  may  find  the  character  and  interests  of  neighbors  re¬ 
flected  in  its  children.  Lack  of  means  may  keep  a  family  from 
living  in  a  desirable  neighborhood,  but  mere  failure  to  inform 
itself  of  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  is  no  excuse  for  living 
in  an  undesirable  one.  Convenience  of  location  in  reference  to 
work,  school,  transportation,  church,  recreational  facilities,  or 
shopping  districts  may  be  a  determining  factor. 

The  future  of  a  district  with  regard  to  resale  possibilities,  build- 
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ing  restrictions,  or  zoning  also  has  its  influence.  Why  did  your 
family  choose  to  live  in  its  particular  place?  In  what  way  does 
your  location  meet  the  needs  of  your  family?  How  does  your 
neighborhood  differ  from  other  localities  that  you  know? 

Health  considerations  in  many  cases  have  played  the  decisive 
role  in  locating  a  home.  What  instances  have  you  known  where 
it  was  necessary  for  persons  to  change  their  dwelling  place  be¬ 
cause  of  health  conditions?  Climatic  conditions,  drainage,  eleva¬ 
tion,  smoke,  and  noise  are  some  of  the  factors  influencing  health. 

Public  utilities  and  other  desirable  features  and  services  offer 
advantages  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  deciding  upon  the  location 
of  a  home.  City  people  enjoy  many  of  these  advantages  that  not 
all  country  people  can  share.  Water,  gas,  electricity,  and  tele¬ 
phone  come  under  the  heading  of  public  utilities.  Other  de¬ 
sirable  features  are  adequate  postal  services,  improved  streets  or 
roads,  and  transportation. 

Renting  or  Buying 

In  a  survey  made  among  all  senior-high-school  home-eco¬ 
nomics  students  of  one  western  state,  it  was  found  that  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  students  lived  in  homes  owned  by  their  parents. 
Interestingly,  too,  by  far  the  biggest  percentage  of  these  were 
humble,  modest  homes.  This  is  a  rather  unusual  situation, 
don’t  you  think?  Do  many  of  your  neighbors  own  their  own 
homes?  What  advantages  would  you  say  are  afforded  by  owning 
your  own  home  and  what  advantages  are  afforded  by  renting? 
What  disadvantages  does  each  plan  present? 

Buying  or  owning  a  home  presents  financial  problems.  Financ¬ 
ing  the  building  of  a  home  is  being  made  easier  now  than  it  prob¬ 
ably  has  ever  been.  Very  few  families  find  it  possible  to  pay  “all 
cash  down'’  for  a  home,  though  to  be  able  to  do  so  gives  a  sense 
of  great  satisfaction.  Even  where  cash  payment  is  possible,  many 
people  consider  part  cash  payment  and  installment  terms  for  the 
balance  to  be  smart  business,  particularly  if  their  ready  cash  can 
be  made  to  bring  greater  returns  if  otherwise  invested.  A  family 
should  be  reasonably  sure  that  whatever  installment  payments 
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are  contracted  for  can  be  met  with  present  or  anticipated  income; 
installment  payments  should  not  be  contracted  for  if  it  appears 
that  they  are  to  become  an  unbearable  burden. 

Different  kinds  of  building  loans  are  available.  They  are  a  study 
in  themselves.  Different  possible  types  of  loans  and  their  terms 
of  payment  should  be  carefully  investigated  and  understood  be¬ 
fore  contract  is  made  for  any  one  of  them.  This  point  needs 
strong  emphasis.  Along  with  this  precaution  should  go  all  pos¬ 
sible  protection  of  investment.  An  impartial  bank  appraisal  of  the 
value  of  a  property  before  investment  is  well  worth  the  small  fee 
charged  by  the  bank.  Title  search  and  clearance  of  any  possible 
cloud  on  the  title  before  consummation  of  sale  protects  the  buyer. 
All  legal  forms  and  requirements  pertaining  to  the  transaction 
should  be  observed.  Negligence  and  carelessness  have  cost  in¬ 
vestors  much  money. 

Cost  of  upkeep  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  addition  to 
initial  cost  in  buying  a  home.  Included  in  the  cost  of  upkeep  are 
repair,  improvements,  taxes,  and  insurance. 

BEAUTIFYING  THE  EXTERIOR 

Beautification  of  home  surroundings  is  a  task  that  interests  the 
whole  family— and  the  neighbors,  too.  It  is  a  task  for  which  high- 
school  boys  and  girls  can  take  the  biggest  part  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  kind  of  people  who  live  in  a 
house  by  looking  at  its  surroundings?  What  signs  of  laziness, 
selfishness,  and  carelessness  have  you  observed?  What  signs  of 
pride,  industry,  love  of  beauty,  and  ownership  have  you  seen? 

As  you  are  passing  through  residential  districts,  settings  of 
some  homes  attract  your  attention  more  than  others  do.  This  is 
because  of  the  arrangement  and  appearance  of  shrubbery,  trees, 
grass,  flowers,  and  other  features.  Beauty  and  character  have  been 
planted  into  these  settings  by  a  proper  regard  for  the  art  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  proportion,  fitness,  balance,  emphasis,  variation, 
and  repetition— art  principles  apply  to  landscaping,  too,  you  see. 

Let’s  think  of  our  house  as  part  of  the  composition  of  a  picture 
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to  which  we  must  put  the  finishing  touches;  we  must  create  a 
proper  setting  and  finish  the  background  and  foreground.  Shall 
we  enclose  our  picture  with  a  frame  by  way  of  a  hedge  or  a 
fence?  Hedges  of  privet  or  barberry  are  popular  at  present. 

So  much  of  our  work  of  yard  beautification  comes  in  the 
spring.  That,  nearly  everywhere,  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
sow  grass,  to  plant  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  to  prune  most  trees. 
Bulbs  for  early  spring  flower  blooming— snowdrops,  grape  hya¬ 
cinth,  and  crocus— and  tulips,  daffodils,  and  narcissus  for  later 
spring  blooming  are  planted  late  in  the  fall,  however;  privet  is 
usually  pruned  in  the  late  spring.  So  while  you  are  waiting  for 
the  spring  to  come,  get  out  your  garden  magazines  and  books  on 
gardening  and  landscaping  and  assemble  your  gardening  tools. 
Meanwhile  plan  your  landscape  in  as  much  detail  as  you  can; 
foreplanning  saves  many  mistakes. 

A  good  seed  bed  makes  your  work  easier  and  more  profitable. 
Most  soil  may  be  enriched  by  adding  good  top  soil  or  by  apply¬ 
ing  commercial  fertilizer  and  by  mulching  with  moss  to  break 
up  the  soil.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  fertilizer  too  gener¬ 
ously  or  it  will  burn  out  the  grass.  Bone  meal  is  a  slow  fertilizer 
but  a  sure  one.  Securing  expert  advice  on  such  problems  is  to  be 
recommended. 

Plantings  seem  as  isolated  spots  or  oases  unless  they  are  tied 
into  a  harmonious  whole  by  an  expanse  of  green  lawn.  Each 
locality  has  its  own  special  variety  or  mixture  of  grass  seed  best 
adapted  to  it.  A  mixture  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  clover  is 
widely  used.  Too  much  planting  of  this  and  that  creates  a  clut¬ 
tered  appearing  lawn. 

Plantings  may  be  of  different  types.  Group  massing  of  shrubs 
may  occupy  corners  of  the  lot  or  bends  in  a  curved  approach 
to  the  house.  Flower  beds,  annual  or  perennial,  appear  best  along¬ 
side  the  lawn  as  a  border  rather  than  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 
Individual  planting  is  usually  that  of  a  single  tree  or  a  large  orna¬ 
mental  shrub.  Low-growing  foliage  plants  can  be  used  to  hide 
ugly  foundation  stones;  in  front  of  them  can  be  planted  spring 
bulbs. 
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Flowers  for  cutting  are  probably  more  suitable  for  a  back  yard, 
since  we  sometimes  desire  a  more  formal  effect  for  a  front  yard 
than  that  presented  by  beds  of  blooming  flowers.  Clumps  or 
clusters  of  blossoms  usually  are  more  attractive  than  straight 
rows  of  them.  Height  of  plants  should  be  considered  in  planting 
borders;  they  should  slope  upward  in  graded  steps  from  front  to 
back.  Perennial  bloomers  are  a  great  satisfaction.  Roses  deserve 
special  treatment  in  separate  beds;  they  do  best  in  a  well-drained 
clay  soil.  Harmonizing  colors  in  blossoms  should  be  neighbors 
in  a  bed  or  border— an  artist  doesn’t  mix  his  colors  carelessly. 

A  back  yard  is  a  place  for  some  privacy  and  comfort.  It  is 
used  for  pleasure  as  well  as  service.  Rock  gardens,  fish  ponds, 
outdoor  fireplaces,  lawn  swings,  and  table  and  chairs  with  an 
awning  are  a  few  means  by  which  comfort  is  achieved.  These 
things  can  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  back-yard  setting— beauty 
which  is  enhanced  by  a  smoothly  and  closely  dipt  lawn,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubbery,  and  beds  and  borders  of  blooming  flowers. 
Well-placed  shrubbery  gives  desired  privacy.  Do  not  let  your 
back  yard  be  one  that  is  neglected.  What  are  some  ways  in  which 
you  can  improve  the  surroundings  of  your  home  without  spend¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  money? 


FURNISHING  AND  CARING  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
BRINGING  BEAUTY  INTO  THE  HOME 

Creating  an  Artistic  Background.— There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  building  going  on  within  recent  years.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  take  a  drive  over  different  sections  of  your  town  with  an  eye 
to  the  type,  size,  scale  of  expenditure,  artistic  taste,  and  personal 
characteristics  expressed  in  the  new  homes  going  up,  and  with  a 
mind  open  to  impressions  conveyed  by  them.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  some  of  the  ways  these  home  builders  have 
planned  to  make  their  homes  convenient  and  attractive.  We  real¬ 
ize  that  different  types  of  houses  call  for  different  exterior  and 
interior  treatment;  often  use  must  be  the  handmaid  of  beauty. 
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Each  of  us  has  his  own  ideas  on  how  to  create  an  artistic  back¬ 
ground  or  setting  for  a  home,  but  to  achieve  a  uniformly  artistic 
effect  our  ideas  and  thinking  must  be  directed  according  to  art 
principles. 

No  matter  what  creative  work  we  assay— whether  it  be  the 
building,  furnishing,  or  arranging  of  a  home,  the  planning  and 
construction  of  a  dress,  the  writing  of  a  book,  or  what  not— we 
cannot  get  away  from  the  basic  principles  of  art.  Balance,  pro- 
portion,  harmony,  emphasis,  and  rhythm  are  essential  considera¬ 
tions  in  any  composition.  Proportion  is  the  pleasing  relationship 
of  all  the  parts  of  an  object  to  the  whole  and  to  each  other.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  planning  the  object  as  a  whole  first,  then 
creating  the  parts  within  and  in  relation  to  the  whole  idea.  There 
must  be  enough  similarity  between  the  parts  and  the  whole  to 
give  an  appearance  of  harmony ,  and  yet  there  must  be  enough 
dissimilarity  to  avoid  monotony.  Dominant  interest,  emphasis , 
requires  that  every  design  or  creation  have  a  center  of  interest, 
a  principal  part  to  which  all  other  parts  are  subordinated.  By 
rhythmic  arrangement,  the  eye  is  led  easily  from  one  part  of  the 
design  to  another.  Balance  is  the  principle  by  which  a  sense  of 
rest  and  stability  is  obtained.  Obedience  to  and  observation  of  all 
these  principles  result  in  unity  and  beauty— qualities  that  elusively 
defy  satisfactory  definition.  Be  watching  for  good  illustrations  of 
each  of  these  art  principles  in  the  furnishings  and  arrangement 
of  homes  that  you  know  and  in  magazine  pictures  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  rooms.  Application  of  these  principles  will  be  made 
in  our  discussion  of  the  arrangement  and  furnishing  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms  of  the  house. 

Using  Color  Intelligently  and  Effectively  —The  right  use  of 
color  is  of  primary  importance  in  home  decoration.  To  be  able 
to  use  color  effectively  we  must  understand  something  of  its 
qualities  and  properties.  You  may  not  have  been  born  with  a 
sense  of  color  but  by  study  and  observation  you  can  acquire  it. 
The  qualities  and  properties  of  color  have  already  been  discussed 
in  the  Clothing  Unit  in  relation  to  happy  color  choices  and  har¬ 
monious  combinations  of  color.  Principles  of  color  selection  and 
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combination  are  the  same  wherever  applied— in  a  painting,  in  a 
dress,  or  in  furnishing  a  house.  Decorating  and  furnishing  a  house 
is  not  the  matter  of  a  moment,  and  we  have  to  live  with  the  re¬ 
sult  day  after  day.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  carefully  to  weigh 
and  consider,  visualize  and  compare,  observe  and  experiment 
to  the  end  that  our  choice  and  use  of  color  in  home  decoration 
will  be  pleasing,  harmonious,  and  satisfying. 

By  way  of  redefinition  of  color  terms: 

1.  Hue  is  the  name  of  a  color.  The  primary  colors  are  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  in  their  most  intense  strength.  The  secondary  colors  are 
those  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  each  two  of  the  primary 
colors;  they  are  orange,  green,  and  violet.  Mixing  of  equal  amounts 
of  a  primary  and  a  secondary  color  produces  a  tertiary  color. 
Then  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  tints  and  shades  of  each  of 
these  hues.  Neutral  hues  are  gray,  brown,  sand,  tan,  smoke,  and 
buff  with  their  variations. 

2.  Value  is  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  a  color. 

3.  Intensity  is  the  brightness  or  dullness  of  a  color;  it  is  that  prop¬ 
erty  or  quality  of  color  that  enables  a  hue  fairly  to  shout,  to 
whisper,  or  to  speak  in  a  gentlemanly  tone. 

4.  Color  harmonies  are  pleasing  combinations  of  colors.  Standard 
artistic  color  “schemes”  or  color  harmonies  have  been  worked 
out  and  they  apply  wherever  color  is  used.  They  are  discussed  on 
pages  540-542  and  should  be  reviewed  here  as  a  guide  to  the  choice 
of  correct  color  combination  in  home  decoration. 

The  wide  range  of  available  colors  in  different  values  and  in¬ 
tensities  makes  discriminating  choice  and  color  control  necessary. 
Color  control  means  staying  within  a  certain  range  of  color  and 
using  color  combinations  that  are  harmonious. 

Intense  colors  attract  the  eye  and  large  areas  of  it  in  a  room 
are  disturbing,  fatiguing,  and  perhaps  irritating.  The  more  primi¬ 
tive  the  tribe  of  people,  the  brighter  the  colors  favored— and  we 
like  to  be  thought  of  as  civilized.  Small  details  or  small  areas 
should  be  employed  to  give  accent  in  color  while  larger  areas 
should  be  neutral  areas  or  of  middle  intensity  and  value. 

The  following  combinations  would  be  an  example  of  this 
treatment:  living-room  rug  in  coffee-tan;  walls,  buff;  ceiling, 
deep  cream;  furniture  upholstered  in  golden  brown;  an  oc¬ 
casional  chair  upholstered  in  brick  red;  a  painting  of  a  woodland 
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scene  in  brilliant  autumn  hues;  a  magazine  rack  and  a  lamp  shade 
in  Chinese  red;  and  a  copper  vase  filled  with  orange-red  zinnias. 
Plan  other  room  color  schemes  that  observe  “color  control.” 

Color  is  the  emotional  quality  of  design.  It  expresses  emotions 
and  influences  them.  We  gravitate  naturally  to  pastel  colors  for 
our  bedrooms— to  delicate  and  airy  pinks,  yellows,  and  pale  blues 
that  induce  light  and  pleasant  thoughts  and  that  render  cares 
ridiculous.  Heavier,  more  sober,  and  subdued  shades  fit  in  the 
living-room.  Gay,  bright  hues  challenge  and  stimulate  us  in  the 
kitchen.  Red  and  orange  are  warm  colors;  they  are  aggressive 
and  stimulating  and  their  use  should  be  limited  to  small  areas  for 
accent  and  interest.  Aside  from  the  actual  chemical  coldness  of 
blue,  because  it  looks  like  water  and  sky  it  produces  an  effect  of 
coolness  and  restfulness.  We  associate  yellows  and  tans  with 
lightness,  cheerfulness,  and  warmth.  Green  expresses  coolness, 
dignity,  sedateness,  and  soberness.  Purple  may  be  somewhat  de¬ 
pressing.  People  usually  tire  more  quickly  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  colors  than  they  do  of  the  intermediate  hues.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  foundation  areas  should  appear  in  the 
darker  neutral  values  to  create  an  impression  of  stability  and 
balance;  the  floor  and  floor  coverings  of  a  room  are  its  founda¬ 
tion  areas.  To  reverse  the  order  and  use  a  dark  ceiling  gives  a 
sense  of  heaviness  like  a  cloudy  day.  The  walls  are  usually  lighter 
than  the  floors  but  darker  than  the  ceiling;  this  use  of  value  gives 
a  sense  of  lightness  and  freedom. 

The  quality  of  warmth  or  coolness  possessed  by  colors  is  a 
guide  to  us  when  choosing  the  colors  for  rooms  with  different 
exposures.  A  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  has  very  little 
sunshine  and  therefore  usually  seems  cold  and  uninviting.  So,  if 
we  want  to  neutralize  this  effect,  we  make  our  color  selection 
for  this  room  from  the  warm  colors  such  as  yellow,  tan,  or  buff, 
to  counteract  the  effect.  Rooms  flooded  with  sunshine  often  are 
decorated  in  cool  colors  such  as  blues  and  greens,  or  a  cool  gray. 
The  purpose  of  a  room,  of  course,  has  something  to  do  with 
color  selection  for  that  room;  a  soft  yellow  may  be  a  happy 
selection  for  a  bedroom  with  a  north  exposure  but  we  probably 
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would  desire  for  the  north  dining-room  a  color  that  creates  a 
more  sedate  impression. 

Survey  of  Your  Home  and  Its  Equipment  ivith  an  Eye  to  Pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Your  Improving  It—  In  order  to  know  some  of  the 
problems  we  have  to  meet  in  making  our  homes  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  attractive,  it  is  profitable  to  make  a  survey  of  our  homes. 
The  following  check-sheet  is  suggestive  of  what  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  questionnaire  designed  for  that  purpose. 

Check-Sheet  for  a  Home  Survey 

I.  What  is  your  house  like? 

1.  Size  (Tell  the  numbers,  size,  and  use  of  all  rooms.) 

2.  Furnishings  (Circle  those  which  apply.) 

House  is  heated  by  wood,  coal,  gas,  kerosene. 

House  is  lighted  by  gasoline,  kerosene,  electricity. 

Our  floors  are  covered  with  linoleum,  large  rugs,  small  rugs, 
uncovered. 

Our  floors  are  finished  with  paint,  wax;  unfinished. 

Our  walls  are  papered,  painted,  kalsomined,  unfinished,  sheet- 
rock,  plaster. 

Our  windows  have  no  curtains,  some  curtains,  all  curtains; 
no  blinds,  some,  all. 

Our  curtains  are  glass,  drapery,  tie-back. 

Our  living-room  furniture  is  upholstered,  plain,  both. 

Do  you  have  a  mantel,  piano,  dresser,  console  radio,  library 
table,  end  table,  bookcase,  what-not  shelf,  dining  table, 
buffet? 

3.  What  accessories  have  you?  Vases,  pictures  on  wall,  photo¬ 

graphs,  pillows,  wall  hangings,  table  and  floor  lamps,  maga¬ 
zine  rack,  book-ends,  candle  holders. 

II.  What  are  you  doing  toward  adding  beauty  to  your  home? 

1.  Arranging  flowers,  dresser  top,  dresser  drawers,  open  shelves, 
books,  pictures  on  wall,  furniture,  small  rugs,  table  tops;  set¬ 
ting  table  for  meals;  bed-making. 

2.  Name  things  that  you  make  for  your  home. 

3.  Name  things  that  you  would  like  to  make. 

4.  Name  things  you  select  for  the  home. 

5.  Are  you  caring  for  beds,  dishes,  floors,  rugs,  furniture,  flowers, 
silverware? 

Where  will  you  start  your  work  of  improvement?  Suggestions 
concerning  decorations  and  furnishings  for  each  room  of  the 
.home  will  now  be  given.  Many  of  the  suggestions  given  under 
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special  headings,  such  as  those  given  for  the  living-room,  for 
example,  apply  equally  well  to  any  room  of  the  house. 


THE  LIVABLE  LIVING-ROOM 

General  Characteristics You  know  some  living-room  that  is 
very  livable,  and  when  you  begin  to  think  of  what  it  is  that 
makes  this  room  livable  certain  features  make  themselves  felt.  It 
is  the  dominant  room  of  the  house  and  it  is  homelike  and  restful. 
Its  size  is  adequate  for  comfort  and  use.  Its  shape  is  sensible  and 
the  size  and  placing  of  windows  and  doors  are  so  regulated  that 
there  is  an  ample  and  pleasing  allotment  of  wall  space  for  the 
placing  of  pieces  of  furniture.  Simplicity,  order,  convenience, 
cleanliness,  unity,  balance,  and  harmony  are  key-notes  of  its 
good  decoration  and  arrangement.  Let  us  make  a  closer  analysis 
of  these  principles  as  they  apply  to  the  living-room,  keeping  in 
mind  that  they  are  equally  applicable,  of  course,  to  any  room  of 
the  house. 

Convenient  and  Artistic  Arrangement  of  Furniture 

You  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything  about  redecorating  or 
refurnishing  your  home,  but  you  surely  will  be  able  to  arrange 
the  furniture  conveniently  and  artistically.  Convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  of  furniture  is  in  units  or  centers  of  interest  based  upon  ac¬ 
tivities  that  will  go  on  in  the  room;  the  practical  side  must  be 
kept  in  mind  while  planning  for  artistic  effect,  so  that  an  artistic 
home  which  is  comfortable  and  convenient  for  the  whole  family 
is  the  result.  Let  simplicity  be  your  key-note.  Avoid  clutter,  and 
leave  passageways  clear  between  groups  of  furniture  and  to  door¬ 
ways. 

Living-room  centers  of  interest  may  include  unit  grouping  of 
pieces  of  furniture  for  (i)  reading,  (2)  conversation,  (3)  music, 
and  (4)  writing.  In  some  households  it  may  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
clude  a  dining  unit,  a  children’s  study,  or  a  baby’s  play  unit. 
Composition  of  each  group  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Spotted  effects  produce  the  impression  of  lack  of  unity  and 
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should  be  avoided;  all  groups  should  be  tied  in  together  so  that 
they  appear  united  into  a  pleasing  effect  for  the  whole  room. 
Similarity  or  harmony  in  scale,  style,  texture,  wood  tone,  or 
color  of  furnishings  may  be  the  common  bond  that  unites  the 
groups  in  the  room. 


Composition  of  Different  Centers  of  Interest 

1.  The  reading  group  may  be  composed  of  an  isolated  lounge 
chair,  a  shelf  of  books,  a  magazine  rack  filled  with  current  maga¬ 
zines,  a  footstool,  and  a  good  reading  lamp— possibly  one  on  a  floor 
standard.  A  small  reading  table  will  prove  to  be  a  convenient  ad¬ 
dition. 

2.  A  conversation  group  should  provide  a  place  where  two  or 
three  can  sit  cozily  and  comfortably  together.  A  coffee  table  and  ash 
trays  for  the  group  further  provide  for  hospitality. 

3.  Any  necessary  dining  unit  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  up 
too  much  living-room  space.  A  gate-leg  table  and  a  low  chest  of 
drawers  for  table  linen  and  silverware  make  a  happy  solution  to  this 
problem. 

4.  The  piano  and  other  musical  instruments  belonging  to  the 
family  can  form  a  music  unit.  Shelves  or  a  cabinet  for  the  orderly 
storage  of  sheet  music  and  small  instruments  would  be  both  useful  and 
ornamental. 

5.  Writing  facilities  are  afforded  by  a  desk,  chair,  and  waste  bas¬ 
ket.  If  serious  professional  writing  must  be  done  in  the  living-room, 
space  will  need  to  be  provided  for  reference  books,  and  a  desk  top 
or  table  space  will  be  needed  for  orderly  stacking  of  related  papers 
during  their  use.  The  dining  table  may  have  to  serve  for  a  study 
table  for  the  children,  in  which  case  good  lighting  facilities  must  be 
provided. 

In  arranging  these  centers  of  interest,  the  principles  of  balance, 
proportion,  harmony,  and  rhythm  must  be  observed.  As  you 
study  this  next  section  review  in  your  mind  what  you  have 
already  learned  about  the  application  of  these  same  principles  to 
clothing  design. 

Balance  — The  whole  room  should  create  the  impression  of 
balance  or  stability.  Imagine  the  lack  of  equilibrium  presented  by 
the  placing  of  all  the  furniture  of  a  room  on  one  side  of  the 
room!  The  two  kinds  of  balance— formal  or  equal  balance,  and 
informal  or  occult  balance— both  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
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Formal  balance  characterizes  this  living-room.  Find  at  least  three  instances  in 

which  it  appears. 


room.  Formal  balance  is  achieved  by  placing  two  objects  exactly 
alike  in  directly  opposite  positions.  Overstuffed  lounging  chairs 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  fireplace  with  a  coffee  table  between  would 
make  a  good  conversation  unit  and  the  arrangement  presents  an 
example  of  formal  balance.  The  effect  may  be  made  more  notice¬ 
able  by  the  addition  of  end  tables  placed  beside  each  chair  and 
holding  identical  vases.  Another  center,  say  the  reading  center, 
may  exemplify  informal  balance.  The  reading  chair  and  lamp 
may  be  placed  at  one  end  of  a  low  bookcase  which  is  against  the 
wall.  A  picture  above  the  bookcase  may  be  hung  off  center  to¬ 
ward  the  opposite  end  of  the  bookcase,  to  balance  the  composi¬ 
tion.  The  sides  of  a  room  should  balance  with  each  other  as  well 
as  the  ends,  with  no  part  of  the  room  appearing  heavy  or  over¬ 
crowded.  Assemble  illustrations  showing  either  or  both  formal 
and  informal  balance.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  all  fur- 
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niture  need  not  be  placed  against  the  wall;  parallel  line  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  lines  of  the  furniture  follow  the  structural 
lines  of  the  room,  is  harmonious  and  restful  and  adds  to  the  im¬ 
pression  of  balance. 

Balance  may  be  achieved  not  only  with  proper  placement  of 
furniture  pieces  but  also  by  employment  of  repetition  of  color 
or  pattern  in  the  room’s  furnishings.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  such  repetition  to  detract  from  unity  or  rhythm;  it  should 
rather  add  to  them. 

Proportion. — Furniture  and  other  furnishings  should  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  each  other  and  to  the  size  of  the  room.  Large,  heavy 
furniture  dwarfs  a  small  room  and  makes  it  look  overcrowded, 
whereas  large  rooms  look  out  of  proportion  with  furniture  that 
is  too  light  and  dainty. 

Harmony To  secure  harmony  in  a  room  it  is  essential  that 
the  furnishings  have  something  in  common  that  makes  them  com¬ 
bine  agreeably.  Harmony  implies  similarity.  Similarity  of  texture, 
color,  design,  and  line  in  furnishings  are  employed  to  secure 
harmony.  Too  much  similarity  becomes  monotonous;  variety, 
too,  is  desirable.  Combinations  made  of  elements  that  are  enough 
alike  to  be  harmonious  and  yet  that  have  enough  difference  to 
give  interest  are  happy  selections.  It  is  as  important  to  keep  the 
wrong  things  out  of  a  room  as  it  is  to  put  the  right  things  into  it. 
Harmony  of  color,  for  example,  may  be  achieved  in  part  by 
picking  up  the  color  of  the  rug  in  some  of  the  accessories  of  the 
room— in  the  draperies,  in  vases,  or  in  upholsteries,  for  example. 
Collect  pictures  of  rooms  that  illustrate  such  treatment. 

Rhythm—  Rhythm  in  design  is  the  arrangement  of  lines  and 
shapes  to  give  us  the  impression  of  action  or  movement.  It  is 
generally  achieved  by  repetition  of  similar  lines  and  shapes  in 
furniture  and  furniture  placement  and  in  other  furnishings  such 
as  draperies. 

Unity  .—Where  there  is  harmony,  implying  likeness;  balance, 
expressing  equilibrium;  and  rhythm,  expressing  motion  or  move¬ 
ment  in  a  given  direction,  there  is  unity  in  room  furnishing  and 
decoration. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 


Refinishing  old  furniture  and  making  simple  accessories  are  not  only  useful 

activities,  but  are  a  lot  of  fun. 


SIMPLE  DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 

Decorative  accessories  for  the  room,  such  as  lamps,  pictures, 
desk  sets,  vases,  plants,  table  scarves,  and  magazine  racks,  are  im¬ 
portant  to  the  final  result  and  should  be  selected  with  the  desired 
result  in  mind.  Right  accessories  can  complete  the  pleasing  pic¬ 
ture;  wrong  ones  can  mar  the  otherwise  pleasant  effect  of  a  room. 
All  decorative  ornaments  should  be  used  with  discrimination  and 
restraint,  or  else  the  most  pleasing  effect  is  not  achieved;  too  few 
is  better  than  too  many. 

High-school  students  can  play  an  important  part  either  in 
selecting  or  in  making  beautiful  and  useful  accessories  for  the 
living-room  and  for  other  rooms  of  the  house.  Suggestions  for 
a  few  articles  that  may  be  constructed  easily  and  profitably  are: 
book-ends  and  door  stops  from  small  bricks  covered  or  painted, 
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and  from  scrap  pieces  of  wood  decorated  with  sheet  metal  hav¬ 
ing  a  hammered  or  pierced  design;  trays  from  scrap  wood  fash¬ 
ioned,  painted,  and  carrying  a  design;  paper  baskets;  lamp  shades; 
wooden  or  tin  candlesticks;  pillows  for  couches  and  cushions  for 
chairs;  wall  hangings  of  many  kinds;  and  center  pieces  and  run¬ 
ners  for  flat  surfaces.  Block  printing  makes  attractive  decorations 
on  curtains  and  linens.  An  old  chair  can  be  reupholstered  at  home 
at  little  expense.  Slip  covers  for  divan  and  for  upholstered  chairs 
can  be  made  with  a  little  observation  and  direction.  Many  at¬ 
tractive  household  articles  can  be  made  from  dyed  gunny  sacks, 
feed  sacks,  flour  sacks,  and  inexpensive  unbleached  muslin;  these 
articles  include  curtains,  table  runners,  wall  hangings,  and  table 
linens;  tie-dyeing,  block  printing,  and  fringing  are  used  in  deco¬ 
rating  these  articles.  Needle-point  embroidery  for  chair  seat- 
covers  gives  a  touch  of  beauty  all  its  own.  Hooked  and  braided 
rugs  are  attractive. 

Articles  of  furniture  that  may  be  humble  but  welcome  addi¬ 
tions  to  some  homes  can  be  made  from  orange  crates  and  scrap 
lumber.  Shelves  for  books  and  linen  storage,  a  dressing  table, 
and  corner  cupboards  are  possibilities  from  these  sources. 

Potted  foliage  plants  and  other  house-cultivated  flowers  add  a 
decorative  touch,  particularly  in  winter.  Ten-cent  stores,  second¬ 
hand  stores,  gift  shops,  and  antique  shops,  as  well  as  department 
stores,  offer  a  great  variety  of  choices  of  simple  decorative  ac¬ 
cessories.  Standards  for  judging  decorative  accessories  are: 

1.  Is  it  artistic  in  design  and  color  or  is  it  vulgar,  realistic  imitation? 

2.  Will  it  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  room? 

3.  Does  it  serve  any  useful  purpose  and  is  it  worth  what  it  costs? 

The  highest  type  of  the  useful  is  beautiful.  Although  real 
beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being,  unless  an  accessory  for  the 
home  serves  a  useful  purpose,  its  beauty  is  in  a  large  degree  mean¬ 
ingless.  Moreover,  any  ornamentation  is  misplaced  that  seriously 
interferes  with  the  intended  use  of  an  object. 

Beauty  in  Flower  Arrangement —Broker  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  natural  flowers  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  room 
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in  that  flowers  give  a  bit  of  bright  color,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
help  to  balance  the  room.  They  are  not  useful,  of  course,  but 
when  well  arranged  and  cared  for,  few  things  are  more  beau¬ 
tiful.  Artificial  flowers  are  generally  considered  in  as  bad  taste 
in  decoration  as  is  wax  fruit,  realistic  fruit  designs  on  dining¬ 
room  paper,  or  family  photographs  on  the  piano  or  hanging  on 
the  living-room  wall. 

Flowers  should  be  arranged  according  to  pleasing  lines,  mass, 
and  color,  and  in  suitable  flower  holders  against  a  plain  back¬ 
ground.  Plain  vases  show  off  flowers  to  best  advantage.  Low 
vases  are  best  on  high  pieces  of  furniture.  It  is  distressing  to  see 
stemless,  leafless  blossoms  jammed  deep  down  into  a  vase  with 
only  a  mass  of  color  showing.  Nature’s  arrangement  is  more  ar¬ 
tistic-each  blossom  is  held  on  a  graceful  stem  with  accompany¬ 
ing  foliage,  beautiful  enough  to  receive  individual  emphasis  but 
modest  enough  to  make  a  pleasing  composite  picture;  flowers 
show  to  best  advantage  when  not  crowded.  Short-stemmed  flow¬ 
ers  like  water  lilies  and  violets  are  arranged  in  shallow  containers. 
The  principles  of  color  harmony  must  again  be  used  in  combin¬ 
ing  different  flowers  into  a  bouquet  and  in  placing  them  against 
a  room  background;  balance  also  must  be  observed  if  beauty  in 
flower  arrangement  is  to  be  had. 

Pictures.— A  few  broad,  general  rules  can  be  given  for  picture 
selection  and  use.  Never  hang  too  many  pictures  in  one  room— 
too  many  are  a  source  of  distracting  interest.  Large  pictures 
dwarf  and  crowd  a  small  room.  The  size  and  lines  of  a  picture 
should  conform  to  the  size  and  lines  of  the  wall  that  it  occupies. 
Quality  in  pictures  should  by  all  means  be  the  yardstick  used  in 
selection;  interesting  and  uncommon  pictures  are  as  available  as 
are  those  that  have  been  made  common  by  much  cheap  repro¬ 
duction. 

Certain  types  of  pictures  are  more  appropriate  for  certain 
rooms  than  for  others.  Child  pictures  and  flower  pictures  seem 
to  belong  in  a  bedroom;  landscapes  are  at  home  in  the  liv¬ 
ing-room,  hall,  dining-room,  or  library.  Large  rooms  afford  an 
opportunity  for  different  groupings  of  pictures  similar  in  subject- 
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matter.  Pictures  utterly  unlike  in  medium  and  technique  are  out 
of  harmony  in  a  room  together.  For  example,  etchings,  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  water  colors,  and  photographs  should  not  be  mixed.  Tone 
and  coloring  of  pictures  should  harmonize  with  that  of  the  room 
in  which  they  are  hung;  they  afford  an  excellent  way  to  further 
a  planned  color  scheme. 

The  hanging  of  a  picture  may  enhance  or  mar  its  interest 
appeal.  Balance  pictures  with  the  furniture  and  with  other  pic¬ 
tures.  Obvious  arrangement  (the  stairstep  arrangement,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  should  be  avoided.  Either  the  upper  or  the  lower  edge  of 
pictures  should  hang  on  the  same  level;  do  not  “sky”  them  nor 
hang  them  too  low.  They  should  hang  flat  against  the  wall. 
Hanging  wire  or  cord  should  be  inconspicuous  so  as  not  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  interest  of  the  picture.  A  single  cord  does  not 
carry  the  eye  away  from  the  picture  as  does  an  inverted  V. 

The  kind  of  frame  to  use  is  governed  by  the  size,  tone,  color, 
and  subject  of  the  picture  and  by  the  medium  in  which  it  is  done. 
Proper  width,  best  color,  and  whether  to  use  a  plain  or  an  ornate 
frame  are  problems  to  be  solved  for  each  individual  picture. 

Decoration  and  Care  of  Floors,  Walls,  and  Woodwork 

Warm  tones  for  the  living-room  are  generally  preferred  to 
cold  or  neutral  tones  since  they  impart  a  more  inviting,  cheerful 
atmosphere.  Light  colors  make  the  room  appear  larger.  What¬ 
ever  tones  predominate,  they  should  be  restful  and  not  distract¬ 
ing  if  the  living-room  is  to  be  what  its  name  implies— livable. 
Colors  used  throughout  the  room  should  be  harmonious. 

Strong  contrasts  between  walls  and  woodwork  are  not  pleas¬ 
ing  or  restful.  Floors  should  be  darker  than  walls  and  walls  darker 
than  the  ceiling  to  achieve  a  feeling  of  balance  and  equilibrium. 
Hard  woods  are  more  desirable  for  woodwork  than  soft  woods 
because  they  require  less  care,  are  more  sanitary,  and  have  much 
better  wearing  qualities.  Beautiful  woodwork  should  be  given 
emphasis  by  proper  treatment  and  care.  A  soft,  mellow,  satiny 
glow  is  more  pleasing  on  most  surfaces  than  is  a  high,  bright 
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Methods  of  Treating  Finished  and  Unfinished  Woods.— Close- 
grained  woods,  such  as  poplar,  gumwood,  and  birch,  usually  do 
not  require  a  filler  coat  before  finishing;  but  open-grained  woods, 
such  as  oak,  walnut,  and  mahogany,  must  be  filled  before  final 
finishing,  unless  the  so-called  mission  effect  is  desired.  For  a 
filler,  apply  wood-paste  filler  of  the  desired  shade  and  thinned  to 
a  thin  paint  consistency  with  turpentine;  allow  it  to  set  about  io 
minutes  before  rubbing  it  off  across  the  grain,  leaving  filler  only 
in  the  pores  of  the  wood;  allow  filler  to  dry  overnight,  then 
apply  finish. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  of  finishing  may  be 
used: 

1.  Natural-wood  Finish— Sandpaper  with  the  grain  with  #oo  sand¬ 
paper.  Apply  three  coats  of  varnish;  allow  to  dry  thoroughly  be¬ 
tween  each  two  applications  of  varnish  and  sandpaper  each  coat 
lightly  with  #0000  sandpaper  before  applying  the  next  coat.  The 
first  coat  should  be  reduced,  1  part  of  turpentine  to  7  parts  of 
varnish.  For  a  dull  finish  the  last  coat,  after  it  is  dry,  may  be 
rubbed  dull  with  pumice  stone  and  rubbing  oil,  or  a  velvet-finish 
varnish  may  be  used  for  the  last  coat  and  the  rubbing  omitted. 

2.  Stained  and  Waxed  (or  V arnished)  Finish— Sandpaper  with  #00 
sandpaper  and  apply  one  coat  of  oil  stain  or  spirit  stain  of  the 
desired  shade  and  allow  to  dry  overnight.  (For  open-grained 
wood  it  is  necessary  next  to  apply  a  filler  as  directed  above.)  Now 
apply  a  coat  of  thin  white  shellac  and  allow  to  dry  5  hours  or 
more,  (a)  Sand  lightly  with  #0000  paper  and  wax  with  prepared 
wax  for  a  waxed  effect,  or  ( b )  apply  one  or  two  coats  of  varnish 
if  a  varnished  effect  is  desired,  using  velvet-finish  varnish  for  a 
dull-rubbed  effect  or  plain  varnish  for  a  glossy  effect. 

3.  Enamel  or  Lacquer  Finish— Sandpaper  with  #00  sandpaper,  then 
apply  one  coat  of  white  enamel  undercoater  and  let  it  dry  over¬ 
night'  Sand  lightly  and  apply  a  coat  of  undercoater  and  enamel 
of  the  desired  shade  (mixed  in  equal  parts)  and  allow  to  dry 
overnight.  Apply  enamel  of  desired  shade.  If  lacquer  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  enamel,  omit  the  undercoater  entirely  and  apply  only 
two  coats  of  lacquer  of  the  desired  color;  allow  first  coat  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  applying  second.  Varnishes,  lacquers,  or  en¬ 
amels  will  not  dry  over  wax;  if  a  waxed  surface  is  to  be  thus 
finished,  old  wax  must  be  washed  off  with  turpentine. 

Refinishing  Old  Furniture  and  Woodwork— To  remove  old 
finish  paint  and  varnish,  remover  is  applied  liberally  with  an  old 
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brush  and  is  allowed  to  set  until  old  finish  is  raised.  Finish  is  then 
removed  with  a  putty  knife  or  a  stiff  brush;  a  second  application 
of  remover  and  a  repetition  of  the  process  may  be  necessary. 
When  removing  the  old  finish  is  impractical,  a  finish  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  applying  a  combination  stain  and  varnish  after  the  sur¬ 
face  has  been  washed  thoroughly  with  a  linseed-oil  soap  for  the 
removal  of  all  grease  and  polish. 

Care  of  Woodwork—  Dusting  with  a  soft  clean  mop  or  cloth 
prevents  scratches.  Occasional  rewaxing  protects  and  renews 
finished  surfaces. 

Rugs  and  Their  Arrangement —Rugs  for  floor  coverings  are 
in  high  favor  because  they  are  easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  clean. 
Both  large  and  small  rugs  are  popular,  but  where  only  small  rugs 
are  used  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  patchwork  or  spotted 
and  unrelated  effect.  Floor  coverings  that  have  large  separated, 
unrelated  spots^ofLstrong  color  are  considered  to  be  in  bad  taste, 
as  are  naturalistic  designs  in  rugs.  For  instance,  we  no  longer  see 
natural  chrysanthemum,  rose,  or  other  flower  designs  woven 
carelessly  into  rugs  to  be  trodden  underfoot.  Blended  colors  and 
conventionalized  designs  that  are  not  too  obvious  are  good.  Most 
accommodating  are  the  small  all-over  patterns  in  two  tones.  The 
design  and  coloring  of  a  floor  covering,  along  with  the  wood¬ 
work  and  walls,  should  form  a  subdued,  harmonious,  and  restful 
background  for  the  other  furnishings  of  the  room. 

The  texture  and  material  of  floor  coverings  should  blend  well 
with  that  of  the  other  furnishings  of  the  room.  A  linoleum  rug 
or  a  Japanese  grass  matting,  for  instance,  would  not  harmonize  in 
texture  and  material  with  a  mohair-upholstered  living-room  suite 
and  silk  window  hangings;  neither  would  they  signify  luxurious 
living.  Oriental,  Wilton,  and  Axminster  rugs  all  have  a  luxurious 
appearance;  the  cost  of  Oriental  rugs  is  much  greater  than  either 
of  the  other  two  types.  It  must  be  said  that  a  very  lovely  living- 
room  can  be  achieved  with  either  a  linoleum  or  a  matting  rug, 
but  the  character  of  other  furnishings  must  be  in  keeping,  as 
cotton  rep  upholstery  and  cretonne  window  hangings  would  be, 
for  example.  The  effect  is  not  one  of  richness  and  luxury,  but 
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rather  one  of  extreme  simplicity  and  use  as  well  as  of  modest 
expenditure  and  informality. 

The  placement  of  rugs  on  the  floor  usually  should  parallel  the 
lines  of  the  room  and  should  not  be  at  all  angles  over  the  room 
since  parallel  treatment  makes  for  harmony  of  lines  and  creates 
a  sense  of  order  and  balance. 

Wall  Treatments.— Walls  must  be  unobtrusive.  They  form 
most  of  the  background  against  which  we  see  the  furniture,  the 
pictures,  and  the  occupants  of  the  room  and  should  not  detract 
from  them. 

Calcimine,  wall-paper,  and  paint  are  the  media  employed  to 
give  color  and  interest  to  walls.  Either  a  flat  or  a  gloss  paint  may 
be  used  for  walls.  Gloss  paint  gives  a  surface  that  is  resistant  to 
dirt  and  that  is  easily  cleaned.  Paint  is  more  satisfactory  than 
calcimine  in  that  it  gives  a  better  appearance  and  has  much  better 
wearing  qualities,  but  it  is  more  expensive.  In  most  situations 
paint  is  even  more  satisfactory  than  wall-paper. 

The  pattern  and  design  of  wall-paper  must  be  carefully  se¬ 
lected.  Large  designs  apparently  diminish  the  size  of  the  room 
and  are  very  conspicuous.  Naturalistic  designs  generally  are  con- 
sidered  to  be  in  bad  taste.  Vertical  stripes  in  wall  paper  make  the 
room  appear  higher.  Horizontal-line  treatment  creates  an  effect 
of  breadth  or  width.  A  small  design  in  two  tones  of  the  same 
neutral  color  that  is  a  part  of  the  harmonious  color  scheme  of 
the  room  is  very  effective.  When  the  room  is  small,  sometimes 
the  walls  and  ceiling  are  decorated  exactly  alike. 

Furniture — Selection  and  Care 

General  Points  to  Consider  in  Buying  Furniture —To  assemble 
furniture  beautifully  and  economically  requires  a  combination  of 
common  sense  and  thrift,  an  understanding  of  woods  and  work¬ 
manship  that  go  into  furniture  construction,  and  a  sense  of  har¬ 
mony  in  assembling  furniture.  Thrift  dictates  shopping  around 
among  reputable  stores  for  a  comparison  of  prices  and  qualities 
and  taking  advantage  of  expected  periodic  sales.  Common  sense 
prevents  one  from  trying  to  combine  in  one  room  massive. 
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A  modern  bedroom. 


heavily  carved  furniture,  or  that  which  is  sturdy  and  plain,  with 
other  furniture  that  is  delicately  built  and  daintily  adorned.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  go  into  a  treatment  of  the  styles  and 
characteristics  of  the  furniture  of  various  historical  periods— 
“period  furniture.”  If  you  are  interested  in  furniture  from  that 
angle  you  will  find  excellent  material  on  the  subject  at  the  library. 
Modern  adaptations  of  period  styles  also  make  an  interesting 
study.  Points  of  furniture  selection  that  are  of  more  general  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  occupy  us  here. 

A  sense  of  harmony  in  assembling  furniture  requires  that 
woods,  textures,  colors,  and  styles  that  go  well  together  be  used 
for  any  room,  and  that  different  rooms  of  the  house  be  furnished 
on  a  comparable  scale  and  in  keeping  with  other  rooms  of  the 
house. 

Cash  payments  with  cash  discounts  are  thrifty,  though  budget 
buying  of  furniture  is  often  necessary.  Terms  and  contracts 
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should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  should  be  stated  in  writing. 

Furniture  Woods  and  W or kmanship  —  Kinds  of  wood  and 
workmanship  used  in  furniture  construction  influence  greatly 
the  wear  and  satisfaction  which  the  furniture  gives. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ruled  that  furniture  in 
which  exposed  surfaces  are  of  one  wood  shall  be  designated  by 
the  name  of  that  wood,  as  a  walnut  dresser,  for  instance,  and  that 
if  more  than  one  wood  is  used  in  the  exposed  surface  those 
woods  too  shall  be  named.  So  we  need  no  longer  depend  upon 
our  own  recognition  of  woods  used,  but  we  do  need  to  know 
the  comparative  qualities  of  woods.  Hard-surface  woods  resist 
scratches  and  marring  and  usually  take  and  keep  a  finer  finish. 
They  make  sturdy  framework  for  furniture  pieces.  Examples, 
of  hardwoods  commonly  used  in  American-made  furniture, 
either  for  solid  or  for  veneered  construction,  are  cherry,  ma¬ 
hogany,  hard  maple,  oak,  and  walnut.  Other  hardwoods  used 
principally  for  the  construction  of  frames  and  concealed  parts 
are  ash,  beech,  birch,  elm,  and  gumwood.  Softwoods  make  poor 
furniture  wood.  Examples  of  softwoods  are  pine  and  poplar. 

Solid-wood  furniture  is  furniture  that  has  all  of  its  exposed 
parts  made  wholly  of  the  designated  wood;  a  solid  mahogany 
table  is  one  example.  If  solid  mahogany  (or  some  other)  wood 
has  been  used  for  smaller  exposed  parts  (such  as  legs)  and  the 
larger  surfaces  (such  as  panels  and  table  tops)  have  been  made 
of  mahogany-veneered  plywood,  the  result  is  called  “genuine” 
mahogany  (not  solid).  Tags  will  so  name  the  construction  in  the 
two  woods,  walnut  and  mahogany.  Veneered  furniture  has  only 
a  thin  layer  of  the  more  expensive  wood  glued  to  the  face  and 
back  of  plywood,  from  which  the  furniture  is  made.  The  veneer 
is  likely  to  chip  and  peel,  leaving  the  plywood  exposed.  Plywood 
is  made  by  gluing  together  under  heavy  pressure  several  (usually 
three  or  five)  thicknesses  of  wood  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
grain  of  alternate  layers  runs  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  other 
layers,  making  a  tough  layer  that  resists  much  abuse.  Plywood 
cannot  be  carved,  though  raised  decoration  may  be  glued  onto  it. 

Screws,  doweling,  or  steel  clips  make  stronger  joinings  for 
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different  parts  of  a  piece  of  furniture  than  does  glue  alone. 
Phenol-resin  glues  hold  better  than  other  kinds  of  glue.  A  dowel 
is  a  wooden  pin  that  fits  into  holes  in  the  pieces  to  be  joined.  A 
mortise  joint  is  made  by  inserting  a  rectangular  projection  of  one 
piece  (left  by  cutting  away  the  wood  around  it),  into  a  mortise 
or  hole  cut  away  in  the  piece  to  be  joined;  the  joint  is  then  re¬ 
inforced  by  glue.  This  is  good  joint  construction,  particularly 
when  reinforced  by  additional  triangular  blocks  of  wood  glued 
to  the  underneath-side  corner  joinings. 

Legs  and  posts  should  be  firm  and  substantial  and  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  give  sturdy  support.  Rungs  give  additional  support 
to  legs  on  furniture.  Back-leg  and  chair-back  supports  made  all 
in  one  piece  afford  greater  strength. 

Drawer  construction  should  be  firm  and  permanent.  Dovetailed 
comers  lend  rigidity  to  drawers.  Drawer  bottoms  should  be 
firmly  anchored.  Caster  anchors  and  sockets  should  be  sturdy. 

Finish  that  has  a  mellow  satiny  quality  rather  than  the  bright 
shine  of  new  varnish  indicates  quality  in  wood.  Best  unfinished 
furniture  comes  in  birch  and  maple. 

Well-upholstered  furniture  has  these  features: 

1.  A  sturdy  frame  made  of  hardwood,  whose  parts  are  securely 
glued,  doweled,  and  braced. 

2.  Webbing  that  is  firm  and  strong  and  securely  attached  to  frame. 

3.  Springs  of  tempered  steel,  placed  close  together  and  firmly  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  webbing  to  prevent  their  tipping  over  when  they  are 
securely  anchored  to  the  frame  by  many  tyings. 

4.  A  strong,  closely  woven  covering  over  top  of  springs  to  prevent 
loss  of  filling. 

5.  Generous  amounts  of  sterilized-hair  or  moss  filling. 

6.  A  layer  of  soft  cotton  over  filling  to  insure  a  smooth  surface,  held 
in  place  with  a  muslin  cover  tacked  in  place. 

7.  Upholstery  fabric  sturdy,  colorfast,  and  resistant  to  soiling  if  it  is 
to  give  reasonably  long  and  satisfactory  service. 

The  Care  of  Furniture— Good  furniture  repays  intelligent  care 
with  long  life  and  lasting  beauty.  Furniture  that  is  not  cared  for 
becomes  shabby.  All  furniture  requires  daily  dusting  with  a  clean, 
soft  cloth  or  with  a  chemically  treated  dust  cloth;  soiled  dust 
cloths  are  likely  to  mar  or  scratch  the  finish.  Polishing,  after 
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dusting,  is  done  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  wrung 
out  of  warm  water  and  then  sprinkled  with  a  good  furniture 
polish.  A  good  furniture  polish  has  a  turpentine-linseed  oil  base. 
Beware  of  poor  polishes.  After  applying  the  polish,  rub  furniture 
with  a  dry  cloth,  rubbing  with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

The  use  of  soap  and  water  on  furniture  is  not  generally  recom¬ 
mended  but  is  sometimes  necessary.  Greasy,  soiled  wood  may  be 
washed  clean  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  mild,  warm  soap  suds. 
Rinse  the  wood  with  another  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  clear 
water,  and  dry  by  rubbing  with  a  clean  dry  cloth.  Highly  pol¬ 
ished  wood  sometimes  takes  on  a  smoky  appearance  which  can 
be  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  cloth  dampened  with  a  vinegar- 
water  solution  in  the  proportion  of  one  quart  of  water  to  one 
tablespoon  of  vinegar.  Repolishing  with  a  good  polish  should 
follow  either  of  these  treatments.  Dirty  painted  furniture  may  be 
washed  in  a  suds  made  with  neutral  soap  flakes  and  into  which  a 
half  cup  of  whiting  has  been  stirred. 

A  few  general  pointers  on  the  care  of  furniture  are: 

1.  A  humid  atmosphere  prevents  furniture  from  drying  out. 

2.  Fast-color  upholstery  fabrics  can  be  cleaned  by  scrubbing  judi¬ 
ciously  with  a  brush  dipped  lightly  into  a  heavy  suds. 

3.  Where  regluing  is  necessary,  scrape  off  old  glue  and  reglue  with 
regular  furniture  glue;  allow  the  article  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
using  again. 

4.  Mirrors  should  be  cleaned  with  a  slightly  dampened  cloth;  if  wa¬ 
ter  is  allowed  to  get  through  the  backing  it  will  spoil  the  silvering. 

5.  Moths  can  be  prevented  or  exterminated  by  using  commercial  ex¬ 
terminating  sprays. 

Windows  and  Window  Hangings The  material  used  for  cur¬ 
taining  windows  must  harmonize  in  texture  and  pattern  with 
other  room  furnishings  if  a  completely  pleasing  effect  is  to  be 
achieved.  Curtains  are  used  to  cover  the  window  glass,  to  afford 
privacy,  and  to  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  window  and  the 
room.  Glass  curtains  cover  the  glass,  and  draperies  are  used  either 
as  draw  curtains  or  at  the  sides  or  top  (or  both  the  sides  and  top) 
of  the  window.  Material  for  glass  curtains  is  thin  and  transparent, 
but  where  frequent  laundering  or  cleaning  is  required  it  should  be 
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sturdy  and  firm.  Suggested  materials  for  glass  curtains  are  batiste, 
dimity,  lawn,  marquisette,  mull,  nets  and  laces,  organdy,  pongee, 
scrim,  Swiss,  theatrical  gauze,  and  voile.  For  draw  curtains  and 
side  draperies,  the  following  list  offers  suggestions  for  a  suitable 
choice:  brocade,  burlap,  casement  cloth,  challie,  chintz,  cordu¬ 
roy,  cotton  homespun,  crash,  cretonne,  damask,  denim,  gingham, 
linen,  madras,  mohair,  monk’s  cloth,  percale,  poplin,  prints,  rep, 
satin,  taffeta,  terry  cloth,  velour,  velvet,  and  velveteen.  Which 
of  these  are  cloths  with  a  luxurious  finish  that  could  be  used  in 
a  richly  furnished  room?  Which  ones  might  not  be  suitable  for 
such  a  room?  Usually  kitchen  and  bathroom  and  sometimes  bed¬ 
room  curtains  are  comparatively  short  in  length,  coming  just  be¬ 
low  the  lower  sash.  Draperies  and  glass  curtains  that  barely  touch 
the  floor  have  been  in  favor  for  a  long  time  for  other  rooms  in 
the  house. 

Lines,  proportion,  and  color  present  problems  in  curtaining,  as 
well  as  do  texture  and  pattern  of  material.  Much  that  already  has 
been  said  concerning  these  principles  is  applicable  to  curtain  se¬ 
lection  and  arrangement  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 

For  curtains  that  are  to  be  made,  careful  measurements  must 
be  taken.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  headings  and  hems.  Lin¬ 
ings  for  side  draperies  are  desirable.  Fullness  is  usually  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  straight  hangings  without  fullness.  It  is  probably 
most  artistically  achieved  in  the  draperies  through  spaced  groups 
of  pleatings  in  the  headings. 

Heating  and  Lighting—  Heat  appliances  present  problems  to 
the  home  decorator.  Radiators  for  steam  or  hot-water  heat  are 
not  attractive,  try  as  we  will  to  make  them  so;  those  painted 
with  oil  paints  look  less  conspicuous  and  radiate  heat  better  than 
those  painted  with  metallic  paints.  Modern  installation  places 
radiators  and  all  sources  of  heat,  cold  air,  and  moisture  behind 
ornamental  grills  set  into  the  walls.  Modern  insulation  of  houses 
makes  them  easy  to  heat.  The  hideous  old-fashioned  heating 
stove  that  was  so  hard  to  keep  in  trim  appearance  largely  has 
been  replaced  by  attractive  circulating  heaters,  for  the  burning 
of  oil,  coal,  or  gas. 
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Lighting  styles  have  changed— for  the  better.  Indirect  lighting 
relieves  glare.  Ceiling  lights  ordinarily  are  of  little  practical  use 
in  a  home  since  they  do  not  throw  light  where  it  is  most  effec¬ 
tively  used.  Accordingly,  in  many  situations  lights  have  come 
down  from  the  ceiling  and  have  been*  arranged  on  walls  and  in 
floor  and  table  lamps.  All  lights  are  shaded,  to  reflect  light,  not 
to  absorb  it.  Shades  afford  opportunity  for  touches  of  c’olor 
in  decoration.  For  most  convenient  use,  electric  outlets  (or 
plug-ins)  should  be  installed  at  a  distance  no  further  apart  than 
twelve  feet.  Adequate  power  for  different  purposes  is  essential, 
so  electric  bulb's  should  be  bought  with  proposed  purpose  in 
mind.  A  reading  light  should  be  neither  too  bright  nor  too  dim. 
Light  in  the*  dining  unit  should  not  be  allowed  to  cast  a  glare 
into  the  faces  of  guests. 

THE  RESTFUL  BEDROOM 

Rosemary  chose  the  redecoration  and  rearrangement  of  her 
bedroom  as  her  home  project.  This  is  the  problem  with  which* 
she  was  confronted.  The  furniture  that  was  in  the  room’  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  old-fashioned  three-piece  yellow  bedroom  set  that 
had  a  bed  with’  a  high  headboard  and  footboard,  a  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers  with  a  mirror  mounted  on  top,  and  a  wash-stand.  The  floor 
was  unfinished  pine  and  it  had  been  covered  with  a  nondescript 
ingrain  wool  carpet.  The  walls  of  the  small  room  were  papered 
with  wall-paper  in  a  bold,  monotonous  design.  The  curtains 
were  cretonne  that  had  been  laundered  so  many  times  that  the 
design  and  color  were  uncertain.  The  room  had  no  closet  but 
two  doors,  one  an  outside  corner  door  and'  the  other  a  door 
leading  into  the  dining-room.  It  was  a  challenging  prospect,  and 
these  are  the  changes  she  made. 

Suggestions  for  Furnishing  and  Decorating 

She  chose  blue,  buff,  and  cream  for  her  colors.  The  floor  was 
treated  with  a  wood-paste  filler  in  a  buff  color;  it  was  then 
stained  in  the  same  color,  shellacked,  and  varnished  with  a  velvet- 
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Does  this  picture  give  you  any  ideas  for  redoing  your  own  bedroom? 


finish  varnish.  The  woodwork  was  given  the  same  treatment 
except  that  its  color  was  made  a  deep  cream*.  The  paper  selected 
for  both  walls  and  ceiling  was  cream  color  and  it  had  a  small 
blue  conventionalized  flower  design.  Cream-colored  dotted  swiss 
tie-back  glass  curtains  and  deep  blue  cretonne  side  draperies  with 
a  design  of  small  yellow  flowers  were  hung  at  the  one  large 
window.  The  towel-rack  top  of  the  wash-stand  was  removed 
and  the  base  was  used  as  a  dressing  table,  above  which  was  hung 
the  mirror  that  had  been  removed  from  the  top  of  the  chest  of 
drawers.  You  would,  hardly  recognize  the  bed!  The  high  head- 
board  was  sawed  off  even  with  the  top  of  the  bed  springs;  this 
end  was  made  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  the  footboard  became  the 
head  of  the  bed!  The  three  pieces  of  furniture  were  enameled  in 
a  cream  color.  A  blue*  chenille  bedspread  .was  added  and  bedroom 
lamps  in  blue  and  buff  and  a  blue  throw-rug  completed  the 
transformation.  Rosemarv’s  father  built  on  a  clothes  closet,  with 
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a  window  in  one  end,  and  made  the  old  outside  door  the  closet 
door,  opening  into  the  bedroom. 

Draw  a  plan  of  the  arrangement  and  a  description  of  your  own 
bedroom  or  your  “own  space”  in  a  room  or  sleeping  porch  and 
decide  how  it  can  be  improved.  How  about  providing  rods  and 
hangers  in  the  clothes  closet,  making  inexpensive  clothes  bags, 
and  making  shoe  bags,  shelves,  or  cloth  boxes? 

A  very  satisfactory  improvised  clothes  closet  can  be  made  from 
orange  crates  and  a  rod,  in  this  manner:  nail  two  orange  crates 
together  endwise;  nail  two  others  together  in  the  same  manner 
and  connect  the  two  stacks  thus  made  by  nailing  and  bracing  a 
round  smooth  rod  (a  broomstick  will  serve)  in  place  at  the  back. 
The  closet  so  made  can  be  enameled  and  curtained  attractively  and 
the  rod  can  be  equipped  with  clothes  hangers.  The  shelves  formed 
by  the  crate  partitions  can  be  used  for  personal  belongings. 

Other  pieces  of  improvised  furniture  can  be  made  from  dry- 
goods  boxes  or  lumber.  A  large  dry-goods  box  can  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  dressing  table  and  storage  space  by  putting  a  ruffled, 
lined  curtain  around  the  sides  and  open  front  and  finishing  the 
top  with  enamel.  Hang  a  mirror  above  the  box  and  milady’s 
dressing  table  is  complete.  Bookcases  can  also  be  home  made 
from  lumber. 

If  your  room  is  a  combination  bedroom  and  study-room,  you 
must  manage  to  have  good  lighting  and  a  comfortable  study 
chair.  “Dime”  stores  offer  an  interesting  assortment  of  lamps, 
shades,  and  light  fixtures  to  fill  almost  any  need.  When  buying 
lamps  and  shades,  color,  design,  and  texture  should  be  considered 
in  relation  to  other  furnishings  and  in  relation  to  quality  and 
strength  of  light  produced.  If  you  are  right-handed,  the  study  light 
should  be  so  arranged*  that  the  light'  will  come  from  over  your 
left  shoulder  so  that  the  shadow  of  your  right  hand  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  your  work.  If  you  are  left-handed,  the  opposite  ar¬ 
rangement  should  be  made. 

fn  buying  a  rug  for  your  room,  you  will  want  to  select  one 
that  is  easy  to  clean  and  that  in  design  and  texture  goes  well  with 
the  other  furnishings  of  the  room. 
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Caring  for  Personal  Belongings 

Many  girls  share  their  bedroom  with  some  one.  Arrangements 
must  be  made  for  each  one  to  have  separate  and  adequate  space 
for  their  personal  belongings.  The  closet  space  can  be  appor¬ 
tioned;  dresser  drawers  need  to  be  allotted  separately.  The 
dressing  table  probably  has  to  be  shared  equally,  and  the  study- 
table  space  has  to  be  divided.  One  occupant  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become'  careless  and  unmindful  of  the  property  rights  of  the 
other  and  each  must  assume  responsibility  and  make  plans  for 
keeping  her  belongings  in  the  proper  place.  Where  conditions 
are  crowded,  extra  rods  can  be  placed  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
on  the  inside  of  a  closet  door,  or  on  the  wall,  to  provide  indi¬ 
vidual  space  for  such  personal  belongings  as  water  glass,  tooth¬ 
brush-,  towel,  and  wash-eloth. 

Planning  for  a  Comfortable  Bed 

It  has  been  said  that  if  everybody  in  America  could  go  to  sleep 
at  night  between  sheets  that  were  always  clean  the  “cotton  prob¬ 
lem”  of  our  country  would  be  solved.  Analyze  the  implications 
of  this  statement.  The  feel  of  clean,  freshly  ironed  sheets  is 
then,  perhaps,  a  “luxury”  that  we  have  enjoyed  and  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciated.  Buying  bed  linens  for  the  average  home  involves  a  size¬ 
able  outlay  of  money.  How  much  would  it  cost  you  today  in 
your  town  to  buy  the  following  bedding  for  your  own  bed? 

1.  Six  sheets  and  six  pillow  slips  of  a  standard  quality  and  size  (see 
following  discussion) 

2.  Two  ioo  per  cent  wool  blankets  (bed  size) 

When  you  begin  to  look  in  the  stores  for  the  answer  to  the 
above  question  you  soon  will  say,  “Well,  that  depends. . . 
Certain  qualities  and  factors  influence  the  price  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles.  Their  length  of  life  depends  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
fabric  at  the  start  and  upon  the  care  that  you  give  them,  of 
course.  So  you  want  to  secure  the  highest  quality  possible  for 
the  price  that  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
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Sheets— A  good  sheet  is  of  good  weight,  and  is  firm,  smooth, 
and  even  in  weave;  it  is  practically  free  from  sizing,  and  is 
hemmed  with  strong  thread  in  short  even  stitches;  the  selvage  is 
firm  and,  strong.  The  label  will  not  give  you  a  lot  of  information 
as  to  these  qualities,  so  you  will  have  to  look  for  them  in  the 
sheet  itself. 

Thread  count  is  some  indication  of  quality.  A  muslin  sheet 
satisfactory  fojr  everyday  use  has  a  thread  count  ranging  from 
70  to  80  in  the  warp  and  from  about  64  to  70  in  the  filling.  A 
sheet  that  will  stand  hard  wear  has  about  the  same  number  of 
yarns  in  each  direction  so  that  there  is  an  even  pull.  Low  thread 
count  often  accounts  for*  low  price— and  short  wear.  Sheets  with 
low  thread  count  are  coarse  and  sleazy. 

Light  weight  usually  means  less  wear.  Light-weight  sheets 
wrinkle  badly  and  do  not  look  well  on  a  bed.  Too  heavy  a  sheet 
is  hard  and  expensive  to  handle  in  laundering.  A  medium-weight 
sheet  weighs  from  4  to  4 /2  ounces  per  square’  yard  and  has  a 
thread  count  ranging,  from  70  to  75  for  the  warp  and  60  to  65 
for  the  filling  (to.  state  the  case  correctly,  the  number  of  warp 
yarns  is  given  first). 

A  sheet  labeled  a  “first”  or  a  “standard”  quality  is  practically 
free  from  weaving  imperfections,  such  as  uneven  yarns  or  thick 
and  thin  places.  “Seconds”  or  “run-of-the-mill”  sheets  have  im¬ 
perfections  that  may  injure  their  wearing  qualities. 

Sizing  or  “filling”  is  not  thread;  it  is  usually  starch  or  paste 
that  comes  out  in  washing  and  leaves  the  sheet  thin.  Usually  its 
presence'  can  be  detected  by  rubbing  the  cloth— a  powdery  ma¬ 
terial  dusts  out  when  such  sizing  is  present. 

Quality  sheets  are  made  with  hems  about  3  inches  wide  on  one 
end  and  1  l/4  inches  wide  on  the  other.  Hemstitched  hems  are 
likely  to  wear  off  quickly. 

Size  should  be  carefully  considered.  An  undersheet  should  be 
long  enough  to  tuck  in  well  around  the  mattress.  A  top  sheet 
should  be  long  enough  to  anchor  firmly  under  the  mattress  at 
the  foot  and  to  turn  back  over  the  covers  at  the  head.  Sufficient 
length  makes  for  comfort  and  for  the  protection  of  the  other 
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bedding.  Sheets  99  or  108  inches  long  are  of  a  satisfactory  length. 
The  common  widths  are  63  inches  for  single  or  twin  beds,  72 
inches  for  either  twin  or  three-quarter  bed,  and  81  or  90  inches 
for  a  double  bed. 

Pillowcases  —  Practically  all  of  the  tests  for  quality  in  sheets 
hold  good  for  pillowslips  as  well.  Common*  widths  or  measure¬ 
ments  around  the  slip  are  42  and  45  inches.  The  length  of  the 
slip  should  be  6  inches  greater  and  its*  width  1  /2  inches  greater 
than  that  of  the  pillow. 

Blankets Warmth  and  durability  without  too  much  weight 
is  the  yardstick  by  which  we  measure  desirability  of  blankets. 
Reasonable  cost  is  demanded  by  the  consumer.  Wool  makes  for 
greater  warmth,  beauty,  and  durability,  though  25  per  cent  wool 
is  necessary  to  make--a»  appreciable  difference  in  warmth  and 
other  wool-like  qualities.  All-wool  blankets  are  most  desirable 
and  command  a  premium  price.  Percentage  figures  refer  to  the 
wool  content  of  the  blanket  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  filling 
alone.  A  blanket  can  be  too  loosely  and  openly  woven  to  be 
warm.  Too  much  napping  weakens  the  yarn.  Good  wool  blan¬ 
kets  of  average  double-bed  size  range  from  3  to  4  y2  pounds  in 
weight;  weight  of  blankets  is  influenced  by  size,  obviously.  Blan¬ 
kets  range  from  54  to  80  inches  in  width  and  are  from  76  to  90 
inches  long.  A  blanket  should  be  10  inches  longer  and  18  inches 
wider  than  your  mattress,  to  provide  both  comfort  and  service. 
Bindings  should  be  3  inches  wide;  those  made  of  rayon  and  silk 
fiber  hold  their  color  and  resist  soil  better  than  those  made  of 
cotton— sateen  for  example.  Bindings  should  be  attached  with 
two  or  three  rows  of  stitching.  Blanket  colors  should  be  fast. 

Wool  blankets  should  be  washed  in  lukewarm  water  with  mild 
soap  flakes  and  rinsed  in  w^ater  of  the  same  temperature.  Extremes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  water  causes  shrinking  and  matting  of 
the  wool  fibers. 

Mattresses ,  Springs ,  and  Pillows —Types  of  mattresses  available 
are  innerspring  and  solid  (all  latex,  all  cotton,  or  all  curled  hair). 
Innerspring  mattresses  are  the  most  popular  type  sold  today,  be¬ 
cause  they  seemingly  conform  most  closely  to  the  comfort  ideals 
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of  the  majority  of  consumers.  The  construction  principle  of  the 
innerspring  mattress  is  a  spring  unit  between  layers  of  up¬ 
holstery.  There  are  two  general  types  of  innerspring  units,  the 
cloth-pocketed,  and  the  wire-tied.  In  the  cloth-pocketed  type 
each  spring  is  sewed  into  a  cloth  pocket.  This  construction  gives 
more  freedom  of  action  to  the  individual  coils,  thus  permitting 
the  mattress  to  adjust  more  readily  to  the  body  than  when  the 
coils  are  tied  together.  In  either  construction,  heavy  layers  of 
cotton  are  padded  over  the  thus  boxed-in  springs  and  the  whole 
is  then  covered  with  a  beautifully  designed  and  sturdy  fabric. 

Different  types  of  springs  are  designed  to  hold  the  different 
types  of  mattresses.  Sturdy  coil-spring  construction  is  the  most 
comfortable.  Flat-spring  construction  gives  less  readily  to  the 
movements  of  the  body. 

Pillows  made  of  down  or  of  goose  feathers  are  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  chicken-feather  pillows.  Covers  for  the  feathers 
should  be  sturdy  and  closely  woven. 

Care  of  the  Bedroom 

The  appearance  of  a  room  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  how 
clean  and  orderly  the  room  is.  Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than 
to  see  a  bedroom  with  the  bed  unmade  and  its  covers  awry; 
clothes,  shoes,  and  stockings  thrown  about  on  the  bed,  floor,  and 
chairs;  dresser  tops  loaded  down  with  things  that  do  not  belong 
on  them;  dresser  drawers  crowded  and  disarranged;  and  clothes 
closets  in  confusion.  Bedrooms  would  not  get  in  this  condition 
if  things  were  put  back  exactly  where  they  belong  when  you 
are  finished  with  them.  “A  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place”  is  a  very  important  rule,  doubly  so  when  two  share 
a  room. 

Virginia  says  she  hates  to  see  her  room  in  the  sorry  shape  that 
we  have  just  described,  but  that  she  does  not  have  time  before 
school  to  do  anything  about  it  and  that  she  is  too  tired  when 
she  gets  home  in  the  afternoon.  What  suggestions  could  you  give 
her  from  your  own  experience  for  planning  for  the  care  of  her 
room? 
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Planning  is  the  word.  Hit  and  miss  care  can  result  in  nothing 
but  confusion.  A  schedule  must  be  made  and  kept  if  order  is  to 
be  maintained.  Virginia  may  have  to  take  the  whole  of  some 
Saturday  to  “put  her  house  in  order”;  it  takes  considerable  time 
to  bring  order  out  of  such  confusion.  Once  she  makes  up  her 
mind  to  hang  her  clothes  on  hangers  in  the  closet;  to  put  her 
shoes  in  shoe  bags  on  the  closet  wall;  to  keep  her  hats  in  hat 
boxes  on  the  closet  shelf;  to  put  her  soiled  clothes  in  a  laundry 
bag;  to  keep  her  small  trinkets  in  boxes  in  the  small  dresser 
drawers  and  her  lingerie  and  clean  hose  folded  neatly  in  the 
larger  drawers,  she  will  appreciate  the  new  order  so  deeply  that 
she  will  find  time  to  keep  it  in  that  happy  condition. 

To  keep  the  order  that  has  been  established  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  pick  up  all  clothing,  papers,  and  books  and  to  put  them  in 
their  proper  places,  to  put  waste  paper  in  waste  baskets,  and  to 
arrange  the  dresser  top  in  a  neat  and  orderly  manner  before  going 
to  bed.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  then  to  make  the  bed  and  to 
run  the  dust  mop  over  the  floor  before  starting  to  school  next 
morning. 

We  have  found  that  on  school  days  the  best  time  to  make  your 
bed  is  as  soon  as  you  finish  dressing  in  the  morning— it  is  hard  to 
find  time  to  get  back  to  the  task  if  it  isn’t  done  then.  We  admit 
that  some  airing  of  the  bed  clothes  is  thus  sacrificed,  but  you  are 
sure  your  bed  is  made  before  you  start  to  school.  In  the  summer¬ 
time  when  school  is  not  in  session  you  can  be  more  deliberate 
about  your  bed-making.  Extra  airing  at  Saturday’s  regular  clean¬ 
ing  time  will  have  to  ease  your  conscience  on  this  score  during 
the  school  term. 

The  “conventional”  manner  of  bed-making  (and  it  is  the  best 
method)  is  as  follows.  Place  a  mattress  pad  over  the  mattress  for 
protection  and  comfort.  It  may  be  a  regular  quilted  pad  or  a 
clean,  thin  old  quilt.  Place  a  sheet,  right  side  up  (and  we  like 
the  big  hem  at  the  head  of  the  bed),  over  the  pad  and  mattress. 
Stretch  this  sheet  smoothly  and  tuck  the  ends  in  firmly;  then  fold 
the  sides  straight  under  the  mattress,  making  a  neat  corner.  Place 
the  top  sheet,  wrong  side  up,  over  the  first  sheet.  Pull  it  smoothly 
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and  tuck  it  firmly  at  the  bottom.  Place  the  blankets  and  covers 
over  the  sheet  and  tuck  them  in  firmly  at  the  bottom.  Fold  the 
top  sheet  at  the  head  of  the  bed  back  over  the  end  of  the  covers. 
Tuck  in  the  sides  straight  if  you  like  them  tucked  in  (be  sure 
to  make  neat  corners).  Shake  the  pillows  and  place  them  neatly 
across  the  head  of  the  bed.  Place  the  bedspread  neatly  over  the 
covers  and  pillows;  push  it  well  under  the  front  of  the  pillows 
and  allow  it  to  hang  loose  at  the  foot,  sides,  and  head. 

Weekly  cleaning  (Saturday  morning  is  probably  your  best 
time  while  school  is  in  session)  entails  thorough  airing  of  bedding 
while  other  cleaning,  such  as  the  arranging  of  dresser  drawers 
and  top,  and  the  “straightening”  of  the  room  and  closet,  is  in 
progress.  Before  sweeping,  brush  down  the  walls  and  ceiling, 
wipe  off  or  clean  the  windows  and  window  sills,  and  make  the 
bed;  then  sweep.  Allow  dust  to  settle,  then  dust  floors,  wood¬ 
work,  and  furniture. 


THE  HOSPITABLE  DINING-ROOM  OR  DINING  CENTER 

American  families  do  not  eat  standing  up;  nor  do  they  eat 
sitting  around  on  the  floor  as  do  the  Chinese,  or  from  couches 
around  a  table,  leaning  on  an  elbow,  as  did  the  ancient  Romans. 
Neither  do  we  eat  with  our  fingers  from  a  common  large  dish  as 
did  our  forebears  in  early  merry  England.  The  necessity  of  din¬ 
ing  in  America  and  elsewhere  has  become  an  art,  to  which  artists 
and  artisans  from  all  over  the  world  contribute.  Linens,  china- 
ware,  silverware,  and  delicate  viands  from  far  places  adorn  our 
tables  and  enrich  our  menus— tables  at  which  we  insist  upon  sit¬ 
ting  comfortably  in  chairs,  that  we  may  dine  graciously  and  not 
just  merely  eat. 

The  dining  unit  may  be  a  dining-room,  luxurious  and  formal; 
it  may  be  one  that  is  furnished  inexpensively  but  that  is  attrac¬ 
tive  and  hospitable.  Often  it  must  be  an  alcove  or  a  corner  in  the 
living-room.  To  many  homes  it  is  a  breakfast  nook  or  a  corner 
of  the  kitchen.  Wherever  it  is  set  up,  it  can  be  beautiful,  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  in  good  taste. 
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The  background  and  furnishings  of  the  dining  unit  should  be 
on  a  scale  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  home,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  standard  of  living  of  the  family  and  with  its 
economic  status.  It  should  express  the  family’s  ideals  of  beauty, 
quality,  and  hospitality. 

Type  of  furniture  used  should  conform  to  the  type  of  the 
room.  Expensive  period  furniture,  used  with  deep-pile  carpets, 
silk  window  draperies,  and  other  equally  luxurious  accessories, 
creates  a  luxurious  and  formal  room.  Sturdy  modern  furniture 
with  simple  lines;  cotton  curtain  materials,  such  as  gingham, 
muslin,  cretonne,  and  prints;  earthenware  dishes;  and  peasant 
linens  create  a  setting  that  has  a  different  effect  and  a  different 
atmosphere.  Linens,  chinaware,  and  silverware  are  important 
items  of  dining-room  furnishings,  about  each  of  which  home¬ 
makers  should  know  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  intelligent 
selections  when  purchasing  these  items. 

Silverware,— Silverware  should  be  the  finest  your  purse  can 
afford  since  good  silverware  needs  to  be  purchased  but  once  in 
a  lifetime.  Sterling  is  the  silverware  of  superior  value.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  called  solid  silver  (meaning  pure  silver  through  and 
through)  and  that  is  what  it  is,  save  for  the  small  amount  of  base 
metal  (y/2  per  cent)  mixed  with  the  silver  to  harden  the  silver 
and  to  give  it  greater  strength  and  greater  wearing  qualities. 
Many  beautiful  patterns  are  manufactured  by  the  different  lead¬ 
ing  silverware  manufacturers. 

Plated  silverware  is  not  all  of  the  same  value.  Only  those  kinds 
of  plated  ware  that  have  a  long-time  guarantee  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  seriously.  Others  do  not  give  lasting  satisfaction.  Plated 
ware  has  a  base  of  heavy,  inexpensive  metal  onto  which  the  pure 
silver  is  plated  by  an  electroplating  process.  Protection  from 
scratching  and  the  frequent  use  of  a  good  silver  polish  keeps 
silverware  looking  nice. 

Chinaware—  Shopping  for  chinaware  may  have  as  far-reaching 
implications  as  does  our  investment  in  silverware— we  may  be 
looking  for  a  lifetime  investment  in  fine  china.  To  many  families, 
shopping  for  chinaware  will  be  looking  for  a  practical  everyday 
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set  of  dishes.  To  others  it  means  finding  something  gay  and  dif¬ 
ferent  for  breakfast  or  afternoon  bridge.  Dishes  and  dinnerware 
are  very  inclusive  terms,  you  see.  Dishes  may  be  translucent  or 
opaque,  light  or  heavy,  polished  or  dull,  rough  or  smooth.  They 
are  of  various  types  and  qualities.  Some  are  expensive  and  others 
are  “dirt”  cheap.  Choose  the  dinnerware  that  is  best  suited  to 
your  purpose  and  to  your  purse  and  that  truly  reflects  your 
individuality  and  your  manner  of  living. 

All  dishes  are  made  from  clay  mixed  with  some  other  substance 
such  as  bone  ash  or  feldspar.  All  are  baked  to  some  degree  of 
hardness  and  covered  with  a  glaze.  Clay  mixed  with  bone  ash  and 
baked  to  a  hard  glaze  makes  the  finest  and  most  expensive  china. 
Some  of  the  trademarks  that  we  see  on  this  fine  ware  are  Spode, 
Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  and  Crown  Derby.  This  ware  is 
imported  from  England.  A  beautiful  and  little  less  expensive 
china  is  made  by  mixing  clay  with  a  glassy-like  substance,  prob¬ 
ably  feldspar,  which  gives  it  a  characteristic  clear,  semi-translucent 
appearance;  it  is  sometimes  called  porcelain  china.  Haviland, 
Limoges,  Lowestoft,  and  Copeland  china  are  examples  of  this 
ware.  The  first  two  are  made  in  Lrance.  America  has  been  slow 
in  the  high  development  of  the  art  of  china-making.  Many  good 
cheap  wares  are  sold  widely,  however,  as  domestic-made  prod¬ 
ucts.  Lenox  and  Syracuse  are  examples  of  fine  china  which  is 
being  produced  in  this  country.  Heavy,  opaque,  highly  glazed, 
and  brightly  colored  ware  is  called  pottery. 

Care  in  handling  and  washing  china  will  avoid  breakage.  It 
should  be  washed  in  hot  soapsuds  and  rinsed  in  scalding  hot 
water.  Quick  exposure  to  extreme  differences  in  temperature 
may  cause  china  to  break. 

Glassware.—1 Crystal  glass  has  lead  as  an  ingredient  in  addition 
to  silica  and  potash,  and  it  is  blown  into  shape.  It  is  clear  and 
shiny  and  is  prettier  than  glass  made  with  a  cheap  soda-lime  sub¬ 
stitute  in  place  of  the  lead.  Lime  glass  is  pressed  into  shape  in 
molds;  it  is  not  especially  clear  nor  will  it  take  a  high  polish. 

Table  Linens.— A  dining  table  looks  best  with  some  kind  of 
covering.  Line  plain  or  damask  woven  linens  from  Belgium,  Ire- 
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land,  and  France;  beautiful  cotton  or  linen  lace  cloths,  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign;  peasant  cloths  from  southern  Europe;  and 
rayon  damasks  afford  choices  to  suit  any  purpose  and  any  purse. 
All  degrees  of  quality  in  materials,  patterns,  and  colors  are  avail¬ 
able.  Standards  by  which  quality  is  judged  and  selections  made 
are  fineness  of  thread,  firmness  and  evenness  of  weave,  beauty  of 
pattern,  color  fastness,  suitability  to  purpose,  and  comparative 
cost. 

Table  linens  will  repay  careful  laundering.  Colored  linens 
should  be  washed  only  with  a  mild  soap,  carefully  rinsed,  and 
dried  in  the  shade.  White  linens  should  be  washed  before  becom¬ 
ing  too  soiled,  in  clean  hot  suds;  frequent  bleaching  may  be 
necessary.  Stains  are  removed  by  methods  appropriate  for  the 
kinds  of  stain.  Linens  should  be  ironed  on  the  wrong  side  while 
slightly  damp  and  should  be  folded  in  well-placed  and  well- 
ironed  creases,  or  tied  on  an  improvised  roller  after  ironing 
without  creasing.  They  should  be  carefully  stored  to  prevent 
rumpling. 

THE  HANDY  KITCHEN 

There  is  no  model  or  ideal  kitchen  phm.  Any  kitchen,  to  be 
convenient,  must  be  arranged  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
family  that  is  to  use  it.  The  needs  of  the  family  vary  with  the 
size  and  composition  of  the  household,  the  amount  of  entertain¬ 
ing  done,  the  standards  held  for  meal  preparation  and  service, 
the  amount  of  food  purchased  ready  cooked,  the  amount  of  can¬ 
ning  done,  and  the  public  utilities  available.  Type  kitchens  can 
be  set  up,  however,  which  will  meet  various  needs  and  which 
will  give  general  suggestions  to  make  any  kitchen  more  con¬ 
venient. 

Location,  Size,  and  Shape—  The  location  of  a  kitchen  can  be  a 
constant  joy  or  a  great  aggravation.  One  that  has  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light  and  a  pleasant  outlook,  furnished  by  well-placed  windows, 
makes  a  cheery  place  in  which  to  work.  Convenient  location  in 
relation  to  other  rooms  of  the  house  saves  countless  steps;  there¬ 
fore,  distance  between  the  dining-room  and  kitchen,  between 
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the  kitchen  and  pantry  or  cellar  door,  and  between  the  laundry  and 
kitchen  should  be  as  short  as  possible. 

Generally  speaking,  the  small  kitchen  is  more  saving  of  energy 
than  the  large  one,  and  the  rectangular  kitchen  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  of  both  energy  and  space  than  a  square  one.  Work  that  has 
to  be  done  in  a  kitchen  largely  determines  the  size  it  should  be. 
When  it  is  used  for  food  preparation  only,  the  kitchen  can  be 
small  and  compact.  When  other  activities  of  the  home,  such  as 
washing,  ironing,  and  dining,  are  carried  on  in  this  room,  more 
space  is  required.  Can  you  see  why  the  size  of  family  and  kind 
of  fuel  used  may  make  a  difference  in  the  kind  and  size  of  kitchen 
needed? 

Arrangement  of  Work  Centers 

A  kitchen  is,  first  of  all,  a  place  in  which  certain  tasks  are  to 
be  performed.  It  should  be  planned,  therefore,  to  permit  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  these  tasks  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  effort.  The  equipment  for  these  activities  should 
be  grouped  in  centers,  or  work  areas:  (i)  food  receiving  and 
storage  area,  (2)  food  preparation  and  cleaning  area,  (3)  and 
cooking  and  serving  area.  Other  areas  may  be  included  as  needs 
and  convenience  of  the  family  require:  a  planning  desk,  a  break¬ 
fast  nook,  a  dining  alcove,  or  a  space  to  iron  and  sew.  Proper 
scientific  arrangement  of  work  areas  secures  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  space  available.  It  takes  most  of  the  hard  work  out  of  the 
daily  kitchen  tasks  and  allows  more  leisure  for  those  responsible 
for  the  kitchen  work. 

Each  work  center  includes  equipment  for  the  work  to  be  done 
there  and  it  is  grouped  around  a  large  essential  piece  of  that 
equipment.  The  receiving  and  storage  area  should  be  located  near 
the  outer  door  and  should  include  the  refrigerator,  a  surface  for 
sorting  groceries,  and  space  for  storing  staples.  This  arrangement 
affords  a  place  to  lay  the  grocery  order  while  it  is  being  checked 
and  sorted,  and  from  which  the  groceries  are  stored— the  perish¬ 
ables  in  the  refrigerator  and  the  staples  in  the  storage  cupboard. 
The  pieces  of  equipment  in  this  center  should  be  of  the  correct 
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The  handy  kitchen:  note  the  compact,  convenient  arrangement  of  work  centers 

and  the  dining  nook  beyond. 


size  and  capacity  for  the  household  they  are  to  serve.  They 
should  be  conveniently  placed  to  eliminate  unnecessary  handling 
of  supplies. 

Equipment  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  work  in  logical  se¬ 
quence— receive  and  store,  clean  and  prepare,  cook  and  serve. 
The  preparation  and  cleaning  center  obviously,  then,  should  be 
between  the  receiving-storage  center  and  the  cooking-serving 
center.  It  is  the  axis  around  which  the  work  of  the  kitchen  re¬ 
volves.  The  sink  is  its  main  individual  piece  of  equipment.  It  is 
here  that  the  food  is  cleaned  and  prepared  for  cooking  and  here 
that  cleaning-up  work  is  done  after  the  meal  is  eaten.  Table-top 
space  for  work  and  storage  drawers  and  shelves  for  utensils  are 
essential  for  efficient  work  in  this  area.  A  kitchen  work  table  on 
wheels  may  solve  the  problem  of  needed  table-top  space  in  that 
it  can  easily  become  a  part  of  any  one  of  the  different  centers. 
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Adequate  light  is  needed  here,  as  it  is  in  other  areas.  Above  the 
sink,  where  so  much  work  is  done  and  so  much  time  is  spent,  a 
window  that  affords  a  pleasant  view  is  an  asset,  though  some 
means  will  have  to  be  provided  to  regulate  light  and  to  minimize 
glare  from  this  window. 

The  cooking  and  serving  center  requires  a  cook  stove,  wall 
cupboards,  and  low  cabinets,  the  tops  of  which  afford  working 
surfaces.  The  cupboards  and  cabinets  are  used  for  storing  condi¬ 
ments— tea,  coffee,  pepper,  and  salt— and  for  storing  coffee  pot, 
tea  pot,  and  cooking  and  serving  cutlery  and  dishes.  A  wheel 
table  makes  a  desirable  serving  surface  and  is  a  great  convenience. 
The  food  can  be  arranged  upon  it  and  wheeled  to  the  dining 
table  at  one  trip.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  collection  surface  for 
soiled  dishes.  The  cooking  and  serving  center  should  be  located 
near  the  dining-room  door  and  not  far  from  the  sink.  A  row  of 
electric  outlets,  for  electric  appliances  to  be  used  in  food  prepara¬ 
tion,  should  be  located  in  this  area,  if  electricity  is  available. 

These  areas  and  the  equipment  in  them  should  be  arranged  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  retracing  of  steps.  They  must  also 
be  such  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  necessity  of  bending  and 
stooping.  The  most  satisfactory  height  for  the  kitchen  sink  and 
adjoining  work  surfaces  has  been  found  to  be  36  inches  from  the 
floor.  There  need  be,  of  course,  no  sharp  division  between  the 
three  essential  areas,  save  where  a  door  or  window  cuts  across 
them.  The  three  centers  may  be  grouped  U-fashion  around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  or  L-fashion  around  two  sides.  If  the  kitchen 
is  long  and  narrow,  equipment  may  be  placed  on  both  sides,  cor¬ 
ridor-fashion. 

There  are  two  important  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  small 
utensils  used  in  these  areas.  (1)  Place  each  utensil  and  piece  of 
small  equipment  convenient  to  the  point  of  first  use;  that  is,  place 
heavy  skillets  near  the  stove,  and  paring  knives,  kettles,  pans,  and 
mixing  bowls  and  spoons  near  the  sink.  (2)  Group  together 
things  that  are  used  together;  for  instance,  group  measuring  cups, 
beaters,  baking  tins,  flavorings,  and  cake  flour  in  a  group  for  cake 
making.  For  greater  convenience,  some  small  utensils  such  as 
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measuring  cups,  mixing  spoons,  stew  pans,  and  knives,  need  to  be 
duplicated  and  placed  in  areas  where  they  are  frequently  needed. 

The  Kitchen  You  Did  not  Plan— What  can  be  done  about  the 
kitchen  that  you  had  no  hand  in  planning,  and  that  you  know 
was  never  really  planned  but  was  just  thrown  together?  Draw  a 
plan  of  this  kitchen  as  it  is  and  with  your  mother  make  an 
analysis  of  its  assets  and  of  its  defects.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions 
for  its  possible  improvement: 

1.  Rearrange  cabinet  contents.  (Are  you  keeping  your  cake  ingre¬ 
dients  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  your  baking  pans  and  mixing 
bowls  on  the  opposite  side? ) 

2.  Buy  another  mixing  bowl,  measuring  cup,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
you  need  to  have  several  of. 

3.  Put  up  shelf  cabinets  in  handy  places,  beside  and  above  the  stove 
for  instance. 

4.  Put  up  some  hooks  in  handy  places,  and  some  towel-racks. 

5.  Buy  an  extension  cord  and  arrange  for  desired  lighting  of  dark 
areas. 

6.  Place  refrigerator  where  its  door  will  open  away  from  the  work 
space. 

7.  Determine  what  permanent  important  improvements  can  be  made, 
which  of  them  can  be  carried  through  immediately,  and  which 
will  need  to  be  planned  and  installed  over  a  period  of  time. 

8.  Buy  the  most  essential  and  most  used  pieces  of  equipment  first. 
Gadgets  can  be  accumulated  later. 

9.  Minor  architectural  alterations  do  not  present  insurmountable  dif¬ 
ficulties.  A  window  or  a  wall  cupboard  where  an  unused  outside 
door  has  been  may  make  for  increased  satisfaction  and  efficiency 
and  can  cost  very  little. 

Selection  and  Care  of  Equipment 

Intelligent  selection  and  care  of  kitchen  equipment  will  well 
repay  the  time  and  trouble  that  is  taken.  Here  are  some  special 
points  to  consider: 

The  Sink—  Porcelain  enamel  on  cast  iron  is  the  most  favored 
material  for  sinks.  Its  smooth  shiny  surface  is  easily  cleaned  and 
is  unaffected  by  household  acids.  It  is  not  easily  damaged  and 
retains  its  attractive  appearance  for  years.  The  whole  top  surface 
should  be  in  one  piece  for  sanitation  and  lasting  wear.  Continuous 
extension  of  the  sink  basin  to  include  the  drainboards  is  desirable. 
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A  swinging,  mixing  water-spout  is  a  convenient  feature.  An 
8-inch  basin  depth  is  advisable. 

Porcelain  enamel  is  essentially  glass,  and  careless,  rough  treat¬ 
ment  will  mar  it.  Its  greatest  enemy  is  a  coarse  abrasive  cleaning 
agent.  Hot  water,  soap,  and  a  brush  are  the  safest  cleaning  agents 
to  use  and  ordinarily  are  entirely  effective. 

Stove—  Enamel  finish  for  all  but  the  cooking  surface  is  popular 
in  a  cook  stove.  A  ground-steel  top,  a  well-insulated  oven,  and 
thermostatic  heat  control  are  added  desirable  features.  The 
framework  should  be  strong  and  durable. 

Stoves  should  be  cleaned  often.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  grease  and  dirt.  Cleaning  enamel  on  stoves  while 
the  stove  is  hot  is  likely  to  cause  the  enamel  to  crack  and  chip. 
Soap  suds,  a  soft  rag,  and  a  mild  abrasive  are  effective  cleaning 
agents. 

Cabinets.— Hard  maple  for  top-work  surfaces  on  cabinets  is 
attractive  and  durable.  Heavy  inlaid  linoleum  has  its  advantages; 
if  it  is  used,  wood  cutting-  and  work-boards  should  be  provided, 
to  save  its  surface  from  marring  by  heat  or  abrasion.  All  surfaces 
should  be  flat.  Cabinet  bases  should  be  of  durable  construction. 
Doors  and  drawers  should  open  and  close  readily  and  should  not 
warp  or  sag.  They  should  be  well  designed.  Enamel  paint  for 
their  surfaces  is  sanitary  and  is  easily  cleaned. 

Kitchen  Utensils—  Some  points  for  the  selection  of  kitchen 
equipment  are  given  in  the  food-management  section  of  the 
Home-Management  Unit.  Kitchen  utensils  should  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  durability,  ease  of  cleaning,  convenience  in  han¬ 
dling,  possible  fuel  saving,  and  many-sided  usefulness.  Stout, 
sturdy  construction  and  material  pay  in  the  long  run. 

Select  a  few  individual  utensils  that  have  many  uses.  Examples 
of  such  utensils  are  a  good-sized  Dutch  oven,  a  large-  rather  than 
a  small-sized  kettle,  a  casserole  the  top  of  which  can  be  used  for 
a  pie  pan,  and  a  double  boiler  with  small  side  handles  on  the  top 
so  that  this  part  can  also  serve  as  a  baking  dish. 

Details  of  construction  are  important.  Creases  and  crevices  are 
hard  to  clean  and  a  smooth  surface  is  easy  to  clean.  Lips  on  both 
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Select  cooking  utensils  on  the  basis  of  durability,  ease  of  cleaning,  convenience, 

and  many-sided  usefulness. 


sides  of  a  skillet  are  an  extra  convenience.  A  stew  pan  or  kettle 
with  straight  sides  heats  more  efficiently  than  one  with  bulging 
sides.  Duplicate  and  triplicate  pans  made  to  fit  together  on  one 
burner  are  fuel  savers.  Utensils  should  be  well  balanced.  Flat  bot¬ 
toms  are  desirable.  Materials  that  rust  or  corrode  are  an  aggra¬ 
vation.  Heavy  utensils  are  more  efficient  than  light-weight  ones. 
Aluminum,  stainless  steel,  enamelware,  iron,  glass  that  is  heat 
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resistant,  and  tin  are  materials  that  are  used  in  making  cooking 
utensils.  Each  material  has  characteristic  advantages. 

A  cutting  knife  should  be  forged  of  good  quality,  well-tem- 
pered  steel.  The  blade  should  extend  well  into  the  handle  and 
should  be  securely  fastened  with  two  or  three  stout  rivets;  a  blade 
thrust  into  a  handle  with  only  a  brad  or  a  metal  collar  to  hold 
it  soon  works  loose.  The  best  type  of  can  opener  is  probably  the 
one  that  fastens  on  the  wall  and  holds  the  can  with  a  clamp 
while  it  cuts  the  top  out  in  being  turned. 

Good  tools  deserve  good  care.  This  rule  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  now  that  war  priorities  have  made  many  of  them  irre¬ 
placeable  for  some  time  to  come.  Pots  and  pans  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly  each  time  they  are  used.  Mild,  not  coarse,  abrasives 
should  be  kept  at  hand  for  scouring.  Foods  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  burn  in  utensils.  Blades  of  sharp  knives  should  not  be 
heated  in  a  flame,  for  this  destroys  the  temper  of  the  steel. 
Rough  handling  of  utensils  causes  dents  and  breakage. 

Beauty  in  the  Kitchen 

That  “beauty  is  use”  is  particularly  true  in  the  kitchen.  Fol- 
derols,  gewgaws,  and  bird  cages  have  no  place  there.  Take  equip¬ 
ment  that  has  plain  flat  surfaces  that  are  easy  to  clean,  equipment 
that  is  efficient  to  use  and  that  has  simple  lines,  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion,  and  pleasing  color.  Arrange  it  against  a  pleasing  background 
that  is  sanitary,  easy  to  clean,  and  harmonious  in  spirit  and  effect 
and  you  have  created  beauty  in  the  kitchen. 

Strong  color  is  used  for  accent  in  the  kitchen.  In  selecting  a 
color  scheme  the  predominating  color  should  first  be  selected.  For 
instance,  blue  may  be  your  favorite  color  and  in  a  kitchen  with 
a  strong  southern  exposure  you  may  want  to  make  a  cool  blue 
the  predominating  color;  for  a  dark  kitchen  a  sunny  yellow 
would  be  a  happy  choice. 

With  the  predominating  color  decided  upon,  Table  XXVI 
will  offer  suggestions  on  how  to  secure  both  harmony  and 
contrast  in  your  decoration.  These  are  only  suggestions  based 
upon  general  principles,  but  they  should  serve  to  help  you  plan 
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a  kitchen  that  will  be  a  lasting  joy  and  in  which  you  can  sing 
and  be  gay  at  your  work.  Full  explanations  of  abbreviations  used 
are  a  part  of  the  table. 

You  will  note  that  your  predominating  color  runs  like  a 
thread  throughout  the  room,  binding  parts  together  into  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  satisfactory  whole. 

Curtains—  Kitchen  curtains  add  a  decorative  note,  soften 
light,  and  afford  privacy.  They  should  be  made  of  washable 
material  and  should  be  kept  simple  in  design.  Dotted  swiss,  voile, 
muslin,  and  tissue-gingham  are  suggested  materials.  Short  cur¬ 
tains  that  tie  back  at  the  sides  are  rightfully  popular.  Needless  to 
say,  they  should  be  kept  freshly  laundered. 

Floor  Coverings  —  Inlaid  linoleum  in  a  color  and  design  that 
goes  well  with  your  kitchen  is  a  fine  choice  for  the  floor  cover¬ 
ing.  It  is  easy  on  the  feet  and  easy  to  clean.  Tiling  and  cement 
are  very  tiring  to  stand  on  for  long.  Wood  lacks  color  possibili¬ 
ties  and  it  is  harder  to  take  care  of  than  is  linoleum;  both  it  and 
cement  are  noisy.  Kitchen  floors  need  to  be  mopped  frequently 
and  they  receive  hard  wear,  so  coverings  must  be  selected  with 
these  points  in  mind. 

Lighting—  It  is  important  that  work  centers  be  well  lighted  and 
that  glare  should  be  avoided.  Indirect  lighting  has  much  to 
recommend  it  in  the  kitchen. 


THE  CONVENIENT  BATHROOM 

Caring  for  the  Bathroom—  Barbara  took  a  friend  home  with 
her  from  school  and  was  greatly  embarrassed  when  she  took  her 
into  the  bathroom  to  wash  for  dinner.  She  had  left  the  room 
clean  and  in  order  when  she  went  to  school  but  her  sister  had 
taken  a  bath  during  the  day  and  had  left  a  ring  of  dirt  in  the 
tub  and  her  clothes  lying  on  the  floor  where  she  had  stepped  out 
of  them.  Her  two  brothers  had  rushed  home  from  school,  washed 
grimy  hands  in  the  bowl  and  left  dirt  streaks  on  the  soap  and 
bowl.  You  would  hardly  think  that  any  one  could  be  so  untidy, 
so  careless,  and  so  inconsiderate  of  other  people  who  would  have 
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to  use  the  bathroom,  but  perhaps  things  like  these  happen  more 
often  than  we  like  to  believe. 

You  will  agree  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  individual 
in  the  family  to  do  his  part  in  keeping  the  shared  bathroom  tidy 
and  clean.  The  responsibility  of  each  individual  includes  keeping 
his  wash-cloths  and  towels  in  order,  leaving  fixtures  clean  after 
using  them,  and  keeping  his  own  toilet  articles  and  other  toilet 
supplies  in  shape.  What  pet  bathroom  grievances  do  you  hold 
against  those  who  share  your  bathroom? 

Ways  in  which  a  bathroom  can  be  made  convenient  are  to 
have  individual  towel  racks  where  each  can  hang  his  towel;  a 
different  color  for  the  tooth  brush,  glass,  and  towel  of  each 
family  member;  individual  tooth-brush-glass  holder;  inexpensive 
window  and  shower  curtains  that  add  color  and  that  afford 
privacy.  Speaking  of  privacy,  don’t  forget  a  bolt  or  an  easily 
turned  lock  on  the  bathroom  door. 

Cleaning  Agents  and  Cleaning  Equipment  —  Good  cleaning 
agents  and  equipment  at  hand  make  the  work  of  cleaning  the 
bathroom  a  simple  thing.  Brushes  for  such  different  purposes  as 
washing  the  stool  and  dusting  high  shelves,  a  waste-paper  bas¬ 
ket  of  adequate  size,  mild  abrasives  for  scouring  the  porcelain- 
enamel  fixtures,  a  good  floor  mop,  a  mop  bucket,  soap  powder, 
and  cleansing  powder  for  the  stool  must  be  assembled  for  the 
cleaning  work.  All  this  equipment  must  have  adequate  and  con¬ 
venient  storage  space.  A  wall  cupboard  with  shelves  and  hangers 
serves  the  purpose  well. 

Planning  an  Attractive  Bathroom  .—In  planning  a  bathroom 
three  separate  phases  must  be  kept  in  mind:  (i)  the  arrangement 
of  essential  bathroom  fixtures  that  will  make  for  greatest  con¬ 
venience  and  that  will  be  economical  in  piping;  (2)  planning  de¬ 
tails  in  the  architecture  of  the  room  itself,  such  as  the  location 
of  openings,  and  finishing  materials  for  floors  and  walls;  and  (3) 
the  color  harmony  of  the  room. 

Since  the  bathroom  essentially  contains  three  fixtures— tub, 
toilet,  and  wash-basin— not  much  variation  is  possible  in  their 
arrangement.  A  stock  bathroom  plan  is  not  universally  usable; 
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architectural  details  of  the  house  and  of  the  bathroom,  the  size 
and  location  of  the  bathroom  itself,  and  the  cost  of  piping  are 
matters  of  consideration  in  the  floor  arrangement  of  the  bath¬ 
room.  They  will  need  to  be  worked  out  in  detail  in  consultation 
with  the  architect. 

Tiling  for  walls  and  floors  makes  for  beauty  and  durability; 
initial  cost,  however,  is  a  factor  for  consideration  here.  Struc¬ 
tural  glass  may  form  at  least  a  part  of  the  wall  structure.  Wall 
cabinets  or  shelves,  recessed  fixtures,  and  built-in  mirrors  may 
be  added  architectural  details. 

Color  schemes  in  bathrooms  are  limited  by  colors  available  in 
bathroom  fixtures,  unless  white  fixtures  are  used.  Fixtures  are 
available  mostly  in  pastel  shades  and  where  these  are  used  the 
color  of  the  fixtures  practically  determines  the  basic  color  plan 
for  the  room.  Walls,  ceiling,  floor,  and  curtains  all  contribute  to 
a  color  plan.  Curtains  should  be  made  of  materials  and  colors 
that  withstand  washing;  rubberized  transparent  material  is  com¬ 
ing  into  wide  use. 

Lighting—  All  electric  wiring  and  outlets  should  be  so  placed 
and  so  protected  that  one  is  not  likely  to  get  an  electric  shock 
by  accidental  contact  with  them.  Remember  that  the  danger  of 
electric  shock  is  much  greater  when  one’s  hands  are  wet.  Indi¬ 
rect  lighting,  and  lights  behind  transparent  glass  panels  are  new 
notes  in  illumination. 


THE  HOME  LAUNDRY 

Utility  is  the  key-note  of  the  laundry.  There  is  no  special 
reason  why  the  laundry  should  be  dismal,  unfinished,  and  un¬ 
tidy,  as  so  many  are;  it  can  be  quite  attractive.  Steps  necessary 
in  the  process  of  washing  and  ironing  of  soiled  clothes  are:  as¬ 
sembling  soiled  clothes,  sorting  and  removing  stains,  washing., 
boiling  (white  clothes  only),  and  wringing,  drying,  sprinkling, 
and  ironing.  The  laundry  should  be  so  equipped  and  laid  out 
that  these  steps  can  follow  each  other  in  logical  order.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  least  soiled  white  clothes  should  be  washed  first, 
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followed  by  the  dirtier  white  clothes,  then  the  colored  clothes. 
Really  hot  water  dissolves  dirt  better  than  cooler  water  and  a 
heavy  soap  suds  is  essential  for  washing  clothes.  A  little  bluing 
in  the  rinse  water  makes  white  clothes  whiter.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  a  bleach  to  the  wash  suds  for  bleaching  white  clothes 
occasionally. 

Laundry  tubs  should  be  well  designed  and  easy  to  clean— a 
smooth  white  surface  for  the  tub  is  most  attractive  and  service¬ 
able.  A  mangle  is  a  great  asset,  particularly  for  ironing  large 
pieces  such  as  sheets;  it  should  be  kept  well  padded  and  clean. 

Activities 

1.  Of  the  new  houses  in  your  community,  describe  the  one  that 
you  would  like  as  your  “home  of  tomorrow.” 

2.  Show  how  the  art  principles  of  proportion,  balance,  and  har¬ 
mony  are  used  in  an  architect’s  work. 

3.  Find  pictures  and  descriptions  of  distinctive  types  of  architec¬ 
ture  typical  of  different  sections  of  this  country. 

4.  Enumerate  desirable  general  features  of  the  modern  American 
house. 

5.  Take  a  drive  or  walk  through  the  residential  sections  of  your 
city  to  observe  the  different  landscaping  effects  that  have  been 
achieved.  Draw  a  landscaping  plan  for  your  own  house. 

6.  Make  a  plan  of  flower  planting  for  your  own  back  yard  that 
would  insure  your  having  cut  flowers  for  your  home  throughout  the 
growing  season. 

7.  Take  a  walk  down  the  alley  of  your  block  and  make  out  spe¬ 
cific  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the  back 
yards  of  the  block. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  all  different  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  modern  house. 

9.  Make  a  visit  to  department  stores  showing  exhibits  of  rooms  of 
different  styles  and  periods. 

10.  Visit  an  art  gallery  to  note  different  types  of  pictures.  Note 
different  subjects  and  different  media  employed  by  artists.  Pick  out 
a  picture  that  would  look  well  in  your  bedroom,  and  one  for  your 
living-room. 

ir.  Make  detailed  plans  for  the  refurnishing  and  redecorating  of 
your  bedroom.  Be  specific  as  to  colors  and  as  to  style  of  furniture  to 
be  used.  Estimate  the  cost  of  this  proposed  change. 

12.  Bring  to  class  samples  of  china  and  compare  for  quality,  beauty, 
and  types  of  possible  use 
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13.  Assemble  actual  silverware  or  illustrations  of  silverware  and 
compare  patterns  and  materials.  Account  for  wide  differences  in 
cost  of  silverware. 

14.  Investigate  the  FHA  plan  for  financing  the  costs  of  home 
building. 

15.  Make  a  class  report  on  different  periods  of  furniture. 

16.  Take  an  inventory  of  your  bathroom  linens  and  estimate  the 
cost  of  any  additional  linens  needed  to  insure  your  family  a  plentiful 
supply  for  the  coming  year. 

17.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  present  arrangement  of  your 
home  kitchen.  Make  suggestions  for  possible  rearrangements  that 
would  make  for  greater  convenience. 

18.  Learn  how  to  read  the  recordings  of  your  light  and  gas  meters. 

19.  You  may  wish  to  refinish  a  piece  of  furniture  according  to 
one  of  the  suggested  ways  for  refinishing  woods— enameling,  varnish¬ 
ing,  staining,  or  oiling. 

20.  Outline  plans  for  the  routine  care  of  the  following:  electrical 
equipment  in  the  home;  furniture  woods;  silverware;  bedding. 
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CHILD  GUIDANCE, 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  CARE 


The  care  and  welfare  of  little  children  are  matters  of  general 
interest  and  concent.  Who  can  resist  the  appeal  of  an  adorable, 
healthy  baby?  Who  does  not  respond  with  protective  thought¬ 
fulness  to  the  needs  of  a  little  child?  This  instinctive  love  and 
regard  for  children  must  be  directed  toward  an  understanding 
and  a  knowledge  of  important  phases  of  child  guidance,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  care  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  children  are  or 
will  be  entrusted.  This  group  includes  most  of  you,  for  most  of 
you  even  now  have  something  to  do  with  the  care  and  training 
of  smaller  children  and  most  of  you  someday  will  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood.  There  is  no  field  where  intelli¬ 
gence  and  training  are  needed  more  and  where  they  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage  in  accomplishing  desired  results. 

CHILD  GUIDANCE 

Providing  the  proper  environment  and  training  for  children  is 
a  matter  of  primary  importance,  and  to  it  we  want  to  give  seri¬ 
ous  thought  and  consideration.  Fortunate  is  the  child  if  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  his  guidance  and  training  realize 
that  dealings  with  children  should  be  guided  and  governed  by  an 
understanding  of  their  mental  processes  and  emotional  reactions. 
The  task  involves  more  than  loving  interest  in  the  child’s  wel¬ 
fare.  Knowledge  is  required  to  accomplish  the  job  intelligently 
and  successfully. 

It  necessitates,  among  other  considerations,  helping  the  child 
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to  grow  up  by  letting  him  make  some  decisions  for  himself,  by 
delegating  some  responsibility  to  him,  and  by  having  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  assume  this  responsibility.  Some  understanding  of 
the  workings  of  a  child’s  mind— how  he  learns,  what  he  thinks, 
and  why  he  acts  as  he  does— makes  it  possible  to  do  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  job  of  child  guidance.  Simple  explanations,  clearness  in 
giving  directions,  and  firmness  in  seeing  that  directions  and  com¬ 
mands  are  carried  out  are  necessary.  We  must  recognize  the  need 
of  a  child  for  companionship  with  children  of  his  own  age  and 
the  fact  that  grown-ups  should  play  with  children  rather  than 
for  them.  We  must  take  the  attitude  of  consideration  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  sympathy  toward  children’s  problems  rather  than 
of  ridicule,  and  we  must  realize  that  the  child’s  problems  to  him 
are  serious  ones.  We  must  assume  some  responsibility  toward  a 
child’s  recreation  and  try  to  provide  some  equipment  for  it; 
we  must  recognize  that  children  need  to  see  the  consequences 
of  their  own  acts,  and  that  it  is  important  for  grown-ups  to  keep 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  children. 

Children  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  adults  and 
certain  of  these  attitudes  in  themselves  go  far  in  accomplishing 
desired  good  ends,  while  others  defeat  them.  Think  of  situations 
and  cases  within  your  own  experience  that  illustrate  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  following  principles  in  the  guidance  and 
management  of  children. 

1.  Children  like  a  regular  routine  and  thrive  best  on  one. 

2.  Consistency  is  important  in  dealing  with  children. 

3.  Children  need  the  companionship  of  others  of  their  own  age. 

4.  Children  imitate  those  about  them. 

5.  All  children  are  different. 

6.  Children  require  simple  explanations. 

Which  principle  is  illustrated  in  each  of  the  following  situa¬ 
tions?  What  practices  and  attitudes  are  involved? 

1.  Alice  heard  her  father  make  the  following  remark  about  the 

spinach  that  he  saw  her  mother  preparing,  “I  wouldn’t  eat  that 

stuff— only  cows  and  horses  eat  grass.”  Alice  the  same  day  began 

to  refuse  to  eat  her  spinach. 
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2.  Judy’s  mother  was  heard  to  say,  “Dotty  is  so  easy  to  control;  the 
least  scolding  is  heartfelt;  Judy  pays  no  attention  to  scolding,  but 
is  crushed  if  she  is  temporarily  banished  to  a  room  to  remain  alone 
to  think  over  her  misdeeds.” 

3.  Sometimes  John’s  father  laughs  at  hearing  his  son  swear  and  at 
other  times  he  punishes  him. 


HEREDITY  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

We  grow  rather  tired  of  the  argument  as  to  which  is  the  more 
important  factor  in  child  development,  heredity  or  environment. 
All  agree  that  both  are  of  great  importance.  The  hereditary  fac¬ 
tors  are  fixed  before  birth,  but  they  can  be  modified  in  the  sense 
that  they  can  either  be  developed  or  neglected.  The  individual 
can  improve  his  environmental  factors  or  he  can  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them,  be  they  ever  so  bad  or  ever  so  good.  Neither 
heredity  nor  environment  can  be  used  as  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
failure  or  as  an  explanation  for  shortcomings  and  undesirable 
personality  traits.  Let  us  note  some  of  these  factors. 

Good  Environment  .—The  home  is  always  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  child’s  environment.  The  responsibility  of  training  the 
child  and  of  providing  him  with  a  suitable  environment  in  which 
to  grow  up  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  parents  and  should 
be  assumed  by  them.  Parents  themselves  largely  are  responsible 
for  conditions  in  the  home.  Other  individuals  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  home  have  a  degree  of  shared  responsibility  toward  the 
child,  because  each  association  is  a  factor  in  his  environment, 
but  that  of  his  home  is  of  greatest  importance. 

What  are  some  characteristics  of  homes  that  you  are  familiar 
with  and  that  you  believe  offer  good  surroundings  in  which  a 
child  may  develop?  Some  of  the  factors  in  a  good  environment 
that  you  will  immediately  recognize  are: 

1.  A  cheerful  atmosphere— Gloom  depresses  a  child’s  spirits  and  is  an 
unsocializing  influence.  Happiness  gives  him  a  positive  character 
and  clear  courage. 

2.  Healthful  surroundings— They  make  for  the  best  in  physical,  moral, 
and  mental  development. 

3.  Demonstrated  affection— Demonstrated  affection  gives  the  child  a 
feeling  of  security  and  confidence.  Being  wanted  and  loved  makes 
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childhood  blossom  as  a  flower  warmed  by  the  sun,  kissed  by  the 
dew,  and  bathed  by  the  rain. 

4.  x\n  unemotional  atmosphere— An  atmosphere  free  from  explosive 
anger,  grinding  worry— and  other  emotions  that,  if  encouraged, 
make  for  an  emotionally  unstable  child— is  important. 

Responsibility  of  the  family  toward  a  suitable  environment  for 
the  child  includes  provision  for  an  understanding  and  a  guard¬ 
ing  of  the  child’s  personality  as  his  most  precious  right;  for  eco¬ 
nomic  security  against  poverty;  for  adequate  physical  care;  for 
intellectual  and  moral  guidance;  and  for  wholesome  companion¬ 
ship. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  companions,  the  community, 
society,  and  government  all  have  a  strong  contributing  influence 
and  responsibility  since  there  is  an  interrelationship  of  physical, 
emotional,  economic,  educational,  and  other  similar  factors  over 
much  of  which  parents  have  little  control.  Your  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  high-school  student  to  children  in  your  own 
home  or  to  a  child  sometimes  placed  in  your  charge  is: 

1.  To  learn  care  and  training  of  children  as  they  pertain  to  your 
present  environment— that  is,  to  do  better  what  you  have  to  do 
anyway. 

2.  To  be  able  to  use  accepted  methods  for  developing  or  improving 
certain  traits  of  personality  in  a  child,  such  as,  for  example,  over¬ 
coming  shyness  and  developing  leadership. 

3.  To  guide  the  child’s  natural  impulses  and  emotions  into  right 
channels  (the  emotion  of  curiosity,  for  example). 

4.  To  be  able  to  select  play  equipment  for  the  child  and  to  assist 
him  in  caring  for  the  equipment. 

5.  To  assist  the  child  in  establishing  good  health  habits. 

6.  To  be  able  to  observe  children  intelligently— to  see  the  child  as  a 
whole;  to  interpret  the  influence  of  contacts  and  experiences  that 
he  has  with  people,  and  of  things  that  make  for  or  hinder  his  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  to  help  you  to  do  these  things  that  these  pages 
are  written. 

The  community  and  the  State  have  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  community  sanitation,  well-regulated  recreational  facil¬ 
ities,  wholesome  amusement  and  entertainment,  military  and 
police  protection,  medical  and  hospital  facilities,  educational  op¬ 
portunities,  provision  for  the  family  to  make  a  living  for  its 
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This  baby’s  environment  may  give  him  many  advantages,  but  remember  that 

heredity  is  an  equally  important  factor. 

children,  and  just  laws  that  insure  a  period  of  childhood  free 
from  heavy  responsibility  and  toilsome  labor.  What  are  some 
state  laws  and  some  community  regulations  that  affect  children? 
What  are  some  outstanding  community,  state,  and  national  or¬ 
ganizations  chiefly  concerned  with  children’s  welfare? 

The  Importance  of  Heredity  .—Each  of  us  has  inherited  a  cer¬ 
tain  physical  and  mental  status.  Some  of  the  most  important 
physical  characteristics  for  which  some  ancestor  is  generally 
believed  to  be  responsible  are  the  general  body  size,  weight, 
and  height;  color  of  skin,  hair,  and  eyes;  straight  or  curly  hair; 
size  of  teeth;  left-handedness;  the  probability  of  a  long  or  short 
life;  and  facial  expression  and  features.  The  principal  character¬ 
istics  of  mind  that  are  believed  to  be  inherited  are  general 
mental  poise  or  instability;  nervous  stability  or  excitability;  the 
probability  of  an  alert  mind  in  old  age;  the  general  ability  to 
memorize;  literary  or  artistic  talent;  and  feeble-mindedness.  The 
physical  and  mental  status  with  which  we  are  born  trends  and 
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tends  in  these  general  directions.  Inheritance,  then,  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  responsible  for  the  power  to  succeed  or  the  lack  of  that 
power,  and  environment  either  does  or  does  not  provide  the 
•opportunity  for  the  persons  with  inherited  abilities  to  succeed. 
Persons  who  attempt  tasks  for  which  they  have  no  aptitude  stand 
little  chance  of  making  a  success  at  them. 

Inherited  characteristics  can  be  modified.  Inadequate  diet  may 
cut  short  what  inheritance  decreed  could  be  a  stalwart  stature. 
The  child  born  with  musical  talent  may  never  get  a  chance  to 
develop  it.  Moreover,  characteristics  or  traits  that  we  acquire 
after  birth,  so  far  as  scientists  have  been  able  to  determine,  are 
not  transmitted  to  our  descendants.  The  only  way  in  which  you 
can  control  to  some  extent  the  heredity  of  your  posterity  is  to 
choose  a  mate  with  that  in  view;  a  study  of  philosophy  during 
pregnancy  will  not  produce  a  philosopher;  a  study  of  music 
during  that  period  will  not  make  a  musical  genius;  neither  will 
a  reading  of  the  Bible  and  a  devout  attitude  during  this  time 
insure  that  the  child  will  become  a  preacher,  for  these  traits  and 
tendencies  in  the  parent  cannot  be  transmitted  by  osmosis  or  any 
other  process.  But  environment  can  carry  on  from  where  hered¬ 
ity  stops. 

HABIT  FORMATION 

Grandmother  says,  “Don’t  worry  about  the  child’s  bad  habits. 
He  will  outgrow  them.”  Grandmother  ought  to  know  better 
than  that  and  she  probably  does,  only  apparently  the  years  have 
made  her  too  lenient  and  have  dulled  some  of  the  fine  points  of 
child  discipline  which  in  all  probability  she  herself  practised  with 
her  own  children— ask  your  father  or  mother  if  this  is  not  the 
case. 

The  importance  of  habits  in  a  person’s  life  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  The  term  habits  embraces  all  acquired  methods  of 
acting  and  thinking.  It  is  a  tendency  toward  an  action  or  a  con¬ 
dition  which,  by  repetition,  has  become  spontaneous.  Right 
habits  help  to  achieve  happiness,  health,  and  efficiency.  They  save 
valuable  time  and  strength  and  make  us  socially  acceptable. 
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Moreover,  right  habits,  like  troubles,  never  come  single-handed; 
one  right  habit  brings  others  along  with  it;  for  example,  the 
honest  person  is  usually  sincere  and  dependable.  Bad  habits  ac¬ 
complish  ends  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  attending  good 
habits. 

How  Habits  Are  Formed—  Mere  repetition  of  an  act  alone 
will  not  guarantee  its  continuance  as  a  habit.  It  must  be  repeated 
until  it  can  be  performed  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  it  must  bring  satisfactions  in  the  doing  of  it.  In  this 
manner  the  act  or  condition  becomes  habitual  and,  in  large  de¬ 
gree,  is  unconsciously  performed.  When  you  first  learn  to  drive 
an  automobile,  for  example,  you  have  to  stop  to  think  of  each  act 
required  in  starting  the  engine;  with  conscious  effort  you  throw 
in  the  clutch  and  manipulate  the  gears.  But  it  soon  becomes  easy; 
you  like  the  feel  of  it,  and  before  long  you  are  doing  it  auto¬ 
matically— scarcely  thinking.  Piano  playing  is  another  example; 
and  so  it  is  with  instilling  habits  into  children. 

Guidance  in  habit  formation  is  important  to  the  young  child. 
Favorable  conditions  must  be  established  to  train  for  a  new  habit. 
Simple  beginnings  are  easier  to  learn  because  they  do  not  confuse. 
In  teaching  the  child  proper  eating  habits  we  would  teach  the 
use  of  one  tool  at  a  time,  the  fork,  for  instance,  not  the  fork  and 
spoon  at  the  same  time. 

Starting  habits  early  in  life  is  also  advisable.  There  are  steps  in 
habit  formation  that  must  be  taken  in  forming  each  new  habit. 
You  cannot  just  decide  that  Johnnie  needs  a  new  habit  and  then 
“presto  chango”  the  new  habit  comes  up.  A  good  way  to  begin 
helping  your  eight-year-old  sister  learn  to  keep  her  clothes  hung 
up  is  by  placing  hooks  at  the  right  height  for  her  reach,  and  by 
putting  tape  loops  in  a  convenient,  suitable  place  on  each  gar¬ 
ment  so  that  it  hangs  up  easily.  You  can’t  expect  the  children  of 
the  family  to  eat  and  like  vegetables  unless  they  are  placed  before 
them  and  served  attractively  and  unless  you  act  as  if  you  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  be  eaten  as  a  matter  of  course.  Aids  in  developing 
desirable  habits  are  providing  favorable  surroundings;  setting  a 
good  example;  according  approvals;  encouraging  independence* 
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and  avoiding  pampering,  coaxing,  and  material  bribes.  If  a  bad 
habit  needs  to  be  changed,  some  new,  satisfying  substitute  must 
be  found  which  the  child  will  desire  and  like.  If  conditions  are 
not  right  for  the  practice  of  desirable  habits,  undesirable  ones 
will  develop  rapidly.  If  the  child,  for  example,  hears  only  good 
grammar  used  in  his  home,  he  will  early  acquire  the  habit  of  cor¬ 
rect  speech;  if  /his  family  uses  only  incorrect  English,  he  will  ac¬ 
quire  that  habit  quite  as  easily.  When  it  is  understood  by  him 
that  habits  of  correct  English  will  get  him  farther  socially,  he 
painstakingly  sets  about  to  eradicate  the  uncouth  expressions 
from  his  speech,  so  that  he  may  win  the  social  approval  of  his 
fellows.  Set  up  some  standards  that  parents  and  others  of  the 
family  could  follow  to  set  good  patterns  of  conduct  as  well  as 
speech  for  a  young  child. 

Developing  Good  Food  aiid  Sleep  Habits—  Children  should 
have  good  things  to  eat,  things  that  they  like,  and  they  can 
learn  to  eat  the  things  that  they  need.  If  they  do  not  like  what 
they  need,  the  teaching  technique  on  the  part  of  the  parent  is 
likely  to  be  at  fault.  The  development  of  good  food  habits  should 
be  carefully  started  when  the  child  is  a  mere  baby,  first  by  regu¬ 
larity  of  meal  time,  which  should  be  adhered  to,  then  by  teach¬ 
ing  him  a  variety  of  food  likes  (particularly  soft  cooked  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  pulp  and  cereal)  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth 
months. 

Older  children  may  present  different  kinds  of  nutrition  and 
feeding  problems.  Food  likes  may  not  have  been  developed  in 
infancy  or  may  have  been  discouraged  somehow  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  Anorexia,  an  absence  of  desire  for  food,  may  be  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  latter  is  a  case  for  the  advice  and  care  of  a  phvsician, 
for  although  it  is  due  to  dietary  lacks,  curative  measures  are 
necessary.  Food  dislikes,  on  the  whole,  can  be  overcome  by  in¬ 
genious  and  determined  procedure.  The  influence  of  the  food 
habits  of  the  family  group  is  potent;  if  they  include  the  eating 
of  all  wholesome  foods  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  fuss 
or  protest,  feeding  problems  for  children  are  thereby  simplified, 
for  usually  children  fall  into  line  with  the  elders.  This  is  increas- 
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The  importance  of  desirable  and  regular  habits  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Good 
sleep  habits  and  neatness  can  be  established  early. 


ingly  the  case  if  the  elders  act  as  if  they  expect  the  child  to  eat 
the  food  set  before  him.  Right  suggestions  for  foods  and  ap¬ 
proval  for  eating  them  reinforce  good  eating  habits.  “That’s  fine! 
Betty  has  eaten  all  of  her  dinner,”  or,  “Look  at  Betty’s  clean 
plate!  Now  she  is  ready  for  her  dessert,”  will  motivate  Betty 
to  repeat  her  performance,  for  she  “eats  up”  approval  as  well  as 
she  enjoys  her  dessert.  Helping  to  prepare  the  food,  “to  be 
mother’s  helper,”  usually  creates  a  receptive  attitude  toward 
foods  prepared.  A  daily  application  of  this  technique,  principally 
to  change  the  child’s  attitude  toward  food  so  that  he  thinks  it 
is  nice  to  like  the  food  and  to  get  him  used  to  the  food  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  frequently  and  in  increasing  amounts,  will  seldom  fail  to 
establish  a  liking  for  the  food.  If  these  tactics  fail,  a  little  whole¬ 
some  neglect  may  succeed.  Coaxing,  urging,  threatening,  or 
otherwise  exerting  pressure  usually  defeat  their  purpose,  for  the 
child  usually  likes  attention  better  than  he  likes  food.  It  goes 
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without  saying  that  the  food  should  be  tasty,  well  cooked,  well 
seasoned,  and  attractively  served. 

Regular  habits  can  be  established  only  if  the  child  learns  from 
experience  that  he  is  to  do  the  same  thing  every  day  at  the  same 
hour.  This  applies  to  sleeping  as  well  as  to  eating.  The  hours  for 
going  to  bed  and  for  arising,  and  the  nap  periods,  should  be 
fixed.  Devices  for  putting  the  child  to  sleep,  such  as  lying  down 
with  him,  rocking  him,  or  allowing  him  to  suck  a  nipple,  should 
not  be  practised  for  they  in  themselves  become  habits  necessary 
to  induce  sleep  in  the  child.  The  practice  of  allowing  the  child 
to  suck  a  nipple  is  harmful  in  that  it  is  likely  to  spoil  the  shape  of 
the  child’s  mouth.  The  child  should  sleep  alone  if  possible.  Sleep¬ 
ing  with  another  child  should  be  condoned  only  if  both  children 
are  of  the  same  sex.  Allowing  the  child  to  get  up  and  to  run 
around  after  going  to  bed  soon  establishes  the  habit  of  getting 
up  and  running  around;  he  should  go  to  sleep  within  20  or  30 
minutes  after  going  to  bed.  If  healthily  tired  and  not  nervous 
from  overtiredness,  a  child  usually  will  go  directly  to  sleep. 

Training  for  Honesty.— Truthfulness  can  be  developed;  so  can 
its  opposite,  falsehood.  Example  is  one  of  the  best  helps  in  de¬ 
veloping  truthfulness.  A  child  should  be  able  to  have  implicit 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  word  and  integrity  of  his  family; 
anything  that  tends  to  destroy  this  confidence  should  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  The  parent  need  not  expect  a  great  regard  for 
truth  in  the  son  who  heard  his  father  thus  reply  to  a  chiding 
by  his  pastor  upon  his  tendency  to  exaggerate,  “Your  rebuke  is 
well  taken,  pastor.  I’ll  exaggerate  no  more.  I  have  shed  barrels 
and  barrels  of  tears  about  that  very  fault  of  mine.” 

Of  course  children  have  many  reasons  and  excuses  for  lying 
and  stealing  other  than  dishonesty  in  members  of  their  family. 
It  is  important  to  find  the  reason  and  then  to  set  about  correct¬ 
ing  the  practice  at  its  source.  First,  it  should  be  said  that  when 
a  child  is  young  he  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral;  he  is  unmoral. 
Honesty  toward  facts  and  property  is  acquired,  not  inherited. 
It  is  just  another  one  of  the  many  lessons  that  the  child  must 
learn. 
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One  of  the  most  common  characteristics  of  children  early  in 
life  is  fabrication  without  a  basis  of  fact— it  is  a  form  of  day¬ 
dreaming.  Different  reasons  motivate  fabrication;  maybe  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  inferiority  leads  to  tales  of  high  adventure  in  which  the 
child  is  always  the  hero;  or  the  rapt  attention  of  a  grown  person 
to  a  tale  of  beautiful  fancy  spurs  on  the  teller  of  tales.  Accepting 
the  stories  as  fabrications  of  fancy— stories  to  be  shared  with  the 
child  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  entertaining  but  not 
with  the  expectation  of  being  believed— is  the  best  way  to  treat 
this  phase  of  childhood,  a  phase  that  is  usually  of  short  duration. 

Lying  is  commonly  resorted  to  when  the  child  is  face  to  face 
with  punishment,  particularly  punishment  of  the  extreme  sort. 
No  child  should  be  forced  to  incriminate  himself;  evidence 
should  be  gathered  from  other  sources;  be  as  fair  with  him  as 
the  law  is  with  you.  A  premium  should  be  placed  upon  truthful¬ 
ness;  though  the  child  must  know  that  some  penalty  is  attached 
to  misdeeds,  and  that  merely  to  acknowledge  the  debt  does  not 
square  it,  telling  the  truth  should  be  considered  a  mitigating  cir¬ 
cumstance.  He  should  know  that  any  advantage  gained  by  lying 
is  only  temporary.  Any  punishment  should  be  made  just,  reason¬ 
able,  sparing,  and  in  keeping  with  the  circumstance.  We  should 
not  make  it  too  hard  for  a  child  to  tell  the  truth.  He  should  be 
taught  that  it  pays  to  tell  the  truth. 

Social  acceptability  demands  that  the  individual  child  respect 
the  property  rights  of  others;  society  insists  upon  it.  Fear  of 
social  disapproval  and  of  punishment  are  probably  the  strongest 
deterrents  from  stealing.  No  child  is  naturally  honest,  but  honesty 
can  early  become  habitual,  so  that  there  will  be  little  or  no 
hesitancy  in  deciding  and  practising  honesty  as  the  “best  policy.’' 
Early  in  life  the  child  must  be  trained  as  a  matter  of  habit  to  re¬ 
spect  the  property  of  others  and  to  realize  that  any  violation  of 
this  principle  brings  attendant  unpleasant  consequences.  Such 
matters  must  be  faced  by  the  parents  frankly,  openly,  and  un¬ 
emotionally.  Here  again  the  punishment  must  be  made  to  fit  the 
circumstance,  but  not  to  drive  the  child  into  deeper  offenses. 
He  must  not  be  treated  as  a  criminal,  as  one  who  is  never  to  be 
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Independence  and  cleanliness  are  encouraged  when  the  child  has  facilities  its 

own  size. 

trusted  again,  but  as  one  who  has  cheated  in  a  game  and  has 
therefore  played  unfairly.  He  must  be  made  to  face  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  acts  squarely.  Part  of  the  consequences  should  be 
to  make  restitution  in  goods  if  possible;  if  not,  then  in  money 
from  allowance  or  earnings.  Shielding  him  from  making  amends 
encourages  what  might  develop  into  a  habit.  Parents  who  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  their  children  can  guard 
against  any  undesirable  habit  by  “nipping  it  in  the  bud,”  by  tak¬ 
ing  determined,  decisive  action  in  that  direction. 

Developing  Independence.— A  child  acquires  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  independence  as  he  grows  older.  Things  that  he 
can  early  learn  to  do  for  himself  are  to  feed  himself,  to  dress 
himself,  to  eat  in  an  acceptable  manner,  to  put  away  his  toys  and 
possessions,  and  to  take  care  of  his  personal  grooming  in  so  far 
as  it  pertains  to  washing  his  face  and  hands,  brushing  his  teeth, 
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combing  his  hair,  using  his  handkerchief,  and  lacing  his  shoes. 
Helps  that  mothers  will  tell  you  they  have  found  in  teaching  a 
child  to  dress  himself  are  the  use  of  zippers  and  large  buttons  on 
his  clothes,  making  a  game  of  dressing,  front  openings  on  clothes, 
according  deserved  praise  for  accomplishment,  laying  out  the 
clothes  that  he  is  to  use,  beginning  on  this  problem  early  in 
life,  and  not  hurrying  the  child  unduly  in  his  dressing.  Other 
habits  in  independence  have  similar  techniques  and  devices:  pro¬ 
vide  a  box  for  the  child  to  stand  on  so  that  he  can  wash  his  own 
hands;  provide  low  hooks  on  which  he  can  hang  his  own  clothes; 
provide  the  right  types  of  utensils  for  eating. 

It  is  important  that  children  learn  to  do  some  things  for  them¬ 
selves.  A  child  is  happier  when  he  has  a  sense  of  independence;  it 
gives  him  a  feeling  of  greater  security  and  maturity;  it  gives  the 
family  more  free  time,  and  the  child  develops  faster. 

SOCIAL  ACCEPTABILITY 

Desirable  and  Undesirable  Social  Habits  and  Techniques  Per¬ 
taining  to  Them.— Every  child  has  a  right  to  that  care  and  guid¬ 
ance  that  will  help  him  to  develop  a  personality  acceptable  to  his 
family  and  to  society.  There  is  an  old  saying  “As  the  sapling  is 
bent,  the  tree  is  inclined”;  it  means,  of  course,  that  childhood 
habits  and  tendencies  carry  over  into  adult  life.  Observe  the  play 
habits  of  children.  What  relation  may  they  have  to  their  work 
habits  when  older?  What  habits  do  you  have  that  are  sources  of 
satisfaction  to  your  family— what  that  are  sources  of  annoyance, 
if  not  worse?  Outline  the  virtues  and  character  traits  that  you 
would  desire  in  a  brother  or  sister,  or  in  a  possible  future  child 
of  your  own,  when  the  child  is  young  and  as  he  approaches  ado¬ 
lescence.  What  are  some  traits  that  are  necessary  to  health?  Some 
traits  that  especially  make  for  social  acceptability  are  coopera¬ 
tion,  manners,  cheerfulness,  promptness,  truthfulness,  regularity, 
obedience,  fair  play,  neatness,  and  independence.  You  dislike  to 
be  around  some  children  because  of  their  unsocial  behavior;  you 
like  to  be  around  others  because  they  have  a  pleasant  disposition, 
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and  because  they  are  industrious,  active,  unspoiled,  unselfish, 
happy,  and  generous,  not  piggish. 

The  family  has  to  be  on  the  lookout  to  check  unsocial  habits 
at  the  start.  What  are  some  specific  problems  along  this  line  that 
have  come  under  your  own  observation?  To  curb  or  correct 
such  habits  some  well-applied  guidance  in  habit  formation  is 
necessary  and  may  entail  some  discipline.  Examples  of  unsocial 
habits  that  tend  to  make  a  child  socially  unacceptable  are  show¬ 
ing  off,  stubbornness,  selfishness,  ugly  language,  teasing,  jealousy, 
meddling,  crying,  bed-wetting,  thumb-sucking,  fighting,  biting, 
running  away,  stealing,  temper  tantrums,  impudence,  and  cruelty 
—habits  that  are  as  ugly  weeds  where  flowers  could  and  ought 
to  be. 

Mary  Alice,  a  three  year  old,  is  an  only  child.  Last  year  she 
attended  nursery  school,  but  because  of  her  selfish  habits  and 
unpleasant  disposition  she  didn’t  make  many  friends  at  school. 
Whenever  she  didn’t  approve  of  the  way  other  children  treated 
her  she  would  have  temper  tantrums  and  she  even  bit  several 
children  because  she  thought  they  were  unfair  to  her.  Her  fam¬ 
ily,  realizing  the  seriousness  and  effect  of  this,  are  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  her  habits.  This  is  the  way  they  have  gone  about  it.  They 
choose  a  specific  habit  on  which  the  family  agrees  and  make  sure 
that  the  child  can  succeed  in  it.  They  make  the  practice  of  the 
habit  satisfying,  allow  no  exceptions,  and  have  the  child  practise 
the  habit  at  every  opportunity.  Each  individual  child  should 
be  studied  by  his  family  to  determine  his  own  particular  social 
needs. 


MENTAL  AND  EMOTIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Evaluation  and  Direction  of  Mental  and  Emotional  Guidance. 
—It  has  been  pointed  out  that  mental  and  physical  growth  of  the 
child  progress  together  and  that  there  is  mental  development  for 
each  stage  of  physical  development;  examples  of  this  are  lan¬ 
guage,  memory,  imagination,  and  reasoning  at  corresponding  age 
levels.  Observe  children  in  your  own  home  or  in  neighbors’ 
homes  for  evidence  of  mental  growth.  We  can  help  children 
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further  their  mental  development  by  increasing  their  interest  in 
play  and  by  giving  play  some  wise  direction,  by  helping  them 
to  increase  their  vocabulary,  and  by  guiding  them  in  making 
intelligent  and  discriminating  choices.  Experiences  that,  among 
others,  children  may  have  which  will  give  them  opportunity  for 
mental  development  are  hearing  stories,  conversations,  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  words  and  things,  and  having  contact  with  children 
and  adults.  Later,  of  course,  serious  and  purposeful  mental  guid¬ 
ance  is  applied  by  the  formal  educational  efforts  of  the  school. 
Even  in  school  situations,  however,  the  home  can  be  of  great 
help. 

Child  training  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  if  it 
consisted  merely  in  developing  the  child’s  mental  capacities  and 
in  nurturing  his  better  traits  of  character.  But  he  is  not  made  up 
entirely  of  these.  Cruder  emotions  lie  close  to  the  surface,  as 
Socrates  said  they  did  in  him.  Socrates,  after  expounding  his 
ideas  of  life  and  discussing  them  with  a  group,  as  was  his  way 
of  teaching,  was  questioned  by  the  group  in  this  manner,  “How 
is  it,  Socrates,  that  you  have  such  a  fine  philosophy  of  living  and 
such  a  high  regard  for  goodness,  truth,  and  honor,  when  by  all 
the  rules  of  phrenology  [a  system  which  claims  that  mental 
characteristics  and  powers  can  be  ascertained  by  measuring  and 
studying  the  shape  and  protuberances  of  the  skull  of  the  subject 
under  examination]  you  should  be  a  vicious,  depraved  criminal?” 
He  answered,  “Gentlemen,  all  the  characteristics  and  tendencies 
of  a  criminal  are  present  in  me,  but  I  keep  them  subdued.”  Part  of 
the  work  of  guidance  is  to  keep  subdued  such  undesirable  emo¬ 
tions  as  anger  and  jealousy  and  others  that  we  have  mentioned. 

Well-controlled  emotions  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  individuals 
and  of  society.  The  soul  that  cannot  or  will  not  discipline  his 
emotions  is  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  he  is  a  menace  to  those 
around  him.  It  is  better  to  teach  the  child  self-control  and  self- 
discipline  as  he  is  growing  up  than  to  have  the  world  knock  dis¬ 
cipline  into  him  as  an  adult,  or  to  have  the  lack  of  control  wreck 
his  life,  as  it  surely  will.  Even  children  are  quick  to  recognize 
their  undisciplined  associates. 
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Fundamental  Emotional  Needs  of  Children  and  Adults 

Human  beings  have  fundamental  emotional  needs,  as: 

A  Desire  for  Recognition.— Small  children  bring  things  for 
adults  and  for  other  children  to  admire  and  they  do  things  to 
win  their  approval  and  notice;  they  want  them  to  “come  see” 
what  they  are  building  and  other  things  that  they  have  done  or 
have  made. 

The  high-school  girl  giggles,  paints  her  nails  brilliantly,  wears 
extreme  clothes,  acts  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  manner,  tells  funny 
stories,  competes  in  activities  of  strength  and  skill,  and  tries  to  do 
things  well,  in  order  to  gain  attention  and  approval. 

Adults  all  through  life  try  to  find  legitimate  means  by  which 
to  secure  recognition.  Some  people  try  to  achieve  recognition 
through  wearing  good-looking  and  striking  clothes;  most  people 
attempt  to  achieve  it  by  doing  worth-while  things  well. 

A  Desire  for  New  Experiences— The,  small  child  runs  away 
from  home  and  tries  to  do  things  that  he  sees  others  do  and 
things  others  wouldn’t  think  of  doing. 

The  high-school  youth  wants  to  do  anything  he  has  not  done 
before— such  as  going  new  places,  for  instance,  or  doing  new 
things,  being  impertinent,  or  staying  out  late  to  see  what  will 
happen  when  he  gets  home. 

Adults  go  on  a  vacation  or  read  a  new  book  or  meet  new 
people. 

The  Need  for  Affection  and  Love— The  child  wants  a  smile 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  an  occasional  cuddling. 

This  need  in  high-school  students  is  satisfied  through  the  love 
and  companionship  of  close  friends  and  through  the  affection  of 
their  family. 

Adults  achieve  these  satisfactions  through  friends  and  family. 

The  Need  for  Security  —  Some  ways  by  which  the  feeling  of 
security  can  be  bestowed  are  through  fulfilling  promises,  through 
“untying  the  apron  strings”  gradually,  by  giving  appreciation  for 
a  job  well  done,  by  showing  children  what  they  themselves  can 
do  well,  and  by  helping  them  to  know  correct  social  usage. 
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Management  of  Children 

Gaining  Obedience  and  Cooperation.— Jerry,  aged  six,  was 
building  a  house  of  blocks.  He  lacked  only  a  few  blocks  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  completed  when  his  mother  called  him.  He  did  not  go  until 
he  had  finished  the  house  and  his  mother  punished  him  for  being 
disobedient.  What  do  you  think  of  the  way  Jerry  acted  and  of 
the  way  his  mother  handled  the  situation?  Why  did  he  not  go 
when  she  called?  If  it  had  been  necessary  that  he  come  im¬ 
mediately,  how  could  she  be  sure  that  he  would  come? 

Tommy  was  outside  playing.  His  mother  called  that  in  io 
minutes  it  would  be  time  for  him  to  wash  and  get  ready  for 
lunch.  Why  did  he  obey  so  readily? 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  securing  the  obedience  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  for  securing  their  cooperation  in  problems  of  their  up¬ 
bringing:  use  a  positive  but  not  a  belligerent  manner;  use  a  low 
tone  of  voice  and  a  firm,  calm  voice;  use  few  commands  and  see 
that  they  are  carried  out;  keep  all  promises;  use  do  instead  of 
don’t  (a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  approach);  suggest 
rather  than  command;  and  never  allow  begging  to  prove  effec¬ 
tive.  These  suggestions  also  hold  good  in  other  situations  in  which 
children  are  concerned.  One  mother  says  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  secure  willing  cooperation  and  to  assure  a  pleasant  dis¬ 
position  in  a  child  and  happiness  for  him  is  to  make  or  prepare 
a  place  for  the  child  and  his  possessions.  Things  that  a  child 
greatly  needs  are  playthings  and  a  place  to  play,  attractive 
clothes,  a  toilet,  pets,  flowers,  a  stool  or  chair  to  fit  his  size,  and  a 
place  of  his  own  in  which  to  keep  his  clothes  hung  up  and  an¬ 
other  in  which  to  keep  his  playthings  when  they  are  not  in  use. 

Making  Discipline  Useful  and  Effective Parents  need  a  clearer 
conception  of  discipline  and  its  purposes,  and  of  how  to  use  it. 
They  need  understandings;  they  must  have  quick  perceptions 
so  that  they  can  detect  good  and  bad  attitudes  in  children 
even  before  they  are  translated  into  action.  Dying  notions  of 
discipline  are  that  we  must  punish  each  unsocial  habit;  that 
children  are  naturally  bad  and  we  must  frequently  punish  them; 
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that  children  are  naturally  good  and  we  must  keep  hands  off 
for  fear  of  spoiling  the  outcome;  that  childhood  is  not  real 
living  but  preparation  for  life;  that  spanking  is  the  universal 
method  of  punishment;  and  that  the  child  has  to  be  threatened  or 
bribed  to  make  him  obey. 

A  forward-looking  conception  of  discipline  is  that  it  is  a  way 
to  treat  the  child  so  that  he  may  continue  to  achieve  his  best 
development;  that  the  purpose  of  discipline  is  to  help  the  child 
to  direct  himself;  that  obedience  should  be  something  inside, 
helping  him  to  take  the  responsibility  for  his  own  actions.  The 
more  successful  methods  of  control  are  explanation,  diverting 
attention,  isolation,  ignoring,  and  praise.  Less  successful  methods 
of  control  are  granting  all  the  child’s  desires,  spanking,  bribery, 
ridicule,  and  coaxing. 

Some  good  guiding  principles  of  discipline  are  that  few  com¬ 
mands  bring  better  results  than  many;  do's  bring  better  results 
than  don'ts;  nagging  is  poor  practice;  spanking  is  the  least  suc¬ 
cessful  method  of  punishment  for  the  majority  of  children, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  most  used;  sarcasm  is  one  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  control;  children  tease  each  other  for  the  most  part  to 
get  the  attention  of  adults;  self-control  in  parents  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  self-control  in  children;  some  teasing  between 
children  is  normal,  but  teasing  of  children  by  adults  when  they 
cannot  tease  back  often  leads  to  emotional  upsets;  agreement  of 
parents  on  matters  of  discipline  and  family  control  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  success  of  discipline;  there  is  no  one  formula  for 
bringing  up  children,  but  parents  must  know  their  job  and  it  is 
their  joint  responsibility;  a  balanced  parent  is  consistent  in  his 
own  actions,  acts  as  old  as  he  is,  and  maintains  an  attitude  of 
caution  rather  than  worry  toward  the  child,  remembering  that 
“this,  too,  will  pass.” 

The  only  justifiable  use  of  discipline  is  to  make  the  child 
better.  Discipline,  then,  to  be  useful  must  have  its  right  effect. 
It  must  make  the  child  realize  the  consequences  of  his  actions  to 
himself  and  to  others;  it  must  make  him  “cease  to  do  evil,  learn 
to  do  well.”  All  children  can  be  disciplined  successfully  in  some 
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Courtesy  of  Design  for  Living  and  the  Brooklyn  High  School  for  Homemaking. 

Socially  adjusted  children  enjoy  playing  together. 

way;  they  cannot  all  be  disciplined  alike.  Considerations  in  de¬ 
termining  the  form  of  discipline  are  justice  and  fairness,  the  mo¬ 
tive  behind  the  deed,  and  the  effect  that  discipline  will  have  in  the 
future.  Physical  punishment  should  be  used  sparingly,  if  at  all. 
Have  you  ever  been  punished  when  you  did  not  understand  the 
reason  for  the  punishment  or  did  not  think  that  the  punishment 
was  just?  What  effect  did  it  have  upon  you  afterwards? 

Paula  took  her  new  crayons  and  drew  pictures  on  the  wall. 
She  was  thrilled  over  the  results  and  asked  her  mother  to  look 
at  the  dog  and  automobile  that  she  had  drawn.  Her  mother  was 
greatly  displeased  and  spanked  her  severely.  Why  was  Paula  so 
pleased  with  her  pictures?  What  effect  might  the  punishment  have 
on  her?  What  other  treatment  might  her  mother  have  tried  to 
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prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offense?  Why  did  Paula’s  mother 
punish  her? 

Sally  could  not  get  along  with  other  children  who  were  play¬ 
ing  “house”  in  the  yard.  She  came  in  and  told  her  mother  that 
they  would  not  play  as  she  wanted  them  to  play.  Her  mother 
suggested  that  Sally  might  stay  in  the  house  until  she  could 
think  of  ways  of  playing  with  other  children  happily.  What 
might  Sally  gain  from  this  experience?  Forms  of  discipline  other 
than  punishment  are  praise,  explanation,  approval,  and  redirec¬ 
tion.  Give  illustrations  of  each  form. 

Values  and  Dangers  of  Rewards Robert’s  mother  asked  him 
to  mow  the  small  front  yard,  saying  that  she  was  tired,  and  think¬ 
ing  that  an  eleven-year-old  child  could  do  that  job  as  well  and  as 
easily  as  she.  “How  much  will  you  pay  me?”  Robert  asked.  With 
a  start  she  realized  that  she  had  rewarded  him  for  helping  with 
work  or  for  doing  work  for  so  long  and  for  so  many  times  that 
now  he  had  come  to  expect  and  demand  pay  for  any  responsi¬ 
bility  that  he  assumed  in  the  care  of  the  home.  She  sees  that  this 
has  been  unfair  to  herself  and  to  Robert,  too,  and  resolves  to  set 
about  to  right  this  condition  and  to  change  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Robert.  Occasional  rewards  for  work  well  done  are  pleas¬ 
ant  surprises  and  they  add  to  the  child’s  happiness  and  to  his 
sense  of  being  worth  while.  They  should  not  be  given  in  the 
sense  of  pay  for  the  child’s  normal  share  of  homemaking  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Bribes  are  wrong  in  principle.  “Robert,  if  you  will  wash  the 
dishes  for  me,  I  will  give  you  a  nickel,”  or  “If  you  will  go  to  the 
store  for  me,  I  will  give  you  the  money  to  go  to  the  show,”  sets 
a  bad  precedent  and  makes  Robert  suspect  that  you  doubt  your 
ability  to  give  a  straight-out  order  and  then  to  execute  it. 

Temper  Tantrums  .—Temper  tantrums  in  a  child  cause  the 
family  much  concern  and  occasional  embarrassment.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  foremost  cause  of  temper  tantrums  in  a 
child  is  the  desire  to  gain  his  own  way  (other  occasional,  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  isolated  cases  may  be  caused  by  the  child’s  being 
overtired,  not  well,  or  afraid).  If  he  doesn’t  succeed  in  his  pur- 
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pose  he  has  wasted  considerable  effort  and  becomes  discouraged 
with  trying.  Guiding  children  requires  strength  of  character.  It 
takes  a  strong  soul  to  remain  firm  and  calm  in  discipline  when 
the  child  has  played  his  last  tantrum  card— which  is  stiffening 
his  body  and  holding  his  breath.  At  this  stage  a  quantity  of  cold 
water  dashed  into  his  face  with  quick  surprise  will  surely  “clear 
the  atmosphere”  and  will  discourage  future  occurrences.  Before 
this  stage  is  reached,  however,  walking  off  the  scene  is  effective 
—no  one  enjoys  putting  on  a  show  without  an  audience.  The 
family  needs  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  real  justification  for  a 
temper  tantrum  in  the  child.  “Be  sure  you’re  right,  then  go 
ahead”  is  a  good  motto  here  in  instituting  decisive  action  against 
tantrums.  Punishment  usually  aggravates  the  situation. 

Curiosity Curiosity  plays  a  part  in  the  child’s  development. 
It  would  take  a  wiser  person  than  Solomon  to  answer  all  of  the 
questions  that  children  can  and  do  ask.  But  ordinarily  a  much 
better  job  can  be  done  in  answering  their  questions  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  asked-for  explanations  than  the  individual  is  willing  to 
trouble  himself  to  make.  Dick  was  given  an  old  alarm  clock  as 
a  plaything.  He  asked  his  mother  what  made  the  clock  tick.  She 
answered  that  there  was  a  little  man  inside  tapping  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  A  short  time  later  she  found  the  insides  of  the  clock  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  floor— and  neither  of  the  “little  men”  were  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Correct,  careful  answers  help  the  child  to  learn.  What 
are  some  of  the  interesting  questions  that  you  have  heard  chil¬ 
dren  ask? 

Mary,  who  is  two  years  old,  went  with  her  mother  to  call  on 
a  neighbor.  While  there  she  looked  through  all  the  drawers  of 
the  sewing  machine,  which  was  in  a  room  adjoining  the  living- 
room  where  her  mother  sat  talking,  and  was  taking  everything 
out  of  them.  Why  did  Mary  do  this?  What  should  her  mother 
have  done  about  it  when  she  found  what  Mary  was  doing? 

Imagination  —  Be  prepared  to  tell  some  of  the  imaginary  stories 
you  told  or  acted  out  in  play  in  childhood.  Why  did  you  do 
these  things?  Did  you  think  the  stories  were  really  true  or  did 
you  expect  the  others  to  believe  them  so?  What  are  some  other 
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Curiosity  and  imagination  play  important  parts  in  a  child's  development. 


imaginary  things  that  you  have  heard  children  tell?  These  stories 
and  plays  can  be  expected  in  children  from  four  or  five  until  they 
are  a  few  years  older.  Abe,  aged  four,  ran  into  the  house,  eyes 
big  with  excitement,  saying  two  big  black  bears  were  out  in  the 
yard.  What  should  his  mother  reply  to  this  assertion?  Jackie, 
Tom,  and  Alan  played  “cops  and  robbers”  by  the  hour.  Which, 
if  either,  type  of  imagination  might  tend  to  be  harmful? 

Imagination  should  be  developed  because  of  its  definite  value 
in  life.  The  imagination  of  a  child  enriches  his  existence  and  it 
is  a  learning  medium  that  illuminates  all  that  he  sees,  hears,  and 
studies;  it  opens  up  new  fields  of  experimentation  and  research. 
It  can  be  used  to  motivate  and  inspire.  The  imagination  of  the 
adult  gives  purpose  and  direction  to  his  endeavors.  The  Biblical 
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expression,  “Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish,”  refers  to 
this  particular  kind  of  imagination,  an  imagination  that  has  vision, 
but  that  is  not  just  visionary. 

Fear  in  Children.— What  are  some  fears  that  you  remember 
having  as  a  child  and  how  do  you  account  for  the  existence  of 
those  fears?  What  are  other  fears  that  children  commonly  har- 
bor£  Many  of  the  fears  of  childhood  are  objective;  fears  con¬ 
cerning  animals,  soldiers,  policemen,  and  loud  noises  such  as 
thunder  or  gun  fire,  are  objective  fears.  These  fears  are  acquired 
more  often  than  not  through  suggestions  from  adults  and  some¬ 
times  through  their  use  of  fear  as  a  disciplinary  measure.  Billy’s 
mother  says  the  policeman  will  get  him  if  he  runs  away  from 
home  and  will  keep  him  in  jail.  Alice’s  mother  is  afraid  of  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  so  Alice  is  also  afraid;  she  is  afraid  of  the 
“boogey-man,”  too,  though  she  has  never  seen  him,  because 
mother  says  he  will  get  her  if  she  is  not  a  good  girl.  Objective 
fears  can  be  overcome  by  gradually  familiarizing  the  child  with 
the  object  of  his  fear— Billy  becomes  acquainted  with  the  police¬ 
man  on  the  block  and  finds  that  policemen  are  kindly,  helpful 
men  and  not  ogres;  Mary  finds  that  cows  are  funny  stupid  ani¬ 
mals  but  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Thus  the  new  and  strange 
quickly  become  the  commonplace. 

Objective  fear  is  useful  when  applied  to  self-preservation  and 
right  conduct,  but  even  here  one  should  be  careful  not  to  over¬ 
stimulate  it,  to  make  fear  a  paralyzing  thing.  Rather  it  should  take 
on  the  complexion  of  caution,  which  is  judicious  calculation  for 
safety,  and  which  should  function  within  normal  limits  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  child  from  getting  run  over  by  an  automobile,  from 
being  bitten  by  aggressively  trying  to  make  friends  with  an  un¬ 
friendly  dog,  from  getting  burned  by  fire,  from  falling  off  a  high 
place,  and  from  other  such  common  dangers. 

The  more  intangible,  subjective  type  of  fear  can  also  be  dis¬ 
sipated  and  nullified.  The  child  cannot  be  wholly  protected  from 
fear-producing  experiences,  but  the  family  can  be  in  a  position 
to  eradicate  them  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Terrifying  fan¬ 
tasies  and  imaginary  ghosts  that  may  have  troubled  the  child’s 
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sleep  cannot  stand  the  light  of  laughter,  reason,  and  matter-of- 
factness.  Such  fears  are  deserving  of  your  intelligent  sympathy 
and  the  child  should  not  be  ridiculed  or  criticized  for  having 
them.  Such  imaginary  fears  are  often  instilled  or  aggravated  by 
horror  tales  told  by  mischievous  older  children. 

Jealousy— Whether  or  not  children  are  naturally  jealous,  they 
are  easily  made  so,  and  thought  and  consideration  should  be 
given  to  prevent  the  development  of  jealousy.  Mary,  a  beautiful, 
gentle  four-year-old  child,  had  a  new  baby  sister.  One  day  Mary 
came  into  the  room  while  visitors  were  there;  as  usual,  she  was 
unnoticed.  She  finally  sidled  up  to  her  mother  saying,  “Here  I 
am,  mama.”  How  easy  it  is  for  grown  people  to  misunderstand 
and  to  have  ungrounded  fears— how  much  easier  it  is  for  children 
to  do  so!  Where  the  child  has  had  a  part  in  planning  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  new  baby,  and  has  been  thus  prepared  to  share  with  it, 
this  kind  of  jealousy  is  not  likely  to  appear;  if  it  is  allowed  to  grow 
through  a  lack  of  understanding  and  consideration,  it  will  develop 
selfishness  and  other  unsocial  traits  in  the  older  child. 

Growing  Up—  Helping  the  child  to  grow  up  is  the  duty  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  family.  In  school  we  often  find  among 
children  of  various  ages  those  who  are  babyish  and  who  do  things 
one  would  expect  only  from  a  younger  child.  (For  that  matter, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  adults  who  have  refused  to  grow  up 
and  who  still  act  like  children.)  One  example  of  this  behavior  is 
baby-talk.  Independence  is  not  the  only  indication  that  the  child 
is  growing  up.  Other  indications  are  unselfishness,  no  temper 
tantrums,  few  fears,  the  ability  to  face  difficulties,  good  judgment, 
self-reliance,  emotional  control,  social  poise,  the  ability  to  care 
for  self  physically,  the  ability  to  accept  failure  and  to  be  modest 
about  success,  the  overcoming  of  bad  habits  and  shyness,  and 
standing  up  for  own  rights.  Work  out  ways  and  suggestions  to 
help  children  to  develop  these  desirable  traits. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  like  to  see  too  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders.  Early  experience  with  harsh  realities  and  asso¬ 
ciation  only  with  adults  are  examples  of  possible  causes  of  such 
untimely  maturity. 
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A  CHILD'S  PLAY 

Children  learn  through  play;  it  furnishes  exercise,  entertain¬ 
ment,  appreciations,  and  culture.  Habits,  abilities,  and  personality 
are  developed  through  play.  Even  the  simplest  directed  activity 
develops  muscle  coordination  and  mental  control.  Cooperation, 
sociability,  sympathy,  teamwork,  sharing,  knowing  how  to  live 
and  play  together,  fairness,  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  skill,  rhythm,  friendliness,  kindness,  and  respect 
for  the  rights,  feelings,  and  property  of  others— all  these  are 
among  the  things  learned  in  group  play.  Individual  play  develops 
self-reliance,  imagination,  orderliness,  and  resourcefulness.  Give 
concrete  illustrations  that  show  these  and  other  traits  that  you 
have  observed  children  acquiring  in  play. 

What  are  some  particular  learning  values  inherent  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  jumping  rope;  rook;  “Here  we  dance  looby-loo”;  “The 
farmer’s  in  the  dell”;  tag;  climbing  steps;  playing  with  dolls; 
playing  store,  horse,  house,  or  train;  drop  the  handkerchief;  fox- 
and  geese;  crayons;  molding  clay;  a  blackboard;  scissors;  Tinker 
Toys;  pictures;  a  tricycle;  a  wagon;  garden  tools;  stuffed  ani¬ 
mals;  a  laundry  set;  and  carpenter  tools?  In  what  age  group 
would  you  place  each  of  the  above  interests? 

The  part  for  adults  to  take  in  the  small  child’s  play  should 
largely  be  one  of  guidance,  not  active  participation— guidance 
that  allows  the  child  to  play  largely  in  his  own  way;  that  does 
not  interfere  as  long  as  he  is  employed  in  profitable  play;  that 
leaves  him  alone  except  to  recognize  his  efforts  and  to  show 
interest  in  his  accomplishments;  and  that  lets  him  play  at  a  child’s 
level  rather  than  forcing  him  to  adult  standards.  For  example,  an 
electric  train  is  left  at  Sammy’s  house  at  Christmas.  There  is  some 
doubt  about  whose  train  it  is.  Father  sets  up  the  track,  puts  the 
cars  together,  turns  the  switch,  and  calls  the  stations.  Sammy 
says  he  would  like  to  run  the  train,  but  his  father  says,  “You 
don’t  know  how  to  run  it.  Father  will  help  you.”  Father  must 
be  there  before  Sammy  can  play  with  the  train.  Now  Father  runs 
the  train  himself  while  Sammy  only  watches.  Sammy  would 
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probably  get  more  out  of  his  train  if  allowed  to  run  it  himself, 
You  no  doubt  could  relate  instances  similar  to  this  one. 

Toys  for  Children  of  Different  Ages.— Provision  that  is  made 
for  exercise  and  play  should  not  only  furnish  ample  outlet  for 
physical  energy,  but,  through  simple  toys,  should  enable  the 
child  to  construct  a  little  world  about  him  that  will  interpret  to 
himself  the  big  world  around  him.  Toys  and  play  equipment 
should  be  selected  that  will  best  enable  the  child  to  receive  this 
early  education  and  development  through  his  play.  It  follows, 
then,  that  toys  and  play  equipment  differ  in  suitability  for  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  It  isn’t  long,  for  example,  until  a  baby  outgrows  his 
interest  in  a  rattle-box.  The  pre-school  child  needs  simple  games; 
competitive  games  have  no  place  in  early  childhood.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  offers  suggestions  for  playthings  and  play  equipment 
for  children  at  different  ages. 


Birth  to  One 
Year 

Two  and 
Three  Years 

Four  to  Five 
Years 

Five  to  Six 
Years 

Seven  to  Eight 
Years 

Brightly  col- 

Kiddie  Kar 

Laundry  set 

Garden  tools 

Garden  tools 

ored  rubber 

Heavy  iron 

Broom  and 

Playhouse 

Playhouse 

balls 

wheel- 

dust-pan 

Dump-truck 

Erector  sets 

Rubber  doll 

barrow  or 

Play  dishes 

Doll 

Tinker  Toys 

Tinker-toy  doll 

car 

Cooking 

Toilet  set 

W  agon 

Rubber  teeth- 

Small  chair 

utensils 

Dishes 

Co  w-b  oy  outfits 

ing  ring 

and  table 

Doll,  bed, 

Building  toys 

and  toy  guns 

Strong  celluloid 

Swing 

trunk,  and 

Black-board 

Adults’  shoes 

rattle 

Sand  box  and 

clothes 

Telephone 

and  clothes 

Spools  on 

shovel 

Doll  carriage 

Iron  bar,  four 

Sewing  kits 

string 

Board  and 

Black-board 

feet  from 

Pets 

Spoon  and  pan 

steps  to 

and  cray- 

ground 

Carpenter  sets 

Metal  cup 

walk  on 

ons 

Swing 

Coping  saws 

Clothes  pins 

Pull-and- 

Blunt  scissors 

Large  wagon 

Play  furniture 

A  baby-pen 

push  toys 

Tricycle 

Boxes 

Illustrated  story 

Balls 

Carpenter 

Sand  pile 

books 

Doll  and 

tools  and 

See-saw 

Basket  ball 

blanket 

nails 

Slides 

Carts 

Play  dishes 

Small  wagon 

Dish-washing 

See-saw 

Washable 

Iron  cars 

set 

Old  tires 

doll 

Boxes 

Table  and 

Climbing  bars 

Cymbals 

Bean  bag 
Swing 

Water-colors 

Drum 

chairs 

Costumes 

Swing 
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What  characteristics  of  appropriate  toys  are  to  be  seen  here? 


A  good  toy  is  one  made  of  strong  materials,  well  put  together, 
so  that  it  will  be  durable.  This  kind  of  toy  prevents  destructive¬ 
ness  and  makes  for  economy  in  toys.  The  toy  should  be  simple 
and  well  proportioned,  so  that  the  child  can  handle  it  easily. 
It  should  be  attractive,  inexpensive,  and  easily  cleaned  by  washing 
or  scrubbing.  If  color  is  used  on  the  toy  in  any  way,  it  should  be 
fast  to  washing;  paint  should  not  come  off  or  fade.  It  must  be 
suited  to  the  child’s  age  and  to  his  interests.  If  the  child  can  do 
several  things  with  one  toy  he  will  enjoy  it  for  a  much  longer 
time. 

Poor  playthings  are  those  that  develop  habits  of  laziness,  care¬ 
lessness,  and  extravagance;  those  that  demand  entertainment  from 
others;  and  those  that  retard  the  child’s  development.  Some  dis¬ 
courage  resourcefulness;  others  fail  to  stimulate  any  kind  of 
activity;  many  provide  too  much  repetition  without  progress; 
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and  some  are  too  discouraging  for  the  child.  Those  toys  are 
harmful  that  cause  either  physical  strain,  nervous  strain,  or  phys¬ 
ical  injury,  or  that  are  unhygienic.  Describe  individual  toys  that 
you  have  seen  which  fit  the  standards  for  a  good  toy  and  others 
that  have  bad  features.  Collect  or  borrow  an  exhibit  of  toys  and 
classify  them  as  to  suitability  for  age  groups  and  according  to 
how  they  develop  the  child.  Consider  such  possibilities  as  these: 
aid  in  dramatic  play;  develop  the  child  physically;  develop  the 
senses;  develop  the  mentality  (educational  toys);  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  social  development. 

It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  give  a  child  too  many  toys  at  one  time, 
since  to  do  so  teaches  the  child  to  expect  too  much.  He  is  likely 
to  become  more  resourceful  when  playing  with  a  smaller  number. 
When  allowed  too  many  toys  he  is  likely  to  become  excited, 
nervous,  and  fretful. 

Children  can  be  helped  to  learn  to  put  their  toys  away  by 
providing  a  convenient  place  to  store  them.  This  learning  should 
tend  to  develop  neatness  in  other  situations. 

Respect  for  playthings  and  property  can  be  encouraged  in 
many  ways.  Providing  strong  things  with  which  to  play,  show¬ 
ing  the  child  how  to  handle  playthings  and  giving  him  praise  for 
careful  handling;  providing  things  that  will  allow  an  outlet  for 
the  child’s  normal  energies  and  interests,  and  showing  respect 
for  the  child’s  property  all  contribute  to  that  end. 

Stories  for  Children  .—Many  high-school  and  college  girls  and, 
be  it  known,  even  boys  earn  money  by  staying  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  taking  care  of  them.  One  who  is  going  to  do 
this  should  know,  among  other  things,  how  to  quiet  children 
when  they  are  frightened,  how  to  make  them  feel  secure  at  all 
times,  how  to  assist  them  to  bed,  and  how  to  tell  them  stories. 
What  are  some  other  situations  in  which  the  ability  to  tell  good 
stories  well  is  an  asset? 

The  selection  of  stories  for  children  requires  discrimination, 
whether  the  stories  be  told  directly,  heard  over  the  radio,  01 
read,  and  whether  the  audience  is  made  up  of  older  children  or 
those  quite  young.  Stories  heard  over  the  radio  present  problems 
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in  some  homes:  an  older  sister  insists  on  listening  to  a  serial  in 
which  true  love,  as  usual,  is  running  anything  but  smoothly,  a 
story  that  is  not  what  her  younger  brother  would  choose;  he  lis¬ 
tens  to  it,  however,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  is  not  elevated 
thereby.  Another  thrilling,  exciting  story  is  scheduled  at  an  hour 
that  interferes  sadly  with  Junior’s  regular  bed  time,  but  he  just 
can’t  bear  to  miss  it;  neither  can  he  go  to  sleep  for  a  long  time 
afterward  because  of  his  excitement,  and  because  of  his  inter¬ 
rupted  and  disturbed  routine.  Gruesome  tales,  horror  stories,  and 
suggestive  narrations  have  no  place  either  in  early  or  in  later 
childhood.  Wholesome  stories  that  provoke  humor,  that  depict 
beauty,  and  that  portray  and  interpret  life  as  he  knows  it,  in 
rhythmic  measure  and  in  pleasing  language,  are  the  stories  that 
a  child  will  enjoy. 

Both  the  content  and  the  form  of  stories  should  belong  to  the 
child’s  world  and  it  is  only  to  that  kind  that  he  will  give  spon¬ 
taneous  attention.  They  should  begin  with  the  familiar  and  im¬ 
mediate  and  should  thoroughly  establish  and  interpret  that,  while 
the  child  is  young,  and  then  gradually  lead  on  further  to  the 
“there”  and  “then.” 

The  first  stories,  those  up  until  the  child  is  past  six  years  old, 
usually,  must  picture  a  world  of  sounds  and  smells,  tastes  and 
feelings  and  contacts;  early  stories  must  be  of  activities  and  full 
of  moving  objects.  They  must  be  completely  his  stories,  with 
his  own  familiar  little  self  moving  in  his  own  familiar  setting. 
Analyze  “The  Three  Bears”  with  these  measuring  points  in  mind 
and  you  will  then  understand  its  lasting  and  perennial  popularity 
among  young  children.  And  have  you  noticed  that  these  children 
do  not  object  to  over-and-over  repetition  of  the  same  stories  until 
they  have  outgrown  them?  That  is  because  such  stories  vivify  and 
deepen  a  child’s  enjoyment  and  his  sense  of  the  only  relationship 
that  he  feels  keenly— the  relationship  of  himself  to  something  that 
he  knows  well.  Animals,  himself,  and  his  immediate  environment 
pretty  well  cover  his  field  of  interest— and  he  demands  that  these 
familiars  go  trooping  across  the  stage  in  stories.  He  does  not  care 
for  plot— it  confuses  him.  Simplicity  and  continuity  in  phrase 
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structure  are  essential.  The  typical  relationships  that  the  four  or 
five  year  old  uses  to  bind  his  world  together  into  experiences 
that  he  can  understand  and  interpret  are  his  own  concrete  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  and  the  common  use  for  things;  “What’s  it 
for?”  is  the  thing  that  he  perhaps  most  often  wants  to  know. 
Trying  to  follow  through  a  story  that  presents  experiences  which 
he  has  not  lived  through  brings  him  only  strain  and  confusion. 
He  learns  by  experiencing,  not  by  hearing. 

Young  children  do  not  find  the  preposterous  humorous  until 
they  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  usual  and  the  ordinary. 
So  the  bizarre,  the  strange,  and  the  unreal  present  no  absurdity, 
no  incongruity  to  them. 

For  children  up  to  six  years  old,  most  fairy  tales  confuse  rather 
than  develop  the  imagination,  because  their  content  contains 
cruelty,  trickery,  economic  inequality,  and  unreality— factors 
that  are  unfamiliar  to  the  younger  child.  Judge  “Beauty  and  the 
Beast”  in  the  light  of  this  fact  and  decide  to  what  age  it  would 
make  an  appeal. 

Every  story,  for  the  young  child,  must  have  a  pattern  that  is 
pleasing  and  understandable;  if  the  pattern  repeats  and  rein¬ 
forces  itself  the  better  it  pleases  the  child.  Stories  and 
verse  patterns  that  illustrate  this  characteristic  and  that  have  an 
almost  universal  appeal  to  little  children  are  “Mother  Goose 
Rhymes,”  “The  Gingerbread  Boy,”  “Three  Little  Pigs,”  and 
such  stories.  Do  you  remember  the  one  out  of  your  own  early 
childhood  where  “the  rat  began  to  gnaw  the  rope,  the  rope  be¬ 
gan  to  hang  the  butcher,  the  butcher  began  to  kill  the  cow,  the 
cow  began  to  give  the  milk . . .”  and  so  on? 

Legends,  myths,  and  fables  belong  to  later  childhood;  their 
beauty  and  richness  are  lost  if  they  are  given  too  soon.  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  life  of  other  peoples,  and  of  earlier  periods  of 
history  may  better  be  reserved  until  the  child  has  a  clearer  con¬ 
ception  of  time  and  place  in  relation  to  events.  Fairy  stories  and 
simple  fanciful  tales  fascinate  this  age  group,  particularly  if  they 
present  the  wonder  and  the  imaginative  appeal  of  the  unreal 
without  emphasis  on  gruesome  and  unwholesome  elements;  the 
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“Paul  Bunyan  and  His  Big  Blue  Ox”  stories  are  typically  satis- 
fying. 

Suggested  Books  for  the  Youngest  Family  Members 

Anonymous,  My  Automobile  Book  (New  York,  Samuel  Gabriel 
Sons). 

- ,  Our  Animal  Friends  (New  York,  Platt  and  Monk  Co.). 

- ,  The  Boat  Book  (New  York,  Samuel  Gabriel  Sons). 

- ,  The  Railway  Book  (New  York,  Samuel  Gabriel  Sons). 

Baker  and  Baker,  Four  Little  Rabbits  (Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.). 

Baruch,  Dorothy,  A  Day  with  Betty  Ann  (New  York,  Harper  and 
Bros.),  stories  of  a  three-year-old’s  day. 

Beskow,  Elsa,  The  Wee  Little  Old  Wo?nan  (New  York,  Harper  and 
Bros.),  pictures  and  text. 

“Cheerie”  Series  for  Little  Tots  (New  York,  John  C.  Winsted  Co.), 
Set  A,  including  Little  Black  Sambo ,  Gingerbread  Boy,  The 
Three  Bears,  and  The  Little  Red  Hen. 

Jones,  Wilfred,  Stories  from  the  Bible  (New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.). 

Martin,  May,  The  First  Picture  Book  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Co.). 

Milne,  A.  A.,  When  We  Were  Very  Young  (New  York,  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  Co.). 

Mitchell,  Lucy,  Here  and  Now  Story  Book  (New  York,  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co.). 

Reed  and  Lee,  An  Airplane  Ride  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons). 

The  Big  Book  of  Engines  (London,  Blackie  and  Sons,  Ltd.). 
Wright,  Blanch,  The  Real  Mother  Goose  (New  York,  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  Co.). 

Conditions  are  favorable  for  story-telling  when  everybody  can 
see  and  hear;  when  the  voice  of  the  teller  is  expressive;  when  she 
looks  at  the  children  as  the  story  is  told;  and  when  she  lets  the 
children  participate  if  possible.  If  a  story  is  being  read,  the  reader 
looks  up  from  the  page  as  much  as  possible  and  reads  as  if  she 
were  telling  the  story. 

We  give  children  stories  for  entertainment,  information,  and 
relish.  It  is  even  more  important  to  get  children  to  create  stories 
of  their  own,  to  get  them  to  play  with  words.  We  must  be  care¬ 
ful,  then,  how  we  say  things  to  them,  not  merely  what  we  say; 
we  should  speak  in  rhythm  and  should  use  pleasing  sounds. 
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Music  for  Children—  Children  all  like  rhythm  and  most  of  them 
like  to  sing.  Songs,  singing  games,  and  musical  recordings  make 
their  contribution  to  the  child’s  musical  education;  many  of  them 
are  written  especially  for  children.  Songs  for  the  Little  Child ,  by 
Baker  and  Kohlsaat,  published  by  the  Abingdon  Press,  and  Sing¬ 
ing  Time ,  by  Coleman  and  Thorne,  published  by  John  Day  Co., 
are  good  collections  of  songs  for  children,  to  mention  only  two. 
Children  enjoy  music  that  expresses  action,  and  that  has  a  definite 
melody  and  a  decided  rhythm.  Music  is  of  value  to  children  in 
that  it  trains  their  ear  for  harmony,  it  develops  their  sense  of 
rhythm,  and  it  gives  them  a  feeling  of  joy  and  happiness. 

PLANNING  FOR  A  PLAY  SCHOOL 

If  students  have  an  opportunity  to  study  children  m  action, 
through  observation  of  them  and  through  contacts  with  them, 
the  problem  of  child  care  and  guidance  becomes  real  and  im¬ 
mediate.  A  play  school,  composed  of  young  children,  provides 
opportunity  for  a  common  experience  with  children  so  that  class 
discussion  may  deal  with  situations  observed  by  all  and  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all.  A  play  school  in  which  children  engage  in  both  di¬ 
rected  and  free  play  together  gives  students  a  chance  to  observe, 
first  hand,  how  children  play  and  how  they  act  and  behave.  It 
reveals  their  character  traits,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  in¬ 
terests  and  abilities,  and  their  health  problems.  It  provides  the 
opportunity  to  work  together  in  acquiring  some  degree  of  ability 
in  solving  problems  that  arise  in  normal  contacts  with  children. 
In  it  students  study  children,  not  about  them. 

If  a  play  school  is  managed  as  a  true  class  project,  purposed, 
planned,  executed,  and  the  results  evaluated  by  the  class  itself, 
the  class  will  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  learning  comes  as  a 
result  of  the  situation  itself.  The  child-care  class  work  will  take 
on  a  new  significance,  and  the  activities  and  problems  for  group 
discussion  may  well  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  play  school  itself. 
You  will  need  to  make  your  plans  well  and  to  organize  and  guide 
your  play  group  properly. 
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The  Organization  of  the  Play  School—  In  general  a  play  school 
is  on  the  order  of  a  nursery  school.  An  hour  and  a  half  each  day 
for  one  school  week  of  five  days  is  to  be  set  aside  as  the  period 
of  actual  observance  of  the  children.  The  hours  from  9:00  a.m. 
to  10:30  a.m.  are  probably  the  best,  though  an  afternoon  sched¬ 
ule  can  be  used— say  from  2:30  p.m.  until  4:00  p.m.  An  earlier 
afternoon  schedule  would  interfere  with  the  nap  period  of  most 
of  the  children. 

Methods  of  securing  children  for  the  play  school  will  vary 
with  the  community.  Mothers  are  usually  glad  to  cooperate,  but 
they  should  not  expect  to  remain  in  the  room  with  their  children. 
High-school  students  themselves  usually  can  recruit  the  group. 
These  avenues  failing,  others  are  open,  such  as  help  from  chil¬ 
dren’s  organizations. 

Preparation  will  involve  making  the  room  attractive,  arranging 
play  space,  and  collecting  play  materials;  planning  the  procedure 
and  the  schedule;  and  allotting  responsibility  for  jobs  and  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  director  and  her  assistants.  The  assistants  will  be  vari¬ 
ous  students  in  turn.  The  main  body  of  the  class  will  observe  the 
activities  of  the  group  and  take  notes  for  discussion;  jobs  may  be 
rotated,  but  the  teacher-director  should  be  in  charge. 

Students  who  are  observing  should  remain  inconspicuous  and 
in  the  background.  They,  and  those  helping  with  the  direction 
on  any  day,  may  laugh  with  the  children,  but  never  at  them. 
Discipline  should  be  firm,  but  never  harsh.  The  children  should 
be  kept  busy  with  legitimate  occupation,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  help  to  do  things.  Reasons  why  things  are  done  are  given  to 
the  children  when  advisable  and  whenever  possible. 

Permanent  and  inexpensive  equipment  for  a  play  school  may 
well  be  the  following: 

1.  Sand  table  (use  a  box) 

2.  Table  and  chair  from  apple  or  orange  crates  (Chair  height  so 
feet  can  be  on  floor;  chairs  with  backs;  chairs  that  can  be  car¬ 
ried;  a  table  can  be  made  from  saw-horses  12  to  18  inches  from 
the  floor) 

3.  Play  furniture  (may  be  made  from  fruit  boxes) 

4.  Low  shelves  and  cupboards 
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5.  Boxes  to  fit  shelves 

6.  Low  black-board,  or  shelves  or  steps  to  reach  the  regular  board 

7.  See-saw 

8.  Child’s  broom  and  other  miniature  adult  equipment 

9.  Low  hooks  on  a  2X4~inch  board  that  can  be  hung  anywhere 

10.  Washing  facilities  (steps  may  be  used  to  reach  regular  wash¬ 
basin) 

11.  Picture  books 

12.  Scissors  with  blunt  ends 

13.  Crayolas 

14.  Molding  clay 

15.  Paper  and  cardboard 

16.  Spools  on  shoe-strings 

17.  Scrap  books 

1 8.  Painting  books 

19.  Pictures  to  copy 

20.  Hammer,  nails,  saw,  and  wood;  something  to  hammer  on 

21.  Walking  board  to  put  on  low  chairs 

22.  Ladders 

23.  Packing  boxes 

24.  Bottles  and  stoppers 

25.  Scrap  boxes  with  all  kinds  of  materials  and  colors 

The  first  day  the  teacher  will  assemble  the  play  group,  which 
has  been  met  by  a  reception  committee,  telling  her  name  and 
asking  the  children’s  names.  The  routine  could  be  settled  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows: 

1.  Story-telling  by  one  of  the  students  who  has  prepared  and  prac¬ 
tised  for  the  story  presentation  after  a  class  discussion  of  suitable 
stories  (It  may  be  a  different  student  for  each  day.) 

2.  Tomato  juice  or  milk  refreshment  for  the  play  group 

3.  Toilet  aid  for  the  children  (Children  should  be  taught  to  wash 
their  hands  afterward.) 

4.  Individual  or  group  play  with  toys,  crayons,  black-board,  sand  pile, 
swing,  or  whatever  has  been  provided  (Allow  children  to  choose 
playthings  undirected  as  much  as  possible,  but  teach  taking  turns 
if  necessary.) 

5.  Give  a  drink  of  water  to  each  child  who  wants  one  and  help  the 
children  put  away  toys  and  other  playthings 

6.  Rest  period,  if  thought  desirable,  for  about  five  minutes  of  limp 
relaxation 

7.  Games,  for  group  play,  directed  by  the  game  director  (Games 
must  be  simple  and  may  be  the  same  each  day.  Do  not  allow  the 
students  to  play  the  games  for  the  children.  Play  may  be  of  the 
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imaginative  sort,  the  children  being  animals— ducks,  elephants,  and 
so  forth.  Suitable  games  should  have  been  previously  discussed. 

You  will  want  to  list  certain  things  for  observation.  Since  it 
will  be  impossible  for  students  to  observe  closely  every  child  who 
is  in  the  group,  each  student  should  be  responsible  for  the  one 
child  in  whom  she  is  particularly  interested.  The  following  are 
suggested  points  of  interest  for  respective  days  of  observation: 

First  Day: 

Did  the  children  get  acquainted  with  each  other  easily? 

What  did  the  children  do  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other? 

Did  all  of  the  children  join  in  the  group  games? 

If  some  did  not  play,  why  do  you  think  they  did  not? 

Second  Day: 

Which  of  the  toys  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  and  why? 

If  there  were  arguments  over  toys,  how  were  they  settled? 

Were  most  of  the  activities  started  by  the  children? 

Third  Day: 

Do  you  notice  any  indications  of  habits  being  formed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  of  the  regular  activities  (such  as  standing  in  line, 
washing  hands  without  urging,  waiting  for  others)? 

List  evidences  that  children  feel  more  at  ease  than  when  they  first 
came. 

On  the  two  remaining  days  students  record  other  interesting 
and  pertinent  observations  that  they  have  made  about  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  children.  Observation  should  be  made  on  the  group 
regarding  the  following  points: 

General  Observations: 

What  evidences  of  good  or  poor  health  did  you  see? 

Did  all  the  children  join  in  the  group  games  or  play? 

How  did  children  part  from  their  mothers? 

What  evidences  did  you  see  that  the  children  did  or  did  not  enjoy 
the  activities? 

What  traits  of  character  did  you  see  displayed? 

Which  children  showed  evidences  of  fatigue  and  how  do  you 
account  for  it? 

What  points  of  language  interest  did  you  note  on  the  part  of  the 
children? 

What  changes  did  you  note  in  the  general  behavior  of  the  group 
by  the  end  of  the  week?  What  in  the  behavior  of  your  indi¬ 
vidual  child? 
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We  shall  not  concern  ourselves  here  with  such  important  sci¬ 
entific  phases  of  the  pre-natal  life  of  the  infant  as  those  pertaining 
to  the  physiological  aspects  of  reproduction,  embryonic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  care  during  pregnancy.  Sources  of  information  on 
these  important  phases  are  indicated  in  the  suggested  list  of  read¬ 
ings  at  the  close  of  this  unit. 

Our  discussion  starts  with  the  care  and  development  of  the  in¬ 
fant  from  birth,  when  the  long  nine  months  of  waiting  for  his 
arrival  are  happily  over  and  when  the  baby’s  family  and  house¬ 
hold  begin  on  his  routine  care.  (As  a  matter  of  legal  protection 
for  the  baby  we  hope  that  the  fact  of  his  birth  has  been  regis¬ 
tered.)  It  goes  with  him  through  the  precarious  period  of  in¬ 
fancy  and  the  interesting  period  of  childhood.  It  indicates  the 
care  that  will  be  necessary  and  gives  evidence  of  normal,  and 
therefore  expected,  physical  and  mental  development  through 
these  growing  years. 

Important  factors  contributing  to  the  physical  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child  are  sufficient  rest  and  sleep,  bathing,  exer¬ 
cise,  elimination,  proper  clothing,  protection  against  disease,  and 
correct  diet.  Each  of  these  factors  will  now  be  discussed. 

THE  CHILD'S  FOOD 

Breast  Feeding.— Correct  diet  is  the  most  important  single  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  a  mother  should  nurse  her  baby,  as  nothing  can  fully  take 
the  place  of  mothers’  milk.  Even  partial  breast  feeding  is  better 
than  none  at  all.  Statistics  show  that  breast-fed  babies  have  a 
considerable  advantage  over  those  partly  breast  fed  and  a  great 
advantage  over  those  entirely  bottle  fed;  by  far  the  biggest  per¬ 
centage  of  deaths  occur  among  those  infants  that  are  bottle  fed. 

The  advantages  obtained  from  using  human  milk  rather  than 
cows’  milk  for  infant  feeding  result  in  large  part  from  the 
difference  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  ingredients  found  in 
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the  two  kinds  of  milk.  The  following  table  compares  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  two. 


TABLE  XXVII 
Composition  of  Milk 


Type 

Water 

Casein 

Albumin 

Total 

Proteins 

Fat 

Milk 

Sugar 

Ash 

Cows’  milk  . . 

87.17 

3.02 

o-53 

3-55 

3.64 

4.88 

0.7 1 

Human  milk. 

8741 

1.03 

1.26 

2.29 

2.78 

6.21 

0.31 

There  are  many  points  of  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
milk.  Although  human  milk  contains  about  the  same  amount  of 
fat,  there  is  more  sugar  and  less  protein.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the 
protein  in  human  milk  is  in  the  form  of  albumins,  whereas  in 
cows’  milk  only  one-fifth  is  in  that  form,  the  remainder  being  in 
the  form  of  casein,  a  protein  that  is  probably  less  digestible. 
Cows’  milk  has  more  protein,  for  cows  need  to  produce  “beef” 
fast  in  calves;  babies  need  to  be  more  deliberate  about  their  grow¬ 
ing.  Cows’  milk  has  a  tendency  to  curdle  in  the  stomach  into 
tough  masses  that  are  comparatively  hard  to  digest.  The  fat 
globules  in  human  milk  are  much  smaller  than  they  are  in  cows’ 
milk  and  are  therefore  easier  to  digest. 

Most  mothers  who  for  months  previous  to  confinement  have 
had  a  diet  adequate  in  all  essentials  find  themselves  biologically 
able  to  nurse  their  babies.  Dietary  essentials  in  pregnancy  are 
indicated  on  page  201.  Diet  in  lactation  follows  this  same  diet 
pattern;  in  lactation,  a  copious  liquid  intake  is  advisable,  since 
milk  is  largely  water  (over  87  per  cent). 

Artificial  Feeding  of  lnjants.-Wh.zn  breast  feeding  for  some 
reason  is  not  advisable  or  possible,  a  substitute  must  be  found. 
Usually  the  effort  to  imitate  human  milk  is  made  by  “modifying” 
cows’  milk.  The  advice  of  a  physician  or  a  nutrition  specialist 
should  be  followed  in  the  feeding  formula  substituted  in  the  place 
of  breast  milk.  In  modifying  milk  the  general  method  is  to  bring 
the  protein  and  ash  to  the  right  proportion  by  dilution  of  the 
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cows’  milk  with  water,  then  to  add  lactose  sugar  to  increase  the 
calorie  value  of  the  formula. 

Modification  of  Cows'  Milk—  If  cows’  milk  is  diluted  half  and 
half  with  water,  the  amount  of  protein  is  the  same  as  in  human 
milk.  At  the  same  time  the  fat  and  sugar  content  has  been  diluted, 
but  no  more  fat  is  added;  the  additional  calorie  value  needed  is 
supplied  by  additional  sugar. 

The  following  problem  merely  illustrates  how  artificial  feed¬ 
ing  formulae  are  calculated: 

1.  45  calories  per  day  per  pound  of  infant  weight  is  fed. 

2.  1.5  oz.  of  milk  per  day  per  pound  of  infant  weight  is  fed. 

3.  1  oz.  of  milk  yields  21  calories. 

4.  The  age  in  months  +  2  =  number  of  oz.  of  diluted  liquid  milk 
given  per  feeding. 

Problem:  Work  out  a  formula  for  a  four  months’  old  baby  weighing 

10  lbs. 

Solution: 

1.  The  baby  will  need  10  X  45  calories,  or  450  calories,  daily. 

2.  The  baby  will  need  10  X  1.5  oz.,  or  15  oz.,  of  milk  daily. 

3.  The  baby  will  need  4  (age  in  months)  +  2  (see  4  above)  =  6 
oz.  of  diluted  milk  per  feeding.  It  will  average  5  regular  feedings 
daily. 

4.  The  15  oz.  of  milk  needed  will  furnish  15  X  21,  or  315,  calories. 
Since  450  calories  are  needed,  135  additional  calories  must  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  some  kind  of  sugar.  This  number  of 
calories  will  be  supplied  by  2  Tbsp.  +  2  tsp.  of  sugar. 

5.  If  5  feedings,  of  6  oz.  each,  of  diluted  milk  are  to  be  given,  and 
15  oz.  of  this  liquid  is  milk,  then  15  oz.  of  water  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  milk  to  give  the  30-oz.  quantity  wanted  daily.  The 
2  Tbsp.  +  2  tsp.  of  sugar  added  makes  up  the  formula  for  a  24- 
hour  food  supply  for  this  4-months-old  infant  weighing  10  lbs. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  canned  evaporated  milk  lends  itself 
to  compounding  a  feeding  formula  for  infants.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  evaporated  milk  has  60  per  cent  of  the  original 
water  removed.  To  make  evaporated  milk  equivalent  to  whole 
milk  (for  all  practical  purposes),  add  to  it  an  equal  amount  of 
water;  for  the  infant’s  formula  this  water  should  be  freshly 
boiled  and  cooled.  The  advantage  of  using  evaporated  milk  in- 
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Proper  diet  throughout  infancy  and  childhood  produces  fine  results. 

stead  of  whole,  fresh  cows’  milk  is  that  the  composition  of 
evaporated  milk  is  always  constant  and  the  milk  is  made  free 
from  bacteria  in  canning.  Moreover,  it  can  be  carried  anywhere 
and  is  free  from  spoilage  until  the  can  is  opened.  Condensed  milk 
—evaporated  milk  with  considerable  sugar  added— is  not  generally 
practicable  to  use  in  working  out  a  formula. 

Goats’  milk  is  not  generally  recommended  by  physicians  for  a 
baby’s  feeding  formula,  principally  because  of  usual  incon¬ 
venience  in  the  supply  and  because  most  goats’  milk  supply 
sources  are  not  equipped  to  pasteurize  it,  and,  unless  pasteurized, 
any  milk  is  a  possible  source  of  Malta  fever.  The  only  possible 
advantage  of  goats’  milk  over  cows’  milk  is  that  the  former  has 
a  smaller  fat  globule,  which  makes  it  a  little  easier  to  digest; 
goats’  milk  has  about  i  per  cent  higher  fat  content. 

There  is  not  much  justification  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary  foods  for  babies,  since  the  same  things  provided  by  them 
can  be  purchased  much  cheaper  in  other  ways. 
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Frequency  and  Regularity  of  Feedings.— A  normally  robust 
baby  can  be  put  on  a  four-hour  feeding  schedule;  the  puny  one 
should  be  fed  every  three  hours.  Fifteen  minutes  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  each  feeding.  Wake  the  child,  if  necessary,  to  give  him 
his  regular  feeding,  but  once  the  habit  is  well  established  he  usu¬ 
ally  will  awake  on  schedule  for  his  feeding.  The  2-a.m.  feeding 
may  be  omitted.  By  the  tenth  month  he  can  be  put  on  three  meals 
a  day,  and  the  meals  are  spaced  about  5  hours  apart. 

Necessary  Additions  and  Extensions  .—Milk,  even  human  milk, 
is  low  in  the  essential  constituents,  vitamin  C,  vitamin  D,  and 
iron,  so  additions  must  be  made  to  supply  this  lack.  Either  orange 
juice  or  tomato  juice  will  supply  the  vitamin  C  needs;  start  with 
a  half-teaspoonful  to  begin  with;  soon  increase  to  a  teaspoonful, 
and  by  the  time  the  child  is  three  months  old  increase  to  two 
tablespoonfuls.  Sunshine  is  so  uncertain  and  undependable  as  a 
source  of  vitamin  D  that  it  is  routine  practice  now  to  include 
vitamin  D  in  every  baby’s  diet  in  the  form  of  fish-liver  oil;  start 
with  a  few  drops  daily  and  increase  to  two  teaspoons  daily  by 
the  time  the  child  is  four  months  old.  Both  additions  should  be 
started  early  in  life,  as  early  as  the  third  week.  Orange  or  tomato 
juice  furnishes  some  iron  as  well  as  vitamin  C. 

Since  milk  is  lacking  or  inadequate  in  certain  essentials,  if  a 
baby  is  kept  on  milk  too  long  to  the  exclusion  of  other  foods  his 
development  will  be  retarded.  At  the  age  of  five  or  six  months 
strained  cereals  and  vegetables  should  be  gradually  added.  Vege¬ 
table  juices  give  way  by  degrees  to  vegetable  pulp,  which  is  made 
by  putting  thoroughly  cooked  vegetables  such  as  peas,  spinach, 
and  carrots,  through  a  fine  sieve;  they  can  be  purchased  as  ready- 
canned  pulp.  Cereals  are  first  given  as  gruel  and  later  in  thicker 
consistency.  Egg  yolk  (soft-boiled  and  creamy)  is  added  to  the 
baby’s  diet  by  the  sixth  month.  These  early  and  later  additions 
supply  needed  vitamins,  protein,  and  minerals,  and  give  the  child 
a  variety  of  food  tastes.  They  are  fed  to  the  baby,  a  few  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  at  a  time,  at  one  of  the  regular  nursing  periods.  By  the 
time  he  is  twelve  months  old  he  can  be  weaned  from  the  bottle 
or  breast,  and  a  quart  of  milk  should  be  incorporated  into  his 
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daily  diet  in  the  form  of  beverage,  or  with  his  cereal,  or  in  dishes 
:such  as  soups,  custards,  and  puddings.  The  following  daily  plan 
for  infant  feeding  gives  a  recommended  detailed  feeding  schedule 
for  babies. 

First  Month:  Feedings  at  6  and  io  a.m.  and  2,  6,  and  10  p.m.;  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  second  week,  2  drops  of  cod-liver  oil  at  the  10  a.m. 
feeding  time,  increasing  gradually  to  lA  tsp.  by  fourth  week. 

.. Second  Month:  Same  spacing  of  feedings.  One  tsp.  of  orange  or 
tomato  juice  diluted  with  1  tsp.  of  water  at  10  a.m.  feeding. 
Gradually  increase  to  1  Tbsp.  of  undiluted  orange  or  tomato  juice 
by  end  of  month.  Gradually  increase  the  cod-liver  oil  to  1  tsp. 
Third  Month:  Same  spacing  of  feedings.  Gradually  increase  the  cod- 
liver  oil  to  2  tsp.  and  the  orange  juice  to  2  Tbsp.  daily. 

Fourth  Month:  Omit  the  10  p.m.  feeding.  Feed  1  tsp.  cooked  cereal 
with  the  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  feedings,  increasing  this  amount  to  2 
tsp.  with  each  of  these  two  feedings  by  end  of  this  month.  Give 
Vi  tsp.  egg  yolk  with  2  p.m.  feeding,  increasing  to  1  egg  yolk  by 
end  of  month. 

Fifth  Month:  Feedings  at  6  and  10  a.m.  and  2  and  6  p.m.  Add  1  tsp. 
cooked,  strained  vegetable  pulp  to  2  p.m.  feeding,  increasing  grad¬ 
ually  to  1  Tbsp.  Pulp  may  be  carrots,  peas,  or  spinach,  or  a  mixture 
of  them. 

; Sixth  Month:  Add  1  tsp.  fruit  pulp  as  well  as  the  vegetable  pulp  to 
the  2  p.m  feeding.  Pulp  may  be  prunes,  apples,  apricots,  or  ripe 
bananas. 

1 Seventh  Month:  Give  1  Tbsp.  baked  and  mashed  potato  at  the  6 
p.m.  feeding.  One  small  piece  of  zwieback  should  supplement  the 
10  a.m.  feeding.  Whole  cows’  milk  should  supply  a  part  of  the 
6  a.m.  feeding. 

Eighth *  and  Ninth  Months:  Increase  orange  or  tomato  juice  to  5 
Tbsp.  Cereal  may  be  increased  to  3  or  4  Tbsp.,  and  vegetable  and 
fruit  pulp  to  2  Tbsp.  each.  Whole  cows’  milk  should  largely  sup¬ 
plement  the  6  and  10  a.m.  feedings. 

Tenth  to  Eleventh  Month:  Three  meals  daily,  spaced  approximately 
5  hours  apart— 6:30  a.m.,  12:30  p.m.,  and  6  p.m.  On  morning 
waking,  5  Tbsp.  orange  or  tomato  juice. 

Breakfast:  6:30— 6  oz.  milk  to  drink.  5  Tbsp.  cooked  cereal  with  2 
oz.  milk.  Small  piece  of  zwieback. 

Dinner:  12:30  p.m.— 1  egg  yolk;  2  to  4  Tbsp.  vegetables  pulp;  2  to 
4  Tbsp.  fruit  pulp;  2  to  4  Tbsp.  baked  potato  with  Vi  tsp.  of 
butter.  Small  piece  of  dry  bread;  6  oz.  milk  to  drink. 

.Supper:  6:30  p.m. — 8  oz.  milk  to  drink.  5  Tbsp.  cooked  cereal  with 
2  oz.  milk. 
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Twelfth  Month:  Same  schedule  of  feeding.  Increase  amounts  of  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  pulp,  and  cereal  as  child  grows  older.  Once  or  twice 
weekly,  i  to  2  tsp.  of  finely  chopped  boiled  liver  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  egg  yolk.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  the  child 
may  be  drinking  all  milk  from  a  cup,  and  taking  no  bottle  or  breast 
milk. 

Diet  Beyond  Infancy.—The  diet  of  the  one-to-three  year  old 
should  be  carefully  supervised.  His  regular  program  should  in¬ 
clude  three  meals  a  day;  his  heaviest  meal  should  be  at  noon.  He 
should  have  one  quart  of  milk;  one  egg;  orange  or  tomato  juice; 
cod-liver  oil;  a  cereal;  a  fruit;  and  vegetables  (in  soups,  chopped 
fine  and  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  and  diced).  Corn  and  cucumbers 
usually  cause  distress  in  digestion  and  should  be  avoided.  The 
meal  patterns  for  the  one-to-three  year  old  may  well  be  these: 


Breakfast 

Fresh  fruit 
Bread  and  butter 
Cereal  and  milk 
1  C.  of  milk 
Cod-liver  oil 


Dinner 

Meat 

Potato  and  green 
vegetables 
Milk  dessert 
1  C.  of  milk 


Slipper 

Hot  dish  with  milk 

Egg 

Stewed  fruit 
1  C.  of  milk 


This  child  needs  about  1,500  calories  daily.  Tea,  coffee,  and 
rich  pastries  take  up  too  much  stomach  capacity  and  do  not  leave 
enough  room  for  more  simple,  necessary  foods.  Custards,  corn¬ 
starch  and  bread  puddings,  and  fruit  and  gelatine  desserts  are 
recommended. 

Emotional  upsets  should  be  avoided,  particularly  at  meal-time, 
for  they  interfere  with  the  flow  of  digestive  juices.  Do  not  talk 
about  any  food  likes  or  dislikes  before  the  child,  but  act  as  if  you 
expected  him  to  enjoy  all  food.  Allow  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
for  eating,  then  remove  the  food.  Serve  his  food  attractively  and 
let  him  feed  himself.  If  he  is  given  a  fork  he  will  learn  to  use  it. 
He  can  be  gently  taught  civilized  habits  of  eating  from  the  first; 
he  thus  becomes  more  acceptable  socially. 

Extensions  of  Diet  for  the  Pre-School  Child  .—The  pre-school 
child  needs  practically  the  same  diet  as  his  younger  brother  or 
sister,  except  that  he  eats  larger  amounts  furnished  by  bigger  or 
more  servings.  Between-meal  eating  causes  stcmach  upsets. 
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Sweets  should  be  eaten  at  the  end  of  a  meal  rather  than  between 
meals— they  dull  the  appetite  for  more  essential  foods  and  they 
may  directly  or  indirectly  cause  poor  teeth.  Plain  cakes  and 
cookies,  ice  cream,  ices,  and  custards  are  good  desserts. 

Diet  for  the  Early  School  Age—  The  daily  diet  of  the  six  to 
ten  year  old  should  include  one  quart  of  milk,  one  egg,  a  whole- 
grain  cereal,  four  servings  of  fruit  or  vegetables  other  than  potato 
—one  of  them  an  orange  or  other  antiscorbutic— and  a  serving 
of  lean  meat,  fish,  or  cottage  cheese.  Supplementary  milk  may 
be  given  at  mid-morning  and  after  school.  Any  further  increase 
in  calorie  needs  may  be  supplied  by  additional  cereal  or  flour 
products,  butter,  potato,  sweets,  or  high-calorie  made  dishes. 

1 The  Need  for  Food—  The  infant  needs  food  for  energy.  Watch 
the  infant  in  his  waking  hours.  He  is  not  still  for  a  minute,  but 
is  wiggling  his  body,  throwing  his  arms,  turning  his  head,  kick¬ 
ing  his  legs,  and  wriggling  his  toes.  Feel  how  fast  his  heart  beats 
—much  faster  than  that  of  an  adult.  His  whole  mechanism  is  run¬ 
ning  in  high  gear.  Part  of  the  energy  produced  from  his  food 
will  be  used  in  keeping  his  body  warm— 98.6°  F.  is  his  normal 
body  temperature.  In  addition  to  energy,  the  child  needs  food 
that  protects  against  deficiency  diseases;  food  that  builds  teeth 
and  bones  and  otherwise  makes  him  grow;  and  food  that  regu¬ 
lates  body  processes. 

The  share  of  the  baby’s  food  energy  that  must  be  allowed  for 
growth  is  large,  for  normally  he  should  double  his  birth  weight 
by  the  time  he  is  six  months  old  and  should  treble  it  by  the  time 
he  is  a  year  old.  His  mental  growth,  too,  is  remarkable.  Think  of 
all  the  things  that  the  baby  learns  and  that,  he  is  able  to  do  in  his 
first  two  or  three  years.  His  roly-poly  baby-fat  gives  way  largely 
to  muscular  development— his  mother  says  he  “runs  his  fat  off.” 
By  the  time  nature  has  performed  the  feat  of  growing  him  one 
fine  set  of  teeth,  and  of  starting  a  second  set  in  the  meanwhile, 
considerable  growth  material  has  been  used  up.  Added  to  all  this, 
the  baby  all  the  while  has  been  growing  taller  and  heavier  until 
finally  we  think  of  him  as  a  baby  no  longer— the  baby  has  become 
the  toddler  and  then  the  pre-school  child. 
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Older  children  need  more  food  for  increased  energy  needs— 
to  keep  the  bigger  engines  running— and  for  continued  fast 
growth. 

Nutritional  Disorders  of  Childhood.— Nutritional  disorders  of 
childhood  are  not  so  prevalent  as  they  have  been  in  past  genera¬ 
tions.  Our  increased  knowledge  of  dietary  requirements  and  our 
efforts  to  furnish  those  requirements  have  made  fine  strides  in 
eradicating  the  nutritional  diseases  of  rickets,  scurvy,  anorexia, 
eczema,  and  others  that  plagued  children  and  adults.  Their  cause, 
prevention,  and  cure  are  discussed  in  the  nutrition  section  of  the 
unit  on  the  family’s  food.  Other  nutrition  information  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  child  as  well  as  to  the  adult  will  also  be  found  there 
and  a  reading  of  this  material  gives  evidence  of  the  following 
summary  of  the  ill  effects  on  the  child  of  the  lack  of  certain 
essentials. 


Effect  on  Child  of  Lack  of  Certain  Food  Elements 

1.  Calories— Underweight 

2.  Protein— Lack  of  growth  of  body  and  muscles 

3.  Calcium  and  Phosphorus— Soft  bones  and  deformities 

4.  Iron— Anemia 

5.  Iodine— Goiter 

6.  Vitamins 

A.— Infections  and  diseases  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract 
Bx— Beri-beri  (polyneuritis),  nervous  disorders,  lack  of  appetite 
(anorexia),  and  constipation. 

C. — Conditions  of  sub-acute  scurvy,  evidenced  by  so-called  “grow¬ 

ing  pains,”  bleeding  gums,  sore  joints  and  muscles,  and  poor 
teeth. 

D. — Soft  and  crooked  bones  and  poor  teeth. 

G— Skin  affections  (notably  pellagra),  lack  of  growth,  and  cause 
of  premature  aging. 


GENERAL  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD 

Rest  and  Sleep—  Next  to  food,  sleep  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  child  growth.  Regularity  of  sleep  habits  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sleep  promote  growth  and  give  a  child  stable  nerves 
and  a  happy  disposition.  Growth  is  sacrificed,  if  needed  energy 
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is  expended  in  waking  activity.  After  all,  the  child,  like  an  adult, 
is  capable  of  generating  only  so  much  energy  from  the  food  he 
eats,  and  growth  must  be  allowed  its  proportionate  share.  Sleep 
not  only  conserves  energy,  but  actually  seems  to  restore  it. 
Bright  eyes,  with  no  circles  under  them;  clear  skin;  an  alert  mind; 
and  sprightly  carriage  are  evidences  of  enough  sleep  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child.  The  summarizing  table  below  gives  the  average  daily 
amounts  recommended  by  different  authorities  for  children  of 
different  ages. 

TABLE  XXVIII 
Sleep  Needs  of  Children 


Age  Hours  of  Sleep  Needed 

At  birth  . . 22  hours 

3  months  . 16-18  hours 

1  year . 15  hours 

2- 3  years . 12  hours,  40  minutes 

3- 4  years . 12  hours 

4- 5  years . 1 1  hours,  40  minutes 

5- 6  years . 11  hours,  15  minutes 

6- 7  years . 1 1  hours 

7- 8  years . 10  hours,  50  minutes 

8- 1 1  years . 10  hours,  40  minutes 

12  years  . 10  hours,  30  minutes 

13  years  . 10  hours 

14-15  years .  9  hours,  30  minutes 

16  years  .  9  hours 

Adults .  8  hours 


It  will  be  noted  that  sleep  is  the  child’s  chief  occupation  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months,  and  that  during  the  years  of  active 
growth  more  hours  of  sleep  are  needed  than  in  later  years.  An 
afternoon  nap  consumes  part  of  the  sleeping  time  for  the  pre¬ 
school  and  younger  child— and  most  schools  allow  for  nap  periods 
in  the  lower  grades  at  school.  The  nap  should  not  consume  too 
much  of  his  time,  however,  or  the  child  will  be  deprived  of 
needed  time  outdoors.  But  he  should  sleep  “around  the  clock,” 
at  night,  and  his  daytime  nap  period  should  be  regularly 
scheduled.  Regularity  in  sleep  habits  should  be  established  at  the 
beginning  of  a  child’s  life.  He  should  be  put  to  bed  at  regular 
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times  in  a  clean  comfortable  bed  by  himself.  The  room  should 
be  at  a  comfortable  temperature  and  it  should  be  well  ventilated. 
He  should  be  trained  to  go  directly  to  sleep  without  further  at¬ 
tention  and  without  a  light.  His  evening  bedtime  should  be  early 
^soon  after  6  o’clock.  The  parents’  desire  to  go  places  or  to  show 
the  child  off  before  guests  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  his  sleeping  schedule. 

Routine  noises  made  by  the  ordinary  movements  and  activities 
of  the  household  need  not  be  stilled;  but  habitually  loud  noises, 
while  the  baby  is  sleeping,  like  the  loud  playing  of  the  radio, 
disturb  his  sound  restful  slumber  and  make  him  a  nervous  baby. 
Nothing  should  interrupt  his  night’s  sleep  except  his  10:00  p.m. 
feeding  in  his  nursing  months.  Regular  sleep  and  other  regular 
habits  should  not  be  hard  to  establish,  since  repetition  for  three 
days  usually  establishes  a  habit  in  a  baby. 

The  value  of  sleep  to  children  cannot  be  overestimated.  Mental 
alertness  and  emotional  poise  are  dependent  upon  it  in  large 
measure.  Nothing  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  it  un¬ 
duly— school  homework,  picture  shows,  parties,  or  what  not. 
The  mood  for  sleep  should  be  established  by  a  period  of  quiet 
rest  before  going  to  bed.  Strenuous  play  and  excitement  im¬ 
mediately  previous  to  sleep  delay  it  and  make  it  fitful. 

Bathing—  A  baby  needs  a  daily  bath.  Cleanliness  and  daintiness 
are  part  of  a  baby’s  birthright.  He  should  be  a  joy  to  the  nostrils 
as  well  as  to  the  eyes.  A  refreshing  bath  relieves  the  baby  of 
fretfulness  and  of  irritations  caused  by  perspiration  and  elimina¬ 
tion.  His  mechanism  is  delicate  and  so  is  his  skin,  and  sanitation 
and  cleanliness  are  especially  important  in  his  routine  care. 

The  new-born  infant  is  not  bathed  in  a  tub,  but  by  sponging 
his  body  with  a  soft  cloth  dipped  into  a  suds  made  from  a  mild 
soap,  such  as  castile  soap,  until  he  is  two  weeks  old.  From  then 
on  the  child  can  be  given  a  tub  bath;  the  very  young  child  will 
need  a  small  portable  tub— a  granite  foot  tub  makes  a  fine  bath¬ 
tub  for  the  baby  until  he  outgrows  it. 

The  list  of  essential  equipment  for  a  tray  for  use  in  bathing  a 
baby  includes  mild  castile  soap,  safety  pins,  sterile  oil,  tooth 
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picks,  absorbent  cotton,  a  small  bowl  of  boric-acid  solution  or 
boiled  water,  and  a  paper  bag  for  the  waste.  Near  at  hand  should 
be  placed  a  soft  towel,  a  wash  cloth,  a  bath  blanket,  and  clean 
clothing.  On  a  solid  foundation,  high  enough  not  to  require 
stooping,  should  be  placed  his  tub  of  bath  water,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  which  should  be  from  98°  to  ioo°  F.;  this  is  a  little  more 
than  lukewarm.  The  room  temperature  should  not  be  below 
720  F. 

A  baby’s  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  and  head  should  be  washed 
first;  they  may  be  washed  before  he  is  undressed  for  his  body 
bath,  though  usually  he  enjoys  freedom  from  clothes  while  this 
is  being  done.  His  eyes  should  be  cleansed  by  gently  wiping  with 
a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  wet  with  boric-acid  solution  or  with 
freshly  boiled  and  cooled  water.  His  nostrils  should  then  be 

J 

cleansed  very  gently  with  cotton  swabs  on  toothpicks,  dipped 
in  sterile  oil  or  boric-acid  solution— this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
bath  that  he  will  not  enjoy,  probably.  His  face,  head,  and  ears 
should  be  washed  in  clean,  warm  suds  and  carefully  rinsed  and 
dried. 

If  roughened  skin,  dandruff,  or  scale  appear  on  the  baby’s  head, 
the  area  should  be  massaged  with  cold  cream  or  vaseline  and 
gently  rubbed  or  combed  away.  It  cannot  be  washed  off. 

When  the  baby’s  clothes  are  removed,  gently  lower  him  into 
his  tub.  While  his  body  is  being  soaped  and  bathed  his  head 
should  be  supported  with  the  left  arm  until  he  is  able  to  sit  alone 
in  the  tub.  After  removal  from  the  water  he  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  with  a  soft  towel  and  lightly  powdered  with  a 
smooth,  non-irritating  powder,  with  particular  attention  paid  to 
all  creases  and  folds  of  the  skin.  The  clean,  dry  clothes  that  he 
puts  on  should  be  at  room  temperature,  not  cold. 

Here  again  a  routine  habit  should  be  established,  for  a  well- 
regulated,  routine  life  for  a  child  is  essential  to  his  physical  wel¬ 
fare.  Routine  also  makes  for  efficiency  in  management  of  the 
additional  work  of  the  home  that  the  care  of  a  baby  entails.  The 
bath  hour  should  be  set  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
other  necessary  work  of  the  home,  such  as  the  work  incident  to 
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getting  the  family  breakfast  and  sending  older  members  of  the 
family  off  to  work  and  school.  It  should  also  be  set  not  too  close 
to  a  feeding  time.  Mid-morning  usually  proves  to  be  a  con¬ 
venient  and  satisfactory  time  for  the  baby’s  bath. 

Exercise  and  Elimination  — Exercise  for  the  infant  consists  in 
kicking  and  wiggling  and  in  some  crying.  There  will,  however, 
be  little  crying  to  pain  the  ears  of  the  family  and  the  neighbors 
if  the  child  is  well,  if  he  has  adequate  food,  and  if  he  has  regular 
habits  of  eating,  bathing,  elimination,  and  sleeping.  We  firmly 
believe  that  regularity  in  his  life  is  the  secret  of  having  a  “good” 

As  the  child  grows  older  his  play  provides  his  exercise.  To  this 
end  it  should  be  wisely  provided.  More  is  said  in  the  discussion  of 
child  guidance  on  a  child’s  play. 

Adequate  diet  is  invariably  the  secret  of  proper  elimination, 
plus,  of  course,  established  regularity  of  food  and  toilet  habits. 
The  child  who  nurses  or  eats  just  any  old  time  soon  has  an  upset 
stomach  and  disturbed  bowel  movements.  A  child  should  be  con¬ 
ditioned  to  regular  toilet  habits  by  setting  him  on  his  “potty” 
at  regular  times  through  the  day  and  allowing  him  time  to  attend 
to  the  business  at  hand.  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  this  training 
when  the  child  is  only  three  months  old. 

If  it  does  become  necessary  to  artificially  stimulate  bowel 
movement,  a  mild  method  should  be  chosen  as  the  phvsician  will 
direct.  A  paregoric,  which  is  an  opiate,  should  not  be  given  under 
the  delusion  that  it  is  a  safe  cathartic.  Syrups  of  pepsin  are 
favorite  aids.  Mild  enemas  are  safe. 

The  Child^s  Day—  The  child’s  eating,  sleeping,  bathing,  and 
other  activities  should  follow  a  pattern  or  schedule  to  establish 
routine  and  order  in  his  life.  The  baby’s  daily  schedule  will  be 
something  like  this: 

6:oo  A.M.— Feeding,  and  orange  or  tomato  juice 
9:00  a.m.— Training  for  bowel  movement 
9:15  a.m.— Bath 

10:00  a.m.— Feeding  and  cod-liver  oil 

10:30  a.m.-i:45  p.m.— Sun  bath  (gradual  exposure  of  long  bones  to 
direct  sunlight,  whole  body  exposed  finally,  in  summer- 
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time);  and  nap  in  carriage  (outdoors  during  nice 
weather,  eyes  shielded  from  the  sun,  and  dressed  com¬ 
fortably);  drink  of  water  after  nap 
2:00  p.m.— Feeding 

2:30  p.m— Outdoors  in  carriage  for  play  and  nap  during  nice 
weather;  inside  in  bed  for  play  and  nap  in  bad  weather; 
drink  of  water  after  nap;  training  for  bowel  movement 
5:30  p.m.— Undress;  sponge  bath;  get  ready  for  bed 
6:00  p.m.— Feeding  and  cod-liver  oil 
6:15  p.m.— In  bed 

10:00  p.m.  or  mother’s  bed-time— Feeding 

A  day’s  schedule  for  the  child  from  one  year  to  the  time  when 
his  school-day  routine  will  need  to  be  established  corresponds 
closely  to  the  following  pattern: 

6:00  a.m.  or  upon  arising— Milk  and  quiet  play 
8:00  a.m.— Breakfast 
8:30  a.m.— Bowel  movement 
9:00  a.m.— Sponge  bath  and  dress  for  the  day 
9:30  a.m.-ii:4o  a.m.— Outdoors  in  sunlight  when  weather  permits 
1 2 : 00- 12:3  o— Dinner 
1:00-3:00— Nap 

3:00  p.m.— Wakened  and  given  a  cup  of  milk 

3:00  p.m~5:30  p.m.— Outdoors  in  sunlight  when  weather  permits 

5:30  p.m.-6:oo  p.m.— Tub  bath,  dress  for  bed,  quiet  indoor  play 

6:00  p.m.— Supper 

6:30  p.m.— Bed  for  the  night 

Indications  of  Normal  Physical  and  Mental  Development  of  the 
Child—  Probably  the  best  method  we  have  of  judging  normal 
physical  growth  is  a  steady  gain  in  height,  accompanied  by  a 
steady  gain  in  weight.  A  growth  and  weight  record  is  indicative 
of  actual  gain.  From  one-fourth  to  one-half  pound  per  week  is 
considered  a  proper  weight  gain  in  infants.  A  prolonged  sta¬ 
tionary  weight  or  height,  and  a  failure  to  make  approximately 
the  expected  gain  in  weight  and  height  for  a  year’s  time,  has 
been  generally  recognized  as  an  undesirable  condition  in  any 
child  during  the  growth  period.  Average  and  therefore  expected 
gains  in  weight  and  height  for  both  boys  and  girls  during  the 
growth  period  are  indicated  in  the  charts  on  pages  17 1- 172.  From 
the  first  to  the  eleventh  year  the  average  gain  in  weight  is  five 
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Plenty  of  sunshine  and  outdoor  play  are  absolutely  essential. 


pounds  a  year;  after  that  it  is  ten  pounds  until  growth  ceases. 
Any  average  weight  is  possibly  not  the  perfect  weight  for  a 
person  of  a  particular  age  and  height;  probably  the  average  does 
not  indicate  the  best  in  nutritional  development.  As  a  rule  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  a  better  state  of  nutrition  if  they  are  io  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  their  height  and  age.  A  child  can  usually 
be  considered  underweight  if  he  weighs  io  per  cent  below  the 
average,  and  overweight  if  he  is  20  per  cent  above  the  average 
for  his  age  and  height.  Average  weight-height-age  tables  are 
given  for  both  boys  and  girls  on  pages  175-176. 

Certain  muscular  and  skeletal  control  is  also  an  indication  of 
physical  growth.  The  baby  gradually  gains  control  of  his  muscles 
and  framework;  generally  speaking,  the  normally-growing  child 
pushes  with  his  feet  at  four  months,  holds  his  head  erect  and 
rolls  from  his  back  over  onto  his  stomach  at  four  to  six  months, 
sits  alone  at  six  to  nine  months,  and  walks  alone  at  twelve  to 
eighteen  months.  He  can  put  on  his  shoes  at  two  years,  but  can¬ 
not  tie  them  until  he  is  about  five  years  old.  He  can  button  his 
clothes  at  four  years.  Close  muscle  coordination  is  gradually 
acquired  through  the  early  school  years. 

Certain  indications  of  proper  physical  growth  are  also  indica¬ 
tive  of  mental  growth,  notably  muscular  control  and  all  motor 
activities.  Physical  and  mental  development  should  parallel; 
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twelve  to  eighteen  months,  the  time  for  children  normally  to 
walk  alone,  usually  also  finds  the  child  saying  his  first  words  and 
enjoying  looking  at  pictures.  And  so  it  goes;  all  through  the 
period  of  physical  growth  there  is  accompanying  mental  prog¬ 
ress,  evidenced  largely  by  increased  ability  in  language,  memory, 
imagination,  and  reasoning. 


THE  CHILD'S  CLOTHES 


The  baby’s  clothes  should  be  simple,  easy  to  launder,  easy  to 
put  on  and  take  off,  loose  in  fit,  light  in  weight,  and  non-irritat¬ 
ing.  The  number  of  garments  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
baby  clean  and  attractive,  but  the  layette ,  as  the  baby’s  ward¬ 
robe  is  called,  need  not  be  expensive  and  should  not  be  elaborate. 

The  following  list  of  articles  is  recommended  as  being  quite 
necessary,  and  yet  sufficient,  if  the  child  is  to  be  cared  for  easily 
and  well: 


4  dresses 

4  gertrude  petticoats 
4  shirts 

4  dozen  diapers 


4  night  gowns 
4  pairs  hose 
2  jackets  or  sacques 
i  cloak  and  i  cap 


The  night  gowns  probably  should  be  of  flannelette;  the  shirts, 
hose,  jackets,  and  slips  of  part  wool  or  all  wool;  the  diapers  of 
either  canton-flannel  or  birdseye  diaper  material;  and  the  dresses 
of  a  soft,  white  wash  material.  Clothes  are  fitted  loosely,  for 
babies  grow  amazingly  fast.  Length  of  dresses  and  petticoats 
should  be  18  inches  and  length  of  nightgowns  24  to  27  inches. 

The  pre-school  child’s  clothes  should  be  made  with  the  ideas 
of  self-help  and  ease  of  movement  uppermost.  Inexpensive,  dur¬ 
able,  and  easily  laundered  materials  should  be  selected.  Smooth, 
soft,  and  non-irritating  textures  are  comfortable  to  wear.  Shoes 
should  be  carefully  fitted  so  that  they  are  a  little  longer  and 
wider  than  the  feet.  Flat  heels,  and  soles  that  are  not  too  stiff, 
are  suitable  for  children.  Overshoes  should  not  be  fitted  too 
tight.  Reference  here  should  be  made  to  the  discussion  of  the 
clothing  of  older  children  that  is  given  in  the  clothing  unit  for 
additional  information  on  this  subject. 
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Care  should  be  taken  in  laundering  children’s  clothes.  White 
clothes  can  be  kept  white  bv  not  allowing  them  to  get  too  dirty 
or  stained,  by  thoroughly  washing  them  in  a  g^ood  suds,  then 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  clean  second  suds,  then  rinsing 
twice,  the  last  time  in  water  slightly  blued  with  commercial 
bluing.  Diapers,  especially,  must  be  rinsed  through  several  rinse- 
waters  to  remove  all  traces  of  soap.  White  clothes  are  not  to  be 
washed  along  with  colored  clothes.  Delicate  colors  require  special 
care  in  washing.  Wash  delicately  colored  clothes  in  mild  soap 
suds  (no  bleach  or  strong  wash  powder  should  be  allowed), 
quickly  rinse  them  thoroughly  and  hang  in  the  shade  to  dry. 
Remove  from  the  line  immediately  after  they  are  dried. 


DISEASE  PREVENTION  AND  GENERAL  HEALTH 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  child  be  protected  against 
the  common  diseases  of  childhood;  the  idea  that  a  child  ‘‘has  to 
have  them,  and  the  sooner  they  are  over  with  the  better"  is 
erroneous,  and  reveals  ignorance,  if  nothing  worse,  on  the  part 
of  a  parent. 

Diseases  commonly  considered  as  those  of  childhood,  because 
childhood  is  their  period  of  greatest  frequency,  are  measles, 
whooping-cough,  mumps,  diphtheria,  chicken-pox,  and  scarlet 
fever.  Their  danger  cannot  be  scoffed  at.  Some  of  them  cause 
death,  and  all  of  them  upset  habits  and  may  leave  weaknesses. 

For  the  earliest  period  in  its  life— usually  for  under  six  months 
—the  child  has  a  certain  immunity  against  these  diseases,  sained 
from  its  mother.  Our  problem  seems  to  be  to  prevent  the  child 
from  taking  them  in  early  life,  at  least,  since  most  deaths  occur 
then.  It  is  at  the  ages  from  one  to  six  that  most  deaths  from 
diphtheria  occur;  95  per  cent  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  occur 
in  cases  where  the  patient  is  under  fifteen  years  old;  most  of  the 
fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  occur  with  children  who  are  from 
six  months  to  five  years  old;  75  per  cent  of  deaths  from  measles 
occur  in  children  who  are  under  five  years  old.  Possibly  four- 
fifths  of  the  deaths  from  all  these  diseases  are  in  children  under 
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three  years  old,  and  80  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  these  diseases  are 
contracted  by  children  under  three  years  old.  Smallpox  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  in  that  it  is  no  respecter  of  ages,  for  it  may  strike  at 
any  age.  Robust  health  gives  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  from 
any  of  these  diseases. 


TABLE  XXIX 

Contagious  Diseases  of  Children 


Disease 

Early  Symptoms 

Site  of  Eruption 

Character  of 
Symptoms  and 
of  Eruptions 

Scarlet  Fever  . . . 

Sore  throat,  high 
fever,  chills,  vom¬ 
iting,  swelling  of 
neck  glands 

Face,  abdomen 
and  wrists;  spreads 
rapidly 

Fine  scarlet  points, 
soon  running  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a 
scarlet  rash 

Diphtheria  . 

Sore  throat,  head¬ 
ache,  tender  at 
angle  of  jaw 

Throat  and  nose 

Dirty  white  mem¬ 
brane  in  throat, 
sometimes  in  nose 

Measles  . 

Running  nose,  in¬ 
flamed  eyes,  fever, 
and  cough 

Face,  spreading 
downward  over 
body 

Small,  dark,  pink 
spots  tending  to 
group  in  crescents 

Whooping- 
Cough  . 

Cough,  hard  and 
ringing,  growing 
progressively 
worse 

Spasmodic  cough, 
followed  by  a 
crow  on  taking  a 
breath;  vomiting 

Mumps  . 

Fever,  headache, 
dry  skin,  rapid 
pulse 

Angles  of  jaws; 
sometimes  under 
jaws 

Swelling,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  painful 
swallowing 

Chicken-Pox  . . . 

Fever,  usually 
slight 

Chests,  back,  and 
face;  avoids  the 
extremities 

Successive  crops 
of  watery  pimples 
that  form  scabs 

Smallpox . 

Chills,  fever,  vom¬ 
iting,  intense 
headache  and 
backache 

Face,  neck,  and 
limbs,  especially 
toward  hands  and 
feet 

Hard  pimples; 
then  pustules 
that  develop  holes 
in  center;  then 
scabs 

German  Measles. 

Swelling  of  neck 
glands,  slight 
fever,  sore  throat 

Face  and  chest 
only;  spreads 
rapidly 

Rose-colored  spots 
on  the  first  day 
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Contraction  of  any  of  these  diseases  is  contingent  upon  contact 
with  them  in  some  manner.  Contact  may  be  by  way  of  droplet 
infection  directly  from  the  throats  of  carriers  of  the  germs  (the 
germs  carry  5  feet  in  talking  and  20  feet  in  sneezing),  or  it  may 
be  by  the  individual’s  coming  in  contact  with  clothes  or  articles 
that  have  been  contaminated  by  some  one  who  has  the  disease. 
Therefore,  children  should  be  kept  away  from  crowds,  particu¬ 
larly  in  times  of  prevalence  of  the  disease,  or  even  in  epidemics 
of  colds;  most  of  these  diseases  develop  with  cold-like  symptoms, 
as  will  be  noted  from  the  table  on  page  600. 

Symptoms  that  should  make  one  suspect  a  commencing  con¬ 
tagious  disease  are: 

1.  Disinclination  to  play  or  study 

2.  Unusual  “tired  feeling” 

3.  Drowsiness 

4.  Lack-luster  eyes 

5.  Cheeks  flushed  or  pallid 

6.  Chills 

7.  Vomiting 

8.  Cough 

9.  Sweating 

10.  Eruption  on  skin 

11.  Discharge  from  nose,  throat,  or  ears 

12.  Swelling  in  neck 

13.  Eyes  red  and  inflamed 

14.  Eyes  discharging 

15.  Sore  throat 

16.  Fever 

Best  methods  of  preventing  children’s  diseases  have  proven  to 
be  (1)  isolation  and  (2)  immunization.  As  to  the  first  method,  it  is 
almost  criminal  deliberately  to  expose  a  child  to  any  one  of  these 
diseases  and  sometimes  most  unfortunate  for  the  child  accidentally 
to  be  exposed.  The  principle  of  immunity  is  the  development  in 
the  blood  stream  of  specific  antibodies  to  fight  each  disease.  There 
are,  in  general,  four  ways  of  acquiring  these  antibodies:  ( 1 )  get¬ 
ting  them  from  the  mother  in  birth— an  immunity  that,  as  a  rule, 
lasts  only  for  about  the  first  six  months  of  life;  (2)  having  the 
disease  (with  rare  exceptions  one  can  have  smallpox,  whooping- 
cough,  either  kind  of  measles,  in  fact  any  of  these  diseases,  only 
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Close  medical  supervision  during  pregnancy  not  only  lessens  the  dangers  of  that 
period  but  contributes  to  the  child's  health  during  infancy. 


once);  (3)  building  up  immunity  through  gradual  contact  with 
germs— a  kind  of  immunity  often  found  in  densely  populated, 
crowded  districts;  and  (4)  inoculation.  It  is  about  the  last  that 
you  particularly  should  inform  yourself.  The  principle  of  inocu¬ 
lation  is  the  development  in  the  blood  of  antibodies  to  fight  the 
disease.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts  about  inoculation  for  various 
contagious  diseases: 

1.  Whooping-cough.— The  vaccination  medium,  or  agent,  against 
whooping-cough  is  a  serum  containing  dead  whooping-cough  germs, 
It  should  be  given  to  the  child  when  six  or  eight  months  old.  Three 
weekly  shots  in  each  arm,  over  a  period  of  a  week,  are  given  as  a 
permanent  preventative  of  the  disease.  Each  shot  contains  billions  of 
dead  whooping-cough  bacilli  (germs).  The  child  will  have  to  go 
four  months  before  exposure  to  the  disease  with  these  dead  germs  in 
his  blood  stream  before  his  body  has  built  up  an  immunity  against 
the  disease.  If  allowed  that  length  of  time  before  exposure,  immunity 
to  the  disease  is  effective.  Vaccines  have  also  been  developed  for 
treating  the  disease  itself,  making  it  less  severe  in  its  attack. 
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2.  Measles—  Convalescent  serum,  that  is,  serum  from  the  blood  of 
a  person  recently  recovered  from  measles,  is  injected  into  the  child’s 
blood  stream  early  after  his  exposure  to  measles;  it  may  prevent  the 
child  from  taking  measles  or  may  allow  only  a  light  case.  This  con¬ 
valescent  serum  is  full  of  antibodies  that  fight  the  measles  germs. 
Serum  from  an  earlier  recovery  case  will  require  more  of  the  serum; 
the  blood  used  must  be  of  the  same  type  as  the  baby’s.  If  an  eight-day 
waiting  period  is  observed  after  exposure,  a  more  permanent  im¬ 
munity  from  measles  is  obtained.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
child  may  have  come  down  with  a  bad  case  of  the  disease  while 
waiting  for  inoculation,  since  there  is  danger  of  taking  the  disease 
sooner  than  eight  days  after  exposure. 

3.  Diphtheria—  Diphtheria  vaccine  is  developed  by  giving  a  horse 
small  doses  of  diphtheria  toxin  (the  poison  generated  by  live  diph¬ 
theria  germs)  and  gradually  larger  doses  until  the  horse’s  body  has 
built  up  a  large  supply  of  antibodies  in  its  blood.  The  horse  is  then 
bled  and  his  blood  is  used  for  diphtheria  antitoxin  for  the  blood  now 
contains  antibodies  to  fight  the  disease.  It  is  given  to  a  person  with 
the  disease  to  help  reinforce  those  antibodies  his  body  itself  is  devel¬ 
oping  to  fight  the  disease,  thus  making  possible  a  more  nearly  sure 
and  a  quicker  recovery. 

The  person  who  has  not  had  diphtheria  is  immunized  against  it  by 
injecting  into  his  arm  a  toxoid  (or  toxin-antitoxin),  which  stimulates 
the  body  to  form  its  own  antibodies.  All  children,  when  they  are  six 
to  nine  months  of  age,  should  have  this  treatment.  The  treatments, 
usually  one  to  three  in  number,  are  simple  and  harmless  and  are 
quickly  given.  It  takes  a  few  months  for  the  immunity  to  develop. 
To  make  sure  whether  or  not  enough  of  the  treatment  has  been 
given  to  afford  permanent  protection,  six  months  after  the  treatment 
the  Schick  test  should  be  given;  this  test  indicates  whether  or  not  the 
child  is  still  susceptible  to  diphtheria. 

4.  Smallpo x  — Vaccination  against  smallpox  consists  in  inoculating 
a  person  with  the  germ  of  cowpox,  a  form  of  the  disease  characteristic 
only  of  cows  and  much  milder  than  that  disease  occurring  in  people. 
The  preparation  is  injected  into  the  arm  and  unless  an  immunity 
from  the  disease  is  already  present,  the  inoculation  gives  the  individual 
a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  he  builds  up  his  own  antibodies 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  any  form.  The  vaccination  may 
be  given  either  to  young  children  or  to  adults;  it  usually  imparts  a 
permanent  immunity,  though  revaccination  after  seven  years  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  see  if  the  immunity  still  holds. 


Adenoids  and  Tonsils—  The  tonsils  are  located  at  the  rear  of 
the  throat  cavity,  one  on  each  side.  What  their  purpose  is  we  do 
not  know.  Normally  they  do  not  give  any  trouble,  but  in  some 
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children  they  grow  so  large  that  they  interfere  with  breathing. 
Tonsils,  either  normal  sized  or  abnormally  large,  may  or  may 
not  be  diseased.  If  diseased,  their  local  infection  drains  into  the 
blood  stream  and  is  likely  to  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
causing  rheumatism,  heart  disease,  and  other  disorders.  Enlarged 
or  diseased  tonsils  should  be  removed  through  an  operation. 

Adenoids  are  located  in  the  nasal  cavity,  near  the  nasal  open¬ 
ing  into  the  throat.  Normally  they  are  a  mass  of  tissue  that  usu¬ 
ally  atrophies  in  adults.  Sometimes  in  children  the  mass  grows 
so  big  that  it  seriously  interferes  with  nasal  breathing,  blocks  the 
eustachian  tubes  leading  to  the  middle  ear,  directly  causing  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  causes  misshapen  jaws  and  face.  Evidence  of  enlarged 
adenoids  is  habitual  mouth  breathing,  snoring,  and  muffled  enun¬ 
ciation.  Diseased  adenoids,  like  diseased  tonsils,  may  lead  to  a 
spread  of  the  infection  over  the  body  and  may  lead  to  the  same 
disorders.  Enlarged  or  diseased  adenoids  should  be  removed 
through  an  operation,  in  which  they  are  pressed  into  a  box  and 
snipped  off.  What  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  enlarged  adenoids 
is  really  a  foreign  growth  in  the  nasal  cavity  and  should  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

The  Child's  Teeth  —  The  proper  eruption  and  sound  develop¬ 
ment  of  children’s  teeth  as  well  as  permanent  care  of  teeth  re¬ 
quire  adequate  diet,  both  in  pre-natal  life  and  in  childhood.  Sucli 
a  diet  has  already  been  outlined  in  the  unit  on  the  family’s  food. 

The  four  front  teeth,  above  and  below,  are  called  incisors  (bit¬ 
ing  teeth);  the  next  tooth  back  is  the  canine  or  cuspid  (the  eye¬ 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  stomach-tooth  of  the  lower  jaw); 
next  to  each  cuspid  tooth  are  two  bicuspids;  and  behind  the 
bicuspids  are  the  molar  or  grinding  teeth.  The  first  set  comprises 
20  teeth,  and  contains  no  molars.  They  are  called  temporary  or 
deciduous  teeth  because  they  all  come  out  before  the  period  of 
adolescence  is  passed.  The  roots  of  the  temporary  set  are 
gradually  resorbed  by  the  gums. 

Throughout  childhood  the  permanent  teeth  have  been  form¬ 
ing  and  calcifying  in  the  gum  below  the  temporary  teeth  and 
gradually  replace  the  latter  as  these  fall  out  or  are  extracted.  In 
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fact  each  of  the  four  six-year  molars,  the  molars  directly  behind 
the  bicuspids,  are  formed  and  partially  calcified  before  birth. 
They  erupt  at  about  the  sixth  year,  the  next  about  the  twelfth 
year,  and  the  last  molar  about  the  eighteenth  year.  It  is  therefore 
very  important  that  adequate  diet  be  supplied  in  the  pre-natal 
period  and  throughout  life.  Teeth  grow  by  rings,  outward,  so 
daily  or  weekly  diet  affects  teeth  formation  and  maintenance; 
periods  of  improper  diet  produce  defective  ring  formations. 

Molars  are  supposed  to  fit  together  to  form  a  grinding  surface, 
but  the  upper  front  teeth  overlap  the  lower  front  teeth.  Occlu¬ 
sion  is  the  name  given  to  this  proper  condition.  Malocclusioji  is 
the  opposite  condition,  in  which  the  teeth  don’t  fit  right,  and  is 
frequently  caused  by  rickets.  (It  can  be  produced  at  will  in  baby 
dogs  fed  on  a  rachitic  diet.)  Pulling  the  baby  teeth  too  soon 
tends  to  fill  in  the  hollow  spaces  made;  this  is  bad  for  the  incom¬ 
ing  permanent  tooth,  and  sometimes  causes  malocclusion  and  a 
misshapen  jaw. 

Carious  teeth  are  teeth  in  which  there  has  been  a  pitting  away 
of  the  enamel  and  dentine.  Caries  are  variously  attributed  to 
bacteria  in  the  mouth,  poor  nutrition,  and  sugar  in  the  mouth 
(in  candy,  held  in  the  mouth).  Sugar  could  be  an  indirect  cause, 
by  allowing  it  to  crowd  out  tooth-building  material  in  the  diet; 
or  possibly  it  nourishes  bacteria  in  the  mouth  that  may  in  turn 
attack  the  enamel.  At  any  rate,  an  adequate  diet  has  been  shown 
to  develop  a  new  hardness  in  the  teeth,  notably  in  the  dentine. 

The  dentine  is  a  hard  substance,  principally  calcium  phosphate, 
making  up  the  main  body  of  the  tooth.  It  is  covered  by  enamel , 
which  is  the  hardest  substance  in  the  body.  The  tooth  is  nour¬ 
ished  from  inside,  through  tiny  blood  vessels  and  nerves  leading 
up  into  the  center  of  it  from  the  gum. 

Outward  care  of  the  teeth  requires  frequent  brushing,  for  both 
sanitary  and  esthetic  reasons,  and  other  regular  dental  care.  The 
child’s  teeth  should  be  examined  by  a  dentist  every  six  months  in 
order  to  detect  and  forestall  decay  by  needed  cleaning  or  fillings. 
Temporary  teeth,  even,  may  need  filling  to  make  them  last  longer, 
thus  contributing  to  proper  occlusion  in  permanent  teeth. 
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Activities 

1.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  reward  and  a  bribe. 

2.  If  possible,  observe  the  development  of  an  infant  from  birth 
on.  Record  your  observations. 

3.  Visit  a  free  baby  clinic  during  clinic  hours. 

4.  Interview  a  nursery  school  supervisor  and  obtain  ideas  from 
her  on  child  management  and  discipline. 

5.  Make  posters  illustrating  good  foods  for  children. 

6.  Assemble  a  sample  layette. 

7.  Equip  a  bath  tray  to  be  used  in  class  demonstration  of  bathing  a 
baby. 

8.  After  you  have  learned  to  bathe  a  baby  properly,  if  possible, 
practise  giving  a  baby  a  bath. 

9.  Bring  to  class  a  collection  of  neighborhood  toys.  Classify  the 
toys  as  to  suitability  to  age  group.  Note  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
each  toy. 

10.  Analyze  children  of  your  acquaintance  for  personality  traits 
and  desirable  habits. 

11.  Make  a  suitable  garment  for  some  child  of  your  acquaintance. 

12.  Give  to  a  twelve-year-old  girl  detailed  directions  for  steriliz¬ 
ing  the  bottles  of  a  bottle-fed  baby  for  one  day’s  feeding. 

13.  Draw  up  a  list  of  rules  that  would  be  generally  applicable  to 
the  management  of  children. 

14.  Make  a  list  of  rules  for  yourself  to  observe  in  supervising  the 
play  of  a  group  of  children. 

15.  As  a  class  project,  make  some  toys  from  inexpensive  or  waste 
materials  and  donate  them  to  a  nursery  school. 

16.  As  a  class  project,  prepare  a  child-care  exhibit.  The  exhibit 
might  be  placed  in  a  downtown  store  window. 

17.  Assemble  a  group  of  games  that  ycju  consider  suitable  for 
first-grade  children.  Write  out  directions  for  playing  each  game. 

18.  Review  laws  that  have  been  passed  affecting  the  welfare  of 
children. 
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Recipes  are  indicated  by  italics 


abbreviations,  for  measurements,  223 
absorption  of  food,  169 
Accessories,  in  dress,  343,  429;  in 
home  furnishings,  510 
Accidents,  causes  and  prevention  of, 
159;  in  the  home,  160 
Adenoids,  603 

Adequate  diets,  198;  chart  for,  201 
Adjustments,  youth  must  make,  10 
Advancement,  of  self,  24 
Advertising,  as  a  buying  guide,  445 
A  la  carte  service,  50 
Allowance,  daily  dietary  of  high- 
school  student,  201 
Anemia,  187 
Angel  food  cake,  269 
Anorexia,  193 
Anthocyanins,  244 

Appearance,  and  cleanliness,  347;  and 
dress,  303;  and  health,  346;  rela¬ 
tion  of  to  success,  26 
Appetite,  in  relation  to  Vitamin  B, 

192 

Artificial  feeding  of  infants,  584 
Artificial  respiration,  161 
Ascorbic  acid,  as  Vitamin  C,  195 
Associates,  28 

Baby,  bathing  of,  593;  diet  of,  583; 

exercise  of,  595 
Bacillus  botulinus,  274 
Balance,  in  dress,  31 1;  in  furniture 
arrangement,  509 
Balanced  diet,  198 
Baking  powders,  235 
Baking  temperatures,  235 
Basic  dress,  148,  344 
Basting  stitch,  414 
Bathing  the  baby,  593;  self,  347 
Bathroom,  care  of,  542;  planning  of, 

543 
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Batters,  234 

Beautifying,  the  exterior  of  i  home, 
499;  the  interior  of  a  home,  301 
Bed,  525;  making  a,  154 
Bedroom,  caring  for,  525,  528;  fur¬ 
nishing  the,  522 

Beef,  cookery,  257;  selection,  482 

Beri-beri,  194 

Beta-carotene,  192 

Beverages,  breakfast,  232 

Bhagavad  Gita,  12 

Bias  binding,  424 

Bias  facing,  420 

Biscuits,  236 

Bleeding,  stopping  of,  160 
Blindness,  night,  192 
Bones,  calcification  of,  185 
Books  for  children,  578 
Boy-girl  friendships,  31 
Braising  meats,  258 
Brands,  as  buying  guides,  447 
Breads,  breakfast,  234;  yeast,  260 
Breakfasts,  227-237 
Breast  feeding  for  infants,  583 
Bribes  in  discipline,  567 
Broiling,  258 

Brother-sister  relationships,  81 
Budgeting,  family,  126;  for  the  high- 
school  student,  122;  the  food  dol¬ 
lar,  143;  clothing,  385 
Buffet  meals,  293 
Burns  and  scalds,  160 
Buttonholes,  422 

Buying:  a  home,  498;  blankets,  527; 
canned  foods,  472;  clothing,  456- 
468;  coats,  463;  consumer,  437; 
dresses,  459;  eggs,  471;  foods,  139, 
468-490;  gloves,  467;  hosiery,  457; 
fresh  fruits,  478;  mattresses, 
springs,  and  pillows,  527;  meat, 
482;  milk,  469;  personal  items,  455; 
pillow  cases,  527;  sheets,  526; 
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Buying— Continued 
shoes,  465;  underwear,  464;  vege¬ 
tables,  478;  victory,  491 

Caffein,  232 
Cafeteria  lunch,  253 
Cakes,  and  cake-making,  264;  angel 
food,  269;  conventional  method  of 
mixing,  267;  fruit,  291;  recipes , 
2 66;  sponge ,  268;  tests  for  done¬ 
ness,  267 

Calcium,  in  growth  and  repair,  185 
Calorie  requirements,  182;  value  of 
foods,  182 

Candy,  295;  divinity ,  299;  peanut 
brittle ,  298;  tests,  298 
Canned  foods,  buying  of,  472;  grades 
of,  472;  labeling  of,  474 
Canning,  275;  methods  of,  275 
Carbon  in  foods,  178,  179 
Care  of  the  sick,  150 
Carotene,  192 
Carotinoids,  192 
Carving  of  meats,  259 
Casserole  dishes,  295 
Cellophane,  394 

Centers  of  interest,  in  dress,  309;  in 
home,  507 
Cereals,  228 
Character,  4 

Characteristics,  personal,  4;  boys  like 
in  girls,  32 

Chart,  daily  dietary  essentials,  201; 
for  calcium  value  of  foods,  185; 
for  iron  value  of  foods,  188;  for 
phosphorus  value  of  foods,  186; 
height-weight-age,  175 
Check  sheet  for  a  home  survey,  505 
Cheese,  202,  241 

Chicken,  roast ,  292;  stuffing,  292 
Child,  clothes  of  the,  432,  587;  day 
of  the,  595;  development,  583; 
food  for  the,  583;  general  care, 
592;  play  of  the,  572;  guidance, 
548-583;  management,  564;  teeth  of 
the,  604;  training  for  honesty,  557; 
for  independence,  559 
Childhood,  nutritional  disorders  of, 
59i 

Children’s  clothes,  desirable  charac¬ 
teristics  of,  432,  598 


Chinaware,  531 
Chlorophyll,  244 
Chocolate ,  hot,  234 
Choosing  your  job,  82 
Cinnamon  punch,  292 
Citizenship,  90 
Citrus  fruits,  195 

Clothes,  for  various  occasions  and 
purposes,  332 

Clothing,  budgets,  385;  care  of,  362- 
375;  children’s,  432,  598;  cleaning, 
365;  construction,  406;  etiquette, 
345;  management,  145,  383-391; 
needs,  388;  outfits,  332;  plan¬ 
ning,  383;  repair,  369;  selection, 
306-346 

Cocktail  course,  255 
Cocoa,  234 

Coffee,  and  coffee-making,  233 
Colds,  159,  192 
Cold-storage  lockers,  279 
Collars,  427 

Color,  324;  harmonies,  327;  in  dress, 
324-331;  in  homes,  502;  termsC325, 
5°3 

Community  health,  162 
Composition,  of  body,  178;  of  foods, 
179. 

Constipation,  193 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  94 
Construction  problems  in  sewing, 
406 

Consumer  and  the  War,  489 
Consumer  buying,  437;  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of,  437,  454;  of  clothing,  456- 
468;  of  foods,  468-490 
Conversation,  the  art  of,  20 
Contagious  diseases,  600 
Cook,  qualifications  of  a  good,  205 
Cookies,  295;  butter ,  300 
Cooking,  of  meats,  257;  of  vege¬ 
tables,  241 

Cooperatives,  for  buying  goods,  453 
Cornstarch  pudding,  252 
Correct  line  in  dress,  317-323 
Correspondence,  correct,  51 
Cotton,  392,  397 

Courtship,  problems  of,  69;  purposes 
of,  72 

Cover,  in  table  setting,  219 
Cranberry  relish,  290 
Cranberry  sauce,  293 
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Cream  of  tomato  soup,  240 
Creamed  foods,  238 
Creams,  face,  348;  use  of,  349 
Cues  for  beauty  of  face  and  figure, 
346 . 

Curtains,  520 
Custard,  252 
Customs,  social,  36 
Cuts  and  scratches;  160 
Cuts  of  meat,  486-488 

Dances,  287 
D  arrow,  Clarence,  10 
Darts,  428 
Deodorants,  349 
Democracy,  91 
Dentine,  605 

Design,  in  dress,  308,  395;  methods 
of  applying,  395,  399 
Desserts,  248;  dinner,  264;  luncheon, 
248,  251 

Dickey,  construction  of,  406 
Difficulties  between  youth  and 
home,  60 

Diet,  adequate,  198;  in  disease,  156; 
of  children  just  beyond  infancy, 
589;  of  early  school  child,  590; 
of  pre-school  child,  589 
Dietary  essentials,  201 
Dieting,  204 
Digestion,  169 

Dining  room,  530;  etiquette,  41;  fur¬ 
nishings,  530 

Dinner,  253;  company,  289;  courses 
for,  254;  desserts,  264;  main  course 
for,  256;  salads,  263 
Diphtheria,  prevention  of,  603 
Discipline,  effective,  564;  principles 
of,  549 

Disease,  contagious,  600;  control  of, 
162,  602;  nutritional,  162,  189;  pre¬ 
vention,  189,  599 
Dishes,  types  of,  531 
Divinity  candy ,  299 
Doughs,  234 
Dress,  making  a,  423 
Dressing,  salad,  247;  French ,  248; 

mayonnaise,  248 
Dried  fruits,  cooking  of,  230 
Drowning,  161 
Dry  cleaning,  371 


Education,  17,  21 

Eggs,  preparation  of,  231;  selection 
and  purchase  of,  471 
Elements,  178 

Emotion,  effect  of  on  digestion,  589 

Emphasis  in  dress,  309 

Emotional  control,  15;  stability,  14 

Enameling,  wood,  514 

Energy  needs,  18 1 

English  style  table  service,  220 

Enriched  foods,  195 

Entertaining,  281 

Environment,  550 

Epithelial  tissue,  192 

Equipment,  cooking,  112 

Ergosterol,  196 

Essentials  of  the  diet,  201 

Evaporated  milk,  470 

Eyes  and  eyebrows,  care  of,  357 

Fabrics,  391 

Face  creams,  348;  powders,  352 
Facial  expression  and  appearance, 

378 

Fainting,  162 

Family  relationships,  54-59,  65,  78-82 
Family  spending,  117 
Fats  in  the  diet,  179 
Fear  in  children,  570 
Feeding  schedule  for  infant,  588 
Feet,  care  of,  358 
Fibers  and  materials,  392,  397 
Figure,  care  of,  360;  correct  lines  for, 
318;  types  of,  318 
Fitting  a  dress,  426 
Flour,  enriched,  195 
Floors  and  woodwork,  513 
Flower  arrangement,  512 
Food,  classification  and  sources,  178; 
composition  of,  179;  costs,  135;  for 
the  sick,  156;  and  hospitality,  280; 
in  growth  and  repair,  184;  in  re¬ 
lation  to  health,  167,  180,  188;  in 
relation  to  heat  and  energy,  18 1; 
preservation,  273;  selection  by 
groups,  202;  spoilage,  275;  the 
child’s,  583;  uses  of,  180;  manage¬ 
ment,  132 

Fork,  use  of,  in  eating,  41 
Forums,  public,  27 
Franchise,  right  of,  28 
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Freezing  ice  creams,  272 
French  dressing ,  248 
Friends,  choosing,  30;  making,  29 
Friendships,  boy  and  girl,  31 
Frozen  desserts,  270;  foods,  278; 

tissue  and  frost  bite,  161 
Fruit  cakes ,  291 

Fruits,  preparation  of,  230;  selection 
of,  479 

Fuel,  needs  of  body,  18 1;  value  of 
foods,  183,  206 

Furniture,  arrangement,  506;  buying, 
516;  care  of,  516,  519;  refinishing, 

5H 

Garnishes  for  salads,  246 
Gelatin  desserts,  264 
Gestures,  charming,  377 
Gingerbread,  240 
Girl’s  creed,  101 
Glassware,  532 

Glossary  of  cooking  terms,  223 
Goat’s  milk,  584 
Goiter,  187 

Government,  extent,  purposes,  and 
structure  of,  94;  principles  of,  95 
Grades  and  brands  of  canned  foods, 
472 

Griddle  cakes ,  136 

Grooming,  techniques  and  habits  of 
good,  346-381 

Growth  and  repair  of  body  tissue, 
184 

Guarantees,  as  buying  guides,  452 
Guest,  duties  of,  42 
Guidance,  principles  of  child,  549; 
mental  and  emotional,  561 

Habit  formation,  9,  553 
Hair,  354;  brushing,  355;  care  of, 
354;  shampooing,  355 
Hands,  care  of,  358 
Harmony,  in  dress,  314;  in  furnish¬ 
ings,  509 

Health,  and  home  care  of  the  sick, 
150;  community,  162;  and  nutri¬ 
tion,  169 

Heating  and  lighting,  521 
Height- weight-age  tables,  176 
Heink,  Schumann,  12 


Hems  and  hemming,  414,  421,  427 
Heredity,  effect  of,  550 
Hobbies,  25 

Home,  care  of  the,  501;  furnishing, 
501;  improvement,  505,  513;  and  its 
young  people,  57,  58;  selection, 
495;  teachings,  53;  yours  of  to¬ 
day,  52;  yours  of  to-morrow,  64 
Homemaking,  101 

Home  management,  10 1;  divisions 
of,  104;  problems  of,  105;  relation¬ 
ships,  57 

Honesty,  training  for,  557 
Hospitality  and  entertaining,  281 
Host  and  hostess  duties,  42 
Hotel  etiquette,  50 
Hue,  in  colors,  503 
Human  milk,  584 

Hundred  calorie  portions  of  food, 
183  . 

Husband-wife  relationships,  75-79 
Hydrogenation,  179 

Ice  creams ,  272 
Icings,  269 

Illness,  indications  of,  151;  treatment 
of,  152-164 
Imagination,  568 
Immunization,  601 
Impetigo,  192 

Income,  distribution  of,  118;  in  the 
United  States,  115;  management, 
123;  of  high-school  students,  123; 
of  family,  126 

Independence,  development  of,  559 
Individuality,  10 

Infants,  feeding  of,  583;  prenatal  care 
of,  583 

Ingersoll,  Robert,  64 
Inoculations,  601 
Interests  in  life,  21 
Introductions,  correct,  47 
Invitations,  correct,  284 
Iodine,  importance  of  in  foods  and 
in  nutrition,  187 

Iron,  in  foods,  and  in  nutrition,  187 

Jealousy,  in  children,  573 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  95 
Jelly  and  jelly-making,  277 
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Job,  getting  a,  87;  you  and  your, 
82 


Kitchen,  arrangement,  534;  beauty  in 
the,  540;  equipment,  537;  planning, 
533;  work,  534 

Knife,  placement  of  on  table,  219; 

use  of  in  eating,  41 
Knitted  fabrics,  395 

Labeling  of  canned  foods,  474 
Labels  and  brands,  for  clothing,  399; 

for  foods,  474 
Labor  saving  devices,  113 
Lanital,  394 
Lastex,  394 

Laundry,  arrangement  of,  543;  per¬ 
sonal,  365;  work,  544 
Law  of  habit  formation,  9,  553 
Leavening  agents,  235 
Leisure  time,  activities,  22;  advan¬ 
tages,  23 

Levels  of  living,  115 
Linen,  table,  532;  textiles  and  fab¬ 
rics,  392,  397 

Lines,  for  facial  types,  322;  for  figure 
types,  318 

Lipstick,  use  of,  352 
Living  room,  arrangement,  506;  ac¬ 
cessories  for,  510;  decoration,  501 
Love,  Ingersoll’s  definition  of,  64 
Luncheon,  89;  desserts,  248;  hot 
dishes,  241;  planning,  238;  salad, 
245;  school,  253;  soups,  238 

Make-up,  use  of,  351 
Malocclusion,  605 
Malnutrition,  174,  176 
Management,  home,  10 1;  of  clothing, 
145;  of  food,  132;  of  money,  114; 
of  household  tasks,  1 1 1 ;  of  time 
and  energy,  108;  of  children,  564 
Manners,  table,  41 
Marketing,  138,  448 
Marriage,  success  in,  65,  75-79 
Materials  and  fibers,  392,  397 
Maturity,  essential  in  marriage, 

78 

Mayonnaise  dressing ,  248 


Meal  service,  218 

Meals,  planning  and  management  of, 
205;  for  family  groups,  216;  for 
special  occasions,  289;  general 
principles  of,  205,  209 
Measurements,  body,  for  sewing, 
403,  406 

Measures,  common  for  food,  223 
Measles,  603 

Meat,  buying  and  selection  of,  481; 
carving,  259;  charts,  486-488;  cook¬ 
ing,  257;  cuts  for  cooking,  486; 
stock,  255 

Medicine  chest,  158 
Mending,  369 

Mental  development  of  child,  596 
Menus,  for  week’s  meals,  213 
Microgram,  as  a  measure,  192 
Microorganisms,  273 
Milk,  buying  of,  469;  composition 
of,  584;  goat’s,  584;  human,  584; 
grade  of,  470;  in  diet,  202;  kinds 
of,  469 

Minerals,  in  nutrition,  184 
Minimum  cost  diet,  214 
Modification  of  cow’s  milk,  584 
Molds,  273 

Money,  income,  120;  management 
of,  1 14,  439 
Motion  study,  112 
Mousse,  273 
Muffins,  237 
Music  for  children,  579 

Napkins,  placement  of,  on  table,  219 
Neck  lines,  322 

Neuritis,  resulting  from  lack  of  vita¬ 
min  B,  194 
Niacin,  198 

Nicotinic  acid,  the  pellagra  preven¬ 
tive  vitamin,  198;  evidences  of  lack 
of,  198;  food  sources  of,  198 
Night-blindness,  192 
Nosebleed,  162 

Nutrition,  essentials,  18 1;  indications 
of  good,  169;  standards  for  judg¬ 
ing,  170 

Nutritive  value  of  average-sized 
servings  of  several  foods,  a  sum¬ 
mary  table,  206-209 
Nylon,  394,  398 
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Occlusion,  605 
Omelet,  231 

Optical  illusion,  use  of  in  dress,  315 
Oranges  for  vitamin  C,  14 1,  195 
Order  in  your  world,  11 
Outfit  building  with  clothes,  341 
Oxidation,  187 

Operation  expense  of  the  home,  118 
Overweight,  204 
Oxygen,  187 

Paralysis  of  beri-beri,  194 
Parfait,  272 
Pasteurization,  469 
Pastry,  249;  and  pastry-making,  249; 
characteristics  of  good,  251;  cream 
filled,  250;  recipe,  250 
Patterns,  use  of,  407;  selection  of, 
405 

Peanut  brittle,  298 
Pectin,  277 
Perfume,  use  of,  361 
Personality,  3;  and  dress,  331;  traits, 
4;  types,  331 
Personalysis,  3 
Perspective  of  life,  12 
Petting,  34 

Philosophy,  definition  of,  16;  of  life, 
12 

Phosphorus,  in  nutrition,  186 
Physical  and  mental  development  of 
child,  596 
Pictures,  512 

Pictures  and  problems  of  family 
life,  62 

Pie,  cream  filled,  250;  fruit,  250; 

pumpkin,  291 
Plackets,  424 

Planning  versus  drifting,  18 

Play  school,  579;  organization  of,  580 

Pleats,  428 

Plum  pudding,  293 

Poison  ivy,  treatment  of,  159 

Popularity,  7 

Posture  and  appearance,  378 
Preservation  of  food,  273;  methods 
of,  275 
Pressing,  418 

Price  as  related  to  quality,  453 
Principles  of  desirable  family  rela¬ 
tionships,  59 


Problems  of  the  high-school  student, 
13,  32>  3 5;  family  life,  62 

Property  as  criterion  of  rights,  28 
Proportion,  in  dress,  309;  in  furnish¬ 
ings,  509 

Protein  foods,  184;  role  of  in  nutri¬ 
tion,  184 

Puddings,  chocolate,  252;  cornstarch, 
252;  plum,  293 
Pulse,  15 1 
Pumpkin  pie,  291 
Punch,  cinnamon,  292 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  162,  450 

Quantity  cookery,  144 

Rayon,  393,  396 

Reading  for  self-improvement,  17 
Recreation  and  health,  23 
Regulation  of  body  processes,  188 
Relationships  in  successful  marriage, 
79;  parent-child,  52 
Remaking  garments,  428 
Reproduction,  192 
Responsibility  and  industry,  18 
Rest  and  sleep  of  the  child,  592 
Rhythm  in  dress,  313;  in  furnishings. 
509 

Riboflavin,  197 
Rickets,  evidences  of,  196 
Roast  turkey  and  chicken,  292 
Rouge,  use  of,  342 
Rugs,  515 

Rule-of-thumb  diet,  199 

Salads,  dressings,  91,  147;  gelatin, 
264;  luncheon,  245;  making,  246 
Sauce,  white,  238;  uses  of,  238 
Savings,  103;  of  time  and  energy, 
108 

Schedule  of  work,  in  garment-mak¬ 
ing,  412;  in  the  home,  108 
Scurvy,  195 

Seams,  kinds  and  how  to  make,  413; 

pressing,  143 
Seasonings,  227 
Security,  and  savings,  130 
Self-advancement,  17 
Self-confidence,  15 
Self-expression,  20 
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Sewing,  advantages  of  home,  401; 
equipment  for,  402;  measurements 
of  body  for,  403,  406 
Sewing  machine,  use  of,  418 
Sex,  and  emotion,  15;  and  marriage, 
80 

Shoulder  lines,  types  for  wear,  318 
Sick  room,  care  of,  152;  technique, 

I52 

Silk,  fiber,  393;  materials,  396 
Silverware,  531 
Skin  care,  349 

Sleep,  for  child,  592;  habits,  555 
Sleeves,  427 
Slide  fasteners,  425 
Smallpox,  603 

Social,  acceptability  in  children,  560; 
adjustment  and  balance,  16;  cus¬ 
toms,  36;  services,  26 
Soup,  for  dinner,  255;  for  luncheon, 
238 

Spare  time,  22 
Spiritual  development,  16 
Sports  clothes,  337 
Spun  glass,  394 
Sprains  and  bruises,  159 
Stain  removal,  367 

Standardization  of  household  tasks, 
1 1 1 

Standards  of  the  home,  56,  387 

Stewing,  259 

Stitches,  types  of,  414 

Stories,  for  children,  575;  telling,  578 

Table  d’hote  service,  50 
Table  manners,  41 
Table  setting,  218 

Tailored  garments,  selection  of,  459, 
463;  construction  of,  406,  423 
Tea,  formal,  286;  informal,  283;  in¬ 
vitations  for,  284;  table,  284 
Temperature,  body,  15 1 
Temper  tantrums,  567 
Teeth,  care  of,  123,  605;  carious, 
605;  eruption,  604;  molar,  604;  per¬ 
manent,  604;  temporary,  604 
Textiles,  391,  397 
Thanksgiving  day  menu,  290 
Thyroxin,  187 

Tomato  soup,  cream  of,  240 


Tonsils,  603 

Toys,  for  children,  573 

Trademarks,  447 

Traits  of  character,  4 

Travel  etiquette,  48 

Turkey ,  roast,  292;  stuffing,  292 

Underweight,  204 
Unions,  trade,  89 
Unity,  in  furnishings,  509 

Vegetables,  cookery,  241;  dried,  245; 
in  the  diet,  202,  246;  in  the  main 
course,  259;  selection,  480 
Vinyon,  394 
Visual  purple,  192 

Vitamin  A  and  carotene,  192;  defi¬ 
ciency  diseases,  192;  and  infec¬ 
tions,  192;  sources  of,  193 
Vitamin  B,  evidences  of  lack  of,  193; 

in  nutrition,  193;  sources  of,  194 
Vitamin  C,  and  scurvy,  195;  evi¬ 
dences  of  lack  of,  195;  in  nutrition, 
195;  sources  of,  14 1,  195 
Vitamin  D  in  nutrition,  196 
Vitamin  G  in  nutrition,  197 
Vitamins,  general  significance  of, 
190 

Voice,  19 
Waffles,  237 

Walls,  treatment  of,  514 
Wardrobe,  planning  a,  283 
Weaves  and  weaving,  394 
Weight-height-age  charts,  176 
White  sauce,  238 
Whooping  cough,  602 
Windows,  treatment  of,  520 
Woodwork,  care  of,  515;  refinishing 
old,  514 
Wool,  392,  396 

Xerophthalmia,  192 

Yeast,  breads,  260;  recipe,  262 
Youth,  and  home  difficulties,  60 

Zippers,  or  slide  fasteners,  425 
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